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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  i,  1903. 
Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  own  report  as 
executive  head  of  the  State  Cancer  Laboratory,  and  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  pertaining  to  the  work  done  there  during  the  past  year. 
The  staff  of  the  Laboratory  at  present  consists  of  the  following : 

Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord .  Pathologist. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Matzinger . Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Clowes .  Chemist. 

Prof.  Gary  N.  Calkins .  Consulting  Biologist. 

Alice  G.  Owen .  Assistant. 

F.  S.  Low .  Assistant  in  Photo-chemistry. 

E.  W.  Jeffcott .  Assistant  Chemist. 

Clara  A.  Maclay .  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Payne .  Janitor. 

Fred  Tepe  .  Laborer. 

M.  Weber .  Laborer. 


Expenses  of  Conducting  the  Laboratory  for  the  Period  from 
February  i,  1901,  to  September  30,  1902. 


1901. 

Equipment. 

Stock  and 
material. 

Sundry  ex¬ 
pense. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

February . 

$241  35 

$56  04 

$64  95 

$806  66 

$1,169  00 

March  . . . 

33  80 

73  86 

39  13 

786  66 

933  45 

April . 

105  55 

77  70 

96  67 

861  66 

1,141  58 

May . . . 

48  50 

72  77 

104  58 

841  66 

1,067  51 

Tune . . 

841  66 

841  66 

Jiiiy . 

84  10 

118  21 

59  42 

528  32 

790  05 

August . 

7  16 

26  71 

62  81 

333  33 

430  01 

September . 

333  33 

333  33 

October . . . 

53  25 

39  57 

18  53 

LHi  33 

1,252  68 

November . 

I  68 

24  51 

23  50 

736  66 

786  35 

December . . 

46  34 

31  73 

190  27 

676  66 

945  00 

1902. 

• 

January . . 

2  06 

19  41 

84  23 

676  66 

782  36 

February . 

16  21 

203  07 

736  66 

955  94 

March . . 

42 

76  29 

1 19  89 

746  66 

1,276  26 

April  . . 

So  36 

240  20 

126  31 

878  36 

1,325  23 

May . . . 

103  55 

60  63 

213  29 

869  99 

1,247  46 

June . 

90  93 

83  68 

131  45 

869  99 

1,176  05 

July . 

488  51 

59  54 

132  75 

786  66 

1,467  46 

August . 

3  35 

27  35 

272  82 

786  66 

1,090  18 

September . 

165  76 

245  12 

248  82 

553  33 

1,213  03 

$1,889  67 

$U349  53 

$2,192  49 

$14,792  90 

$20,224  59 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  period  covers  twenty  months,  and  that 
the  entire  expense  for  this  time  has  been  $20,224.59. 

The  bills  for  each  month  are  audited  separately  by  myself,  are  sent 
to  you  for  your  revision,  and  then  go  to  the  Governor  for  his  signa¬ 
ture  before  the  Comptroller  remits  the  amount  required. 

The  deaths  from  cancer  in  New  York  State  for  the  year  ending 
December  i,  1902,  as  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  have  numbered  4,984.  Taken  by  months  the 
statement  is  as  follows: 


Deaths  from  Cancer  in  New  York  State  Year  Ending  December  i. 


1902. 

December,  1901 . 

January,  1902 . 

February,  1902,  . 

March,  1902 . 

April,  1902 . . 

May,  1902 . 

June,  1902 . . 

July,  1902 . 

August,  1902  . 

September,  1902 . 

October,  1902 . 

November,  1902 . . 


442 

384 

375 

406 

439' 

50^ 

411 

434 

443 
314 
416 
419 


4,984 


The  reports  of  Drs.  Gaylord,  Calkins,  Clowes,  Matzinger  and 
Lyon,  herewith  transmitted,  will  be  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  work  done  under  State  auspices  in  this 
institution.  A  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the  work 
may  not  be  amiss,  and  would  be  as  follows :  During  the  past  months 
work  has  been  done  upon  the  yeasts,  which  we  for  a  long  time  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  actual  parasites  of  cancer,  until  the  subject  was  fairly 
exhausted  and  these  suspicions  considered  to  be  unfounded. 
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This  work  was  done  with  various  cultures  of  yeast  and  with 
serums,  and  was  followed  out  until  it  appeared  that  yeasts  were  not 
concerned,  at  least  in  the  production  of  cancer.  Since  then  attention 
has  been  given  mainly  to  the  protozoa,  which  are  now  the  subjects 
of  a  very  extended  and  searching  inquiry.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Plasmodiophorae.  These  are  known  to  produce  tumor  forma¬ 
tion  in  plants,  and  there  is  constantly  increasing  evidence  that  they 
or  some  allied  protozoan  forms  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
cancer.  Dr.  Matzinger,  who  has  not  made  a  separate  report,  has 
cooperated  with  Drs.  Gaylord  and  Clowes  in  working  with  this 
organism.  A  very  suggestive  paper  by  Professor  Calkins  is  also 
included.  * 

Our  work  at  present  is  conducted  along  three  principal  lines  and 
in  three  laboratories — the  pathological,  the  chemical,  and  the  bacterio¬ 
logical — using  this  last  term  in  its  broader  sense  and  meaning  thereby 
that  bacteriological  methods  are  being  applied,  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable,  to  the  study  of  other  minute  forms  of  life.  That  this 
work  may  go  on  to  best  advantage  there  must  be  the  heartiest 
cooperation  between  these  various  departments,  while  methods  and 
.results  are  so  dovetailed,  so  to  speak,  that.it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  head  of  one  department  can  concern  himself  with  one  solitary 
phase  of  the  subject.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  correla¬ 
tion  ,of  the  work  goes  on  here  in  the  best  of  spirit  and  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  results,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  leading  up  to  discoveries  of 
value  and  the  establishment  of  facts  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  a  general  way  I  may  say  that  the  principal  work  now  carried 
on  in  the  chemical  laboratory  relates  to  metabolism  in  its  broadest 
possible  sense — from  that  in  the  individual  cell  to  that  in  the  body  at 
large — with  a  view  of  discovering  if  possible  the  nature  of  the  per¬ 
verted  metabolism  now  so  generally  recognized  in  connection  with 
cancerous  disease.  So  much,  however,  has  to  be  established  more 
definitely  regarding  these  changes  under  normal  conditions  before  we 
attempt  to  estimate  the  abnormal  that  the  work  necessarily  makes 
slow  progress.  In  fact  it  is  true  of  all  the  work  done  in  this  Labora¬ 
tory  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  such  novel  or  hitherto  unsolved 
problems  on  every  hand  that  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to  be 
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able  to  approach  them  with  any  definite  amount  of  fundamental 
knowledge. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  protozoa.  There  is  not 
a  practicing  physician  in  the  United  States  who  has  anything  more 
than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  yet  the  question 
of  cancer  has  become  more  and  more  a  biological  problem.  Being 
thus  confronted  with  questions  of  the  greatest  medical  interest  which 
yet  could  not  be  at  present  solved  by  medical  men  as  such,  we  have 
added  to  our  corps,  with  your  approbation.  Prof.  Gary  N.  Calkins  of 
Columbia  College,  who  joins  us  as  consulting  biologist.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  qualified  authority  on  the  subjects  which  here  most 
interest  us  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  we  look  for  large  benefit 
to  accrue  from  his  advice  and  experience. 

The  publication  in  our  last  annual  report,  and  elsewhere,  of  Dr. 
Gaylord’s  researches  aroused,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considerable 
criticism  from  various  directions,  most  of  all  from  those  least  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject.  Dr.  Gaylord  spent  some  weeks  last  fall  in  - 
Europe  (without  extra  expense  to  the  Laboratory)  in  comparing 
results  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  European  workers  in  this 
direction.  While  each  reader  of  his  present  report  will  gather  there¬ 
from  that  the  statements  previously  made  have  to  be  but  little,  if  at 
all  altered  to  accord  with  the  present  state  of  our  progress,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  assure  you  that  from  various  sources,  public  and 
private,  I  find  that  the  sentiment  is  everywhere  growing  that  this 
work  is  conducted  on  proper  lines,  and  that  its  results  as  already 
published  constitute  a  very  distinct  advance  and  give  very  great 
promise.  Were  this  the  place  in  which  to  become  controversial  one 
might  easily  go  into  an  animated  discussion  and  point  out  the  base¬ 
less  character  of  most  of. the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  at 
it.  I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  at  least  due  to  all  concerned  to  say 
that  the  views  enunciated  in  our  previous  reports  have  become  more 
and  more  widely  accepted  and  corroborated. 

An  important  part  of  our  work  is  also  the  critical  study  and  con¬ 
densation  of  the  special  literature  bearing  upon  it.  We  are  gathering 
a  library  of  such  literature  as  fast  as  our  means  will  permit,  and  we 
endeavor  to  let  nothing  of  importance  in  the  world’s  literature  pass 
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unnoticed.  You  will  readily  see  that  in  this  effort  alone  not  a  little 
time  has  to  be  expended. 

A  very  important  part  of  our  work  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  effort  to  determine  something  of  the  real  value  of  the  Roentgen 
or  X-rays  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  Generous  friends  of  the 
Laboratory  have  contributed  an  exceedingly  elaborate  outfit  for  this 
purpose  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital  and 
is  in  almost  constant  use  there.  To  this  feature  of  the  subject  I  have 
mainly  devoted  myself.  I  feel  that  this  is  hardly  the  time  or  place 
in  which  to  write  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject.  The  medical 
journals  of  late  have  been  full  of  such  papers  and  the  topic  has  quite 
lost  its  novelty,  but  what  has  been  needed  in  my  estimation  is  a  pro¬ 
longed  study  based  on  a  large  number  of  cases  and  watched  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  order  that  one’s  judgment  may  be  ripened 
and  his  expressions  on  the  subject  thereby  made  of  value.  Recently 
a  large  Finsen  light  apparatus  has  been  added  to  our  hospital  equip¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  now  experimenting  with  a  more  portable  apparatus 
for  applying  the  ultra-violet  rays  for  this  same  purpose.  With  this  I 
have  as  yet  had  too  little  experience  to  justify  any  statement  what¬ 
ever,  although  the  reports  which  come  to  us  of  its  use  abroad  are 
mostly  favorable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  X-rays,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say  that  in  certain  cases  and  within  certain  limits  they  offer  the 
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most  helpful  means  for  relief  of  pain  and  favorably  influencing  or 
retarding  malignant  growths  that  we  at  present  are  familiar  with. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  report  to  you  that  X-rays  will  certainly 
cure  any  kind  of  cancer,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
certain  varieties  of  superficial  cancer  have  been  apparently  cured,  and 
that  in  many  instances  remarkable  relief  has  been  afforded  and 
remarkable  changes  witnessed.  A  spirit  of  conservatism,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  consider  wise,  should  prevent  any  more  optimistic 
statement  than  this  at  present.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these 
clinical  investigations,  upon  which  a  more  detailed  report  may  be 
expected  later. 

The  needs  of  our  Laboratory  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  not 
essentially  different  than  those  of  the  past.  We  certainly  need  every 
person  now  connected  with  the  staff  in  order  that  the  work  may  go 
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on,  and  the  expenses  bid  fair  to  be  about  the  same  as  before.  I  would 
like  to  renew  the  statements  previously  made — that  the  State  is  saved 
all  expense  in  this  investigation  save  the  actual  outlay  of  its  conduct, 
since  the  University  of  Buffalo,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Grat- 
wick  and  of  other  friends,  has  provided  the  building  and  most  of  the 
equipment.  Consequently  there  is  no  rent  to  be  paid. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  our  work  that  we  should  feel  at  liberty 
to  employ  special  talent  for  any  special  line  of  investigation  which 
may  seem  to  promise  an  adequate  return.  I  do  not  feel  therefore 
that  it  would  be  just  to  ourselves  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  to  ask  for  anything  less  than  $15,000  for  the  ensuing 
year;  i.  e.,  the  same  amount  which  we  have  had  previously  at  our 
command. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  sympathy  with  which  our  efforts  have  been  received  by 
yourself  and  by  those  in  authority.  From  yourself  and  from  my 
colleagues  in  the  Laboratory  I  have  had  always  the  kindest  assistance  . 
and  the  heartiest  cooperation,  and  I  am  glad  at  this  time  and  in  this 
place  to  record  that  fact  and  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation 
thereof. 

ROSWELL  PARK. 


February  i,  1903. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INVESTIGA¬ 
TION  INTO  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  CANCER  BY 
THE  CANCER  LABORATORY  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO. 


By  Harvey  R.  Gaylord,  M.  D. 


In  the  third  annual  report  from  this  Laboratory  the  writer  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  and  observations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  strong  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  an  organism  in  carcinomatous  material.  The  first  reference 
made  to  experiments  which  indicated  the  presence  of  an  organism 
was  in  January,  1899,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  Albany.  The  suspected  organisms  were  first  observed  in 
peritoneal  fluid,  where  they  appeared  as  hyaline,  pale  yellowish-green 
bodies,  varying  in  size  from  slightly  larger  than  a  micrococcus  to  a 
size  nearly  as  large  as  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  The  smaller  forms  of 
these  bodies  were  without  structure.  In  the  larger  the  suggestion  of 
a  nucleus  was  present.  The  observer  incubated  an  uncontaminated 
preparation  and  observed  the  same  field  at  repeated  intervals  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks.  During  this  period  certain  of  the  smaller 
forms  which  were  definitely  located  were  observed  to  increase  in  size, 
ultimately  develop  what  appeared  to  be  a  capsule,  and  terminate  by 
dividing  into  numbers  of  small,  hyaline  bodies,  closely  resembling 
the  original  appearance.  A  portion  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  thus 
obtained  was  injected  into  guinea  pigs.  One  of  these  after  a  short 
period  was  killed  and  multiple  nodules  which,  on  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination,  appeared  to  be  rapidly  growing  adenomata  or  adenocar- 
cinomata,  were  found  in  the  lungs.  Attempts  to  stain  the  hyaline 
bodies  were  unsuccessful  until  a  method  of  pouring  the  peritoneal 
fluid  into  Hermann’s  fluid  was  employed,  when  it  was  found 
that  they  could  be  stained  with  a  nuclear  stain  (iron  haematoxylin). 
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These  bodies  were  treated  with  osmic  acid  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  were  found  to  resist  the  blackening  of  osmic. 
Peritoneal  fluid,  cancer  mush,  dried  and  undried  lymph  nodes,  were 
injected  into  animals  and  large  numbers  of  similar  hyaline  bodies 
were  detected  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  of  the  animals^  in  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  in  hardened  sections  of  the  enlarged  lymph  nodes.  From 
the  suggestion  obtained  by  the  appearance  of  hyaline  bodies  in  the 
blood  of  inoculated  animals  the  observer  examined  the  blood  in  liv¬ 
ing  cachectic  cancer  patients  and  detected  the  presence  of  small, 
actively  moving  amoeboid  bodies,  which  were  compared  with  those 
observed  by  Pfeiffer  and  Reed  in  vaccine  and  variola,  and  which,  the 
writer  was  inclined  to  believe,  represented  an  amoeboid  form  of  the 
organism  found  in  peritoneal  fluid  and  cancer  scrapings  in  man.  A 
comparison  was  drawn  between  the  appearence  of  the  hyaline  bodies 
and  those  described  in  vaccine  and  the  pustules  of  variola.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  number  of  cases  of  cancer  showed  the  presence 
within  the  cells  of  what  are  often  referred  to  as  ‘‘  Plimmer’s  bodies,” 
which  have  been  most  accurately  described  by  that  author.  These 
bodies  were  found  to  be  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases 
investigated.  A  relation  between  these  bodies  and  the  extra-cellular, 
hyaline  forms  found  in  carcinoma,  known  as  “  Russell’s  bodies,”  was 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  similarity  in  appearance  of  the  so-called 
"  Plimmer’s  bodies  ”  and  the  so-called  ”  vaccine  body  ”  obtained  by 
inoculation  of  the  cornea  with  vaccine.  Intra-cellular,  hyaline  forms 
somewhat  resembling  the  so-called  “  Russell  body,”  and  likewise  re¬ 
sembling  certain  forms  of  the  vaccine  body,  were  also  shown.  The 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  so-called  ”  Plimmer’s  bodies  ”  to  yeasts 
was  considered  and  rejected.  A  number  of  animals  inoculated  with 
cancerous  material  died,  after  a  period  of  time  approximating  fifty 
days,  with  marked  cachexia  and  with  enlarged  lymph  nodes.  In  the 
lymph  nodes  of  these  animals  hyaline  forms  closely  resembling  those 
found  in  the  fresh  cancerous  material  were  observed.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cachexia  in  these  animals  was  compared  by  the  writer  to 
the  terminal  process  of  cancer  in  man. 

Our  views  regarding  the  possibility  of  an  extra-cellular  form  of 
a  parasite  in  cancer  have  been  repeatedly  misinterpreted  by  writers 
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reviewing  our  statements.  It  has  been  stated  that  our  observations 
must  of  necessity  be  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  cancer¬ 
ous  process  is  supposed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  parasite  being 
present  except  in  some  symbiotic  relation  to  the  cancerous  epithelium. 
It  has  at  no  time  been  our  belief  that,  if  the  amoeboid  bodies  de¬ 
scribed  by  us  represented  a  phase  of  the  cancer  parasite,  in  this  phase 
the  organism  could  be  capable  of  producing  reinfection.  From  what 
is  known  of  protozoa,  especially  what  is  known  of  Plasmodiophora 
Brassicae  in  the  plant,  it  is  possible  for  an  organism  to  be  capable  of 
infection  of  specific  elements  of  the  economy  in  one  stage  of  its  cycle 
only,  and  having  passed  into  a  second  phase  become  incapable  of 
reinfection  without  the  interposition  of  an  ectogenous  cycle,  in  most 
cases  in  an  intermediary  host.  In  this  connection  a  foot-note  which 
we  added  to  our  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  report  to  the  Legislature, 
submitted  April  15,  1901,  will  express  our  point  of  view  at  that  time: 

As  the  editorial  comment  upon  the  above  paragraph,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  shows  evident  misinterpretation 
of  the  writer’s  meaning,  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  the  wording  a 
more  specific  character.  He  has  carefully  avoided  any  theoretical  deduc¬ 
tions  and  has  merely  recorded  observations  as  they  were  made  in  the 
Laboratory,  with  the  intention  of  describing  all  of  the  experiments  in  detail 
in  future  publications.  One  evident  misinterpretation  credits  the  writer 
with  the  belief  that  cancer  is  a  general  and  not  a  local  disease.  He  trusts 
that  those  who  will  reread  that  portion  of  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  will  see  that  no  deduction  of  this  sort  is  warrantable. 
Cancer  unquestionably  begins  as  a  local  infection  of  the  epithelium  and 
at  some  stage  of  the  disease,  yet  undetermined,  the  organisms  apparently 
find  their  way  into  the  general  circulation,  and,  as  stated  above,  after  death 
can  be  found  in  all  the  organs  of  the  cadaver.  The  exact  role  which  the 
organisms  play  when  in  the  peripheral  blood  is  naturally  undetermined.  It 
is  even  fair  to  assume,  from  what  is  known  of  similar  organisms,  that  they 
are  entirely  passive.  A  number  of  the  protozoa  which  infect  the  blood 
of  the  lower  animals  produce  very  slight  disturbance,  and  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  significance  in  this  case  is  of  no  greater  importance  than  show¬ 
ing  the  general  distribution  of  the  parasites  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  termination  of  fatal  cancer  cases  bears  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  organisms,  but  we  have  carefully 
avoided  all  speculations  as  to  the  significance  of  the  above  observations. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  article  in  the  May  number  of  the 
American  Journal  and  in  the  form  of  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  this 
Laboratory  a  series  of  investigations  relating  to  the  amoeboid  form 
of  the  blood  platelet  have  appeared,  which '  throw  much  new  light 
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Upon  the  subject  of  amoeboid  bodies  in  the  blood  of  human  beings 
and  animals.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  review  the 
evidence  as  it  stands. 

The  bodies  which  we  observed  were  first  found  in  peritoneal  fluid 
in  a  case  of  cancer.  The  description,  as  given  in  our  previous  article, 
is  as  follows:  “A  careful  microscopic  examination  was  likewise 
made  of  the  peritoneal  fluid.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  few  blood 
corpuscles  and  some  pale,  spherical  bodies,  in  size  varying  from  2  to 
lo  micromillimeters.  They  were  homogeneous,  of  a  pale,  yellowish- 
green  color,  and  at  first  were  mistaken  for  fat  droplets,  although  on 
closer  examination  their  refractive  index  was  seen  to  be  too  low. 

“  When  treated  with  osmic  acid  they  failed  to  give  the  black  re¬ 
action  which  characterizes  fat.  Attempts  to  stain  them  were  partly 
successful,  and  it  was  found  that  with  cover  slips  fixed  by  heat, 
although  the  bodies  were  greatly  deformed  by  the  process,  a  certain 
number  of  them  could  be  stained  with  carbol-thionin  or  the  usual 
aniline  dyes.  Some  of  these  bodies,  though  not  very  numerous,  con¬ 
tained  granular  material  which  showed  marked  Brownian  movement. 
The  tubes  were  examined  from  day  to  day  and  we  were  able  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  these  spherical  bodies  gradually  increased  in  size, 
became  more  indefinite,  gradually  lost  their  yellowish-green  color. 
As  they  increased  in  size  they  apparently  became  more  fluid  and  com¬ 
monly  sent  out  pseudopods  and  long  projections.  Fine,  colorless 
granules  appeared  in  the  protoplasm,  and  in  some  a  delicate  nucleus 
could  be  made  out.” 

An  examination  was  then  made  of  a  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma 
in  the  last  stages,  with  the  result  that  similar  bodies  were  detected. 

“  In  one  case  of  general  carcinosis  small  amoeboid  bodies  were  ^ 
found  in  the  blood  immediately  after  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
patient.  These  conformed  very  closely  in  appearance  to  similar 
bodies  described  by  Pfeiffer  and  Reed  in  the  blood  of  vaccinated 
children,  and  monkeys.  The  younger  forms  of  the  organism  may 
likewise  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood  of  the  animals  after  inocu¬ 
lation  with  cultures*  or  carcinomatous  material.” 

*The  term  “culture”  is  here  used  to  indicate  culture  in  the  biological 
sense.  We  observed  these  amoeboid  bodies  increasing  in  size  and  passing 
through  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  a  cycle.  Cultivation  in  the  bac¬ 
teriological  sense  of  a  protozoon  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
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On  turning  to  the  observations  of  Reed*  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  observed  in  the  blood  of  vaccinated  children,  calves  and 
monkeys  and  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  variola,  -first, 
granular,  amoeboid  bodies  having  a  diameter  about  one-third  that  of 
a  red  blood  cell.  These  appeared  during  the  active  stage  of  vaccinia 
and  disappeared  with  the  decline  of  the  local  inflammation.  A  body 
of  like  appearance,  granulation  and  size  may  occasionally  be  found 
in  the  normal  blood  of  monkeys  and  children.  Second,  pale, 
amoeboid  bodies  containing  a  few  dark,  pigment-like  granules  are 
present  in  the  blood  from  cases  of  variola  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
variolated  monkey.  Bodies  of  like  appearance  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  blood  of  vaccinated  children  and  monkeys.  A  nucleus 
has  not  been  positively  made  out  in  any  of  these  bodies. 

The  above  statements,  which  form  the  essential  part  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  with  which  Reed  closes  his  investigation,  show  that  he 
divides  his  findings  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  those  of  the  first 
order,  being  occasionally  found  in  normal  blood,  and  those  of  the 
second  order  having  been  found  only  in  cases  of  variola,  variolated 
monkeys  and  occasionally  in  vaccinated  children  and  monkeys.  The 
appearance  of  these  different  forms  is  accurately  described  in  his 
Experiments  ii  and  12,  as  follows: 

Experiment  XL — Monkey.  Vaccination  June  6,  1896.  Successful.  This 
animaBs  blood  had  been  examined  daily  by  two  observers  from  May  22d 
to  June  5th  with  negative  results.  There  are  seen,  however,  prior  to  vac¬ 
cination,  from  time  to  time  small,  roundish  bodies  having  a  slightly  green¬ 
ish  refraction  and  no  distinctly  granular  protoplasm.  These  are  in  diameter 
about  one-third  that  of  a  red  cell  and  possess  amoeboid  movements.  Small, 
short  processes  are  projected  which  quickly  assume  the  same  greenish  color 
as  that  of  the  body  proper.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  granu¬ 
lar  bodies  seen  in  vaccinia.  After  vaccination  daily  examinations  are 
negative  till  June  12th  (sixth  day).  On  this  day  the  granular  amoeboid 
bodies  appear  in  the  blood  in  moderate  numbers.  They  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  described  in  Experiment  V,  except  that  some  of  them 
are  smaller,  having  scarcely  a  diameter  of  one-sixth  that  of  a  red  cell,  and 
some  have  a  slightly  coarser  and  darker  granulation.  Distinct,  clear,  blunt 
processes  are  projected  by  these  bodies  into  which,  as  a  rule,  the  granular 
protoplasm  does  not  flow,  though  exceptionally  this  is  seen  to  take  place. 

*  Walter  D.  Reed,  M.  D.,  On  the  appearance  of  certain  amoeboid  bodies 
in  the  blood  of  vaccinated  monkeys  (Rhoesus)  and  children  and  in  the 
blood  from  cases  of  variola.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  II, 
P.  515. 
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Several  of  these  granular  bodies  are  still  amoeboid  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  hours.  On  the  12th  day  a  body  unlike  any  heretofore  seen  in 
monkey’s  blood  is  found.  Its  diameter  measures  one-half  that  of  .a  ^ed 
cell,  and  the  body  consists  of  a  number  of  dark  granules  situated  in  le 
midst  of  a  clear  protoplasm.  This  body  is  rapidly  amoeboid,  its  clear 
periphery  continually  changing  form  and  sometimes  assuming  rosette 
shapes  (Plate  XL,  Figs.  1-9).  A  few  granular  bodies  are  present  on  the 
14th  day.  Examination  on  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  days  negative. 
(Fig.  i-a.) 

Experiment  XII. — Child,  4  years,  white.  Vaccination  June  23,  1896.  Suc¬ 
cessful.  Examination  of  the  blood  on  the  day  preceding  vaccination  is 
negative.  Examination  of  blood  taken  thirty  minutes  after  vaccination 
shows  one  small,  faintly  granular  body,  in  diameter  one-third  that  of  a  red 
cell,  which  sends  off  clear,  blunt  processes  after  the  manner  of  the  bodies 
already  described  in  the  vaccinated  monkey’s  blood.  From  this  time  until 
the  /th  day  examinations  are  negative.  On  this  day  there  are  observed 
a  few  pale  amoeboid  bodies,  with  a  diameter  one-half  that  of  a  red  blood 
cell,  containing  a  few  fine,  dark,  dancing  granules  and  which  are  slowly 
amoeboid.  Similar  bodies  are  observed  on  the  9th  day.  Examination  on 
loth,  nth  and  12th  days  is  negative.  (Fig.  i-b.) 

From  this  description  and  the  drawings  illustrating  Experiments 
1 1  and  12  the  similarity  of  the  bodies  described  by  us  and  those  found 
by  Reed  is  apparent. 

In  Vol.  164,  Part  2,  of  Virchow’s  Archiv,  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Blutplattchen,”  Deetjen  reports  the 
results  of  a  new  method  for  the  investigation  of  the  blood  platelet. 
This  observer  has  succeeded  by  special  means  in  showing  that  the 
blood  platelets  normally  found  in  the  blood  under  certain  conditions 
(placing  the  fresh  blood  upon  agar  films,  to  every  ioo  c.c.  of  which 
has  been  added  6  to  8  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  soliftion  of  NaPOs  and 
5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  K2HPO4)  increase  in  size  up  to  . 
forms  as  large  or  somewhat  larger  than  a  red  blood  cell  and  take  on 
active  amoeboid  movement.  After  fixation  with  osmic  acid  vapor 
and  staining  with  haematoxylin,  the  central  portions  of  these  bodies 
stain  more  deeply  than  the  periphery.  The  deeply  staining  portion 
at  the  center  is  interpreted  by  Deetjen  as  a  nucleus,  and  he  concludes 
that  the  blood  plates  are  therefore  definite  elements  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  are  capable  of  taking  on  an  amoeboid  phase. 

After  first  describing  the  usual  degeneration  phenomena  which 
blood  platelets  undergo  in  blood  after  withdrawal  from  the  body,  he 
describes  the  behavior  of  these  elements  when  placed  upon  agar 
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films  impregnated  with  the  salts  above  mentioned.  In  the  course  of 
five  minutes,  in  most  cases  somewhat  sooner,  or  in  others  later,  the 
'rood  platelets  are  found  to  undergo  certain  changes.  The  platelets 
are  first  seen  in  the  usual  form  of  round  or  oval  plates  and  are  usually 
present  in  considerable  numbers.  In  this  stage  they  are  apparently 
in  a  state  of  rest  comparable  to  the  spherical  form  taken  on  by  the 
leucocyte  in  the  stage  of  contraction.  From  this  form  they  gradually 
become  larger  and  two  different  substances  can  be  detected  within 
them;  a  central,  highly  refractive  portion,  usually  round  and  of 
greenish  color  and  an  outer,  paler  protoplasm.  The  outer  protoplasm 
immediately  sends  out  pseudopodia.  These  are  projected  with  great 
rapidity  from  various  portions  of  the  periphery  and  are  either  blunt 
or  pointed.  In  this  way  the  outline  of  the  blood  platelet  is  contin¬ 
ually  changing.  Fig.  2  represents  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  changes 
in  form  which  a  single  blood  platelet  undergoes  in  less  than  half  a 
minute.  In  this  case,  of  course,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  actually 
draw  the  changes  of  form,  for  when  the  composition  of  the  agar  is 
most  favorable,  these  changes  are  altogether  too  rapid.  Frequently 
the  blood  platelets  are  found,  during  the  period  in  which  they  are 
actually  projecting  pseudopodia,  to  move  slowly  about  the  field.  This 
is  without  doubt  an  independent  amoeboid  movement.  The  smallest 
forms  .as  well  as  the  largest  possess  this  power  to  move  themselves 
about; 

From  the  description  above  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blood 
platelets,  although  closely  conforming  to  the  small,  granular  amoeboid 
bodies  of  Reed,  differ  from  the  second  order  described  by  him  in  the 
absence  of  pigment.  It  is  difficult  to  say  as  to  whether  the  highly 
refractive  central  body  which  Deetjen  holds  to  be  a  nucleus  and  the 
statement  which  Reed  makes  that  he  has  never  demonstrated  a 
nucleus,  are  simply  differences  of  interpretation  or  represent  actual 
differences  in  the  amoeboid  bodies  in  question.  In  the  larger  bodies 
which  we  have  observed  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  in  cases  of  cancer  we 
have  observed  a  certain  condensation  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
protoplasm  which  we  held  to  represent  a  nucleus;  but  a  nucleus,  in 
the  sense  of  nuclei,  as  we  know  them  in  tissue  elements,  has,  of 
course,  never  been  observed. 
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After  a  comparison  of  our  own  observations  with  those  of  Reed 
and  the  more  recent  results  of  the  investigation  of  Deetjen  one  would 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  entire  matter  with  the  belief  that  both  Reed 
and  ourselves  had  simply  observed  the  amoeboid  form  of  the  blood 
platelet.  This  would  be  the  case,  had  we  not  recently  become 
acquainted  with  the  amoeboid  form  of  the  parasite  Plasmodiophora 
Brassicae.  The  swarm  spores  of  this  organism  are  minute  masses  of 
protoplasm  which,  when  first  liberated  from  the  spore  cysts  (see 
Figs.  I  and  2)  are  homogeneous.  They  are  from  3  to  4  micromilli¬ 
meters  in  diameter,  but  increase  in  size  until  they  become  trans¬ 
formed  to  typical  myxamoebae. 

In  the  swarming  stage  these  organisms  frequently  show  active 
amoeboid  motion,  rapidly  throwing  out  and  retracting  pseudopodia 
and  spine-like  projections  from  the  margin  of  their  protoplasm. 
They  frequently  contain  one  or  more  granules  of  pigment  and  a 
nucleus  is  not  demonstrable.  A  comparison  of  the  illustrations  from 
Woronin  (Fig.  3,  Article  on  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae)  will  at' 
once  show  the  similarity  of  this  phase  of  Plasmodiophora 
to  the  amoeboid  bodies  in  question.  The  difficulty  of  fix¬ 
ing  and  staining  this  form  of  Plasmodiophora  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  success  in  fixing  and  staining  the  amoeboid  bodies  in  vaccine  and 
those  which  we  have  seen  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  in  cases  of  cancer, 
have  thus  far  frustrated  any  attempt  at  a  more  accurate  comparison, 
and  until  more  suitable  methods  are  developed,  the  entire  matter  must 
be  left  in  abeyance.  While  the  work  of  Deetjen  suggests  a  more 
simple  solution  of  the  significance  of  these  bodies,  certain  forms  of 
organisms  belonging  in  the  class  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse  so 
closely  resemble  them  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  represent 
the  amoeboid  form  of  some  parasite.  The  lack  of  well-defined 
characteristics  in  the  swarming  stage  of  the  Myxomycetes  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  but  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  such  forms  do  exist  cannot  fail  to  advance  our  knowledge 
and  may  possibly  lead  to  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  obscure  prob¬ 
lems  in  infections  of  undetermined  etiology. 

Since  our  last  publication  we  have  found  but  one  case  of  peritoneal 
fluid  in  cancer  in  which  we  detected  the  actively  moving  amoeboid 
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Fig.  I,  after  Reed. 
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Fig.  2,  after  Deetjen. 
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Fig.  4.  Margin  of  inoculation  carcinoma  in  dog’s  liver.  Low  power. 
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forms  already  described.  A  number  of  animals  were  injected  with 
this  fluid,  and  in  one  of  them,  a  dog  (No.  i8),  which  we  arbitrarily 
killed  some  ninety  days  after  injection,  we  found  that  the  liver  was 
filled  with  firm,  whitish  nodules  which,  on  section,  proved  to  be  new 
formations  derived  from  the  hepatic  epithelium.  The  tissue  was 
hardened  in  sublimate  and  on  sectioning  and  staining,  according  to 
Plimmer’s  method,  a  lesion  of  almost  unique  characteristics  was 
found.  The  nodules  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of  rice  to 
that  of  a  small  pea.  They  were  essentially  all  of  the  same  character 
and  a  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

Under  low  power  the  nodules  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  epithelium  of  the  nodule  is  not  as  deeply  stained  as  that 
of  the  surrounding  hepatic  parenchyma.  At  the  margins  of  the 
nodules  areas  will  be  found  in  which  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is 
flattened,  but  at  the  greater  portion  of  the  periphery  the  cells  are  seen 
to  lose  their  typical  arrangement,  grow  irregularly  into  the  structure 
of  the  nodules,  staining  more  brilliantly  with  the  neutral  red  and 
present  a  great  variety  of  form.  (Fig.  3.)  This  merging  of  the 
typical  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  epithelium  into  the  irregularly 
'formed  epithelium  of  the  nodule  is  quite  abrupt.  (Fig.  4.)  With 
low  power  numbers  of  vesicular  inclusions  can  be  seen  in  the  epithe¬ 
lium  of  the  nodule.  These  are  extremely  frequent,  nearly  every  cell 
containing  one  or  more.  Toward  the  center  of  the  nodule  these  in¬ 
clusions  are  apparently  larger  than  those  near  the  periphery.  At 
three  different  points  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  are  included 
perivascular  connective  tissue  areas.  In  each  of  these  the  connective 
tissue  stroma  is  but  slightly  affected,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  round-celled  infiltration.  The  epithelium  on  all  sides 
shows  definite  evidence  of  proliferation,  whereas  the  stroma  of  the 
periportal  area  and  the  epithelium  of  the  gall  ducts  is  unchanged. 
At  the  margin  of  one  of  these  periportal  areas  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
hepatic  epithelium,  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  retained  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics. 

Under  high  power  the  cell  inclusions  can  be  readily  distinguished 
and  present  all  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  bird’s  eye  inclu¬ 
sions.  (See  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8.)  They  vary  in  size  from  3  to  10  micro- 
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millimeters.  The  smaller  bodies  are  distributed  about  the  periphery 
of  the  nodule  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  adjoining  normal 
hepatic  structure  shows  that  without  exception  the  inclusions  stop 
abruptly  at  the  margins  of  the  nodule.  In  no  case  have  we  found  a 
single  inclusion  beyond  the  area  of  transformed  epithelium.  The 
epithelium  forming  the  nodule  presents  many  bizarre  forms,  the 
nuclei  stain  deeply,  the  outlines  of  the  cell  are  irregular,  the  proto¬ 
plasm  takes  the  neutral  red.  Passing  toward  the  center  of  the  nodule 
it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  the  inclusions  increase  in  size, 
and  in  some  cases  the  structure  shows  evident  signs  of  disintegra¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  distended  by  a 
large  vacuolar  space,  and  in  some  of  these  spaces  well-preserved 
leucocytes  can  be  found.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  center  of  the 
nodule  the  inclusions  have  undergone  disintegration.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  inclusions  shows  that  the  predominating  form  is 
that  with  a  well-defined  margin  and  spherical  or  irregular  central 
body.  In  some  of  the  inclusions  the  central  portion  of  the  central 
body  takes  the  nuclear  stain.  In  some  of  the  larger  inclusions  a 
central  body,  with  grains  of  chromatin  distributed  in  a  circle  midway 
between  the  center  and  periphery,  are  to  be  found.  These  larger  in¬ 
clusions  frequently  present  the  appearance  of  poorly  formed  cysts 
embedded  in  the  protoplasm,  and  in  some  groups  of  hyaline  bodies 
are  easily  distinguishable.  This  transformation  in  the  inclusions  sug¬ 
gests  some  abortive  attempt  at  development.  The  penetration  of 
leucocytes  into  the  larger  structures  is  in  our  experience  unique.  We 
would  conclude  from  the  appearance  of  the  epithelium  of  this  nodule 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  infection  of  the  hepatic  epithelium  pro¬ 
gressing  at  the  periphery.  A  few  karyokinetic  figures  can  be  found, 
and  the  evidences  of  compression,  at  certain  portions  of  the  periphery 
of  the  nodule,  indicate  that  it  is  increasing  in  bulk.  The  appearance 
of  the  epithelium  and  the  entire  structure  of  the  nodule  are  those. 
found  in  primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  The  arrangement  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  inclusions  indicate  that  they  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  proliferation  of  the  hepatic  epithelium. 

In  the  light  of  this  experiment  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  adhere 
to  our  belief  in  the  specific  nature  of  the  small  amoeboid  bodies  which 
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we  have  observed  in  the  peritoneal  fluid.  We  have  examined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peritoneal  exudates  in  cases  of  widespread  carcinoma  of  the 
abdominal  organs  without  finding  them.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
they  are  not  always  present.  We  have  been  unable  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  they  appear,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  are  present  at  certain  times  during  the  progress  of  the  disease 
and  absent  at  others.  The  lesions  which  we  have  thus  far  observed 
in  animals,  as  the  result  of  inoculation  or  injection  with  peritoneal 
fluid  containing  these  amoeboid  bodies,  have  led  in  a  few  instances  to 
epithelial  proliferation,  in  this  last  case  associated  with  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  intracellular  inclusions  presenting  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  typical  bird's-eye  inclusions  in  cancer.  At  the  same 
time  these  proliferations  have  presented  the  characteristics  of  primary 
infections  of  the  epithelium  and  in  no  case  have  been  associated  with 
metastasis.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  are  • 
abortive  and  represent  an  unusual  state  of  affairs  produced  by  the 
unnatural  introduction  of  the  organism  under  such  conditions  that 
it  is  incapable  of  producing  more  than  a  temporary  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium.  While  this  line  of  investigation  has  proven  ex¬ 
tremely  suggestive,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  in  this  way  the  problem 
can  be  brought  to  ultimate  solution.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  an  ectogenous  cycle,  probably  in  the  body  of  some 
intermediate  host,  is  necessary  before  the  organism  is  capable  of  a 
primary  infection. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  parasites,  which 
might  be  viewed  as  being  more  or  less  distinctly  related  to  the  forms 
we  have  observed  in  cancer,  which  we  believe  to  be  parasitic,  we 
have  undertaken  an  investigation  of  certain  protozoan  parasites,  and 
because  of  striking  characteristics  which  the  organism  presents  we 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  intracellular  parasite  of  clubroot, 
known  as  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae.  A  description  of  this  organ¬ 
ism,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  led  us,  is  hereby  submitted. 


PLASMODIOPHORA  BRASSICAE  (WORONIN). 


By  Harvey  R.  Gaylord,  M.  D. 


This  organism,  discovered  by  Woronin  in  1876,  is  the  recognized 
cause  of  a  disease  of  many  of  the  edible  Cruciferae,  notably  all  kinds 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  radish,  kohlrabi,  and,  according  to 
Tubeuf,  has  also  been  found  in  Iberis  umbellata,  Cap  sella  bursa- 
past  oris,  Mathiola  incana.  The  infection  of  the  vegetables  above 
named  by  this  organism  is  followed  by  the  development  upon  the 
roots  of  tumor-like  outgrowths  and  swellings  of  varying  size  and 
bizarre  form.  (Fig.  i.)  The  foliage  of  the  infected  plant  is 
usually  stunted,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  shows  such  evident 
wilting  that  the  infected  plants  can  be  readily  detected  by  this  means  - 
alone.  The  disease  has  a  very  extensive  distribution  and  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  economical  importance.  It  is  known  in  this  country  as 
“  clubroot,”  “  clumproot  ”  and  “  clubbing.”  In  England  it  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  “  finger-and-toe  disease  ”  or  “  anbury  ” ;  in 
Russia,  where  the  organism  w^as  discovered,  “  kapoustnaja  kila  ” ;  in 
Germany  as  “  kohlhernie,”  “  kohlkropf  ”  or  “  vingerzichte,”  and  in 
Belgium  and  France  as  “  maladie  digitoire.”  The  distribution  of 
the  parasite  seems  to  be  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  plants  which  it 
infects.  The  disease  produced  such  ravages  in  Russia  that  in  1872 
the  Royal  Association  of  Gardeners  offered  a  prize  for  the  discoverv 
of  the  cause  and  a  means  of  prevention.  The  disease  was  first  noted 
in  Scotland  in  1789.  According  to  Eycleshymer,  writing  in  1891, 
the  stronghold  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  especially  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  and  the  southeastern  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  had  at  that  time,  however, 
extended  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  had  also 
been  noted  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Michigan.  This 
author  has  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  occa- 
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sionally  develops  in  newly  broken  ground  where  no  crop  has  yet  been 
grown,  and  believes  that  this  indicates  that  certain  soils  harbor  the 
organism  as  a  saprophyte.  The  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  un¬ 
usually  wet  seasons,  and  is  almost  endemic  on  land  which  is  poorly 
drained  and  damp.  It  seldom  occurs  where  the  loam  is  sandy  or 
calcareous.  The  same  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  limestone  outcroppings  the  vegetables  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  attack,  and  states  that  on  Long  Island  the 
gardeners  raise  their  cabbages  year  after  year  on  the  old  shell  heaps 
without  any  trace  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  known  to  occur  in 
fields  which  have  been  covered  with  compost,  where  the  adjoining 
fields  which  had  not  been  fertilized  were  free  from  attack. 

The  organism  which  produces  these  outgrowths  and  tumor  forma¬ 
tions  presents  many  points  of  interest.  Woronin,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse,  classified  it  among  the  Myxomy- 
cetes,  an  order  of  uncertain  position,  but  generally  viewed  as  lying 
midway  between  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms. 

DeBary,^  who  considers  this  order  to  belong  more  properly  to  the 
animal  than  to  the  plant  kingdom,  has  suggested  the  name  Myceto- 
soa,  which,  according  to  more  recent  classifications,  is  preferable. 
Certain  groups  of  these  organisms  present  characteristics  which 
identify  them  with  the  lowest  forms  of  plants,  while  others  present 
characteristics  which  unmistakably  indicate  that  they  are  of  proto¬ 
zoan  nature.  To  this  last  group  undoubtedly  belongs  Plasmodio¬ 
phora  Brassicce.  Doflein^  so  classifies  the  organism,  and  in  fact 
places  the  order  Mycetozoa  under  the  Rhizopoda.  The  lower  forms 
of  this  order  present  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Amcebce  and 
the  Heliozoa,  but  differ  distinctly  from  these  organisms  in  their  de¬ 
velopmental  cycle.  In  fact,  very  little  is  known  about  the  entire 
class,  and  without  doubt  many  points  in  the  cycle  still  remain  to  be 
determined.  Duflein  divides  the  order  into  two  suborders,  Proto- 
myxidea  and  Mycetozoidea. 

^Comparative  Morphology  and  Biology  of  the  Fungi,  Mycetozoa  and 
Bacteria.  1887. 

*Die  Protozoen  als  Parasiten  und  Krankheitserreger  nach  biologischen 
Gesicthspunkten  dargastellt.  Jena.  1901. 


The  organism  we  are  considering  is  placed  by  this  author  in  the 
first  suborder.  The  developmental  cycle  of  these  organisms  differs 
according  to  their  position  in  the  scale.  The  higher,  those  which 
most  closely  approximate  the  fungi,  present  more  or  less  complicated 
cycles,  but  in  none  has  a  sexual  phase  been  determined.  So  little  is 
known  about  them,  however,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  are 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  life  cycle  of  even  the  lowest 
forms.  The  simplest  form  of  the  Mycetozoa  is  found  in  a  minute 
mass  of  protoplasm,  the  so-called  swarm  spore,  which  develops  into 
Myxamoebae.  In  this  phase  the  Myxamoebse  may  change  their  form, 
protrude  delicate  flagella  and  are  then  known  as  myxoflagellates. 
The  flagellate  and  amoeboid  forms  are  practically  interchangeable. 
As  an  amoeba  the  organism  contains  a  more  or  less  well-defined 
nucleus  and  occasionally  a  contractile  vacuole.  It  may  divide  and 
in  this  way  increase  in  number;  it  may  become  encysted  as  a  single 
amoeba,  or  certain  of  the  organisms  may  increase  in  size  until  cysts 
of  considerable  dimensions  are  formed  in  which  there  develop  a  num¬ 
ber  of  spores.  In  all  probability  this  stage  is  preceded  by  some  form 
of  copulation  as  yet  undetermined.  The  spores  in  this  case,  after 
liberation  from  the  cyst,  probably  develop  within  them  swarmers, 
which,  on  escaping,  take  on  the  form  of  myxamoebae  or  flagellates. 
Fig.  2,  adapted  from  Doflein,  illustrates  what  is  known  of  the  cycle 
of  the  Protomyxidea,  the  suborder  to  which  Plasmodia phora  belongs. 
Question  marks  inserted  in  this  cycle  indicate  that  possible  inter¬ 
mediary  stages  are  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  organism  Plasmodiophora  as  described  by  Woronin  was  first 
noted  in  the  spore  form  as  minute,  spherical,  yellowish-green  bodies 
of  uniform  size,  filling  the  enlarged  cells  of  the  infected  plant.  (Fig. 
3.)  These  cells  were  usually  arranged  in  groups.  Besides  the 
spores,  Woronin  recognized  the  presence  in  certain  cells  of  large 
masses  of  protoplasm  more  or  less  filling  out  the  sap  spaces  of  the 
cell.  These  he  viewed  as  the  plasmodial  form  of  the  organism. 

As  to  the  ectogenous  phase  of  the  parasite,  Woronin  noted  that  the 
spores  presented  a  definite  delimiting  capsule  within  which  granular 
protoplasm  could  be  detected.  The  mass  of  protoplasm  within  the 
cyst  later  developed  into  a  definite  body  or  swarmer  which,  on  the 
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Figs.  47, 48, 49,  50,  resting  spores ;  51,  beginning  germination  ;  52,  escape  of  the  myxamoebae  from  the  cysts ,  53,  free  amoebae, 
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bursting  of  the  cyst,  was  liberated  and  thereupon  took  on  the  form 
of  an  amoeba,  showing  more  or  less  active  amoeboid  motion,  or  pro¬ 
truding  delicate  flagella  and  moving  about  the  field  in  the  form  of  a 
flagellate.  Fig.  3,  after  Woronin,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  phase 
of  the  organism.  Woronin  determined  that  the  organism  observed 
was  the  cause  of  the  tumor-like  outgrowths  in  which  they  were 
found,  by  infecting  ground  with  the  dried  roots  of  infected  plants. 
By  so  doing  he  established  beyond  question  the  relation  of  the 
organisms  to  the  disease. 

Upon  the  disintegration  of  the  roots  the  spores  of  the  organism 
remain  in  the  ground  until  the  following  season,  when  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  the  swarm  spores  are  liberated  from  the 
spore  cysts  and  infect  the  growing  plants.  The  exact  method  by 
which  the  amoeboid  or  flagellate  form  of  the  organism  enters  the 
uninfected  plant  has  never  been  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  by  means  of  the  root  hairs. 

Infection  may  occur,  according  to  Woronin,  at  any  period  during 
the  life  of  the  plant  and  affects  not  only  early  but  late  vegetables. 

The  article  of  Woronin  remained  for  many  years  the  only  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  of  this  organism.  Many  notes  as  to  its  occur¬ 
rence,  methods  of  prevention,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
literature,  but  no  advance  was  made  in  the  subject  until  the  publica¬ 
tion  ‘of  Nawaschin.^  This  author  undertook  an  investigation  with 
modern  histological  methods  to  clear  up  the  obscure  phases  of  the 
organism  in  the  plant  cells,  to  investigate  the  changes  produced  in 
the  plant  by  the  organism,  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
the  cell  and  the  parasite.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  Woronin’s  article  called  attention  to  a  possible  relation 
between  these  tumors  in  plants  and  those  found  in  man  and  animals. 
The  wording  of  this  paragraph  is  so  significant  in  the  light  of 
present  investigation  and  it  is  so  seldom  referred  to,  although  made 
in  1878,  that  it  would  seem  desirable  to  give  it  verbatim; 

Ich  vermuthe  namlich,  dass  die  Erscheinung  und  Entwickelung  vieler 
pathologischer  Auswiichse  und  Anschwellungen,  die  auf  dem  thierischen 
Organismus  vorkommen,  auf  folgende  Weise  erklart  werden  konnen:  In 


^  Flora.  Bd.  86.  H.  5,  1899. 
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den  lebendigen  Organismus  dringen,  auf  irgend  welchem  Wege,  kleine 
Myxamoben  ein,  die  sich  allmahlich  in  Plasmodien  entwickeln  und  im 
Gewebe  dieses  oder  jenes  Organs  eine  bedeutende  Reizung  hervorrufen; 
dieses  verursacht  im  Organ  eine  pathologische  Veranderung  des  ganzen 
Gewebes,  von  welcher  denn  auch  die  Form  und  Grosse  der  krankhaften 
Auswiichse  oder  Anschwellungen  abhangig  sind.  Nachstfolgende  Unter- 
suchungen  werden  zeigen,  ob  meine  Vermuthung  sich  bestatigen  lasst. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  article  Nawaschin  calls  attention  to  the 
closing  paragraph  of  Woronin’s  article  above  given  and  notes  the 
fact  that  from  the  standpoint  of  general  pathology  Plasmodiophora 
is  worthy  of  special  attention  as  an  intracellular  parasite,  producing 
a  specific  tumor  which  bears  many  analogies  to  the  so-called 
“  malignant  ”  tumors  in  animals  and  man.  He  furthermore  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Plasmodiophora  undoubtedly  stands  very 
close  to  the  Sporozoa,  the  recognized  cause  of  many  infections  in 
animals.  Nawaschin’s  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  results  of 
sectioning  and  the  staining  of  the  plant  tumors  and  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  intracellular  phases  of  the  organism.  This,  he  finds,- 
makes  its  first  appearance  within  the  plant  cell  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
developed  amoeba,  which  in  osmic  acid  preparations  (Flemming  or 
Hermann)  may  be  immediately  detected  within  the  plant  cell  as  a 
mass  of  closely  packed,  regular,  blackened,  granules.  On  careful 
examination  with  higher  powers  these  granules  are  found  to  be 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  more  or  less  well-defined 
outlines.  (Fig.  4.)  Between  the  granules  one  or  more  clear  spaces 
will  be  found  within  which  a  spherical,  centrally  placed  body,  bright 
red  in  safranin  preparations,  can  be  distinguished.  These  prove,  on 
further  observation  to  represent  nuclei.  If  the  osmic  acid  is  removed 
from  the  preparations  these  nuclei  are  found  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  protoplasm  of  the  amoebae.  The  youngest  amoebae  observed  by 
Nawaschin  have  always  possessed  at  least  two  nuclei.  These 
present  definite  characteristics.  They  are  spherical  or  oval  in  the 
resting  stage,  have  a  fairly  well-developed  nuclear  membrane,  are 
apparently  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  and  possess  a  highly  refractile 
central  body,  as  he  expresses  it,  “  of  nucleolar  nature.”  The  in¬ 
fected  plant  cells  are  always  arranged  in  groups,  and  each  cell 
usually  contains  more  than  one  amoeba. 
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The  normal  plant  cell  possesses  a  well-defined  membrane  of 
cellulose  lined  by  a  narrow  layer  of  protoplasm  which  extends  in 
bridges  to  the  nucleus,  which  lies  in  varying  positions  within  the 
cell  cavity.  The  spaces  between  the  bridges  of  protoplasm  are  filled 
with  cell  sap.  It  is  within  the  sap  spaces  that  the  amoebae  first  make 
their  appearance.  The  method  of  their  entry  as  swarm  spores  into 
the  infected  plant  is,  as  we  have  stated,  as  yet  undetermined.  The 
nucleus  of  the  plant  cell  is  spherical,  oval  or  of  irregular  shape, 
possesses  a  nuclear  membrane  and  a  large,  spherical  or  irregularly 
shaped  nucleolus.  It  is  many  times  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
largest  nuclei  in  the  amoebae  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristic  appearance.  The  conditions  within  the  plant  cell  are 
so  simple  that  the  morphology  of  the  parasite  and  its  relation  to  the 
cell  can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  Fig.  4,  after  Nawas- 
chin,  represents  a  preparation  from  which  the  osmic  acid  has  not 
been  removed  and  the  amoebae  are  seen  within  the  plant  cell  sharply 
defined  by  the  regular,  black  granules  embedded  in  their  protoplasm. 
The  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  amoebae  in  preparations 
from  which  the  osmic  acid  has  been  removed  is  not  invariably  well- 
defined.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  very  young  organisms.  In 
these  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism  may  be  poorly  developed,  and 
in  fact  consist  of  mere  threads  extending  into  the  surrounding  plant 
protoplasm,  in  which  it  is  apparently  lost.  Figs.  5  and  6,  from 
Nawaschin,  represent  two  young  amoebae  immediately  after  division 
of  the  nuclei.  The  protoplasm  in  these  cases  presents  the  character¬ 
istics  just  mentioned. 

While  Woronin  believed  that  the  increase  in  number  of  amoebae 
within  certain  cells  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  organism 
at  this  stage  passed  from  one  cell  to  the  other,  Nawaschin  has  shown 
that  this  interpretation  is  incorrect.  He  has  never  been  able  to  detect 
any  amoeba  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  wall  pits  of  the  cells. 
He  has  been  able  to  determine  that  the}^  increase  in  number  by 
division,  that  the  presence  of  the  organisms  for  a  long  period  causes 
no  change  in  the  plant  cell ;  that  during  this  stage  the  organism  lives 
in  a  state  of  symbiotic  relation  with  the  host  cell,  until  through  pro¬ 
liferation  the  number  of  amoebae  in  the  plant  cell  makes  sufficient 
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demands  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  whereupon  the  host  cell 
divides  by  the  regular  process  of  karyokinesis.  The  amoebae  in  thivS 
case  are  more  or  less  equally  distributed  in  the  daughter  cells.  (  See 
Fig.  7,  from  Nawaschin.)  By  this  means,  according  to  Nawaschin, 
the  organism  is  distributed  in  the  diseased  portions  of  the  plant. 
The  fact  that  the  infected  cells  lie  in  groups  is  thus  explained. 
When,  however,  the  demand  upon  the  infected  cell  can  no  longer  be 
met  and  the  nutrition  is  finally  exhausted,  the  amoebae  pass  through 
certain  preparative  changes,  finalty  coalesce  to  plasmodia,  the  nuclei 
all  divide  by  the  regular  process  of  karyokinesis  and  the  entire  mass 
is  divided  up  into  minute  myxamoebae,  each  with  a  single  nucleus. 
These  myxamoebae  secrete  a  membrane  about  them,  take  on  a  spheri¬ 
cal  form  and  become  condensed  into  spherical  spores.  There  is  no 
sac  (peridium)  formed  about  the  plasmodium  in  this  process  of 
spore  formation,  but  as  Woronin  has  pointed  out,  in  all  probability 
the  absence  of  the  peridium  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  formation,  the  walls  of  the  exhausted  plant  cell  perform-- 
ing  this  function. 

The  first  evidence  of  nuclear  division  is  found  in  the  appearance 
within  the  clear  space  between  the  periphery  and  central  body  of 
minute  grains  of  chromatin  irregularly  placed.  These  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  a  plane,  which  later  becomes  that  of  division,  in  a  circle 
about  the  central  body.  This  first  becomes  elongated  and  then 
divides.  A  longitudinal  section  at  this  stage  shows  two  closely  ap¬ 
proximated  central  bodies  with  two  small  grains  of  chromatin  in  the 
plane  of  division,  but  close  to  the  divided  central  body.  In  cross 
section  this  figure  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rosette,  the 
central  body  being  surrounded  by  more  or  less  equi-distant  granules 
of  chromatin.  The  central  bodies  then  withdraw  to  the  poles  of  the 
cell  and  half  of  the  chromatin  becomes  intimately  associated  with 
each.  The  elongated  nucleus  is  then  divided  into  two  spherical 
smaller  nuclei  by  the  capsule  passing  into  the  center  and  coalescing. 
In  this  phase  it  commonly  occurs  that  the  entire  elongated  nucleus 
is  bent  upon  itself,  which  results  in  the  nuclei,  when  completed,  being 
placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  each  other  and  presenting  a  characteristic 
appearance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  from  Nawaschin.  Nawaschin  has 
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not  attempted  to  analyze  this  method  of  nuclear  division,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  process  of  coalescence  and 
regular  karyokinetic  changes  in  the  resulting  plasmodium  which 
terminates  in  spore  formation. 

It  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  illustrations  taken  from  Nawas- 
^  chin  that  the  nucleus  of  the  amoeboid  form  of  Plasmodiophora  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  distinct  similarity  of  appearance  with  the  cell  inclu¬ 
sions  noted  in  cancer,  a  fact  which  has  been  noted  by  von  Leyden 
and  others. 

The  analogy  between  the  tumors  resulting  from  the  infection  of 
the  plant  by  this  organism  and  malignant  tumors  in  man  and 
animals,  as  pointed  out  by  Woronin,  was  emphasized  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Behla,^  who  noted  the  great  frequence  of  clubroot  in  the 
gardens  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  town  of 
Luckau,  in  which  cancer  was  particularly  prevalent.  He  likewise 
found  that  fragments  of  the  plant  tumors  inoculated  into  animals 
produced  swellings  and  tumor-like  formations,  but  he  was  unable  to 
detect  the  parasite  in  the  animal  tissues.  A  more  direct  support  of 
the  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  preliminary  statement  of  Podwys- 
sotzki,  1900,  who  found  that  animals  inoculated  with  fragments  of 
clubroot  developed  tumors  which  possessed  certain  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  sarcomata  and  endotheliomata.  The  attention  of 
Podwyssotzki  was  attracted  to  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae  through  the 
work  of  Nawaschin,  both  of  these  observers  being  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Kieff.  Podwyssotzki’s  conclusions  are 
of  such  great  interest  that  it  is  desirable  to  quote  them  in  full ; 

1.  It  is  possible  to  produce  by  inoculation  with  Plasmodiophora  BrassiccE 
tumors  in  animals,  thus  far  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

2.  These  tumors  are  of  mesodermic  origin  and  in  the  progressive  stage 
are  similar  to  large  celled  sarcomata  or  endotheliomata,  or  the  granulo- 
mata  found  in  leprosy. 

3.  These  tumors  are  the  result  of  a  marked  hypertrophy  and  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  elements,  especially  the  endothelium  of 
the  perivascular  lymph  spaces.  One  is,  therefore,  justified  in  speaking  of 
a  mycetozoan  perithelioma  or  granuloma.  The  proliferation  leads  to  the 
formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood  vessels  of  larger  or  smaller 
infiltrations  or  nodular  formations.  Leucocytic  infiltration  is  demonstrable 

^Behla.  Die  geographisch-statistische  Methode  als  Hulfsfactor  der 
Krebsforschung.  Zeit.  f.  Hygiene  u.  Infectionskrankheiten,  Vol.  3'2,  p.  123. 
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in  the  first  stages  of  the  infection,  but  disappears  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  day. 

4.  The  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse  are  found  in  the  tumor  cells 
either  singly  or  in  great  numbers.  In  the  latter  case  the  cells  are  greatly 
distended  and  the  spores  are  surrounded  by  a  mucin-like  substance  which 
gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  plasmodial  mass  filling  the  body  of 
the  cell. 

5.  The  more  mature  tumor  cells  contain  the  greater  number  of  spores. 
Many  of  these  are  so  greatly  distended  and  show  such  marked  vacuoliza¬ 
tion  that  they  are  apparently  being  destroyed.  For  this  reason  the  central 
portion  of  the  tumor  is  often  represented  by  a  yellowish,  half  dry  mass 
of  disintegrated  cells. 

6.  The  most  peripheral  or  youngest  elements  of  the  tumor  contain  fewer 
of  the  spores.  These  are  difficult  to  demonstrate.  It  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different  stages  of  metamorphosis 
from  the  centrally  arranged  older  cells  of  the  tumor  containing  large 
numbers  of  well-defined  spores. 

7.  In  many  places  in  these  tumors  may  be  found  giant  cells,  including 
within  their  bodies  numbers  of  spores.  In  some  of  these  giant  cells  the 
spores  have  disappeared. 

8.  The  nuclei  of  the  infected  cells  for  a  considerable  period  show  no 
changes  aside  from  increase  in  size  and  chromatin  content.  Many  of  the 
cells  containing  spores  show  evident  mitosis,  proving  that  the  parasite- 
induces  proliferation  of  the  nuclei. 

9.  The  picture  presented  in  these  nodular  formations  can  be  most  easily 
understood  as  evidence  of  specific  phagocytosis,  as  undoubtedly  many  of 
the  spores  are  destroyed  within  the  cells,  in  which  case  they  gradually 
become  incorporated  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  and  can  no  longer 
be  differentiated.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  cells  of  this  sort  which  were 
observed  by  Behla  and  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  portions  of 
clubroot  after  transplantation  into  animals  produced  infection,  although 
the  parasites  could  not  be  detected  within  the  cells. 

10.  It  would  seem  that  the  nuclear  substance  of  the  spore  undergoes  a 
progressive  metamorphosis.  In  many  of  the  spores  two  or  more  chromatin 
containing  nucleoli  may  be  found.  The  spore  in  this  case  presents  an 
appearance  suggestive  to  the  differentiation  found  in  mitosis.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  an  actual  increase  of  elements 
within  the  spore  occurs.  This  question  must  be  the  subject  of  future 
investigation.  In  many  cells,  however,  the  parasite  may  be  found  without 
the  characteristic  capsule.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  infection  of  cells  so  far  from  the  center  of  the  tumor  with¬ 
out  an  increase  of  elements  within  the  spore,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the 
comparatively  large  spores  (about  the  size  of  an  erythrocyte)  should  be 
carried  by  the  lymph  through  the  small  lymph  spaces.  Spores  within  the 
leucocytes  have  never  been  encountered. 

1 1.  The  larger  cells  in  sections  fixed  in  Flemming’s  fluid  present  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  picture.  Surrounding  the  single  spores  the  adjacent 
protoplasm  of  the  tumor  cell  is  filled  with  closely  arranged  minute  fat  drop¬ 
lets,  so  that  the  infected  cell  is  readily  detected  even  with  low  power.  Such 
cells  present  the  appearance  of  a  vacuolated  cell,  each  vacuole  surrounded 
by  fat  droplets.  Under  oil  immersion  the  structure  of  the  cell  can  be 
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readily  determined,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  minute  fat  droplets  are 
a  portion  of  the  parasite,  the  protoplasm  of  which,  in  the  vegetable  tumors, 
is  normally  filled  with  fat  droplets.  The  fat  remains  within  the  spores 
after  implantation  in  the  tissues  of  animals,  so  long  as  the  spore  remains 
free.  It  diminishes  in  the  spores  so  soon  as  they  are  taken  up  by  the 
connective  tissue  cells.  When  this  has  occurred  the  spores  gradually  lose 
their  fat,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  minute  fat  droplets  within  the 
capsule. 

12.  In  an  extremely  malignant  case  of  sarcomatosis  of  the  peritoneum, 
kidneys,  thyroid  and  other  organs  of  a  child,  from  the  clinic  of  Professor 
Tchernoft,  I  have  observed  the  presence  of  cells  presenting  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  those  above  described.  They  were  especially  prominent  in 
preparations  hardened  in  Flemming’s  fluid,  where  they  could  readily  be 
detected  with  low  power  because  of  the  blackening  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  the  fat.  Under  oil  immersion  these  cells  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  minute  round  bodies  within  vacuoles.  A  further  report 
of  these  parasitic  inclusions  will  appear  later. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  preliminary  statement  of  Podwys- 
sotzki  no  one  has  apparently  disproved  or  confirmed  his  results.  One 
or  two  observers  have  confirmed  the  similarity  of  appearance  be¬ 
tween  certain  forms  of  Plasmodiophora  and  the  inclusions  in  cancer 
(von  Leyden,  Feinberg)  while  others  (Lubarsch,  Nosske)  believe 
that  this  analogy  is  not  justified. 

'Results  of  inoculation  experiments  with  Plasmodiophora. — Early 
in  1901,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Welch,  we  came  into 
possession  of  the  article  of  Nawaschin,  which  naturally  fixed  our 
attention  upon  the  preliminary  statement  of  Podwyssotzki,  above 
mentioned.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  experimenting  with 
Plasmodiophora  in  various  ways.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Erwin  F.  Smith,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  we  were  placed  in  communication  with  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Morse  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Burlington,  Vermont.  These  gentlemen  have  repeatedly  furnished 
us  with  young  clubroots,  grown  for  us  in  their  greenhouses  during 
the  winter.  Through  Dr.  Smith  we  were  likewise  placed  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Dr.  M.  C.  Potter  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  whom  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  quantity 
of  clubroots  from  England.  Careful  comparison  of  the  Plasmodio¬ 
phora  obtained  from  this  source  and  that  found  in  America  shows 
no  distinguishable  diflference.  To  all  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned 
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we  are  deeply  indebted  and  desire  to  express  our  thanks  for  much 
assistance. 

With  the  material  obtained  from  these  sources  and  with  clubroot 
obtained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
disease  is  prevalent,  to  which  our  attention  was  called  by  Dr.  1.  P. 
Lyon,  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Hamilton,  where  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  still  more  prevalent,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  infecting 
earth.  Cabbages  and  other  varieties  of  Brassicse  grown  upon  this 
ground,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  open,  in  a  prepared  bed 
at  the  rear  of  our  Laboratory,  have  supplied  us  continually  with 
material.  Fig.  8  is  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  raised  in  the  bed 
above  mentioned  during  the  past  summer.  We  began  our  investi¬ 
gations  by  careful  examinations  of  the  fresh  material.  The  spores  of 
the  organism  could  be  readily  detected  in  freehand  sections,  or  in 
scrapings  from  the  fresh  surface  of  the  clubroot.  Many  of  the  infected 
cells  were  found  filled  with  these  closely  packed  spherical  bodies. 
(See  Fig.  3-43,  from  Woronin.)  They  measured  3.33  ij.  in  diameter. 
Some  of  them  were  homogeneous  (see  Fig.  3-49,  from  Woronin). 
In  some  a  delicate  outline  within  the  delimiting  capsule  could  be 
observed,  and  in  the  majority  one  or  more  highly  refractive  bodies. 
The  relation  of  these  spores  to  osmic  acid  zvas  ascertained  zjuith  the 
result  that  the  various  forms  zjuere  found  to  blacken  after  treatment 
of  a  fezv  hours.  ^This  blackening  affected  the  capsule  of  the  spore 
and  the  highly  refractive  central  body.  Where  the  spores  zjuere 
homogeneous  they  took  on  diffuse  blackening.  The  color  was 
usually  yellowish-green,  rarely  of  a  brownish  tinge.  When  treated 
zjuith  Sudan  III,  some  of  the  spores  stained  intensely  while  others 
took  up  the  stain  less  rapidly.  In  the  spore  forms  containing  a 
well-defined,  highly  refractive  central  body,  this  and  the  capsule 
were  usually  first  blackened  by  osmic  acid  or  stained  by  Sudan  III, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

In  young  clubroots  the  amoebae  described  by  Nawaschin  could  be 
readily  detected.  These  were  found  in  the  form  of  spherical  or 
oval  masses  of  protoplasm  within  the  sap  spaces  of  the  plant  cell, 
filled  with  coarse  granules,  approximately  one  micromillimeter  in 
diameter.  These  granules  were  highly  refractive  and  in  many  cases 
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Club-root  in  the  cabbage.  Grown  in  artificially  infected  soil. 
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were  in  active  motion.  The  nuclei  of  the  amoebae  were  visible  as 
vacuoles  in  the  protoplasm,  and  occasionally  a  highly  refractive  cen¬ 
tral  body  could  be  observed.  The  whole  appearance  of  these  forms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nucleus,  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  eosinophile,  as  they  appear  in  fresh  preparations.  The  striking 
character  of  this  resemblance  was  extremely  impressive.  Occa¬ 
sionally  free  amoebae  could  be  detected  in  the  fluid  of  the  scrapings, 
in  which  case  they  were  spherical,  the  granules  usually  in  active 
motion.  Attempts  were  made  to  flx  and  stain  them  but  without 
great  success,  the  best  results  being  obtained  in  the  sections  to  be 
described  later. 

■  This  phase  of  the  organism  will  continue  to  offer  a  field  for  research  for 
some  time.  The  observations  thus  far  reported  are  largely  confirmatory, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  forms  thus  far  undescribed.  An  article  on  the 
staining  affinities  of  various  forms  of  the  organism  will  be  published  shortly 
by  Dr.  Matzinger,  with  whom  the  observations  on  the  ectogenous  cycle  of 
Plasmodiophora  Brassicas  were  jointly  conducted. 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  development  of  the  organism 
portions  of  dried  clubroot  were  placed  in  flasks  containing  sterile 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  at  room  temperature.  In  many  cases 
the  water  in  the  flasks  was  rapidly  overgrown  by  bacteria,  but  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  bacteria  did  not  develop  with  such  rapidity  we 
were  able  to  trace  the  development  of  the  swarmers  within  the  spore 
cysts,  their  liberation  from  the  spore  cysts  and  their  presence  free  in 
the  fluid.  The  smallest  recognizable  form  of  the  organism  (swarm¬ 
ers)  is  a  spherical,  highly  refractive  body  resembling  a  minute 
drop  of  fat,  varying  in  size  between  i  and  3  [j.,  each  having  attached 
to  it  a  delicate,  thread-like  flagellum,  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  even  with  the  highest  powers.  This  minute,  spherical 
form  of  the  organism  moves  about  rapidly  in  the  field  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  this  delicate  thread.  In  preparations  treated  with  osmic  acid 
the  body  of  this  form  of  the  organism  fails  to  blacken  even  after  pro¬ 
longed  treatment.  The  next  recognizable  forms  of  the  organism  are 
the  myxamoebae  and  myxoflagellates,  the  latter  being  more  common. 
The  swarmers  can  be  seen  developing  within  the  spore  cyst,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Woronin  (see  Figs.  3-51-52.)  Our  experience  in  this 
connection  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  no  less  an  authority  than 
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Tubeufi  has  recently  stated  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  observe 
this  phase  and  that  the  late  Professor  Frank  had  likewise  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  causing  the  spores  to  develop  into  cysts  with  the  liberation 
of  the  swarmers.  von  Leyden  has  also  made  the  same  statement. 

The  development  of  the  swarmers  within  the  spores  begins  by  the 
spore  increasing  in  size  to  about  4  to  6  //,  the  highly  refractive  body 
within  the  spore  sac  gradually  disappearing  and  the  contents  of  the 
sac  taking  on  a  well-defined  granular  character.  This  granular 
protoplasm  (also  shown  by  Woronin)  gradually  contracts  until  the 
mass  within  the  spore  sac  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  membrane.  At  the  proper  time  the  spore  sac  bursts, 
liberating  the  mass  of  protoplasm,  which,  after  passing  into  the 
surrounding  medium,  takes  on  the  form  of  a  myxamoeba  or  of  a 
myxoflagellate.  The  protoplasm  of  the  organism  at  the  time  of 
liberation  is  homogeneous.  A  nucleus  can  occasionally  be  observed, 
but  is  extremely  indistinct.  All  attempts  to  harden  and  stain  the 
organisms  in  any  of  the  forms  described,  have  given  but  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  In  the  most  successful  attempts  the  organism  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  mass  of  protoplasm  of  rounded  or  irregular  form,  with  a 
center  staining  somewhat  more  deeply  than  the  surrounding  proto¬ 
plasm.  We  have  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a 
contractile  vacuole.  The  organism  in  this  stage  is  so  lacking  in 
characteristics  that  all  attempts  to  establish  a  means  of  identification 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  in  this  ^phase  that  the  organism  is  supposed  to 
infect  the  plant,  we  have  attempted  to  detect  the  swarmers  and  flagel¬ 
lates  in  the  tissues  of  animals.  Cultures  containing  large  numbers 
of  the  swarmers  have  been  injected  into  animals  intravenously  and 
directly  into  the  tissue,  the  animal  being  killed  and  the  tissues 
hardened  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection.  In  no  case  have 
we  definitely  succeeded  in  locating  the  swarmers  by  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Once  in  the  tissue,  becoming  rounded,  they  present  an  appear¬ 
ance  so  like  structures  usually  interpreted  as  degeneration  products, 
that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  recognize  the  organism  with 
certainty. 

_ _ - — - 1 

^ Verhandlungen  der  Komite  fiir  Krebsforschung.  Sitzung  am  9  Januar 
1902. 
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Examinations  of  clubroot  by  means  of  hardened  and  stained  sec¬ 
tions. — The  staining  method  which  we  have  principally  utilized  is 
the  method  of  Plimmer,  inasmuch  as  we  desired  from  the  beginning 
to  compare  the  appearances  of  the  organism  to  the  cell  inclusions  in 
cancer,  as  demonstrated  by  this  method.  The  method  recommended 
by  Nawaschin  has  likewise  been  employed,  and  as  given  by  this 
author  is  as  follows:  Very  small  portions  of  the  infected  root  are 
placed  in  strong  Flemming’s  solution,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  should  be  removed, 
as  longer  action  of  the  fixative  permanently  blackens  the  protoplasm 
of  the  organism.  After  embedding  in  paraffin,  sections  two  or  three 
micromillimeters  are  cut  and  attached  to  the  slide  by  cohesion. 
When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  osmic  acid  from  the  preparation  the 
sections  and  slides  are  placed  in  hydrogen  peroxide,  full  strength. 
Preparations  are  mounted  in  thickened  cedar  oil  stained  with  Fein- 
berg’s  safranin-gentian-violet-orange  stain.  Sections  are  first 
stained  with  one  per  cent  safranin  solution,  washed  in  water  and 
then  counterstained  with  two  per  cent  gentian-violet  solution.  Pass 
through  alcohol  and  clear  in  clove  oil  which  has  been  saturated  with 
orange,  in  which  they  may  remain  a  considerable  length  of  time 
without  overstaining.  They  may  then  be  cleared  with  xylol  and 
mounted  in  balsam,  or  cleared  in  commercial  oil  of  cedar  and 
mounted  in  thickened  cedar  oil. 

This  method  gives  excellent  preparations,  but  in  no  way  superior 
to  those  obtained  by  the  method  recommended  by  Plimmer  for  the 
demonstration  of  cellular  inclusions  in  cancer. 

Sections  of  mature  clubroots  are  distinguished  by  groups  of  hyper¬ 
trophic  cells  filled  with  closely  packed  spores.  Preparations  har¬ 
dened  in  Ffermann  and  stained  with  safranin  show  that  many  of  the 
spores  are  blackened  by  the  osmic  acid.  Those  which  do  not  show 
the  black  reaction  stain  diffusely  with  the  safranin.  The  dense  de¬ 
limiting  membrane  in  the  unblackened  spore  can  be  detected  by  a 
slight  difference  in  the  refractive  index.  Within  this  an  irregular 
outline,  possibly  representing  the  protoplasmic  content  of  the  spore, 
is  distinctly  visible.  The  spores  present  a  most  interesting  appear¬ 
ance  in  preparations  from  which  the  osmic  acid  has  been  removed 
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and  treated  with  the  following  steps  of  Plimmer’s  method.  In  this 
case  it  has  been  found  that  the  reaction  of  the  spore  to  the  iron 
haematoxylin  is  almost  as  capricious  as  its  relation  to  osmic.  Many 
of  the  spores  are  stained  a  diffuse  blue-black,  in  which  case  the 
internal  structures  are  obscured.  A  certain  number  are  entirely  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  nuclear  stain,  in  which  case  the  irregular  internal  struc¬ 
ture  can  be  readily  observed.  (Fig.  9.)  The  spores  are  of  uniform 
size  and  measure,  as  above  stated,  3.33  p..  The  amcebse  present  the 
characteristics  already  given  by  Nawaschin.  In  the  younger  roots 
examined  they  are  the  predominating  form  and  in  the  very  young 
otitgrowths  the  spores  are  entirely  absent.  The  nuclei  of  the  amoebae 
stain  with  a  protoplasmic  stain,  Plimmer’s  method,  thus  presenting 
an  appearance  extremely  like  that  of  the  so-called  “  Plimmer’s  body,” 
the  characteristic  cell  inclusion  of  cancer.  They  vary  considerably 
in  size  in  the  different  amoebae,  but  the  nuclei  in  each  amoeba  are  of 
practically  the  same  dimension.  (Fig.  10.)  We  have  detected 
nuclei  as  small  as  two  micromillimeters  in  diameter  and  others  five' 
micromillimeters.  Most  of  the  nuclei  are  spherical  in  outline,  but 
many  oval  or  fusiform  nuclei  will  be  encountered.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  amoebae  in  osmic  acid  preparations  is  either  granular  or 
coarsely  reticulated,  depending  upon  the  success  of  the  fixation. 
The.  outlines  of  the  mature  amoebae  can  be  readily  determined,  hut  in 
the  younger  forms,  as  pointed  out  by  N awaschin,  the  protoplasm  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  cell  and  is 
often  poorly  developed,  in  which  case  the  nucleus  presents  an  appear¬ 
ance  extremely  like  the  cell  inclusions  in  cancer.  The  central  body 
stains  somezvhat  more  intensely  than  the  nuclear  membrane.  The 
nuclear  membrane  of  the  smaller  nuclei  is,  as  a  rule,  poorly  de¬ 
veloped,  in  many  cases  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  which  case  the 
nucleus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm  con¬ 
taining  a  highly  refractive  central  body.  Many  of  the  cells  are  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  closely  packed  amoebae,  in  which  case  the  cell 
protoplasm  is  practically  obliterated.  The  infected  cells  lie  in 
groups,  as  described  by  Nawaschin,  but  these  groups  are  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hypertrophic  plant  cells  containing  no  parasites.  The 
nuclei  of  the  plant  cells  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  amoebae. 
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measuring  on  the  average  lo  to  12  micromillimeters  in  diameter. 
The  amoebae  vary  in  size,  the  smaller  measuring  4  or  5  micromilli¬ 
meters,  the  larger  18  or  20  micromillimeters  in  their  greatest 
diameter.  The  form  of  the  amoebae  varies  within  wide  limits,  but 
the  predominating  form  is  oval  or  spherical.  We  have  counted  as 
many  as  20  nuclei  in  one  section  of  an  amoeba. 

In  the  material  thus  far  examined  we  have  been  unable  to  collect 
all  the  different  forms  described  by  Nawaschin,  as  evidence  of 
nuclear  division  of  the  amoebae,  but  divided  central  bodies  with  the 
grains  of  chromatin  arranged  in  the  plane  of  division  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  For  this  purpose  young  roots  are  required.  The  phases 
leading  to  spore  formation  are  more  readily  discernible.  Large 
amoebae  in  which  the  nuclei  are  indistinct  are  extremely  frequent. 
The  outline  of  the  amoebae  in  this  stage  becomes  indistinct  (Fig.  9) 
and  those  adjacent  to  each  other  coalesce.  Many  of  the  cells  are 
filled  with  granular  masses  of  protoplasm  nearly  or  completely  fill¬ 
ing  the  entire  cell  (plasmodia).  (Fig.  9.)  The  nuclei  of  these 
masses  of  protoplasm,  which  are  scarcely  discernible,  then  divide  by 
a  process  of  regular  karyokinesis,  so  that  large  masses  are  found 
filled  with  achromatic  spindles,  with  well-defined  medullary  plates. 
At  this  stage  the  entire  mass  of  protoplasm  divides  into  irregularly 
shaped  units  surrounding  the  spindles,  and  these,  according  to 
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Nawaschin,  by  a  process  of  condensation  form  the  spherical  spores. 

Infection  of  animals  with  Plasmodiophora. — Having  determined 
the  appearance  of  the  spores,  amoeboid  and  plasmodial  forms  of  the 
organism  within  the  plant,  both  in  the  fresh  state  and  in  hardened 
sections,  we  have  undertaken  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  Behla  and 
Podwyssozki  by  implanting  fragments  of  the  tumor-like  outgrowths 
of  the  infected  roots  beneath  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  into  the 
peritoneal  cavities  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  have  employed  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  a  few  white  rats  and 
frogs. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows :  Fresh  clubroot  imme¬ 
diately  after  removal  from  the  ground  was  washed  for  a  period  of 
time  in  running  water,  then  carefully  scrubbed  with  a  brush  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirt,  after  which  it  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  in  a  i  :2000 
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sublimate  solution,  then  thoroughly  washed  in  sterile  water. 
Observing  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions,  sections  of  the  tumor¬ 
like  outgrowths  8  or  lo  mm.  in  thickness  were  cut  from  the  root, 
and  with  a  sterile  canula  disks  were  punched  from  the  cortical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  outgrowth,  in  each  case  avoiding  the  periphery.  A 
slight  incision  was  made  through  the  skin  in  guinea-pigs  and  rab¬ 
bits,  the  canula  was  introduced,  the  disk  of  clubroot  pushed  from  the 
canula  into  the  integument  and  the  wound  closed. 

In  all  of  the  animals  thus  treated  the  wound  healed  rapidly  without 
suppuration,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  clubroot  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  disinfected  and  bacteria  were  introduced.  Where  infection 
did  not  occur  the  results  were  uniform,  whether  the  implantation  was 
made  in  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits.  In  each  case  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  fresh  material  before  implantation.  Several 
animals  were  inoculated  with  very  young  outgrowths,  the  tissue  of 
which,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  showed  only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  amoebse  within  the  plant  cells,  and  in  these  cases  no  infection 
resulted.  In  the  remaining  experiments  the  microscopic  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  many  spores  of  the  organism,  which  were 
likewise  readily  detected  in  the  fragments  of  plant  tissue  remaining 
after  removal  from  the  animal  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment. 

In  all  of  these  experiments  there  developed  at  the  site  of  implanta¬ 
tion  a  distinct  tumor,  which  increased  in  size  for  a  period  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  at  which  time  they  were  usually  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut.  From  the  sixth  week  on  the  tumors  gradually  decreased 
in  size,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  site  of  the  implantation 
was  marked  only  by  a  small  mass  of  connective  tissue  or  had  totally 
disappeared.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  fresh  tumors  dur¬ 
ing  the  stage  of  progression,  i.  e.,  to  six  weeks,  was  found  on  removal 
to  consist  of  the  remains  of  the  implanted  vegetable  tissue  surrounded 
by  pinkish-white  granulation  tissue  constituting  the  tumor.  Scrap¬ 
ings  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  tumor,  avoiding  the  plant  tissue, 
showed  that  the  growth  is  composed  of  large  cells  of  connective 
tissue  or  endothelial  origin.  These  cells  possess  large  vesicular 
nuclei  containing  one  or  more  nucleoli.  An  occasional  cell  is  met 
in  which  the  nucleus  is  in  some  stage  of  karyokinesis.  These  large 
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cells  can  be  readily  detected  by  numbers  of  minute,  highly  refractive 
fat  droplets  embedded  in  the  protoplasm.  Under  high  power,  be¬ 
sides  the  nucleus  the  large  phagocytic  elements  are  found  to  contain 
within  their  protoplasm  numbers  of  cell  inclusions  presenting  the 
appearance  of  vacuoles  containing  central  bodies.  Each  cell  usually 
contains  several  of  these  inclusions,  and  in  some  cases  the  proto¬ 
plasm  is  closely  packed  with  the  inclusions  and  fat  droplets.  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  inclusions  present  the  appearance  of  the  spores  of  Plas- 
modiophora  when  examined  in  the  fresh  state,  i.  e.,  spherical, 
greenish-yellow  bodies  of  high  refractive  index,  with  a  highly  re¬ 
fractive  central  body.  The  derivation  of  the  inclusions  first  men¬ 
tioned  from  the  typical  spores  of  the  organism  can  be  readily  traced. 
In  the  younger  tumors  the  fresh  scrapings  show  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  leucocytes.  Careful  examination  of  the  leucocytes 
shows  that  spores  or  inclusions  within  the  leucocytes  are  extremely 
rare.  In  only  one  case  have  we  found  a  spore  within  a  leucocyte. 

Sections  through  the  surrounding  tissue  and  the  implanted 
vegetable  tissue  were  hardened  in  sublimate,  formalin  and  Her¬ 
mann’s  fluid.  Preparations  hardened  in  Hermann  and  stained 
with  Plimmer’s  method  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
An  examination  of  growths  of  ten  days  or  under  reveal 
the  following  relations :  The  outline  of  the  plant  structure 
is  well  preserved  and  the  relations  of  the  contained  spores 
and  the  remains  of  the  amoebae  can  be  easily  determined.  At 
the  margins  the  plant  tissue  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  coarse  granu¬ 
lation  tissue,  more  or  less  densely  mixed  with  polymorph  nuclear 
leucocytes.  In  uninfected  cases  the  leucocytes  are  seldom  present 
after  the  twelfth  day,  as  pointed  out  by  Podwyssozki.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  tissue  reveals  the  spores  intact  within  the  infected 
cells.  In  preparations  from  which  the  osmic  acid  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  spore  presents  a  characteristic  appearance.  Instead  of 
the  diffused  blackening  which  characterizes  the  spore  in  the  fresh 
state,  in  many  spores  the  fat  is  gathered  together  in  globules  at  the 
center.  (See  Fig.  ii.)  At  the  margin  of  the  plant  tissue  the  spores 
can  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  into  the  granulation  tissue  by  the 
blackened  droplets  of  fat  which  they  contain.  It  is  evident  by  study- 
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ing  the  margin  of  the  preparation  that  the  spores  rapidly  lose  their 
fat,  whereupon  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  in  preparations 
stained  with  safranin.  In  preparations  from  which  the  osmic  acid 
has  been  removed  and  the  section  stained  with  iron  haematoxylin  and 
neutral  red  (Plimmer’s  method)  the  chromatin  of  the  spores  stains  a 
blue-black,  and  in  the  spores  remaining  in  the  plant  tissue  is 
irregularly  arranged  near  the  center  of  the  spore.  At  the  margins 
of  the  plant  tissue  the  spores  can  be  detected  in  the  elements  of  the 
granulation  tissue  surrounding  it.  This  tissue  is  made  up  of  large 
connective  tissue  phagocytes  with  vesicular  nuclei  of  varying  size. 
The  nuclei  stain  deeply  and  contain  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  pro¬ 
toplasm  is  finely  granular.  In  these  cells  the  spores  of  the  organism 
can  be  demonstrated,  although  in  preparations  from  the  tenth  day 
on  many  show  marked  alterations  in  appearance.  In  early  implan¬ 
tations  the  spores  are  readily  recognizable,  still  containing  chromatin 
and  presenting  the  appearance  found  in  the  spores  included  in  the 
plant  tissue.  The  large  phagocytic  cells  contain  usually  one  or  more.  - 
In  some  cases  the  protoplasm  is  filled  with  closely  packed  spores.  In 
tumors  from  the  twelfth  day  on  many  of  the  spores  within  the  cells 
are  found  to  have  increased  in  size.  The  chromatin  is  usually  absent 
and  the  protoplasm  is  contracted  in  the  form  of  a  central  body  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  clear  space.  (Figs.  12  and  13.)  The  periphery  of 
the  spore  is  indistinguishable  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  con¬ 
taining  it,  and  the  whole  presents  an  appearance  closely  resembling 
certain  cell  inclusions  in  cancer. 

The  condition  of  the  amoebae  within  the  plant  tissue  after  implanta¬ 
tion  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  animals  is  worthy  of 
especial  attention.  In  all  preparations  we  have  found  that  the 
amoehce  and  all  forms  of  the  parasite,  with  the  exception  of  the  spores, 
have  disintegrated.  The  site  of  these  forms  is  marked  by  masses  of 
disintegrated  protoplasm  and  chromatic  material.  By  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  portions  of  the  plant  tissue  in  each  case  before  implanta¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  this  is  actually  what  occurs. 
The  infection  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  therefore  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  spores,  and  the  amoebae  are  undoubtedly  incapable  of 
producing  infection.  This  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  we  im¬ 
planted  fragments  of  young  clubroot  in  which  the  organism  had  not 
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reached  the  stage  of  spore  formation.  In  all  of  these  experiments 
the  fragment  of  plant  tissue  acted  simply  as  a  foreign  body  in  the 
tissue,  and  after  the  usual  period  disintegrated  and  was  removed. 
Macroscopically  these  cases  could  be  readily  distinguished  from  those 
in  which  the  plant  tissue  contained  spores,  in  which  case  granulation 
tumors  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  invariably  developed.  It  is  highly 
probable  in  this  case  that  the  amcebce  perished  zvith  the  plant  cell,  in 
zvhich  case  the  symbiosis  referred  to  by  N awaschin  is  apparently 
complete. 

The  nodules  which  result  from  the  infection  of  warm-blooded 
animals  by  the  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  disappear  in  a  period  vary¬ 
ing  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  They  are  therefore  not  malig¬ 
nant,  the  organism  being  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  activity  of  the 
cells  in  which  they  are  found. 

Our  second  series  of  experiments,  in  which  we  employed  frogs, 
presented  even  more  definite  characteristics  than  those  found  in 
warm-blooded  animals.  In  these  experiments  the  necessity  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  bacteria  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  The  frog  is  apparently  capable  of  overcoming 
bacterial  infection  with  readiness.  In  these  experiments  the  club- 
root  was  ground  in  a  mortar  in  sterile  salt  solution.  After  deter¬ 
mining  that  spores  were  present  in  the  material  it  was  strained 
through  cheese-cloth  to  remove  the  coarse  fragments  of  plant  and 
then  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
Frogs  examined  at  the  end  of  seven  to  ten  days  show  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  peritoneum,  especially  in  the  omentum,  whitish  firm 
nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  grain  of  rice  and  larger. 
In  some  cases  the  omentum  is  thickly  infiltrated  with  larger  and 
smaller  nodules.  Teased  preparations  from  these  nodules  and  scraps 
ings  show  that  they  are  composed  of  large  endothelial  cells  contain¬ 
ing  spores  of  Plasmodiophora,  and  in  scrapings  made  from  the 
periphery  of  the  nodules  large  numbers  of  coarsely  granulated  ele¬ 
ments  can  be  found.  In  frogs  killed  after  the  fifteenth  day  the 
granulated  cells  are  greatly  decreased  in  number.  The  granulated 
cells  were  never  found  to  contain  the  spores  of  the  organisms.  The 
nodules  were  hardened  in  formalin,  sublimate  and  Hermann’s  fluid. 
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Preparations  hardened  in  sublimate  and  Hermann  were  best  suited 
for  the  investigation  of  the  spores,  which  in  the  formalin  prepara¬ 
tions  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  In  sections  hardened  in  subli¬ 
mate  and  stained  with  hasmatoxylin-eosin  the  structure  of  the  nodules 
is  well-defined.  It  consists  of  accumulations  of  large  cells  with  large 
vesicular  nuclei  of  varying  shapes.  Many  of  the  cells  are  oval,  the 
majority  are  fusiform.  (Fig.  14.)  They  are  closely  packed  and  in 
many  cases  arranged  about  centers,  presenting  an  appearance  not 
unlike  the  pseudo-pearls  or  whorls  found  in  certain  endotheliomata. 
(Fig.  15.)  The  nuclei  are  rich  in  chromatin;  the  cell  protoplasm 
stains  readily  with  eosin.  On  the  surface  of  the  smaller  nodules 
which  lie  directly  beneath  the  peritoneum  the  superficial  endothelium 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  the  nodules.  The 
nodules  frequently  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  blood  vessels,  and  from 
their  relation  have  apparently  developed  in  the  sub-peritoneal  lymph 
spaces.  About  the  margins  of  the  nodules  the  connective  tissue 
stroma  is  densely  infiltrated  with  polynuclear  eosinophiles.  (Fig. 
16.)  The  cells  forming  the  nodules  can  be  readily  distinguished  in 
the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  stroma.  At  the  margins  of  the 
larger  nodules  the  cells  forming  them  penetrate  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  stroma,  in  which  they  form  cell  nests  sharply  delimited  from  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue.  Frequent  karyokinetic  figures  are 
found  within  the  nodules  which  have  never  been  detected  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  connective  tissue.  (Figs.  17  and  18.)  In  preparations 
stained  with  hsematoxylin  eosin  the  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  are 
scarcely  discernible.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells  at  the  centres  of 
the  nodules  presents  a  coarse  granular  appearance,  and  is  apparently 
filled  with  rounded  bodies -of  indefinite  form  which  occasionally  stain 
a  pale  rose  tinge  with  haematoxylin.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  further 
examination  of  preparations,  these  bodies  are  the  spores  of  Plas¬ 
modiophora.  In  formalin  preparations  the  spores  are  still  more 
poorly  defined  and  would  undoubtedly  escape  notice.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  use  of  this  fixative  Behla  failed  to  detect  the  spores  of  the 
organism  in  infected  cells. 

In  sections  from  material  hardened  in  osmic  acid,  from  which  the 
osmic  acid  has  not  been  removed,  counterstained  with  safranin,  the 
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spores  of  the  organism  within  the  cells  of  the  nodules  can  readily 
be  detected  as  blackened,  spherical  bodies,  approximately  three 
micromillimeters  in  diameter.  Under  low  power  (see  Fig.  19)  the 
spores  present  the  appearance  of  fat  droplets  blackened  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  osmic  acid  within  the  cells.  They  are  most  densely 
arranged  at  the  centers  of  the  nodules,  the  cells  at  the  periphery  con¬ 
taining  a  fewer  number  of  spores  than  those  forming  the  center. 
Under  high  power  (Fig.  20),  the  fat  is  found  to  be  most  densely 
arranged  about  the  periphery  of  the  spore,  and  many  spores  are 
found  which  apparently  contain  no  fat  whatever.  These  shadowy 
forms,  many  of  which  apparently  contain  no  internal  structure,  look 
like  minute  shadowy  red  blood  corpuscles.  In  preparations  hardened 
in  sublimate  and  stained  with  Plimmer’s  method  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  hsematoxylin-eosin  preparations, 
with  the  exception  that  the  nuclei  are  more  sharply  defined  and  many 
of  the  spores  are  found  to  contain  chromatin.  The  differentiation 
of  the  cells  of  the  nodules  from  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
stroma  is  more  sharply  defined.  Karyokinetic  figures  are  likewise 
more  pregnantly  stained  and  are  found  to  be  quite  numerous.  The 
characteristic  nest-like  arrangement  of  the  endothelial  cells  is  like¬ 
wise  clearly  defined.  (Fig.  14.)  The  granules  of  the  eosinophiles 
of  these  preparations  are  capriciously  stained,  in  many  cells 
unstained,  in  others  distinctly  blue.  The  finer  structures  of  the 
spores  are  best  observed  in  preparations  hardened  in  Hermann’s 
fluid  and  stained  with  iron  hsematoxylin  and  neutral  red.  (Fig. 
21.)  In  these  sections  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of  the  spores  have 
lost  their  chromatin,  while  the  majority  possess  an  irregular  chro¬ 
matic  structure  at  the  center  of  the  spore  separated  from  the 
delimiting  capsule  by  a  narrow  space.  Many  of  the  spores  are 
entirely  free  from  chromatin,  and  in  some  the  chromatin  is  arranged 
about  the  periphery  of  the  spores  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  of 
uniform  size.  In  a  few  cells  we  have  seen  structures  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  micromillimeters  in  diameter  sharply  defined  from  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  containing  uniform  granules,  staining  deeply 
with  the  nuclear  stain.  These  forms  are  rare  and  we  believe  them  to 
be  derived  from  the  spores.  Whether  they  represent  a  stage  of 
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further  development  or  retrograde  changes  in  the  spores  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine.  Free  chromatin  granules  of  this  type  are  like¬ 
wise  occasionally  encountered,  especially  about  the  peripheries  of  the 
nodules.  Occasionally  spores  are  encountered  which  have  increased 
in  size,  which  are  free  from  chromatic  material,  with  an  irregular, 
or  spherical  central  body,  again  presenting  an  appearance  closely 
resembling  the  cell  inclusions  of  carcinoma.  The  granules  of  the 
granulated  cells  in  these  sections  stain  deeply  with  the  iron  hsema- 
toxylin.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether  one  is 
dealing  with  the  minute  spherical  elements  apparently  derived  from 
the  spores,  or  free  granules  from  these  cells.  In  regions  in  which 
the  granulated  cells  are  abundant  the  differentiation  is  often  impos¬ 
sible.  A  few  sublimate  sections  were  stained  with  Biondi-Heiden- 
hain  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  affinity  of  the  granules  of 
these  cells,  which  were  found  to  stain  a  brilliant  orange.  A  certain 
number  of  the  larger  endothelial  cells  near  the  centers  of  the  nodules 
were  found  to  contain  great  numbers  of  spores.  In  many  cases  their 
protoplasm  was  greatly  distended  and  the  spores  were  closely  packed 
in  large  vacuoles  presenting  an  appearance  not  unlike  a  cyst  filled 
with  spores.  Fig.  22  represents  a  cell  of  this  description  from  a 
section  stained  with  Biondi-Heidenhain.  The  appearance  of  the 
spores  in  these  cells  is  so  like  illustrations  in  the  recent  publication 
of  von  Leyden  of  inclusions  found  in  carcinoma  of  the  lung  that 
the  two  should  be  viewed  together.  (Fig.  23.)  The  tendency  of 
the  cells  of  the  nodules  to  coalesce  often  leads  to  the  formation  of 
giant  cells.  In  one  of  our  preparations  giant  cells  with  the  spores 
arranged  about  the  nuclei  were  occasionally  encountered.  The 
relation  of  the  spores  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  is  often  of  interest. 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  smaller  cells  composing  the  nodules, 
the  nucleus  of  the 'cell  will  be  found  to  be  pushed  to  one  side  and' 
curved  about  the  spore,  giving  it  an  appearance  closely  representing 
certain  illustrations  of  centrosomes.  .In  the  giant  cells  the  spores 
are  commonly  arranged  about  the  nuclei,  the  center  of  the  giant  cell 
being  free.  (Fig.  24.)  In  sections  stained  with  Mallory’s  con¬ 
nective  tissue  stain  the  cells  of  the  nodules  stain  a  brilliant  red  or 
orange,  whereas  the  connective  tissue  stroma  stains  a  brilliant  blue. 
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Fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue  can  be  found  extending  into  the 
smaller  nodules,  but  the  larger  nodules  are,  for  the  most  part,  free 
from  stroma,  except  about  the  margins  where  the  cells  of  the  nodules 
infiltrate  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  structure  from  which 
they  were  sharply  defined. 

Frog  III,  killed  after  47  days,  shows  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liver  the  mesentery  and  omentum,  nodules  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  large  grain  of  rice.  These  are  firm  and  white 
and  of  a  little  greater  consistence  than  those  found  in  Frog  I.  Fresh 
examination  shows  these  nodules  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  large,  spindle  elements  in  which  an  occasional  vesicular  structure, 
varying  in  size  from  three  to  six  micromillimeters,  can  be  found. 
Many  of  these  vesicular  structures  contain  central  bodies  which  are 
undoubtedly  spores  of  Plasmodiophora.  In  sections  hardened  in 
sublimate  and  stained  with  hsematoxylin-eosin  the  tissue  of  the  nodule 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  large  spindle  elements  with  vesicular 
nuclei.  Viewed  under  low  power  these  cells  are  seen  to  be  arranged 
about  centers,  presenting  an  appearance  like  the  whorls  of  cells  found 
in  certain  sarcomata.  Occasional  giant  cells  are  present,  measuring 
as  high  as  30  micromillimeters  in  greatest  diameter.  These  contain 
many  nuclei,  as  many  as  18  or  20  being  counted  in  one  cell.  These 
are  usually  arranged  about  the  periphery  of  the  cell  or  in  a  group 
at  the'  center.  Careful  examination  of  the  preparation  for  spores 
shows  that  occasional  cells  contain  shadowy  spherical  bodies,  usually 
without  other  structure,  but  occasionally  with  a  central  body.  Many 
of  these  spores  are  as  large  as  six  micromillimeters  and  present  the 
characteristics  of  intracellular  inclusions  found  in  carcinoma. 
Occasionally  a  granulated  cell  can  be  found  at  the  margin  of  the 
nodules.  The  cells  of  the  nodules  do  not  stain  as  deeply  as  those  of 
[  Frog  I,  and  the  intracellular  connective  tissue  stroma  is  more  promi- 
^  nent.  Embedded  in  one  of  these  nodules  are  two  cystic  structures  of 
J  spherical  outline  measuring  eight  micromillimeters  in  diameter, 
f  Their  margins  present  a  beaded  or  radiating  appearance,  and  each 
J  contains  a  mass  of  unstained  protoplasm  of  irregular  form,  nearly 
*  filling  the  cyst  cavity.  The  appearance  of  these  structures  is  so 

1 

i  striking  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  that  they  represent  the  spore 
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cysts  of  Plasmodiophora  with  well-developed  swarm  spores  within 
them. 

From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spores  of  Plasmo¬ 
diophora,  when  injected  into  animals,  are  capable  of  causing  granu- 
lomata  composed  largely  of  endothelial  cells  which  present  certain 
characteristics  distinguishing  them  from  the  ordinary  infectious 
granulomata,  and  which  give  them  an  appearance  more  closely  re¬ 
sembling  endothelioma  and  sarcoma  than  the  granulomata  usually 
encountered.  From  a  careful  survey  of  our  preparations  we  are 
able  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Podwyssozki  given  on  page  27, 
and  further  to  add  that  the  observation  in  Frog  III  of  perfectlv 
developed  spore  cysts  inclosing  what  seem  to  be  well-developed 
swarmers  shows  that  the  organism  is  capable  of  development  to  this 
stage  within  the  tissues  of  cold-blooded  animals.  These  nodules,  as 
stated  by  Podwyssozki,  ultimately  subside  and  resemble  endothelio- 
mata  only  in  their  histological  characteristics.  The  spores,  both  in 
warm  and  cold-blooded  animals,  undergo  certain  alterations  in  the 
tissue,  after  which  they  closely  resemble  certain  of  the  bird’s-eye 
inclusions  in  malignant  tumors. 

The  large  numbers  of  eosinophiles  noted  about  and  in  the  nodules 
in  the  animals  infected  with  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  call  to  mind 
the  similar  accumulations  found  in  the  lymphomata  of  Hodgkin’s 
disease.  The  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  in  the  tissues  of  both 
warm  and  cold-blooded  animals  correspond  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  very  closely  to  certain  structures  described  by  Flexner*  in 
lympho-sarcoma  which  he  suggested  were  protozoa.  It  is  possible 
that  a  further  investigation  of  Plasmodiophora  and  allied  organisms 
may  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  spherical  bodies  described  by 
the  above  author. 

The  analogy  between  clubroot  and  cancer. — The  application  of  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  the  amoeboid  form  of  Plas¬ 
modiophora  in  clubroot,  as  determined  by  Nawaschin,  to  the  nature 
of  the  proliferation  of  the  cancerous  epithelium  as  it  is  now  under- 

*  Multiple  lympho-sarcomata,  with  a  report  of  two  cases.  A  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  infectious  nature  of  lympho-sarcoma.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital  Reports,  Vol.  Ill,  1894,  p.  153. 
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stood  in  man,  reveals  the  following  status :  The  outgrowths  of 
clubroot  are  the  result  of  proliferation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  cells 
of  the  cortex.  The  cells  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  plant  are 
never  infected.  Inasmuch  as  the  infection  of  the  plant  can  occur 
during  any  stage  of  its  development,  this  must  be  attributed  to  a 
selective  faculty  on  the  part  of  the  swarm  spores  at  the  time  of  their 
entry  into  the  plant  tissue.  Examination  of  sections  of  young  club- 
root  in  which  the  amoeboid  is  the  predominating  form  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  discloses  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  infected  cells  as 
pointed  out  by  Nawaschin.  A  similar  distribution  can  be  found  in 
the  beautiful  illustrations  of  Woronin.  (Fig.  25.)  The  infected 
cells  are  in  every  case  arranged  in  groups,  and  serial  sections  show 
that  each  infected  cell  is  at  some  point  adjacent  to  another  infected 
cell,  the  whole  group  surrounded  by  hypertrophic  cells  in  which  no 
parasites  are  to  be  found.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cells 
and  the  fact  that  the  amoebae  have  never  been  detected  in  the  act  of 
penetrating  the  wall  pits  of  the  cells  has  led  Nawaschin  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  distribution  of  the  parasites  is  owing  exclusively  to 
/  the  proliferation  of  one  or  more  primarily  infected  cells.  That  he 
has  found  dividing  plant  cells  containing  amoebae  and  that  the  amoebae 
are  in  this  way  distributed  is  beyond  doubt.  The  distribution  of  the 
groups  of  infected  cells  throughout  the  cortex  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  multiple  infection.  An  examination  of  the  hypertrophic 
cells  of  the  cortex  surrounding  the  groups  of  infected  cells,  but  free 
from  parasites,  reveals  the  presence  of  an  occasional  karyokinetic 
figure.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  amoebae,  themselves  in¬ 
capable  of  penetrating  from  one  cell  to  another,  liberate  some  soluble 
toxic  substance  which,  diffusing  into  the  surrounding  cells  of  the 
cortex,  leads  to  hypertrophy  and  occasionally  to  proliferation.  This 
toxic  agent,  whatever  its  nature,  is  likewise  capable  of  causing  pro¬ 
liferation  of  the  cells  forming  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  which  in  some 
cases  proliferate  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
infected  cells  they  are  frequently  tortuous,  coiled  and  otherwise  dis¬ 
torted.  This  condition  is  admirably  shown  in  Fig.  26,  from 
Woronin.  In  no  case  have  parasites  been  found  within  the  cells  of 
the  vessels.  On  examination  of  sections  of  clubroot  in  which  the 
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amoebse  have  passed  through  the  plasmodial  phase  terminating  in 
spore  formation,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  hypertrophic  character  of 
the  surrounding  parenchyma  cells  has  largely  disappeared.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  the  toxic  action  of  the  parasite  is  confined  to 
the  vegetative  stage.  The  proliferation  of  the  cells  in  the  tumor  can 
therefore  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first,  infected  cells ;  the 
stimulus  for  the  division  in  this  case  is  probably  toxic,  but  the  pro¬ 
liferation  is  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofif  the  parasite, 
which  is  seldom  successful,  as  the  amoebae  proliferate  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  host  cell,  and  by  the  time  the  process  of  proliferation 
is  terminated  in  the  plant  element,  the  entire  cell  being  filled  with 
amoebae,  a  certain  number  remain  in  each  of  the  daughter  cells  formed 
by  the  division.  The  second  order  of  proliferation  is  that  affecting 
the  surrounding  structures.  This  is  purely  toxic  and  appears  to 
subside  when  the  proliferative  phase  of  the  organism  terminates. 
This  affects  the  adjacent  cells  of  the  cortex  and  the  cells  of  the  vascu¬ 
lar  system.  If  fragments  of  clubroot  containing  amoebae  are  trans¬ 
planted  upon  the  cortex  of  an  uninfected  plant  of  the  same  variety,  a 
tumor  will  develop  which  is  the  result  of  proliferation  of  the  infected 
transplanted  cells,  combined  with  hypertrophy  and  a  certain  amount 
of  proliferation  in  the  surrounding  parenchyma  cells  of  the  plant 
upon  which  the  infected  cells  have  been  implanted.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  if  cells  of  the  tumor  in  the  first  case  could  be 
selected  which  contained  no  parasites,  no  tumor  formation  would 
result  in  the  inoculated  plant.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  order  to 
produce  clubroot  by  inoculation  infected  cells  must  be  transplanted. 
In  this  case  likewise  both  cell  and  parasite  must  be  transplanted 
intact.  Attempts  to  produce  inoculation  tumors  in  plants  with  the 
amoebae  alone  have  thus  far  proved  negative,  and  so  far  as  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  extends,  a  primary  infection  can  only  be  induced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  flagellate  form  of  the  organism  after  the 
germination  of  the  spores  in  the  earth.  The  endothelial  connective 
tissue  tumors  which  result  in  animals  from  the  implantation  or 
inoculation  of  the  spore  form  of  Plasmodiophora  from  the  plant,  are 
probably  largely  the  result  of  toxic  substances  contained  within  the 
spore,  acting  upon  the  cells  of  the  animal.  The  transient  leucocy- 
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tosis  likewise  strongly  suggests  this  explanation.  As  the  organism 
is  incapable  of  accomplishing  a  reproductive  cycle  when  implanted 
under  these  conditions,  the  process  is  not  progressive,  although  the 
spores  are  found  shortly  after  implantation  embedded  in  the  cells 
which  have  proliferated  about  them. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  karyokinetic  figures  in  the  cells  of  the 
animal  forming  these  tumors  indicates  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
spores  is  capable  of  inducing  proliferation  of  certain  elements  in  the 
animal.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  toxic  activity  of  the  spores  is 
exerted  in  a  selective  way.  The  cells  surrounding  the  implanted 
spores,  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  (transient  leucocytosis)  are 
all  of  one  character  and  apparently  derived  from  one  source. 
Instead  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  elements,  such  as  we  find  in 
granulation  tissue,  these  nodules  are  all  of  the  same  type,  and  in  the 
frog  present  an  appearance  in  the  progressive  stage  closely  re¬ 
sembling  endothelioma. 

If  in  the  light  of  the  ascertained  facts  governing  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Plasmodiophora  and  the  plant  cell,  as  above  stated,  we  turn 
to  the  conditions  as  we  find  them  in  cancer  in  man  and  animals,  a 
series  of  analogies  can  be  developed  which  indicate  that  in  Plasmodio¬ 
phora  we  have  a  parasite,  the  cause  of  a  specific  tumor,  which  in  its 
relation  to  the  tissue  which  it  infects  fulfils  many  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  required  of  a  parasite  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
bearing  a  direct  etiologic  relation  to  cancer.  The  investigations  of 
Hauser,  Peterson  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  in  primary 
epithelial  growths  a  direct  continuity  with  the  epithelium  from  which 
the  tumor  is  derived  can  be  readily  traced.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  serial  sections  and  wax  models.  These  investi¬ 
gations  have  likewise  shown,  especially  in  epithelioma,  a  form  of 
tumor  which  has  been  most  frequently  subjected  to  this  form  of 
examination,  that  the  proliferation  frequently  begins  at  several 
points,  as  a  rule  not  far  distant  from  one  another.  Starting  at  these 
points  the  tumor  spreads  into  the  surrounding  structure  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  lymph  spaces,  carcinomatous  cells  are  carried  into 
the  circulation,  when  the  phenomenon  of  metastasis  formation  super¬ 
venes. 
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Associated  with  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  is  with  rare 
exceptions  a  reaction  of  the  adjacent  connective  tissue.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  well-known  round  celled  infiltration  at  the  margins 
of  many  carcinomata,  by  the  extensive  development  of  a  connective 
tissue  stroma  and  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  karyokinetic  figures 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  elements  forming  it.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  mitosis  in  the  stroma  of  the  tumor  are  never  so  frequent 
as  in  the  proliferating  epithelium  of  the  tumor  proper.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  newly  formed  stroma  of  the  tumor  likewise  includes  a 
more  or  less  well-developed  vascular  system.  That  the  specific 
factor  of  the  tumor  formation  is  not  in  the  stroma  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  metastatic  connective  tissue  proliferation  is  not  a 
phenomenon  of  the  dissemination  of  carcinoma.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  regions  where  metastases  from  the  primary  tumor  develop 
without  regard  to  the  tissue  or  organ  in  which  this  occurs  a  stroma 
derived  from  the  adjacent  connective  tissue  results  from  the  presence 
of  the  epithelial  elements  of  the  tumor.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
epithelial  elements  carry  with  them  and  elaborate  some  agent  capable 
of  inducing  not  only  the  primary  reaction  of  the  connective  tissue  as 
expressed  by  the  frequent  round-celled  infiltration  at  the  margin,  but 
an  extensive  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  structure  which, 
both  in  the  primary  tumor  and  in  the  metastases,  leads  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  or  less  well-defined  connective  tissue  frame¬ 
work  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  new  growth. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cells  of  carcinoma  in  a  given  case 
are  derived  by  proliferation  from  groups  of  cells  which  have 
primarily  undergone  the  cancerous  transformation.  In  most  cases 
the  cell,  once  so  transformed,  proliferates  indefinitely,  and  trans¬ 
ported  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  to  other  regions  of  the 
economy,  continues  its  proliferative  activity,  and  in  this  way  the 
metastases  are  formed. 

It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact  that  every  cancer  cell  is  not 
capable  of  proliferating  indefinitely.  This  is  first  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  cells  which  present  high  grade  degenerative  changes,  in 
many  cases  the  forerunners  of  complete  disintegration.  It  has  like¬ 
wise  been  noted  that  all  tumor  elements  are  not  capable  of  producing 
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metastases,  even  when  transported  under  exactly  the  conditions 
ordinarily  leading  to  this  result.  For  instance,  cancer  cells  have 
frequently  been  found  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  in  the  ductus 
thoracicus,  regions  in  which  metastases  frequently  develop  but  which 
show  no  evidence  of  proliferation,  although  present  in  large  numbers. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  cancer  cell  is  not  capable  of  continuing 
indefinitely  the  cancerous  process. 

Inasmuch  as  in  clubroot  we  have  no  metastases,  the  outgrowths 
in  this  case  could  at  best  only  be  compared  with  the  primary  tumor  in 
cancer.  We  have  seen  that  the  tumor  in  clubroot  is  composed  of 
cells  containing  parasites  and  hypertrophic  cells  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  them.  The  infected  cells  when  transplanted  are  capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  growth.  The  hypertrophic  cells,  which  in  all  other 
respects  closely  resemble  them  but  which  contain  no  parasites,  are 
naturally  incapable  of  producing  an  infection.  We  have  seen,  by 
analysis,  that  the  primary  growth  in  cancer  presents  a  certain  analogy 
in  that  it  is  composed  of  cells  capable  of  continuing  the  proliferation 
when  transported  to  distant  regions,  and  other  cells  which  morpho¬ 
logically  closely  resemble  them,  which  are  incapable  of  producing 
metastases.  For  this  reason  we  must  conclude  that  if  a  parasite 
were  the  basis  of  the  cancerous  proliferation,  it  would  not  necessarily 
he  present  in  every  epithelial  cell  forming  the  tumor.  It  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  seen  that  the  cells  which  are  incapable  of  continuing  pro¬ 
liferation  must  either  contain  no  parasites  or  have  reached  a  stage 
in  which  it  is  itself  incapable  of  further  proliferation,  in  which  case 
the  organism  has  in  all  probability  passed  into  some  permanent 
spore-like  form,  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  incapable  of  rein¬ 
fecting  epithelium  or  other  cells  of  the  organism  without  passing 
through  some  ectogenous  cycle  of  development.  This  is  exactly  the 
case  in  Plasmodiophora,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  cell  inclusions 
in  cancer,  which  are  held  by  certain  investigators  to  be  of  parasitic 
nature,  are  not  present  in  all  the  cells  even  when  most  frequent.  To 
this  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  inclusions  in  cancer  which  so 
closely  resemble  the  amoeboid  form  of  Plasmodiophora  at  best  repre¬ 
sent  but  one  form  of  the  parasite ;  that  at  least  occasional  spores  must 
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be  accounted  for,  and  that  the  organism  on  its  entry  into  the  epithe¬ 
lium  is  probably  present  in  some  form  which,  with  our  present 
methods,  we  are  una1:le  to  recognize.  The  fact  that  the  swarm 
spores  of  Plasmodiophora  when  injected  into  the  tissue,  so  closely 
approximate  in  their  appearance  certain  normal  tissue  elements  that 
they  are  unrecognizable,  indicates  that  such  a  supposition  is 
reasonable. 

As  the  specific  factor  in  cancer,  having  once  developed  in  certain 
cells,  remains  identified  with  them,  being  handed  down  through  pro¬ 
liferation  of  these  cells,  it  must  greatly  increase  in  amount.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  specific  factor  is  of  a  toxic  nature,  but  no 
explanation  has  been  ofifered  as  to  how  a  small  amount  of  toxin, 
starting  in  a  few  cells,  can  continually  reproduce  itself.  From  what 
we  know  at  present  of  toxins  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  this 
supposition,  and  even  in  the  case  of  enzymes  or  ferments,  which  are 
sometimes  referred  to,  we  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  conditions 
in  cancer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  stroma  in 
cancer  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  toxin  since  this  action  is 
local  and  undoubtedly  results  from  the  presence  of  the  cancer  cells, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  mere  proliferation  of  normal  cells  does  not  lead 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  toxic  substance,  we  must  assume  that  this 
toxic  substance  is  directly  associated  with  the  essential  factor  which 
causes  the  cancerous  transformation  of  the  epithelium.  As  the 
essential  factor  in  cancer  increases  with  the  proliferation  of  the  cells, 
or  in  other  words,  reproduces  itself,  and  we  know  that  no  toxin  is 
capable  of  this,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  an 
organism  in  the  epithelium  offers  the  best  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  as  they  occur.  An  organism  of  the  protozoan  group, 
especially  one  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the  Mycetozoa,  and 
therefore  comparable  to  Plasmodiophora,  would  best  fulfil  these  con¬ 
ditions.  That  such  organisms  upon  infecting  the  tissue  elements  of 
a  higher  animal  do,  in  all  probability,  elaborate  toxic  substances  is 
shown  by  the  facts  in  Plasmodiophora.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  has 
been  described  by  Pianese,  who  observed  atypical  karyokinetic 
figures  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules  of  the  guinea-pig 
which  were  infected  by  a  protozoan  parasite. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  Plasmodiophora  the  parasite  divides  until  the 
demands  upon  the  cell  are  such  that  it  likewise  divides.  This  con¬ 
tinues  until  by  repeated  divisions  the  parasite  has  completely  filled 
the  cell  and  exhausted  the  nourishment,  whereupon  the  organisms 
are  transforrned  into  permanent  spores.  These  spores  are  incapable 
of  reinfecting  the  cells  of  the  plant  until  they  have  passed  through 
the  ectogenous  cycle,  in  which  they  lie  during  the  entire  winter  in 
the  ground,  liberating  swarm  spores  with  the  advent  of  spring, 
which,  entering  fresh  plants,  lead  to  reappearance  of  the  disease. 

The  infection  in  Plasmodiophora  destroys  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  malignant  infection. 
It  is  seen  that  the  organism  remains  in  the  amceboid  stage  and  in  a 
state  of  symbiotic  existence  with  the  host  cell  until  it  is  exhausted. 
This  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  rate  of  proliferation.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  that  in  cancer  the  greater  proliferative  power  of  the 
epithelial  cell  might  place  it  on  a  footing  with  the  parasite,  which 
would  enable  it  to  proliferate  rapidly  and  indefinitely,  in  which  case 
only  exceptionally  unfavorable  conditions  would  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spores.  These  spores,  even  if  present  in  the  tissue,  would 
be  incapable  of  infecting  uninfected  cells  without  passing  out  of  the 
organism  and  through  some  ectogenous  cycle.  They  would  likewise 
be  incapable  of  infecting  the  tissue  cells  of  other  animals  or  in¬ 
dividuals  when  transplanted  without  the  interposition  of  this  cycle, 
as  is  the  case  in  Plasmodiophora. 

The  parasite,  once  having  entered  into  this  symbiotic  relation  with 
the  cell,  would  perish  with  the  cell  unless  it  had  taken  on  the  per¬ 
manent  spore  formation  just  mentioned.  For  this  reason  it  would 
be  impossible  to  produce  tumors  even  in  animals  of  the  same  type 
without  the  transplantation  of  both  cell  and  parasite,  which  applies 
both  to  the  transplantation  experiments  as  carried  on  in  animals  and 
the  relations  as  they  exist  in  Plasmodiophora.  The  few  cases  in 
which  inoculation  of  animals  with  peritoneal  fluid  from  man  has  been 
followed  by  epithelial  proliferation  cannot  be  compared  directly  with 
the  conditions  as  they  occur  in  nature.  In  the  first  place,  while  these 
tumors  closely  resemble  malignant  epithelial  tumors  as  we  find  them 
in  man  and  animals,  they  have  in  no  case  proved  truly  malignant  : 
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have  never  led  to  metastasis,  and  have  ultimately  been  overcome  by 
the  animal.  They  may  fairly  be  compared  to  the  endothelial  nodules 
which  develop  in  frogs  around  the  implanted  fragments  of  clubroot. 
The  conditions  in  this  case  are  entirely  abnormal,  and  the  organism 
at  best  passes  through  but  a  portion  of  the  necessary  cycle.  The 
nodules  obtained  in  the  liver  of  a  dog  by  intravenous  injection  of 
peritoneal  fluid  from  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  in  man  indicate  the 
correctness  of  this  explanation  of  these  rare  occurrences. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  there  are  inclusions  in 
cancer  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Plasmodiophora,  are  best  ex¬ 
plained  as  parasites ;  that  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  found  in 
clubroot  with  those  found  in  man  show  that  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  a  parasite  capable  in  many  ways  of  fulfilling  the  conditions 
required  of  a  parasite  for  cancer.  Our  efforts  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  too  little  known  class  of  organisms,  and  to  the  de¬ 
termination  if  possible  of  an  ectogenous  cycle  for  the  parasite  of 
cancer,  which  includes  the  possibility  of  an  intermediary  host. 

February  i,  1903. 


ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  NUCLEAR  DIVISION  OF 
CERTAIN  CELL  INCLUSIONS  (THOMA,  SJO- 
BRING,  PLIMMER’S  BODIES)  IN  CAN¬ 
CEROUS  EPITHELIUM. 


By  Harvey  R.  Gaylord,  M.  D. 


Since  the  advent  of  cellular  pathology  the  attention  of  investiga¬ 
tors  has  been  directed  to  certain  bodies  embedded  in  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  cells  of  malignant  tumors.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the 
nature  of  these  inclusions  is  well  evidenced  by  the  extensive  literature 
pertaining  to  the  subject,  but  which  even  to-day  leaves  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  at  least  a  number  of  these  structures  in  doubt. 

The  bodies  with  which  we  wish  to  deal  in  this  paper  are  spherical 
or  slightly  oval  structures,  from  .004  to  .01  mm.  in  size,  or  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  still  greater  dimensions.  They  invariably  contain  a 
small  body,  usually  centrally  placed.  With  the  exception  of  this  cen¬ 
tral  body  the  resting  inclusions  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  a  vacuole,  as  no  structure  other  than  the  central  body  is  demon¬ 
strable.  The  entire  structure  is  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cancer  cells  and,  where  the  body  is  of  greater  dimension,  the  cell 
nucleus  is  commonly  pushed  to  one  side  and  curved  about  it.  The 
staining  reaction  of  these  inclusions  is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
fixative  employed.  In  material  hardened  with  formalin  and  stained 
with  Delafield’s  or  iron  hgematoxylin,  the  central  bodies  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  inclusions  take  the  nuclear  stain.  Where  osmic  acid 
is  used  as  a  fixative,  in  which  case  the  inclusions  are  most  definitely 
demonstrated,  the  central  body  of  the  inclusions  stains  as  does  the 
protoplasm.  These  bodies  may  be  found  unstained  in  fresh  material 
directly  after  removal  of  the  tumor. 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  historical  review,  these  bodies 
have  been  repeatedly  observed  and  in  many  cases  accurately  illus- 
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trated,  they  have  in  recent  times  through  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Plimmer  attracted  renewed  interest.  In  several  of  the  recent  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  subject,  the  bodies  have  been  spoken  of  as  “  Plim¬ 
mer  s  bodies.”  Von  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  the 
subject,  has  called  attention  to  their  similarity  in  appearance  to  the 
eye  of  a  bird,  for  which  reason  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
spoken  of  as  “  bird’s-eye  inclusions,”  a  not  inapt  expression. 

Historical. — On  review  of  the  literature  it  becomes  evident  that 
many  observers  have  seen  and  illustrated  the  inclusions  above  de¬ 
scribed.  As  early  as  1847,  the  first  volume  of  Virchow’s  Archiv, 
is  found  an  article  by  Virchow,  entitled  “Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des  Krebses,  nebst  Bemerkungen  fiber  Fettbildung  im  thierischen 
Korper  und  pathologische  Resorption,”  in  which  on  Plate  II,  Fig.  5, 
the  cells  shown  at  a,  g,  i,  I,  n,  and  k  undoubtedly  contain  inclusions 
of  this  nature.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  represents 
cells  in  the  fresh  state.  Virchow  regarded  these  bodies  as  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cancer  cells.^ 

In  Vol.  Ill  of  Virchow’s  Archiv  (Die  endogene  Zellenbildung  ’ 
beim  Krebs),  Virchow  further  describes  cell  inclusions,  of  which  those 
illustrated  on  Plate  II,  Figs.  2c,  4a,  2  and  d,  appear  to  represent 
bird’s-eye  inclusions,  although  the  illustrations  are  not  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  remove  a  possible  doubt.  (See  Fig.  i.) 

Soudakewitsch^  in  two  articles  published  in  1892,  gives  repeated 
illustrations  of  these  bodies.  Plate  V,  Fig.  6,  carcinoma  of  breast, 
represents  a  body  apparently  undergoing  division  with  four  central 
bodies  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Fig.  2,  Plate  VI,  also  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  breast,  shows  multiple  inclusions,  the  one  above  and 

^The  cell  inclusions  described  by  Langhans  in  Deutsche  Chirurgie  von 
Billroth  und  Liicke,  1886,  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  carcinoma  of  the  glands 
of  Kupfer,  do  not  belong  under  this  heading,  although  Lubarsch  {Patho¬ 
logische  Anatomie  und  Krebsforschung)  wishes  so  to  classify  them.  The 
bodies  described  and  illustrated  by  Langhans  are  round,  well-defined  bodies, 
from  the  size  of  a  nucleus  to  that  of  a  large  vacuole.  They  were,  however, 
filled  with  granular  material  and  surrounded  by  deeply  stained  membranes. 
Many  of  them  were  drawn  out  in  tubular  or  branching  form.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  description  in  no  way  conforms  to  that  of  the  bird’s-eye 
inclusions. 

“Soudakewitsch. — Recherches  sur  le  parasitisme  intracellulaire,  etc. 
Annales  de  VInstitut  Pasteur,  1892,  March  25,  No.  3. 
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to  the  right  presenting  a  definite  phase  of  division.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

Fig.  27,  Plate  VI,  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  hardened  in  Fleming 
and  stained  with  safranin,  represents  a  resting  body.  Plate  VII, 

Fig.  17,  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  hardened  with  osmic  acid  and 
stained  with  hasmatoxylin,  represents  a  rosette  form.  Fig.  19  repre¬ 
sents  a  cell  with  multiple  inclusions  from  the  metastases  of  cancer  of 
the  pancreas.  In  a  second  article  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
describes  further  inclusions.  That  of  Fig.  7,  Plate  XII,  from  a 
primary  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  illustrates  seven  definite 
inclusions,  with  central  bodies  forming  a  rosette.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

Fig.  15,  from  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  stained  with  osmic 
acid  and  hsematoxylin,  represents  a  group  of  these  bodies,  and  in  Fig. 

17,  a  body  undergoing  division  is  represented  from  a  carcinoma  of 
the  pancreas.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Fig.  21  again  represents  a  group  of 

similar  inclusions  from  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver. 

/ 

Sjobring^  gives  a  most  accurate  and  consistent  description  of 
bird’s-eye  forms  of  inclusions.  In  Figs,  i,  12  and  14  he  illustrates 
characteristic  forms.  (See  Fig.  3.)  Thoma^  describes  bodies  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  of  S jobring.  His  original  article  is  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  illustrations.  Illustrations  given  in  his  Lehrbuch  f.  path. 
Anatomie,  1894,  p.  169,  leave  some  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  Fig.  a  . 
apparently  represents  a  bird’s-eye  inclusion,  and  those  shown  in  the 
large  figure  above  likewise  appear  to  be  of  this  nature.  Figs,  c  and  d 
of  this  illustration,  representing  a  form  of  division,  do  not  coincide 
with  any  forms  we  have  personally  observed.  (See  Fig.  4.) 

An  investigator  who  undoubtedly  observed  these  bodies  was 
P.  Foa.^  (See  Fig.  5.)  In  Figs.  2  and  16  of  Plate  II  and  13  of 
Plate  III,  this  author  illustrates  these  bodies  from  carcinoma  of  the 
breast.  He  also  recognizes  the  identity  of  many  of  the  bodies  de¬ 
scribed  by  him  and  those  of  Soudakewitsch,  just  mentioned. 

^Sjobring. — Ein  parasitare  Protozoartiger  Organismus  in  Carcinomen. 
Fortschritte  d.  Medecin,  1890,  p.  529. 

“Thoma. — Ueber  eigenartige  parasitare  Organismen  in  den  Epithelzellen 
der  Carcinome.  Fortschritte  der  Medecin,  1889,  p.  413. 

®Foa. — Ueber  den  Krebsparasiten,  Cent.  f.  Bakteriologie,  Vol.  XII,  p.  185, 
1892. 
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Kursteiner^  describes  two  cases  of  carcinoma,  one  villous  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  bladder,  and  the  other  papillary  adenocarcinoma  of  the 
uterine  mucosa,  in  which  he  found  embedded  in  the  cells  spherical 
and  oval  bodies  with  well-defined  central  structures  staining  with 
eosin.  His  illustrations  are  all  taken  from  a  villous  carcinoma  of  the 
bladder  and  leave  no  doubt  that  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  Plate  XII, 
he  was  dealing  with  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Of 
interest  are  the  large  number  of  inclusions  which  Kursteiner  noted  in 
certain  cells  of  his  preparations.  In  one  cell  he  was  able  to  count  as 
many  as  eighty  inclusions.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  inclu¬ 
sions  may  be  parasites,  but  expresses  himself  with  great  caution. 

Seegenbeck  van  Heukelom,^  in  an  address  before  the  loth  National 
Medical  Congress  in  Berlin,  1890,  describes  the  presence  in  car- 
cinoma,  including  nearly  every  type,  covering  some  200  different 
cases,  of  large  and  small  spherical  inclusions  in  carcinoma  cells. 
These  sometimes  presented  a  double  contour,  appeared  to  be  filled 
with  protoplasm  and  presented  a  nuclear-like  structure,  which  stained 
with  carmine.  Besides  these  so-called  larger  spheres  he  describes 
smaller  ones,  which  he  says  were  found  embedded  in  the  protoplasm 
and  in  the  nuclei.  They  did  not  stain  with  carmine,  and  but  weakly 
with  eosin.  They  were  not  very  refractive.  From  his  description 
of  the  larger  bodies,  it  is  certain  that  they  corresponded  with  those  of 
Wickham,  and  of  the  smaller  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions  or  not.  The  description  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  unaccompanied  by  illustrations. 

The  description  given  by  Podwyssozki  and  Sawtschenko^  varies 
somewhat  from  the  description  of  other  authors,  but  some  of  the 
inclusions  illustrated  by  them  present  the  characteristics  of  the 
typical  bird’s-eye  form.  Fig.  2,  Plate  VH;  Fig.  20,  Plate  VHI,. 
inclusion  to  the  left,  are  characteristic.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  tech- 

^Kiirsteiner. — Beitrage  7Air  pathol.  Anatomic  cler  Papillome  und  papillo- 
matosen  Krebse  von  Harnblase  und  Uterus.  Virchoiv’s  Archiv,  Vol. 
CXXX.  p.  463. 

'Seegenbeck  van  Heukelom. — Centralblatt  f.  allg.  Pathologic  und  patho- 
logische  Anatomic,  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 

“Podwyssozki  and  Sawtschenko. — Centralblatt  f.  Baktcriologic,  Vol.  XI,. 
No.  16,  1892,  p.  4Q3. 


Plate  XVIIJ. 
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u  Plate  XII,  Fig.  17,  after  Soudakewitsch. 

Plate  VI,  Ki^.  2,  after  Soudakewitsch 
c  Plate  XII,  Fig.  7,  after  Soudakewitsch. 

Fig,  3.  f, 


a  Plate  IV,  Fig.  i,  after  Sj  ibriiig. 
b  Plate  IV,  Fig.  n,  after  Sjdbring. 


u  Plate  II,  Fig.  2,  after  Foa. 
b  Plate  II,  Fig.  16,  after  Foa 


A  Adenocarcinoma  of  the  rectum— Thoma 
i  Parasitic  forms  from  above 
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nique  employed  by  these  authors  was  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  others,  although  based  on  osmic  acid  fixation,  the  stain  being 
safranin  and  picric  acid. 

After  a  most  careful  review  of  the  forms  of  inclusions  previously 
described  in  carcinoma,  Borreff  concludes  that  the  only  bodies  which 
under  any  circumstances  could  be  considered  as  parasitic  are  the 
typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  In  Figs.  8  and  9,  Plate  II,  Borrel 
illustrates  two  large  epithelial  cells  from  epithelioma  of  the  maxillary 
region,  containing  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  (See  Fig.  8.)  Fig. 
9  of  this  plate  likewise  shows  forms  suggestive  of  nuclear  division, 
to  be  considered  later. 

Sawtschenko^  describes  as  appearing  in  several  tumors,  the  origin 
and  number  not  being  given,  cell  inclusions  of  the  bird’s-eye  type. 
Those  shown  in  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10  and  ii  are  entirely  characteristic. 
(See  Fig.  9.)  His  preparations  were  from  material  hardened  in 
Flemming’s  solution,  stained  with  safranin. 

Buffer  and  Walker^  illustrate  these  inclusions  in  Plate  XIV,  Figs. 
4  and  8,  from  two  cases  of  gastric  carcinoma;  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  10, 
from  carcinoma  of  the  breast;  Figs.  20,  21,  25,  28,  29,  hardened  with 
Flemming  and  stained  with  methyl-green,  Biondi,  also  from  cancer 
of  the  breast. 

Buffer  and  Plimmer^  in  Figs.  2,  5,  6,  12,  18,  32,  35,  37  and  49  of 
Plates  I,  II  and  III,  give  excellent  illustrations  of  typical  inclu¬ 
sions.  (See  Fig.  10.) 

J.  Jackson  Clarke^  illustrates  on  Plate  III,  Fig.  6,  a  group  of 
typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions,  and  at  7  and  10,  masses  of  what  appear 
to  be  spore-like  bodies  of  a  similar  nature.  (See  Fig.  ii.)  He  con¬ 
siders  these  inclusions  to  be  sporozoa. 

^Borrel. — Evolution  cellulaire  et  parasitisme  dans  repithelioma.  Mont¬ 
pellier,  i8g2.  These. 

'Sawtschenko. — Ueber  schmarotzende  Sporozoen  in  Krebsgeschwiilste. 
Centralblatt  f.  Bakteriologie,  Vol.  XII,  1892,  p.  17. 

^Ruffer  and  Walker. — On  some  parasitic  protozoa  found  in  cancerous 
tumors.  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  1893,  p.  198. 

^Ruffer  and  Plimmer, — Further  researches  on  the  parasitic  protozoa  found 
in  cancerous  tumors.  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  1894,  p.  3. 

®J.  Jackson  Clarke. — Observations  on  the  Histology  of  cancer.  Central- 
Matt  f.  Bakteriologie,  Vol.  XVI,  1894,  p.  281. 


C.  H.  Cattle^  describes  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions,  and  especially 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inclusions  can  be  found 'in  the  acini 
of  the  mammary  gland  at  the  margin  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  at  the 
points  where  the  epithelium  of  the  acini  is  undergoing  cancerous 
transformation.  This  is  probably  the  first  definite  reference  to  the 
presence  of  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  the  epithelium  of  the  acini,  where 
the  epithelium  still  maintains  its  typical  acinous  arrangement.  (See 
Fig.  12.) 

Sawtschenko^  again  describes,  under  a  number  of  cell  inclusions 
of  varying  forms,  certain  that  represent  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions. 
Fig.  30,  Plate  VI  (see  Fig.  13),  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  and  32 
from  the  same;  Plate  V,  Fig.  24,  the  lower  figure,  from  carcinoma 
ventriculi,  and  25,  upper  figure,  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  are  clearly 
defined  bird’s-eye  inclusions. 

Pianese^  shows  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV  (see  Fig.  14),  in  one  of  the 
cells  to  the  left,  well-defined  bird’s-eve  inclusions  from  carcinoma  of 
the  breast. 

F.  J.  Bosc^  shows  in  Plate  I,  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  ii  and  386, 
well-defined  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  On  Plate  II,  Fig.  i  (see  Fig. 
15),  are  many  inclusions  of  this  type.  Fig.  2m,  Fig.  3.r,  Fig.  4m, 
Fig.  I  a,  Fig.  2m,  Fig.  5m,  14,  15,  17  and  18  are  from  a  case  of  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  pancreas  and  liver;  Plate  IV,  Figs.  26  and  28,  epithe¬ 
lioma  of  the  lower  lip.  On  Plate  II,  Fig.  4  at  ‘^mor”;  Plate  III, 
Figs.  14,  15,  16,  18  and  19;  Plate  IV,  Fig.  28;  Plate  V,  Fig.  8  at 
“  mor  ”;  Fig.  12  at  “  mor  ”;  Plate  VII,  Fig.  2b  and  Plate  X,  Fig.  4, 
the  author  pictures  closely  arranged  groups  of  these  bodies,  which  he 
considers  to  represent  spore  formation. 

H.  G.  Plimmer^  in  his  most  recent  article  describes  having  found 
these  bodies  in  a  large  number  of  cancers,  and  gives  illustrations 


^Cattle,  C.  H. — Observations  on  the  Histology  of  Carcinomata  and  the 
Parasite-like  Bodies  found  in  them.  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Vol.  II,  p.  367,  1894. 

^Sawtschenko. — Sporozoen  in  Geschwiilste.  Bibliotheka  Medica,  Part  4, 

1895- 

*Pianese.  Beitrag  zur  Histologie  und  Aetiologie  des  Carcinoms.  Zeigler’s 
Beitrdge,  1896,  Suppl.  i. 

■‘Bose,  F.  J.-^A  Monograph  on  Cancer,  Paris,  1898. 

®Plimmer,  H.  G. — On  the  Histology  and  Etiology  of  Cancer.  The  Prac¬ 
titioner,  April,  1899. 
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a  Plate  I,  Fig,  5,  after  Ruffer  and  Plimmer. 
h  Plate  XXTII,  Fig.  ii,  after  Ruffer  and  Plimmer. 
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a  Plate  III,  Fig.  10,  after  J.  Jackson  Clarke. 
b  Plate  III,  Fig.  7,  after  J.  Jackson  Clarke. 

(  Plate  ITT,  Fig.  6,  after  J.  Jackson  Clarke. 
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from  a  cancer  of  the  breast  which  contained  unusual  numbers.  The 
figures  on  Plate  I  (see  Fig.  i6),  Figs.  7,  8,  9>  10  of  Plate  II  illus¬ 
trate  these  inclusions. 

Sjobring^  in  his  most  recent  publication,  illustrates  typical  cell  in¬ 
clusions  of  especial  interest.  These  are  illustrated  as  appearing  (see 
Fig.  17)  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  epididymis  of  a  rabbit,  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  fragment  of  carcinoma  which  had 
been  transplanted  under  sterile  conditions  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
of  the  animal. 

E.  von  Leyden,2  Plate  I,  illustrates  inclusions  from  a  carcino¬ 
matous  lymph  node  from  carcinoma  of  mamma  and  a  carcinoma  of 
the  cecum.  He  suggested  the  term  “  bird's-eye  inclusion  "  which 
aptly  describes  the  appearance  of  these  structures. 

Gaylord^  illustrates  these  bodies  in  Plates  VIII,  IX,  XIV  and 
Figs.  2  and  3,  Plate  XV;  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  Plate  XVI,  all  taken 
from  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 

Feinberg^  describes  characteristic  bird’s-eye  inclusions  embedded 
in  the  protoplasm  of  cancer  cells,  as  well  as  a  form  which  he  believes 
to' be  extra-cellular,  which  appears  to  be  without  a  central  body.  His 
article  is  unaccompanied  by  illustrations  but  from  examination  of 
his  specimens  there  is  no  doubt  Feinberg  in  part  deals  with  the  typi¬ 
cal  inclusions. 

Greenough®  illustrates  on  Plate  XXXHI,  Figs.  2  and  3,  what 
appear  to  be  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  Plate  XXXV,  Fig.  3, 
appears  to  contain  a  typical  inclusion.  Those  shown  on  Plate 
XXXIH  were  from  a  cyst  adenoma  of  the  breast.  Fig.  3,  Plate 
XXXV,  is  from  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 

^Sjobring,  N. — Ueber  die  Microorganismen  in  den  Geschwiilsten.  Cen- 
tralblatt  f.  Bakteriologie,  Vol.  XXVII,  1900. 

*Von  Leyden,  E. — Zur  ^Etiologie  des  Carcinoms.  Zeitschrift  fur  klin. 
Medecin,  Berlin,  1901. 

®  Gaylord,  H.  R. — The  Protozoon  of  Cancer.  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  May,  1901. 

^Feinberg. — Ziir  Lehre  des  Gewebes  und  der  Ursache  der  Krebsgesch- 
wiilste.  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  XXVIII,  ii,  p.  185,  1902. 

®Greenough.— Cell  Inclusions  in  Cancer.  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  Vol. 
VII,  No.  2. 
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Nosske^  illustrates  on  Figs,  i,  2,  3  4c  and  10,  typical  bird’s-eye 
inclusions. 

E.  von  LeydeiF  illustrates  on  Plate  I  (see  Fig.  18)  cells  containing 
these  inclusions  from  a  case  of  pulmonary  carcinoma  and  cancer  of 
the  breast.  In  Fig.  4a  and  d  he  shows  a  cell  containing  large  masses 
of  these  inclusions,  which  he  thinks  are  the  termination  of  a  process 
of  spore  formation.  Figs.  3a  and  36  show  the  same  accumulation  of 
closely  packed  smaller  bodies  iii  another  cell.  Several  of  his  illus¬ 
trations  represent  the  bodies  in  the  fresh  state  stained  and  unstained. 

Posner^  has  recently  published  five  drawings  made  by  himself  in 
1876  while  a  student  of  Wagner's.  (See  Fig.  19.)  These  represent 
characteristic  bird’s-eye  inclusions  from  carcinoma  of  the  breast  and 
one  illustration  of  characteristic  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  a  sarcoma 
cell  from  sarcoma  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
observation  of  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  sarcoma. 

Klimenko,^  in  an  article  reviewing  a  previous  article  of  Feinberg, 
describes  bird’s-eye  inclusions  which  he  thinks,  however,  are  not 
identical  with  those  described  by  Feinberg.  He  was  unable  to  find 
an  inclusion  corresponding  exactly  to  those  given  by  Feinberg.  He 
has  attempted  to  determine  by  microchemic  reactions  whether  the 
bird’s-eye  inclusions  are  the  result  of  degenerative  processes,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  they  give  no  micro-chemical  results  indicating  that  thev 
are.  He  agrees  with  Nosske  that  the  inclusions  are  probably  the 
result  of  secretive  and  excretive  activity,  or  perhaps  even  evidence  of 
reserve  food  stuff  (glycogen)  in  the  cells.  He  observed  the  fact 
that  in  certain  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  where  there  was 
great  metotic  activity  in  the  cells,  but  few  inclusions  were  present. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  carcinomata,  in  which  proliferation  was 
not  markedly  active,  a  large  number  of  inclusions  could  be  found. 
He  was  unable  to  determine  a  direct  relation  between  the  presence  of 

^Nosske. — Untersuchungen  liber  die  als  Parasiten  gedeuteten  Zellein- 
schliisse  im  Carcinom.  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  Bd.  LXIV. 

*Von  Leyden,  E. — Ueber  die  Parasiten  des  Krebses,  1902. 

®  Posner. —  Notiz  liber  vogelaugenanliche  Einschllisse  in  Geschwlilstzellen. 
Archiv.  fur  klin.  Chirurgie,  Bd.  LX VIII,  Heft  3. 

*  Klimenko. — Eine  Nachprlifung  der  Arbeit  Dr.  Feinberg’s  liber  seine 
Krebsparasiten.  Beitrag  zur  Frage  liber  die  Einschllisse  in  und  zwischen 
den  Krebszellen.  Centralblatt  fur  Pathologie,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  21,  p.  837. 
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Plate  XXII  Fig.  g,  after  Cattle. 


Plate  VI,  Fig.  30,  after  Sawcsclieako. 


Fig.  14. 


Fro.  15. 


Plate  II,  Fig.  4,  after  Bose. 


Plate  IV  Fig  2,  after  Pianese. 
Fig.  16. 


Fig.  I,  after  Sjobring. 


a  Plate  I,  Fig.  5,  after  Plimmer. 
b  P  ati  I,  Fig.  6,  after  Plimmer. 
Plate  II,  Fig.  9-10,  after  Plimmer 
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inclusions  and  metotic  activity  in  the  neighboring-  cells.  He  was 
never  able  to  detect  inclusions  in  cells  undergoing  division. 

The  theories  advanced  as  to  the  significance  of  these  bodies ;  (a)  as 
degenerations  of  various  kinds  of  the  cytoplasm  and  nuclei  of  the 
cells.  Of  the  authors  already  cited  those  who  have  undoubtedly 
observed  and  illustrated  the  inclusions  which  we  are  considering, 
Virchow,  Pianese,  Greenough  and  Nosske,  interpreted  them  as  the 
result  of  transformation  or  degenerations  of  the  component  part  of 
the  cells.  Virchow  in  his  first  article  interpreted  these  bodies  as 
metamorphosed  nuclei.  In  his  second  article  he  advanced  the  theory 
of  endogenous  cell  formation  and  believed  that  the  inclusions  illus¬ 
trated  were  cells  thus  formed.  BorreP,  who  previously  held  that 
these  bodies  were  of  a  parasitic  nature,  has  recently  suggested  that 
they  are  produced  by  alterations  in  the  centrosomes  of  the  cancer 
cells.  Pianese’s  article  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  inclusions  and 
only  those  quoted.  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV,  can  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  be  included  under  the  type  we  are  considering. 
Pianese’s  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  struc¬ 
tures  illustrated  were  the  result  of  different  forms  of  metamorphosis, 
vacuolisation  of  the  protoplasm,  and  hyaline  and  colloid  degenera¬ 
tion.  It  would  appear  from  the  recent  publication  of  Pianese  that 
he  has  somewhat  modified  his  interpretation  of  at  least  certain  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  inclusions  described  in  his  extensive  monograph.  In  his 
most  recent^  article,  which  deals  with  a  protozoon  infecting  the  renal 
epithelium  of  the  guinea-pig,  Pianese  concludes  that  the  presence  of 
this  organism  leads  to  the  development  of  active  mitotic  changes  of 
the  adjacent  epithelial  cells.  These  figures  are  either  typical  or 
atypical,  and  the  latter  closely  resemble  the  forms  of  mitosis 'found 
in  carcinoma.  He  likewise  finds  that  the  epithelium  presents  other 
characteristics  (karyolysis,  karyorrhexis,  nucleorrhexis  and  nucleo¬ 
lysis)  uniformly  observed  in  cancer  cells.  Lastly,  he  finds  that  many 
of  the  epithelial  cells  contain  inclusions  closely  resembling  certain 

^Borrel. — Les  Theories  parasitaires  dii  cancer.  Ann.  de  Vlnstitut  Pasteur, 
Vol.  XV,  1901. 

*  Pianese. —  Uel^er  ein  Protozoon  des  Meerschweinchens.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Hygiene  und  Infectionskrankheiten,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Part  3. 
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varieties  found  in  carcinoma.  He  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  whether  these  inclusions  were  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
parasite  or  changes  produced  in  the  cell  by  the  indirect  action  of  the 
organism.  It  would  appear  from  this  article  that  Pianese  does  not 
at  present  hold  fast  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  cell  inclusions  in 
cancer  are  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  cells. 

Greenough  concludes  these  bodies  are  the  result  of  secretory 
activity  of  the  cell.  He  bases  his  conclusions  on  the  facts  that  the 
inclusions  are  not  found  in  epithelioma  or  sarcoma,  and  that  they 
are  found  in  non-cancerous  diseases  of  the  mammary  gland,  i.  e., 
fibroadenoma.  Nosske  arrives  at  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of 
Greenough,  believing  the  inclusions  to  be  the  result  of  secretory 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  cells.  BorreP  interprets  many  of  the  cell 
inclusions  as  centrosomes. 

Besides  these  authors  a  number  of  critical  articles  have  appeared. 
Lubarsch^  believes  that  the  inclusions  may  be  one  of  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  :  First,  they  may  be  the  result  of  vacuolisation  of  the  cell  proto¬ 
plasm  in  which  protoplasmic  remains  become  condensed  and  form 
a  central  body.  Second,  they  may  be  centrosomes  (Borrel),  num¬ 
bers  of  which  have  been  found  in  giant  cells  by  Heidenhain  and 
Benda.  Third,  the  bodies  are  the  result  of  the  phagocytic  activity 
of  the  cancer  cells  which  take  up  red  blood  corpuscles,  these  disin¬ 
tegrate,  the  remains  forming  the  central  body.  Fourth,  the  bodies 
are  caused  by  secretion  granula  around  which  a  halo  of  pale  proto¬ 
plasm  is  formed.  To  these  four  may  be  added  two  more.  Fifth, 
the  belief  that  they  are  the  result  of  special  secretory  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  cells  (Greenough,  Nosske)  ;  and,  sixth,  Hansemann^ 
believes  that  these  bodies  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  fixative  which 
extracts  the  water  from  hyaline  material  embedded  in  the  protoplasm. 
As  a  result  of  this  extraction  of  water  the  hyaline  material  remains 
as  a  condensed  central  mass  which  forms  the  central  body. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumeration,  that  investigators  who 
have  interpreted  these  so  characteristic  inclusions  as  the  result  of 

^Loc.  cit. 

“Lubarsch. — Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Krehsforschung,  1902. 

‘Hansemann. — Die  mikroskopische  Diagnose  der  bdsartigen  Geschwiilste. 
Second  Ed.,  1902,  Berlin. 
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metamorphosis  of  the  cytoplasm,  are  in  no  way  agreed  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  formed.  Those  who  hold  that  the  bodies  are 
probably  parasitic  in  their  nature,  have  advanced  certain  arguments 
in  objection  to  the  above  interpretation. 

First  of  all,  all  investigators  who  have  interpreted  the  bodies  as 
parasites  have  failed  to  find  characteristic  inclusions  in  any  other 
structures  than  tumors.  It  is  claimed  that  in  properly  fixed  sections 
the  bodies  present  a  characteristic  appearance,  and  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  simple  vacuolisation  of  protoplasm.  The  most  recent 
utterance  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Benda.^  He  states  that  although 
he  has  searched  carefully  for  these  inclusions  in  all  kinds  of  tissue 
he  has  failed  to  find  them  in  anything  but  malignant  growth.  It 
must  appear,  then,  that  if  the  bodies  are  the  result  of  vacuolisation 
of  protoplasm,  this  form  of  degeneration  is  characteristic  of  car¬ 
cinoma  cells.  An  apparent  exception  to  this  statement  is  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  publication  of  Nosske.  This  author  claims  to  have 
found  typical  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  the  epithelium  of  the  normal 
acini  of  the  breast.  An  analysis  of  this  statement  shows  first,  that 
the  normal  breast  referred  to  was  located  at  the  margin  of  a  nodule 
of  carcinoma.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Marchand,  the  writer 
has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  section.  After  carefully  viewing 
the  preparation  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  epithelium  in  question  had 
already  begun  to  proliferate.  In  one  portion  of  the  acinus  there  were 
three  distinct  layers  of  the  epithelium.  We  were  of  the  opinion  in 
this  case  that  the  epithelium  had  already  undergone  cancerous  meta¬ 
morphosis.  Dr.  Nosske  exhibited  this  preparation  at  the  31st 
Surgical  Congress  in  Berlin,  April  3,  1902.  It  was  viewed  by  a 
number  of  pathologists,  a  majority  of  whom  were  likewise  of  the 
opinion  that  the  epithelium  had  already  undergone  carcinomatous 
transformation.  .  The  presence  of  the  inclusions,  therefore,  at  the 
margin  of  carcinoma  nodules  would  rather  more  strongly  indicate 
that  they  were  of  parasitic  nature  than  that  they  were  degenerations. 
The  observation  is  not  new,  the  distribution  of  the  inclusions  in  the 
acini  at  the  margin  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  having  been  referred 
to  and  accurately  described  by  Cattle. 

^  Benda. — Sitzung  der  Karzinom  Comite,  Oct.  4,  1902. 
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The  bodies  illustrated  by  Greenough  found  in  fibroadenoma  of  the 
breast  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  bird’s-eye  inclusions,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  fibroadenomata  are  known  in  many  cases  to  become  trans¬ 
formed  into  cancer,  and  as  the  etiology  of  this  form  of  tissue  develop¬ 
ment  is  unknown,  their  appearance  in  this  class  of  tumor  in  no  way 
excludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  parasites.  The  inclusions 
shown  by  Nosske,  as  appearing  in  the  bronchial  epithelium  in  a  case 
of  congenital  syphilitic  pneumonia  in  a  new-born  child,  are  so  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  as  to  be  excluded,  even 
from  the  illustrations  which  accompany  his  article. 

As  to  the  second  possibility  that  the  bodies  are  centrosomes,  as 
noted  by  Benda  and  Ileidenhain  (Borrel  and  LeCounB),  this  sup¬ 
position  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  great  number  occasionally 
found  in  a  single  cell.  Kiirsteiner  counted  as  many  as  8o  in  one  cell, 
and  Plimmer^  illustrates  a  cell  containing  27  inclusions.  Fig.  23 
illustrates  a  cell  in  which  18  cell  inclusions  can  be  counted.) 
Secondly,  the  fact  that  centrosomes  can  be  found  in  cells  containing 
these  inclusions  and  can  be  definitely  distinguished  from  them 
should  dispose  of  this  interpretation  of  the  body. 

In  this  connection,  the  evidence  of  Benda  (Verhandliingen  der 
deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Chirurgie,  31st  Surgical  Congress,  Ber¬ 
lin,  April  3,  1903,  p.  73,)  is  of  great  importance.  One  of  the'  first 
to  describe  centrosomes,  and  quoted  by  Lubarsch  as  an  authority,  he 
states  first  that  centrosomes  have  often  been  sought  for  in  carcinoma 
cells  without  their  presenting  any  pathological  alterations.  He  states 
that  he  has  recently,  with  new  and  specially  proved  methods,  investi¬ 
gated  this  question,  and  holds  that  the  theory  of  Borrel  is  incorrect, 
in  that  he  has  repeatedly  found  the  centrosomes  intact  in  cells  which 
contained  numbers  of  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  He  holds  that  the 
hope  of  explaining  the  abnormal  proliferation  of  carcinoma  cells  as 
the  result  of  alterations  of  the  centrosome  is  fruitless. 

Third,  the  interpretation  of  these  bodies  as  disingtegrating  red 
blood  cells  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  (Lubarsch)  has  been  advanced 


^Journal  of  Med.  Research. 
^Loc.  cit. 
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by  various  observers.  This  criticism  has  likewise  been  applied  to 
preparations  of  our  own  in  which  we  had  injected  Plasmodiophora 
spores  into  the  tissue  of  warm-blooded  animals,  in  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Podwyssozkd  where  Plasmodiophora  spores  were  taken 
up  by  the  phagocytic  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  animal  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance,  in  may  cases,  indistinguishable  from  the  bird’s- 
eye  inclusions  in  carcinoma.  In  attempting  to  definitely  exclude  the 
red  blood  cells  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  these  forms,  which 
we  held  to  be  metamorphosed  spores,  we  examined  a  number  of 
specimens  taken  from  nodules  developing  on  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  frogs  which  had  been  inoculated  in  the  same  way.  These  nodules 
were  composed  of  endothelial  cells  (as  described  by  Podwyssozki) 
containing  the  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse,  many  of  which 
again  presented  an  appearance  identical  with  the  cell  inclusions  in 
carcinoma,  and  identical  with  the  spores  embedded  in  the  connective 
tissue  phagocytes  surrounding  the  fragments  of  implanted  clubroot 
in  warm-blooded  animals.  (See  Fig.  23.) 

The  results  of  these  two  lines  of  experimentation  were  exactly 
the  same,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded  animals,  in  the  first  case  non- 
nucleated,  in  the  second  case  much  larger  and  nucleated,  left  no  doubt 
that  the  inclusions  in  both  cases  were  the  metamorphosed  spores  of 
Plasmodiophora  Brassicae.  In  neither  series  of  experiments  were 
we  able  to  determine  that  the  phagocytes  had  taken  up  red  blood 
cells,  although  in  other  pathological  conditions,  i.  e.,  typhoid  fever, 
it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  phagocytic  cells  commonly  take  up  the 
erythrocytes.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  origin  of  inclusions 
in  cells  without  the  aid  of  experimentation  is  emphasized  in  this  case. 
Many  of  these  bodies  are  larger  than  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  in 
properly  prepared  specimens  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
ground  for  holding  that  they  were  altered  erythrocytes.  The  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  central  bodies  of  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  can 

^Podwyssozki. — Myxomyceten,  resp.  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse  Woron. 
als  Erzeuger  der  Geschwiilste  bei  Tieren.  Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologic  Vol. 
XXVII,  p.  97. 
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be  stained  with  a  nuclear  stain,  likewise  speaks  against  this  supposi¬ 
tion. 

Fourth  and  fifth,  that  the  bodies  are  not  secretion  granula  or  the 
result  of  special  secretory  activity  on  the  part  of  the  cell  is  more 
difficult  to  prove,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  occasionally  been  found 
(Posner)  in  sarcomata  render  either  explanation  rather  improbable. 
The  statement  of  Ndsske  that  they  are  only  found  in  glandular 
epithelium  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  mammary  gland,  a  view 
which  Greenough  holds,  and  to  which  we  were  previously  inclined 
ourselves,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  a  critical  review  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  earlier  writers.  This  shows  that  undoubted  birds’s-eye 
inclusions  have  been  found  in  carcinoma  arising  from  other  types 
of  epithelium. 

Sixth,  that  the  characteristic  appearance  of  these  bodies  is  not 
due  to  any  action  of  the  hardening  process  (Hansemann)  is  shown 
by  their  constant  appearance  in  fresh  material,  where  they  have  later 
been  found  in  hardened  and  stained  sections. 

As  parasites. — With  the  exception  of  the  authors  above  mentioned, 

/ 

the  remainder  of  those  who  have  accurately  described  or  illustrated 
these  inclusions  have  interpreted  them  as  parasites.  The  earlier  inves¬ 
tigators  compared  them  to  recognized  types  of  protozoa,  notably  the 
coccidia  and  the  gregarinse.  Many  of  these  authors  describe,  besides 
the  forms  which  we  are  considering,  larger  and  more  complex  struc¬ 
tures  presenting  appearances  not  unlike  certain  forms  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  organisms.  The  younger  form  of  coccidium  perforans 
(Leuch)  (coccidium  oviforme),  in  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal 
tract  of  rabbits  is  extremely  like  in  appearance  the  bird’s-eye  inclu¬ 
sions  of  cancer.^  The  readiness  with  which  ectogenous  form  of 
coccidia  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the  animals  infected,  has, 
however,  weakened  the  force  of  this  comparison,  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  fresh  material  of  cancer  of  forms  presenting  anything 
like  the  definite  characteristics  of  the  ectogenous  cycle  of  the  coccidia. 
A  class  of  organisms  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more 
recent  writers  on  the  subject  is  the  mycetozoa,  especially  one  of  the 

^See  Fig.  221,  Lang,  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichende  Anatomic  der  wirbel- 
losen  Thiere.  Zweite  Lieferung.  Protozoa. 
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group,  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae,  an  organism  which  causes  tumors 
and  outgrowths  in  plants.  This  class  was  previously  placed  among 
the  lower  types  of  fungi,  but  more  recently  has  been  accepted  as  a 
variety  of  protoza,  Doflein,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  subject  classi¬ 
fying  it  under  the  rhizopoda. 

The  first  to  call  attention  to  a  possible  connection  between  cancer 
and  kohlhernia  was  R.  Behla.  He  noted  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  plants  in  localities  in  which  cancer  was  prevalent.  He 
inoculated  animals  with  fragments  of  the  plant  tumors  and  noted 
that  granulation  tumors  resulted.  He  did  not,  however,  detect  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  tissue  cells.  PodwyssozkP  after  view¬ 
ing  the  preparations  of  Nawaschin  in  a  preliminary  announcement, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  this  organism  and 
certain  inclusions  in  cancer  presented  great  points  of  similarity.  He 
afterward  reported  experiments  upon  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  frogs  and 
axolotls,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  infection  and  had 
detected  the  presence  of  the  spores  in  the  cells  of  the  infected  animal. 
He  found  that  the  introduction  of  the  spores  of  plasmodiophora  in 
the  tissues  of  both  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals,  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tumors  of  considerable  size  made  up  of  cells  derived,  either 
from  the  connective  tissue,  or  from  the  endothelium  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  lymph  spaces.  In  the  latter  case  the  tumors  presented  the  charac- 
teristics  of  an  endothelioma.  He  was  able  to  determine  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  parasite  led  to  the  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  in¬ 
fected  cells. 

Following  Podwyssozki,  von  Leyden^  likewise  noted  the  similarity 
between  bird’s-eye  inclusions  and  the  amoeboid  form  of  Plasmodio¬ 
phora  in  the  plant  cell.  Feinberg^  emphasises  the  same  similarity. 
Nosske  does  not  think  the  similarity  of  the  cell  inclusions  and  the 
amoeboid  form  of  Plasmodiophora  to  be  so  great. 

^Loc.  cit. 

^von  Leyden,  E. — Zur  T^tiologie  des  Carcinoms.  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Medecin, 
Vol.  XLIII,  Part  Ueber  die  Parasiten  des  Krebses.  II  Erg'dnzungs- 
band  vom  klif^ischen  lahrbuch. 

“Feinberg. — Ueber  den  Erreger  der  krankhaften  Auswiichse  des  Kohls 
(Plasmodiophora  Brassicae  Woronin).  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  March 
3,  1902. 
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All  these  comparisons,  except  that  of  Behla  are  based  upon  the 
publication  of  S.  Nawaschind  Upon  receipt  of  this  article  we  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  remarkable  similarity  between  many  of 
Nawaschin's  figures  and  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  cancer.  According  to 
Nawaschin,  the  organism  first  appears  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  an 
amoeba,  after  having  entered  as  a  swarmer.  These  amoebae  are  found 
in  the  plant  cells  lying  in  the  sap  spaces  and,  except  in  very  early 
infections,  a  number  were  found  in  each  cell.  The  amoebae  contain 
in  their  protoplasm  when  observed  in  the  fresh  state,  highly  refractive 
granules  of  equal  size,  which  present  an  appearance  very  much  like 
fat.  The  nuclei  are  spherical  or  oval  and  consist  of  a  vacuolous 
structure  with  a  central  body.  It  is  this  nucleus  which  so  resembles 
the  bird’s-eye  inclusions.  The  organism  having  become  transformed 
into  an  amoeba  in  the  plant  cell,  lives  a  strictly  symbiotic  existence 
zvith  the  infected  cell.  It  divides  by  a  special  form  of  cell  division 
which  we  shall  consider  in  detail,  and  only  when  the  plant  cell  is 
exhausted  is  the  cycle  inaugurated,  which  leads  to  spore  formation. 

This  latter  cycle,  that  of  spore  formation,  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  process  of  nuclear  division  by  which  the  amoebae  increase  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  younger  forms  of  the  organism  (Fig.  20),  the  proto¬ 
plasm  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  the  parasite  is  scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  cell  and  extends  into  it  in 
delicate  prolongations.  The  change  leading  to  nuclear  division  in 
the  amoeba,  are  first  found  in  the  appearance  of  fine  grains  of  chro- 
mation  within  the  nucleus,  scattered  indiscriminately  in  the  clear 
space  between  the  central  body  and  the  periphery.  (Fig.  21a.) 
The  nuclei  in  this  stage  are  somewhat  larger  than  immediately  after 
division.  These  chromatin  granules  group  themselves  about  the 
central  body  which  first  becomes  indistinct  (Fig.  2ih) ,  and  then 
divides.  They  are  more  or  less  definitely  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  division.  (Fig.  21c.)  A  section  through 
the  nucleus  in  this  stage  shows  the  two  central  bodies  closely  approxi¬ 
mated,  with  the  smaller  chromatin  granules  in  the  transverse  axis. 

t 

^Nawaschin,  S. — Beobachtungen  iiber  den  feineren  Ban  und  Umwandlun- 
gen  von  Plasmodiophora  Brassicae  Woron.  im  Laufe  ihres  intracellularen 
Lebens.  Flora,  1899,  Vol.  LXXXVI,  Part  5. 
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A  section  in  the  transverse  axis  shows  the  central  body  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  chromatin  granules,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
rosette.  (Fig.  2 id.)  The  nucleus  in  this  stage  has  already  assumed 
an  oval  form  and  the  central  bodies  then  withdraw  to  the  poles  of 
the  cell.  (Fig.  21^.)  In  this  stage  they  are  sometimes  connected 
by  one  or  two  threads  of  chromatin  which  later  disappear.  Division 
is  then  completed  by  the  capsule  folding  in  at  the  center,  leaving  two 
perfectly  formed  nuclei  each  with  a  central  body,  the  two  closelv 
approximated.  (Fig.  21/.)  In  this  way  a  single  amoeba  may  possess 
a  number  of  nuclei. 

Aside  from  the  characteristic  nucleus,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
amoeba  is  of  interest,  containing,  as  it  does,  in  the  fresh  state,  coarse 
granules  of  uniform  size.  These  granules  are  blackened  by  osmic 
acid  and  on  the  extraction  of  the  fat  from  the  preparations  they  dis¬ 
appear,  leaving  a  coarsely  reticulated  protoplasm.  (Fig.  21/.) 
The  central  body  of  the  nucleus,  when  stained  with  Flemming’s 
triple  stain,  reacts  variably  to  the  stain.  When  in  the  amoeboid 
form  the  central  body  of  the  nucleus  stains  brilliant  red.  In  the  first 
stage  of  spore  formation,  the  central  body  stains  a  deep  blue-black. 
This  point  is  of  importance  inasmuch  as  certain  discrepancies  in  the 
staining  of  the  central  bodies  of  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  have  been 
previously  noted. 

The  process  which  leads  to  spore  formation  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  by  which  the  amoeba,  as  such  divides.  In  preparation  for 
this  process  the  nuclei  of  the  amoeba  divides  repeatedly  by  the 
method  already  described,  thus  each  amoeba  contains  a  number  of 
small  nuclei.  The  margins  of  the  amoeba  then  become  indistinct, 
the  nuclei  likewise  become  less  distinct  and  the  different  amoeba,' 
coalesce.  The  central  body  of  the  nucleus  then  becomes  very  indis¬ 
tinct,  the  protoplasm  granular.  The  nuclei  at  this  stage  contain  fine 
granules  and  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
protoplasm.  The  whole  structure  now  forms  a  plasmodial  mass. 
There  now  develops  in  each  nucleus  a  well-defined  spindle  with 
medullary  plate,  all  of  the  nuclei  dividing  at  once.  This  process  of 
division  follows  the  recognized  types  of  mitosis  and  when  complete 
the  entire  mass  breaks  down  into  small  amoebae,  each  containing  one 
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nucleus.  These  are  at  first  of  irregular  shape  and  stain  poorly. 
The  irregularly  shaped  myxamoebse  are  gradually  rounded  and  con¬ 
densed  until  they  ultimately  form  spherical  bodies  of  similar  size 
with  well-defined  margins,  each  containing  a  highly  refractive  cen¬ 
tral  body.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  complete  spore  again  presents 
an  appearance  not  unlike  the  nuclei  of  the  amoehce. 

Recognizing  the  great  similarity  between  the  bird’s-eye  inclusion 
in  cancer  cells  and  the  nuclei  of  the  amoeba  in  Plasmodiophora  in  the 
plant  cell,  a  similarity  which  to  a  lesser  degree  is  shared  by  spores  of 
Plasmodiophora,  it  occurred  to  us  to  search  our  preparations  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  form  of  division  in  the  inclusions,  and  likewise  to 
determine  if  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the  inclusions  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  remaining  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cell.  In 
searching  our  preparations  we  came  upon  one  which  has  already 
served  us  for  photography,  the  illustrations  of  which  appear  in  our 
previous  publication,  being  the  low  power  illustrations  on  Plate 
VIII,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  i,  Plate  XVI.i 

This  preparation  consisted  of  a  thin  section,  approximately  2  mm. 
square,  taken  from  the  m.argin  of  a  rapidly  growing  carcinoma  of 
the  breast.  It  contained  a  large  number  of  inclusions,  in  many 
fields  every  cell  containing  one  or  more.  The  fixation  of  this 
preparation  was  unusually  successful  and  the  dififerentiation  excel¬ 
lent.  We  had  little  difficulty  in  repeatedly  finding  forms  extremely 
suggestive  of  the  method  of  division,  illustrated  in  Fig.  21 — a,  c,  d,  e 
and  f  from  Nawaschin.  Fig.  24  was  repeatedly  found  and  appears 
to  represent  a  stage  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  210  Nawaschin. 
We  next  repeatedly  encountered  inclusions  in  which  the  central 
body  had  divided  and  in  nearly  every  case  found  two  small  granules 
of  chromatic  material  in  the  transverse  axis  so  arranged  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  exactly  like  Fig.  2ie  from  Nawaschin.  In  Fig. 
25  an  inclusion  presenting  this  appearance  is  shown.  The  two 
granules  in  the  transverse  axis  are  extremely  small  and  were  photo¬ 
graphed  with  difficulty.  It  is  this  form  which,  when  sectioned  in 
the  transverse  axis,  produces  the  rosette  appearance  which  was  like¬ 
wise  repeatedly  encountered.  In  Fig.  26  the  central  body  lies 


^American  Journal  Med.  Sciences. 
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f  Plate  XX,  Fig.  ts,  after  Nawaschin. 
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somewhat  below  the  plane  of  focus  and  the  rosette  appearance  is 
not  so  characteristic  as  occasionally  seen.  Many  forms  were  found 
in  which  the  rosette  was  apparently  sectioned  in  an  oblique  plane 
so  that  but  one  half  of  the  rosette  appeared  in  the  inclusion.  Fig. 
27  shows  what  appears  to  be  the  next  stage  in  the  process  of 
division,  the  two  central  bodies  having  withdrawn  to  the  poles  of 
the  cell,  and  separation  of  the  two  by  the  capsule  is  suggested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  inclusion.  Bodies  which  had  apparently 
divided  were  repeatedly  found.  Fig.  28  representing  this  stage.  In 
Fig.  29  are  likewise  seen  bodies  cut  somewhat  obliquely,  also  repre¬ 
senting  this  stage.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  all  of  these 
forms  repeatedly. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  protoplasm  surrounding  the  inclu¬ 
sions  was  made  to  determine  whether  a  differentiation  of  the  possible 
protoplasm  of  the  parasite  and  that  of  the  epithelial  cell  could  be 
made.  In  many  cases  a  distinct  reticulation  of  the  protoplasm  was 
visible  as  in  that  surrounding  the  two  inclusions  in  Fig.  28. 
In  one  or  two  portions  of  the  section  we  found  what  appeared  to  be 
inclusions  surrounded  by  reticulated  protoplasm  which  had  become 
detached  from  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  which  they  were  included. 
Fig.  29  shows  an  inclusion  of  this  sort  surrounded  by  reticulated 
protoplasm,  which  has  become  detached  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
celljying  slightly  to  the  left.  In  certain  cells  we  found  large  num¬ 
bers  of  small  inclusions  closely  packed.  In  these  we  were  unable 
*  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  changes  above  described.  Fig.  23  shows 
a  cell  containing  a  number  of  bodies  somewhat  more  distinct  than 
those  containing  the  apparent  nuclear  changes. 

A  number  of  observers  have  undoubtedly  spoken  of  similar  groups 
of  inclusions,  as  representing  spore  formation.  (Bose,  von  Leyden, 
Jackson  Clarke.)  The  similarity  of  inclusions  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  23  to  those  already  described,  led  us  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Podwyssozki,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  appear¬ 
ance  the  spores  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse  presented  when  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  connective  tissue  and  phagocytic  cells  of  animals. 
This  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  with  uniform  results. 
The  spores  could  be  found  in  the  large  connective  tissue  phagocytes 
embedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  They  consisted  for  the 
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greater  part  of  spherical  bodies  of  vacuole-like  appearance  with  a 
central  body.  Hardened  and  stained  with  Plimmer’s  method,  they 
stained,  as  does  the  protoplasm,  and  presented  an  appearance  in 
size,  form  and  other  characteristics  indistinguishable  from  the  cell 
inclusions  in  cancer.  Fig.  22  represents  two  large  phagocytic  cells 
from  the  margin  of  an  implanted  fragment  of  clubroot  in  a  guinea- 
pig,  removed  after  nineteen  days.  The  cell  to  the  left  contains  a 
form  of  inclusion  most  commonly  seen.  Between  the  two  cells 
are  two  larger  forms  which  are  constantly  encountered  in  the  fresh 
scrapings.  These  are  spherical  bodies  with  delicately  defined 
limiting  membranes  and  with  fine  granular  contents  or  in  some 
cases  filled  with  homogeneous  material.  The  two  bodies  shown 
lying  directly  between  phagocytes  are  undoubtedly  of  this  nature. 
It  is  probable  that  they  represent  a  stage  in  degeneration  of  the 
spores.  They  are  of  interest  inasmuch  as  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in 
cancer  are  commonly  encountered,  which  contain  finely  granular 
material  and  have  invariably  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  degenera¬ 
tion  theory.  It  is  evident  that  these  spores  under  certain  conditions 
undergo  degeneration,  which  would  render  their  differentiation  from 
other  products  of  degeneration  difficult.  Nosske  has  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  a  line  of  reasoning  of  this  nature  to  show  that  all  the  bird’s- 
eye  inclusions  represent  a  form  of  secretory  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  cells.  Those  who  have  studied  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  have 
apparently  failed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  inclusions,  if  of 
parasitic  origin,  undergoing  a  process  of  degeneration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  the  spores  of  Plas- 
modiophora  Brassicae,  we  have  a  form  of  parasite  which,  embedded 
in  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell,  frequently  presents  an  appearance  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  certain  of  the  cell  inclusions  in  cancer.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  the  inclusions  in  cancer  which  so 
closely  resemble  them  are  possibly  of  parasitic  origin.  Furthermore, 
the  detection  in  the  inclusions  in  a  single  slide,  of  a  cycle  of  changes 
so  closely  representing  the  process  of  nuclear  division  in  the  amoeboid 
form  of  Plasmodiophora,  must  be  viewed  as  strongly  indicating  the 
parasitic  nature  of  these  inclusions. 

Some  of  the  phases  of  what  we  view  as  a  process  of  nuclear  divis¬ 
ion  in  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  are  indicated  in  the  illustrations  ac- 
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companying  the  articles  of  Soudakewitsch,  Borrel  and  Plimmer. 
Fig.  2,  h,  which  is  Fig.  2,  Plate  VI,  from  Soudakewitsch,  shows  a 
body  to  the  left  and  above  which  corresponds  with  Fig.  3  of  the 
text  from  Nawaschin.  Fig.  2,  c,  which  is  Fig.  7,  Plate  XII,  from 
Soudakewitsch,  represents  a  group  of  bodies  nearly  all  of  which  pre¬ 
sent  typical  rosette  forms.  Fig.  2,  a,  which  is  Fig.  17,  Plate  XII 
from  Soudakewitsch  shows  a  body  to  the  left  with  two  central 
bodies  apparently  in  the  act  of  dividing.  Fig.  8,  from  Borrel,  shows 
a  large  epithelial  cell  containing  a  number  of  inclusions,  some  with 
single  central  bodies,  but  a  majority  showing  typical  rosette  forms. 
Fig.  16,  a,  from  Plimmer  (loc.  cit.)  shows  an  inclusion  with  central 
body  surrounded  by  a  number  of  grains  of  chromatin.  Fig.  16,  h, 
from  Plimmer,  shows  a  typical  rosette  form  and  Fig.  16,  c,  from 
Plimmer,  shows  three  inclusions,  two  of  typical  rosette  form  and 
one  with  four  bodies  arranged  in  a  manner  not  unlike  Fig.  4,  from 
Nawaschin.  Under  the  head  of  Methods  of  Division,  Plimmer  (loc. 
cit.)  states  that  the  division  into  two  is  by  far  the  most  usual  method 
of  multiplication.  This  is  effected,  he  believes,  by  a  form  of  bud¬ 
ding,  or  the  nucleus  becomes  somewhat  oval  in  shape  and  then 
divides  into  two  parts.  These  soon  become  equal  and  separate,  and 
then  the  capsule  throws  in  septa  from  either  side  between  the 
divided  nucleus,  which  meet.  They  then  separate  from  each  other 
and  become  two  separate  individuals.  The  rosette  form  Plimmer 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  form  of  division  in  which  portions  of 
the  nucleus  have  become  detached  and  arranged  at  the  circumference 
of  the  organism.  This  he  believes  was  follow^ed  by  a  process  of 
segmentation  with  the  formation  of  a  number  of  parasites.  With 
reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Plimmer  that  these  bodies  divide 
by  a  form  of  budding,  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  ap¬ 
pearance  confirming  this  observation.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rosette  form  corresponds  closely  to  that  described  by  Nawaschin 
and  showm  in  Fig.  5  of  the  text. 

Conclusions. — In  summing  up  we  would  conclude  that  the  spores 
of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse  in  the  phagocytic  cells  of  both  warm 
and  cold-blooded  animals,  when  fixed  and  stained  with  the  methods 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  cancer, 
under  certain  conditions,  present  an  appearance  indistinguishable 
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from  these  inclusions.  Second,  that  a  series  of  changes  can  be 
found  in  the  bird’s-eye  inclusions  in  cancer  closely  resembling  the 
process  of  nuclear  division,  as  described  by  Nawaschin  in  the  amoe¬ 
boid  form  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse.^ 

Description  of  Plate  XXIII 

Fig.  22.  Large  phagocytic  cells  from  guinea-pig,  found  at  margin  of  im¬ 
planted  clubroot  nineteen  days  after  implantation.  At  a  Plas¬ 
modiophora  spore  embedded  in  protoplasm  of  cell.  Central  body 
of  spore  eccentrically  placed.  No  condensation  of  cell  proto¬ 
plasm  surrounding  spore.  At  b  two  larger  forms  of  spores 
containing  protoplasmic  masses  (possibly  partly  developed 
swarmers). 

Figs.  23  to  29  are  taken  from  one  slide,  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
hardened  and  stained  with  Plimmer’s  method.  Magnification  of 
all  figures,  22  to  29  x  940. 

Fig.  23.  Epithelial  cell  from  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  containing  14  round 
cell  inclusions  of  like  size  and  appearance.  Same  magnification 
as  Fig.  22.  (Compare  with  a.) 

Fig.  24.  Cancer  cells,  containing  large  inclusions  with  well  developed  cen¬ 
tral  bodies.  Scattered  between  central  body  and  periphery  of 
inclusions  numbers  of  chromatin  granules.  (Compare  with  first 
stage  of  division  of  intracellular  amoeba  of  Plasmc^diophora  as 
shown  by  Nawaschin.) 

Fig.  25.  Elongated  cell  inclusion  with  two  central  bodies  closely  approxi¬ 
mated.  In  the  transverse  axis  two  smaller  grains  of  chromatin. 
(Compare  with  Fig.  2  from  Nawaschin.) 

Fig.  26.  Cross  section  of  inclusion  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The 
central  body  lies  just  below  the  focal  plane,  the  grains  of  chro¬ 
matin  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  about  it.  (Compare  with 
Fig.  3  from  Nawaschin.) 

Fig.  27.  Oval  inclusion  with  two  central  bodies  widely  separated  at  poles. 

Suggestion  of  division  with  two  bodies  barely  visible.  (Com¬ 
pare  Fig.  4,  Nawaschin.) 

Fig.  28.  Two  inclusions  immediately  after  division.  Central  bodies  well 
defined.  Inclusions  surrounded  by  reticulated  protoplasm. 

Fig.  29.  Group  of  cells  containing  inclusions.  At  a  an  inclusion  surrounded 
by  reticulated  protoplasm  has  become  detached  from  the  cell  in 
which  it  was  embedded.  The  inclusion  in  the  surrounding  reticu¬ 
lated  protoplasm  presents  an  appearance  extremely  like  the  myx- 
amoebse  of  Plasmodiophora. 

February  i,  1903. 


^On  the  point  of  sending  this  article  to  press,  we  have  received  a  short 
epitome  in  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitung,  Beilag  fiir  Karzinomlitteratur, 
of  an  article  by  S.  Prowazek,  entitled  “  Zur  Kernteilung  der  Plasmodio¬ 
phora  Brassicae  Woronin.”  It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  the  epitome  to 
exactly  what  conclusions  the  author  has  arrived,  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  has  questioned  the  significance  of  the  changes  described  by  Nawaschin. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BIOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF 

CANCER. 


By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.  D., 

Adjunci  Professor  of  Zoology,  Columbia  University ;  Consulting 

Biologist. 


It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  in  these  pages  the  two 
sides  of  the  controversy  relating  to  Protozoa  as  causing  certain 
human  diseases.  The  historical  aspect  of  the  cancer  problem  in  this 
connection  has  been  ably  handled  by  Dr.  Park  and  Dr.  Gaylord  and 
needs  no  a  priori  defense  from  the  biological  side.  Dr.  Gaylord  and 
others  are  wont  to  regard  the  “  vaccine  bodies  ”  in  Vaccinia  and  in 
Variola  and  the  cellular  inclusions  in  Carcinoma  as  similar  in  nature, 
and  the  position  which  has  been  taken  in  this  Laboratory  in  regard 
to  the  biological  significance  of  these  inclusions  is  well  known. 
Thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Councilman  we  now  know  that  the 
‘‘  vaccine  bodies  form  one  phase  of  the  life-history  of  the  protozoan 
organism  which  causes  smallpox,  while  other  stages,  found  only  in 
Variola,  penetrate  the  nucleus  and  give  rise  to  cell  inclusions  of  a 
very  different  type.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  out  the  entire 
life-cycle  of  the  smallpox  organism  upon  material  provided  by  Dr. 
Councilman,  and  the  question  as  to  the  specific  organism  of  smallpox 
is  no  longer  open  to  doubt.  Many  of  the  other  diseases  belonging 
to  the  same  group  as  smallpox  (the  exanthemata)  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  shown  to  have  a  like  etiology. 

The  fact  that  the  cause  of  a  malignant  disease  like  smallpox, 
which  has  baffled  scientific  research  for  so  many  years,  can  be  traced 
directly  to  a  protozoon  having  a  definite  systematic  position  must 
strengthen  the  contention  made  for  a  like  origin  of  cancer.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  wide  difference  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  two 
diseases,  this  is  particularly  so  when  we  consider  the  striking 
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similarity  existing  between  the  “  vaccine  bodies  ”  and  some  forms  of 
the  cell  inclusions  of  cancer.  Such  a  contention  should  be  made, 
however,  only  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  until  material  is  obtained 
which  will  demonstrate  without  doubt  that  the  inclusions  in  Car¬ 
cinoma  are  phases  of  an  organism  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
should  be  content  to  work  upon  the  possibility  alone. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  at  the  outset  to  plan  out  a  series  of  con¬ 
clusive  experiments  demonstrating  the  presence  and  activity  of  a 
specific  micro-organism  as  the  cause  of  Carcinoma.  The  chance  of 
hitting  upon  a  successful  experiment  would  be  extremely  slight,  and 
the  possibility  of  finding  an  ectogenous  phase  of  such  an  organism 
would  be  small  indeed.  To  my  mind  it  would  be  far  more  profitable 
scientifically  to  work  out  in  clear  detail  some  well-known  growth  due 
to  a  specific  protozoon,  such,  for  example,  as  the  study  suggested  by 
Dr.  Gaylord  of  the  tumorous  outgrowths  in  some  vegetables  which 
are  known  to  be  due  to  the  specific  organism  PlasinodiopJwra  brassi- 
cce.  In  the  second  place,  inclusions  in  carcinomatous  tissues  should 
be  studied  by  specialists  trained  to  the  study  of  Protozoa  and  not  left 
exclusively  to  pathologists,  many  of  whom  regard  all  structures 
which  are  to  them  incomprehensible,  as  some  type  of  degeneration 
product  of  the  cell.  Such  a  study,  made  with  the  best  methods  and 
the  best  technique  that  the  zoological  side  can  afford,  should  lead  to 
an  independent  point  of  view  and  should  give  definite  results  which, 
together  with  those  of  the  pathologist,  the  chemist,  the  physiologist 
and  the  surgeon,  should  give  a  clear  conception  if  not  a  solution  of 
the  general  problem  of  Carcinoma. 

In  the  third  place,  to  my  mind  the  problem  should  be  attacked  from 
the  physiological  and  chemical  point  of  view,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  specific  activity  of  toxins  of  micro-organism 
origin. 

In  the  fourth  place,  when  the  morphological  side  has  yielded  all  its 
possibilities,  the  experimental  side,  strictly  speaking,  may  well  give 
some  definite  and  conclusive  results.  Such  experiments  based  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  possible  organism  would 
then  produce  results  without  loss  of  time,  for  by  analogy  with  other 
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Protozoa  we  would  know  what  phases  of  the  life-history  of  the 
organism  would  give  best  results. 

The  first  work  that  I  wish  to  do  in  connection  with  the  cancer 
problem  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the -morphology  of  the  cell 
inclusions,  using  the  most  careful  technical  methods,  and  to  compare 
these  structures  with  the  developmental  phases  of  all  kinds  of  Pro¬ 
tozoa  where  such  development  is  known.  A  great  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  accumulated  in  regard  to  these  cell  inclusions,  and  many 
structures  which  have  been  described  by  various  observers  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  observations  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
although  such  structures  may  have  been  variously  interpreted  as 
degeneration  products,  as  secretions,  or  what  not,  by  the  various 
observers.  Thus  the  work  of  Sawtschenko,  based  upon  carefully 
prepared  material  and  with  accurate  illustrations,  and  later  the  work 
of  Borrel, based  upon  an  equally  efficient  technique,  have  given  a  basis 
for  my  own  observations  on  the  carcinomatous  cell  inclusions.  This 
morphological  work  is  far  from  complete  and  is  not  yet  in  form  for 
publication,  but  enough  evidence  has  been  independently  acquired  to 
justify  the  provisional  assumption  that  these  cell  inclusions  are 
neither  secretions,  as  Greenough  describes,  nor  degeneration  products 
of  the  cell,  as  most  pathologists  very  generally  describe,  nor  are  they 
modified  centrosomes  and  spheres,  as  Borrel  maintains,  but  phases 
of  an  organism  belonging  to  the  group  Protozoa.  This  is  based 
upon  the  discovery,  not  only  of  amoeboid  forms  enclosed  within  the 
characteristic  capsule  which  is  typical  of  the  so-called  “  Plimmer’s 
bodies,”  but  upon  reproductive  phases,  upon  nuclear  changes  and 
upon  characteristic  morphological  protozoan  structures.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  capsule  mentioned  above  is  not  a  part  of 
the  organism  but  a  more  or  less  specific  modification  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  plasm  through  the  action  of  a  toxic  substance  created  by  the 
organism.  Such  a  conclusion  is  strengthened,  first,  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  inclusions  are  in  the  cytoplasm  the  capsules  have  the 
characteristic  cytoplasmic  staining  reactions,  while  when  these  same 
structures  are  within  the  nucleus,  where  I  have  repeatedly  found 
them,  the  capsules  take  the  characteristic  chromatin  stains.  Second, 
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by  the  fact  that,  with  what  may  be  interpreted  as  possible  later  stages 
of  the  organism,  the  capsule  is  much  thicker  than  in  the  supposed 
younger  phases,  a  fact  which  can  be  interpreted  only  as  due  to  the 
continued  activity  of  some  formative  cause. 

While  such  structures  justify  the  provisional  assumption  of  a  pro¬ 
tozoan  organism  in  cancerous  tissue,  they  do  not  justify  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  their  presence  is  the  cause  of  cancer,  nor  is  there  enough 
evidence  as  yet  to  indicate  in  what  group  of  Protozoa  the  possible 
organism  belongs.  Feinberg,  in  a  recent  paper,  lays  himself  open  to 
criticism  by  his  unproved  assumption  that  these  inclusions  have  a 
characteristic  protozoan  nucleus  and  he  follows  Korotneff,  Behla  and 
others  in  giving  a  new  generic  and  a  new  specific  name  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  organism,  which,  as  Histosporidium  carcinomatosum,  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  place  in  any  known  group  of  Protozoa.  His  principal  argu¬ 
ment — the  structure  of  the  nucleus — is  weakened  because  of  the 
complete  oversight  of  the  great  numbers  of  Protozoa  in  which  the 
nuclear  structures  do  not  agree  with  his  “  type.”  If  this  inclusion  is 
an  organism  we  may  look  not  only  for  such  ‘‘  typical  nuclei  ”  but 
also  for  nuclear  structures  and  nuclear  processes  like  those  of  bacteria 
or  certain  of  the  lower  Mastigophora,  where  a  definite  morphological 
nucleus  is  wanting  and  where  structures  are  found  which  Hertwig 
has  described  under  the  name  Chromidien,  and  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  distributed  nuclei.”  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that, 
living  as  intra-cellular  parasites,  there  is  no  need  of  a  functional 
nucleus,  except  for  reproduction,  any  more  than  a  tapeworm  has  need 
of  a  digestive  tract. 

It  might  be  of  interest  in  the  present  place  to  point  out  one  or  two 
biological  interpretations  concerning  the  origin  of  tumorous  growths 
in  human  tissues.  It  is  quite  difficult,  indeed,  to  separate  such  inter¬ 
pretations  from  pathological  conceptions,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  at 
least  the  attempt  has  been  made.  Quite  recently  Boveri,  studying  the 
question  of  heredity  on  the  cytological  basis,  was  able  to  show  that 
the  chromosomes,  which  are  definite  chromatin  structures  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  and  always  of  the  same  number  for  the  same  species  of 
animal  or  plant,  have  each  a  specific  part  to  play  in  the  organism. 
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Thus,  in  the  egg  cell  of  a  sea-urchin,  where  the  nucleus  of  the  fer¬ 
tilized  egg  contains  thirty-six  chromosomes,  if  some  of  these  chro¬ 
mosomes  are  removed,  as  Boveri  was  able  to  do  by  ingenious  experi¬ 
ments,  the  result  is  a  deformed  embryo.  Further,  the  deformity  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nature  of  the  chromosomes  that  are  removed. 
Boveri  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  each  chromosome  of 
the  egg  defines  a  certain  localized  area  or  set  of  structures  in  the 
adult  organism ;  and  further,  he  maintained  that  should  anything 
cause  the  displacement  or  removal  of  the  chromosomes  an  abnormal 
development  would  result.  Applying  this  result  to  the  question  of 
malignant  tumors,  Boveri  assumed  that  the  well-known  atypical 
division  figures  of  carcinomatous  tissue  give  the  chance  for  an  ir¬ 
regular  distribution  of  the  chromosomes  to  the  daughter  cells ;  and, 
he  argued,  in  this  way  the  typical  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
chromosomes  are  disturbed,  with  an  abnormal  growth  as  the  result. 
Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  nevertheless  begs  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  tumor,  for  it  leaves  unexplained  the  cause  of  the 
irregular  division  figure  and  the  continuation  of  such  irregularity, 
which  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  normal  process,  and  which 
therefore  must  be  ascribed  to  something  abnormal  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion — possibly  a  toxin  of  organic  origin,  possibly  an  enzyme  of  other 
origin. 

Quite  a  different  hypothesis  was  offered  last  year  by  the  writer  and 
based  upon  experiments  made  on  animals  even  more  remote  from  the 
human  organism  than  the  Sea-urchin.  The  experiments  were  under¬ 
taken  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  time  that  a  pro¬ 
tozoan  organism  could  live  upon  the  same  diet  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  usual  and  normal  sexual  processes.  A  single 
individual  of  Paramcecium  caudatum  was  isolated  in  a  small  chamber 
containing  a  limited  supply  of  food  medium,  hay  infusion.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  individual  divided ;  that  is,  reproduced 
asexually,  and  two  organisms  were  found  the  next  day  in  the  cell. 
Each  was  isolated  as  the  first  one  was  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
the  result  being  four  individuals  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 
These  were  again  isolated  and  the  process  repeated  day  after  day 
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and  generation  after  generation  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  months, 
or  until  the  race  died  out  from  what  was  unmistakably  protoplasmic 
old  age,  in  the  742d  generation.  Paramoecium  had  been  studied  in 
like  manner  previously  by  two  different  observers,  each  of  whom 
found  that  the  vitality  of  the  organisms  gave  out  at  the  end  of  the 
150th  to  the  170th  generation,  when  the  entire  race  died.  A  similar 
experience  threatened  the  cultures  which  I  had  undertaken,  for  at 
the  end  of  such  a  cycle  the  individuals  began  to  die  at  an  alarming 
rate  and  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  physiological  exhaustion. 
The  survivors,  however,  were  given  a  change  of  diet  in  the  form  of 
beef  extract  in  place  of  hay  infusion  for  one  thing,  while  a  simple 
salt  (potassium  phosphate)  was  also  used.  In  both  cases  the  result 
of  the  change  was  a  renewal  of  physiological  activity,  or  a  rejuven¬ 
escence,  and  with  the  new  potential  of  vitality  thus  obtained,  a  new 
cycle  of  170  odd  generations  was  started.  The  process  had  to  be 
repeated  at  the  expiration  of  this  second  cycle  and  a  stimulus  was 
again  necessary  to  save  the  race.  A  third  time  the  process  was  re¬ 
peated,  but  the  renewal  of  activity  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the 
earlier  experiences,  and  at  the  fourth  period  all  efforts  to  rejuvenate 
were  futile  and  the  race  died  out  from  protoplasmic  senility. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  in  the  present  connection  is  that  a 
stimulus  of  artificial  nature  gives  a  renewal  of  vitality  to  physiologi¬ 
cal  processes  which  have  become  weakened  through  continued 
activity.  An  ordinary  cycle  of  Paramoecium  of  170  generations 
might  be  compared  with  a  given  tissue  in  the  human  organism,  the 
difference  being  that  the  cell  progeny  from  the  primordial  cell  in 
Paramoecium  remain  separated,  while  in  the  tissue  the  progeny  from 
the  original  cell  remain  connected  and  become  differentiated.  In  the 
paper  which  was  published  last  year  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
such  tissues  run  through  their  dividing  activity  at  a  certain  period  of 
life  and  become  in  respect  to  that  function  worn  out.  A  stimulus 
of  some  nature  may,  like  the  change  of  diet  in  Paramoecium,  or  like 
the  potassium  phosphate,  renew  the  vitality  of  some  one  or  more  of 
these  worn-out  cells  and  cause  them  to  proliferate.  Such  prolifera¬ 
tion  at  an  unusual  time  and  in  the  full-grown  organism  could  give 
rise  to  but  one  result,  namely,  a  pathological  growth. 
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The  point  now  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus.  A  chemi¬ 
cal  substance,  such  as  a  toxin,  might  do  it  in  the  same  way  that 
potassium  phosphate  stimulates  the  worn  out  race  of  Paramoecieum, 
and  the  toxin  might  be  produced  by  an  included  organism.  That 
this  toxin  production  is  possible  with  protozoan  parasites  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  well-known  case  of  Malaria,  in  which  the  pyrexial 
attacks  are  due  to  the  liberation  of  substances  produced  by  the 
malaria  organisms. 

It  can  do  no  harm  certainly  and  it  may  lead  to  positive  results  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  basis  of  the  above  hypoth¬ 
esis,  and  the  morphological  work  will  combine  with  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  to  this  end. 
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The  study  of  the  cancer  problem  from  a  biological  standpoint  is 
one  which  must  be  approached  from  several  different  sides  simul¬ 
taneously  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  its  importance. 
Such  work  should  be  carefully  elaborated  and  every  detail  confirmed 
by  means  of  duplicate  experiments  before  the  results  are  published. 
A  large  amount  of  fruitless  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  individual  investigators  have  frequently  taken 
up  a  single  phase  of  the  subject,  disregarding  other  possibilities  than 
those  which  they  themselves  had  in  view,  and  have  based  their  re¬ 
sults  upon  single’ experiments  which  have  subsequently  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  we  laid  down  in  a  previous 
report  a  scheme  of  work  to  be  followed  out  in  this  department  so 
soon  as  it  should  be  possible  to  carry  on  such  work  under  favorable 
conditions.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  new  Laboratory  the  work 
which  had  previously  been  confined  to  simple  experiments,  mostly 
with  reference  to  various  forms  of  parasites  which  were  supposed  to 
play  a  part  in  the  causation  of  cancer,  was  extended  to  more  elaborate 
experiments,  many  of  them  of  a  strictly  chemical  nature. 

The  subject  was  treated  under  three  main  heads:  I.  The  study 
of  Metabolism  as  it  exists  in  patients  suffering  from  cancer  as  com¬ 
pared  with  normal  individuals  and  those  suffering  from  other  dis¬ 
eases.  This  portion  of  the  subject  involves  study  of  the  stomach 
contents,  blood,  urine,  etc.,  and  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  at  a 
later  period.  II.  Experiments  made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  evi¬ 
dence  regarding  the  cause  of  cancer,  and  if  a  parasite  should  be  that 
cause,  of  determining  what  is  the  nature  of  the  parasite.  Biological- 
chemical  experiments  of  this  nature  are  mostly  micro-chemical  and 
usually  based  upon  theoretical  considerations,  and  the  evidence  to  be 
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obtained  from  them  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  circum¬ 
stantial.  III.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  cases  suffering  from 
cancer  by  means  of  serum  therapeutic  treatment  and  the  use  of 
various  chemical  agencies,  the  probable  value  of  which  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  experiments  made  under  the  head  of  Metabolism. 
Under  this  heading  curative  effects  produced  by  the  X-rays  have 
been  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  discovering  their  mode  of 
action. 

The  work  included  under  the  heading  of  I,  Metabolism,”  and 
III,  “  The  Treatment  of  Cancer,”  is  necessarily  very  complicated  and 
slow  in  giving  results.  The  frequent  errors  in  diagnosis,  even  on 
the  part  of  the  most  expert  physicians,  the  death  of  patients  and  their 
removal  from  the  hospitals,  and  the  fact  that  our  experiments  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  confined  to  incurable  cases,  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  extremely  conservative  in  any  statements  regarding  re¬ 
sults  until  those  results  have  been  established  in  a  large  number  of 
similar  cases,  and  until  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  been  allowed 
to  intervene  in  order  to  obtain  definite  data  regarding  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

Part  I  may  be  subdivided  into: 

a.  Study  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  in  cancer  as  compared 
with  the  results  found  in  other  diseases  and  under  normal  conditions. 

h.  Examination  of  the  blood  of  cancer  patients  with  a  view  to  dis- 

V 

covering  any  abnormal  constituents,  either  toxins  or  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  due  to  abnormal  cellular  metabolism ;  also  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  under  normal 
and  pathological  conditions  in  which  cancer  and  other  related  dis¬ 
eases  are  involved. 

c.  Study  of  urine  and  excreta,  especially  during  the  last  stages  of 
cancer  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  various  normal  and  ab¬ 
normal  constituents  at  various  periods  of  the  disease  with  those 
found  under  normal  conditions. 

d.  A  chemical  examination  of  various  transudates  and  exudates 
found  in  patients  suffering  from  cancer. 

e.  Chemical  analyses  of  tumors  themselves  as  compared  with  nor¬ 
mal  tissue,  and  an  examination  of  such  tumors  from  a  toxicological 
standpoint. 
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f.  A  careful  comparative  study  from  a  chemical  standpoint  of 
tumors  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cells  of  other  organs  present 
in  the  body,  with  a  view  to  proving  whether  these  derived  tumors 
possess  the  same  properties  and  contain  the  same  chemical  bodies  and 
enzymes  as  those  cells  from  which  they  are  derived. 

A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  carried  out  under  each  of  these 
separate  headings: 

a.  Study  of  from  30  to  40  stomach  contents,  8  of  which  were 
diagnosed  as  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  has  been  established  without 
any  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  not 
in  any  sense  proportional  to  the  peptic  activity;  that  hydrochloric 
acid  is  not  necessarily  absent  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the 
total  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  accompanied  by  lactic  acid,  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  cancer.  The  writer  has  attempted  in  every 
case  to  fractionate  the  products  of  peptic  digestion,  and  if  possible  to 
prove  some  relationship  between  the  amount  of  so-called  free  and 
combined  hydrochloric  acid  with  one  or  more  fractions  of  the  di¬ 
gested  proteids.  In  carrying  out  this  work  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  methods  ordinarily  adopted  in  analyzing  stomach  contents  are 
extremely  faulty,  certain  constituents  which  are  normally  absent 
being  included,  while  others  which  are  normally  present  are  incor¬ 
rectly  estimated  and  included  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  analysis.  It 
is  not  possible  to  go  further  into  detail  regarding  this  work  at  the 
present  moment,  but  a  paper  fully  covering  the  subject  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  stomach  contents,  peptic  activity  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach  secretions  in  cancer  as  compared  with  other  diseases,  and 
the  bearing  which  these  results  have  upon  the  whole  problem  of 
cancer  metabolism  will  shortly  be  published  in  one  of  the  medical 
chemical  journals. 

h.  Exact  analyses  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  of  the  serum  and  cor¬ 
puscles,  have  been  made  in  four  cases  of  cancer;  in  each  case  the 
diagnosis  had  been  confirmed  either  by  an  operation  or  autopsy. 
Also  analyses  of  the  blood  of  animals  suffering  from  cancer  have 
been  made  and  these  results  have  been  compared  with  those  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  normal  individuals.  In  each  case  we 
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observed  diminution  in  the  alkalinity  as  compared  with  the  normal. 
Chlorides  and  certain  other  constituents  were  undoubtedly  high, 
while  the  fractionation  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  showed  the 
presence  of  certain  bodies  which  are  probably  not  present  normally, 
or  at  least  in  smaller  proportions.  Further  enzymes,  such  as 
oxydases  and  toxins  capable  of  affecting  red  blood  corpuscles,  w^ere 
also  considered,  but  so  far,  perhaps  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
material  at  our  disposal,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  positive 
proof  of  any  of  these  bodies  being  present  in  proportions  deviating 
to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  normal.  The  difficulty  of  such 
an  investigation  either  from  a  chemical  or  biological  standpoint  will 
be  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cachexia  obtaining  at  the 
last  stages  of  cancer  is  frequently  complicated  by  secondary  changes 
in  the  tumor  itself,  due  to  the  destructive  influence  of  bacteria,  the 
excretory  products  of  which  seriously  complicate  the  problem. 

c.  Urinalyses.  Under  this  heading  must  be  considered  several 
long  series  of  urinalyses  carried  out  from  day  to  day,  frequently 
covering  periods  of  three  and  four  weeks,  during  which  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken  to  secure  full  twenty-four  hour  samples  without 
any  loss  of  material.  In  a  few  cases  the  influence  of  diet  has  been 
carefully  considered,  an  exact  record  of  the  food  consumed  having 
been,  made,  and  on  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  the  food  and  urine 
from  day  to  day  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
patient.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  exact  results  under  three  principal  headings:  i.  Variations 
of  normal  constituents  of  the  urine  in  cancer.  2.  The  influence  upon 
the  katabolism  of  the  organism  produced  by  varying  diet  and  the 
therapeutic  treatment.  3.  The  presence  of  abnormal  constituents, 
their  proportions  if  considerable,  and  especially  has  it  been  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  some  body  or  bodies  characteristic  of  cancerous 
urine  which  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  early  diagnosis. 
Experiments  have  been  frequently  interrupted  or  have  miscarried 
owing  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  patients,  but  our 
results  have  on  the  whole  been  fairly  constant,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  we  shall  have  accumu¬ 
lated  enough  material  along  these  lines  to  justify  publication.  It  has 
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already  been  found  possible  in  certain  cases  to  determine  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  tumor  from  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  bodies  found 
in  the  urine.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
many  results  of  this  sort  are  probably  of  a  secondary  nature,  rather 
due  to  disturbance  of  normal  cell  metabolism  than  to  the  production 
of  abnormal  constituents  by  the  cancer  cells.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  cancerous  urine  is  extremely  toxic  for  animals  has  long  been 
known,  and  repeating  the  experiments  of  previous  investigators,  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  action  is  due  rather  to  the 
abnormal  state  of  the  patient,  whose  metabolism  has  been  so  inter¬ 
fered  with  that  a  large  number  of  suboxidized  bodies  are  excreted 
with  the  urine,  which,  if  properly  oxidized,  would  exert  far  less 
toxic  action  than  to  the  influence  of  any  specific  toxin.  We  have 
also  commenced  series  of  experiments  regarding  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  urine  by  the  injection  directly  into  the  tumor  mass  itself 
of  certain  chemical  substances. 

d.  Three  peritoneal  transudates  have  been  examined  chemically 
In  one  the  exact  secretion  by  this  means  of  chlorides,  of  various 
nitrogenous  constituents  from  day  to  day  was  accurately  determined, 
and  the  figures  obtained  will  be  of  value  in  the  general  study  of 
metabolism  which  we  propose  to  elaborate  at  a  later  date.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  with  this  material  on  animals  with  a  view  to  inducing 
immunity  will  be  referred  to  later.  It  should  be  noted  under  this 
heading,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  urine  previously  referred  to,  that 
a  large  number  of  investigators  have  described  what  they  supposed 
to  be  unique  chemical  products  characteristic  of  cancer  which  they 
had  discovered  and  isolated.  The  repetition  of  their  work  by  the 
writer  has  invariably  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  mis¬ 
taken  well-known  normal  products  of  metabolism  for  something  of 
a  more  complicated  nature. 

e.  The  chemical  analyses  of  ordinary  tumors  have  not  shown  any¬ 
thing  very  remarkable  or  particularly  worthy  of  interest,  conse¬ 
quently  very  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Also,  on  examination  for  toxins  by  disintegrating  the  tumor 
mass,  filtering  through  a  bougie  under  pressure,  whereby  bacteria, 
etc.,  are  removed,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  produce  any 
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marked  toxic  effects  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary 
decomposition  of  the  tumor  mass  had  taken  place. 

f.  Investigation  of  chemical  constituents  of  tumors  derived  from 
specific  cells.  Previous  investigators  have  proven  that  tumors 
derived  from  the  thyroid  gland  contain  iodine  and  are  capable  of 
reacting  in  many  respects  as  do  the  thyroids  themselves.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  we  examined  a  hypernephrom  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  adrenal,  with  a  view  to  observing  the  nature  of  its  chemical 
constituents  and  whether  it  contained  a  body  capable  of  exerting  the 
same  effect  upon  the  blood  pressure  as  does  the  extract  of  normal 
adrenals.  Unfortunately  the  only  good  specimen* which  has  been 
put  at  our  disposal  had  previously  been  placed  in  formaldehyde  and 
subsequently  in  alcohol,  so  that  the  negative  results  which  we 
obtained  were  only  to  be  expected.  The  other  cases  which  we 
examined  proved  on  subsequent  pathological  diagnosis  not  to  be 
hypernephromate.  We  are  looking  for  fresh  material  in  order  to 
repeat  our  own  experiments  and  also  to  confirm  those  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Crofton.  Making  use  of  formaldehyde  hardened  material, 
we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  differentiation  of  the  tumor  material 
from  normal  kidney  and  other  tissues  by  means  of  his  iodine 
reaction  with  the  same  facility  that  he  claims  for  it. 

II.  Regarding  the  cause  of  cancer  and  the  nature  of  the  probable 
parasite.  In  studying  biological  problems  involved  in  cancer  from 
a  chemical  standpoint,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  exact  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  if  possible  obtaining  evidence  regarding  its 
cause,  we  have  endeavored  to  free  our  mind  entirely  of  the  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  held  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  working  in  this 
subject.  The  notions  referred  to  are  frequently  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  means  of  the  microscope  on  sections  of  tissue  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  hardening  and  staining  processes  to  which  they 
have  been  submitted,  have  undoubtedly  undergone  very  consider¬ 
able  morphological  and  chemical  changes  so  that  no  absolute  sig¬ 
nificance  should  be  attributed  to  them,  whereas  they  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  great  value  as  a  means  of  supporting  evidence  obtained  in 
other  ways.  Strictly  chemical  work  under  this  heading  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  microscopical  nature.  An  examination  of  yeasts  and 
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protozoa  of  various  types  ( Plasmodiophora  Brassicse)  compared 
with  fresh  cancer  material  has  been  carried  out,  and  most  of  the  work 
under  that  head  has  been  incorporated  in  previous  reports  made  by 
Dr.  Gaylord  and  will  not  therefore  be  considered  at  this  stage.  Cer¬ 
tain  cells  normally  found  in  cancer  and  known  as  mast  cells  have 
been  investigated  in  hopes  of  determining  their  chemical  nature  and 
in  that  way  obtaining  some  insight  regarding  their  function  in  the 
tissue.  The  results  of  a  series  of  such  micro-chemical  experiments, 
when  completed,  will  be  published  in  a  microscopical  journal  and 
will,  we  hope,  serve  to  bear  out  the  statement  previously  made 
regarding  the  influence  exerted  by  the  chemical  bodies  to  which  the 
tissue  is  submitted  during  the  hardening  and  staining  processes. 

III.  As  regards  the  cure  and  treatment  of  cancer,  other  than  by 
means  of  the  X-rays,  a  very  little  can  be  said  at  present.  As  stated 
above  we  have  only  been  able  to  make  use  of  inoperable  cases, 
which,  under  normal  circumstances,  should  be  expected  to  succumb 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  as  the  case  might  be.  We 
have  tried  the  serum  treatment,  following  the  lines  usually  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  in  which  the  infective  agent  is 
known  but  without  any  marked  result,  which  was  to  be  expected 
when  the  probable  nature  of  a  cancer  parasite  is  considered.  In 
the  paper  preceding  this,  written  by  Dr.  Gaylord,  and  dealing  with 
the  probable  nature  of  a  cancer  parasite,  it  will  be  seen  how  com¬ 
pletely  such  an  organism  deviates  from  bacteria  and  how  impossible 
it  is  to  draw  any  conclusions  regarding  its  mode  of  development, 
so-called  culture  and  mode  of  transmission,  or  regarding  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  inducing  an  immunity,  against  it  along  the  lines 
already  developed  in  bacteriology.  From  various  considerations  it 
it  is  highly  probable  that  any  such  organism  has  so  much  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  normal  elements  of  the  blood  as  to  make  an  immunity 
established  against  it  practically  result  in  auto-intoxication.  This 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  is  not  sufficiently  investigated  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  must  be  referred  to  a  later  period.  The  author  has  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months  collected  and  abstracted  all  the 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  immunity  in  general,  and 
especially  all  that  which  would  have  any  possible  bearing  on  the 
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cancer  problem,  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  treat 
that  phase  of  the  subject  in  the  same  way  as  previous  problems 
in  immunity  have  been  handled  will  fail  to  yield  results.  Some 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  whole  problem  must  be  evolved. 

We  have  investigated  the  effect  produced  by  normal  sera  and 
so-called  immune  sera.  Also  that  of  certain  chemicals  which  we 
were  led  from  our  metabolism  experiments  to  suppose  would  exert 
a  specific  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  tumor.  These  ex¬ 
periments  have  undoubtedly  in  a  few  cases  retarded  to  a  certain 
extent  the  development  of  the  cancer  and  even  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  in  size,  and  have  also  in  certain  cases  allevi¬ 
ated  the  pain,  but  we  are  not  very  sanguine  regarding  such  treat¬ 
ment  and  should  not  wish  to  suggest  its  general  application  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  shall,  however,  in  the  course  of  another  year  have  ample 
opportunity  to  make  some  accurate  observations  under  this  head. 

The  treatment  by  means  of  X-rays  is  being  fully  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Park  in  another  publication.  In  conjunction  with  that  work 
we  have  made  observations  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  individuals  suffering  from  cancer  who  were  undergoing 
the  treatment.  We  are  also  at  the  present  time  carrying  out  a  very 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  normal  and  diseased  animals  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  a  clear  conception  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  X-rays  upon  the  tissue,  the  effects  they  produced  in  the  blood 
and  urine,  etc.,  and  from  what  we  have  so  far  obtained,  it  seems 
probable  that  we  shall  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  to  gain  a 
clearer  insight  regarding  the  nature  of  the  action  produced  by  these 
physicial  agencies  in  the  living  body. 

To  summarize  the  results  obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  work  bearing  on  widely  different  phases  of  the  subject 
is  in  the  course  of  completion;  only  a  few  of  the  less  important 
pieces  of  work  have  been  entirely  finished  and  much  that  has  a 
very  significant  bearing  upon  the  subject  has  barely  been  com¬ 
menced.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  since  our  new  laboratory 
was  established,  the  greater  part  of  the  strictly  chemical  work, 
involving  many  hundreds  of  analyses,  has  been  carried  out.  Such 
a  work  of  necessity  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  It  would 
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be  useless  to  approach  such  a  subject  from  any  one  point  of  view, 
as  has  been  done  by  so  many  investigators  previously  without  suc¬ 
cess.  To  cover  the  subject  completely  it  was  necessary  to  start 
the  work  upon  a  large  scale,  upon  such  a  scale  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusions  up  to  the 
present.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exactly 
that  material  which  one  most  requires.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  situated  in  a  so-called  cancer  district,  the  amount  of  material 
at  our  disposal  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  wished,  and  work  on 
certain  types  of  rare  tumors  must  frequently  be  postponed  for  a 
year  or  more  for  want  of  material.  Consequently  it  is  our  endeavor 
to  carry  on  work  continuously  on  that  material  which  is  most 
readily  available,  and  in  addition,  when  the  opportunity  offers  to 
investigate  those  more  unique  cases  which  are  hard  to  obtain. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  errors  have  been  made  in  the  past 
by  the  publication  of  results  based  on  too  small  an  amount  of 
material  we  have  resolutely  adhered  to  our  original  intention  of 
refusing  to  publish  any  results  which  have  not  received  repeated 
confirmation.  We  have  also  made  a  point  of  confirming  all  data 
regarding  normal  conditions  of  metabolism  where  any  question  of 
deviation  from  the  normal  was  involved,  since  the  figures  stated 
by  pathologists  are  frequently  extremely  incorrect. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  so  far  carried  out  in 
the  Laboratory,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  literature 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  subject,  harmonizes  with 
the  views  held  by  Dr.  Gaylord  regarding  the  probable  parasite  of 
cancer,  as  published  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  report.  The  evi¬ 
dence  which  will  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  from  a  bio¬ 
logical-chemical  standpoint,  is  of  course  indirect,  but  in  such  a  case 
indirect  evidence  is  of  considerable  value,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  proliferation  of  cancerous  tissue  from  a 
physiological-chemical  standpoint,  without  the  intermediate  action 
of  some  such  organism  foreign  to  the  body  itself  (as  has  been 
attempted  by  some  recent  investigators)  is  in  itself  a  support  of  the 
parasitic  theory. 

February  i,  1903. 


TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.,  and  Herman  G.  Matzinger,  M.  D. 


A  series  of  cases  suffering  from  cancer  have  been  submitted  to  a 
chemical  treatment  based  upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  with  reference  to  the  metabolism  of  patients  suffering 
from  cancer.  We  should  prefer  not  to  make  any  definite  statements 
on  the  subject  at  present,  as  sufficient  time  has  not  been  permitted  to 
intervene  since  the  commencement  of  these  experiments  in  order 
that  proper  observations  should  be  made,  but  we  have  to  record  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  several  patients,  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  pain,  and  marked  retardation  in  the  development  of 
the  tumor  mass,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable  diminution  in  its 
size. 

Further  details  regarding  this  mode  of  treatment  will,  we  hope,  be 
elaborated  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  when  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  publish  our  experiments. 

February  i,  1903. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TOXIC  AND  VITAL  THEORIES 
REGARDING  THE  CAUSATION  OF  CANCER 
AND  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  THE 
PARASITIC  THEORY. 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clowes,  Ph.  D. 


The  theory  has  recently  been  advanced  in  several  prominent  publi¬ 
cations  that  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  malignant  tumors  may 
be  attributed  to  the  action  either  of  toxins  or  of  chemical  bodies 
resulting  from  abnormal  cell  metabolism.  This  statement  is  usually 
made  without  further  qualification,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion  regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  involved.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  toxin  or  chemical  body 
capable  of  producing  the  phenomena  observed  in  cancer  should 
scarcely  be  the  product  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  metabolism  of 
human  cells,  without  the  intervention  of  some  external  agency ;  and 
it  is  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
may  most  readily  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  some  form  of 
parasite  that  a  few  points  worthy  of  interest  will  be  briefly  referred 
to  at  this  stage. 

If  we  are  willing  to  assume  (and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  in 
view  of  the  existing  evidence)  that  some  toxic  or  chemical  body 
plays  an  important  role  in  causing  the  cells  of  malignant  tumors  to 
proliferate,  the  question  may  well  be  asked.  From  what  source  is 
this  body  derived  and  how  does  it  exert  its  specific  action  on  the 
cell  ?  Three  possible  alternatives  may  be  considered : 

1.  Some  interference  with  its  normal  function  gives  rise  to  the 
production  within  the  cell  of  a  toxin  or  chemical  body  capable  of 
exerting  a  specific  action  upon  the  cell  and  thereby  stimulating  it  to 
abnormal  development. 

2.  Some  toxin,  generated  possibly  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  point  at  which  the  tumor  commences  but  possessed  of  an  affinity 
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for  that  particular  type  of  cell,  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  and  stimu¬ 
lates  it  to  proliferate. 

3.  The  parasite  infecting  the  cell  and  itself  proliferating  and  pro- 

% 

ducing  a  toxin  capable  of  exerting  an  irritating  action  on  the  host 
cell  causes  the  latter  to  proliferate. 

The  first  and  second  alternatives  may  readily  be  disposed  of  in 
view  of  the  following  facts : 

A  toxin  can  never  (so  far  as  we  know)  reproduce  itself  or  aid  in 
its  own  reproduction.  It  either  produces  no  result,  or  it  exerts  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  action  on  the  cell  exposed  to  it;  if  that 
action  is  too  great  for  the  cell  to  overcome,  the  latter  succumbs.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cell  is  capable  of  counteracting  its  toxic  activity, 
an  antitoxin  will  probably  be  produced.  A  similar  line  of  reasoning 
applies  to  the  action  of  a  simple  chemical  body  which  is  capable  of 
exerting  a  poisonous  action.  It  reacts  with  those  groups  in  the  cell 
protoplasm  for  which  it  possesses  the  maximum  affinity,  and  if  the 
quantity  introduced  is  sufficient  the  cell  is  destroyed.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  chemical  body  in  question,  together  with  those  portions 
of  the  protoplasm  which  have  been  disturbed  by  its  action,  are 
removed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cell  metabolism ;  and  unless  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  same  body  is  introduced  in  continually  increasing 
quantities  the  stimulation  of  the  cell  by  this  means  ceases. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  even  were  it  possible  for 
a  toxin  or  chemical  body  (produced  under  abnormal  conditions 
within  the  cell  itself)  to  stimulate  the  latter  sufficiently  to  bring  about 
proliferation  (which  is  highly  improbable)  the  body  in  question 
would  rapidly  become  exhausted,  or  at  least  diluted  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  further  proliferation  under  its  influence  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  As  was  stated  above,  such  bodies  are  quite  incapable  of  help¬ 
ing  to  reproduce  themselves ;  the  reverse  would  rather  be  expected. 
One  is  therefore  in  order  to  uphold  the  possibility  of  the  first  alter¬ 
native  (mentioned  above)  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fresh 
cells  derived  from  the  original  cell  which  first  proliferated  have 
inherited  the  power  of  reproducing  within  themselves  that  stimu¬ 
lating  agent,  toxic  or  otherwise,  under  whose  influence  they  them¬ 
selves  will  subsequently  be  forced  to  undergo  further  proliferation. 
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Such  an  assumption  is  quite  unwarranted.  No  analogy  for  any  such 
action  exists  in  nature,  and  any  such  theory  may  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  difficulty  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  (i.  e.,  the  source  of  supply  of  the  ever  increasing  quantities  of 
toxic  material  required  to  stimulate  the  increasing  number  of  tumor 
cells)  may  so  readily  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence  of  a 
parasite,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

A  second  alternative,  that  the  toxin  in  question  is  produced  in  an 
entirely  different  portion  of  the  body  from  that  in  which  the  particu¬ 
lar  cells  involved  are  located,  may  also  be  disposed  of  by  means  of 
similar  arguments.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  toxin  would 
have  to  exert  a  selective  action ;  it  would  have  to  possess  an  affinity 
for  one  particular  type  of  cells,  but  why  then  should  it  select  any  one 
particular  cell,  or,  having  selected  that  cell,  why  should  it  further 
show  a  preference  for  the  derivatives  of  that  particular  cell  after 
repeated  proliferation  has  taken  place?  Further,  the  toxin  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  ever  increasing  quantities  from 
without  the  cell,  for  as  stated  in  the  argument  brought  against  the 
possible  production  of  a  toxin  or  chemical  body  within  the  cell  itself 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  such  a  body  introduced  from  without 
should  lead  to  the  continuous  reproduction  of  itself  within  the  cell 
in  question  and  its  derivatives.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  an  antitoxin  or  antibody  would  be  produced,  or  that  the 
cells  would  become  so  accustomed  to  its  action  as  to  be  less  readily 
stimulated  to  proliferation  than  the  surrounding  cells  of  the  same 
species.  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
cell  undergoes  subdivision  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  any 
poisonous  body  to  the  action  of  which  it  may  be  exposed  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  derivatives  of  that  cell  would  be  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  that  particular  type  of  poison,  or  that 
they  would  be  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  are  the  surround¬ 
ing  cells  of  the  same  type.  The  opposite  result  might  be  expected 
in  both  cases. 

The  third  and  only  explanation  of  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
malignant  tumors  as  being  due  to  the  action  of  some  toxic  body 
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which  has  any  significance,  or  is  in  any  way  borne  out  by  the  facts 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  the  cell  in  question  has 
become  infected  with  some  type  of  parasite  which  itself  proliferates 
and  produces  toxins  which  in  their  turn  react  upon  the  host  cell, 
compelling  it  to  undergo  subdivision  in  self-defense.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  encounter  taking  place  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  between  the  host  cell  and  the  parasite  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  is  one  in  which  the  excreta  of  the  parasite  play  a  very 
important  part.  It  is  by  this  means  alone  that  the  parasite  is  enabled 
to  protect  itself  against  the  forces  normally,  possessed  by  the  cell 
whereby  the  latter  is  enabled  to  destroy  and  assimilate  or  eject  any 
foreign  body  finding  its  way  into  its  protoplasm.  The  parasite 
being  once  established  naturally  proliferates  and  its  excreta  and  the 
toxins  which  it  probably  produces  cause  such  inconvenience  to  the 
host  cell  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  parasites  per  cell 
and  consequently  the  concentration  of  toxins  the  cell  itself  prolifer¬ 
ates.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  the  relative  speed  at  which  host 
cells  and  the  parasites  within  them  proliferate,  and  the  relative 
toxicity  of  the  excreta  of  the  parasites  as  to  whether  the  host  cells 
by  continual  proliferation  eventually  succeed  in  entirely  overcoming 
the  parasites,  or  whether  owing  to  a  uniform  and  continuous  sub¬ 
division  both  of  host  cells  and  parasites  an  exact  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  established ;  or  whether  as  a  third  alternative  the  para¬ 
site  succeeds  in  entirely  exhausting  the  cell,  in  which  case  the  parasite 
would  in  all  probability  form  some  type  of  permanent  spore  which 
would  no  longer  produce  toxins  capable  of  afifecting  the  surrounding 
tissue. 

For  such  a  mode  of  procedure  we  have  a  good  analogy  in  the  case 
of  certain  forms  of  paramoecia,  which,  on  becoming  infected  by  lower 
types  of  parasites,  frequently  proliferate  and  in  that  way  are  enabled 
to  recover  from  the  infection.  (See  Metchnikofif,  Ulmmimite,  page 
20.) 

Another  rather  ingenious  but  extremely  farfetched  suggestion  is 
that  made  by  Foulerton,  who  attempts  to  account  for  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  epithelial  cells  by  assuming  that  up  to  that  point  the  cells  in 
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question  have  been  restrained  in  their  natural  tendency  to  develop  by 
the  action  of  some  antibody  induced  by  reactive  materials  which  are 
continually  passing  into  the  system  from  organs  undergoing  degener¬ 
ation.  This  line  of  argument  is  so  involved  and  introduces  so  many 
assumptions  for  which  we  have  no  analogy  that  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  it  in  comparison  with  the  much  simpler  explanation 
of  toxic  activity  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  para¬ 
sitic  theory.  It  is,  however,  our  intention  to  treat  this  subject  more 
fully  at  a  later  period. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  just  as  it  has  been  shown  in  Dr.  Gaylord’s  contribution  to  this 
report,  that  the  question  regarding  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  parasite  in  cancer  cannot  be  decided  by  making  use  of  generally 
accepted  bacteriological  principles,  so  it  will  probably  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  the  questions  involved  in  toxic  and  chemical  activity  in 
a  manner  entirely  different  to  that  employed  so  successfully  at  the 
present  moment  in  dealing  with  those  problems  in  which  bacteria  and 
their  products  are  concerned. 

February  i,  1903. 


A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  A  RURAL  CANCER 
DISTRICT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


By  Irving  Phillips  Lyon,  M.  D. 


BROOKFIELD,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

I  selected  this  place  for  investigation  as  the  result  of  a  detailed 
compilation  and  analysis  of  the  mortality  statistics  published  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  substance  of  which  analysis  showed  that,  of  the 
various  sanitary  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  the  East 
Central  District*  presented  the  highest  death-rate  from  cancer,  and 
of  the  many  specified  localities  in  this  district,  for  which  separate 
figures  were  given,  the  township  of  Brookfield,  in  Madison  county, 
showed  the  highest  cancer  mortality  rate.  In  fact,  Brookfield** 
was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  specified  localities  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  a  death-rate  from  cancer  which  was  not  even  approximated 
by  any  other  place,  and  this  rate  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  period,  1887-1900. 


*For  the  year  1900  the  cancer  mortality  per  100,000  of  population  in  the 
different  sanitary  districts  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  59.2  to  a  maximum 
of  82.  as  follows: 

1.  Adirondack  and  Northern  District,  59.2  per  100,000  population. 

2.  Maritime  District,  63.5  per  100,000  population. 

3.  Lake  Ontario  and  Western  District,  64.9  per  100,000  population. 

4.  Southern  Tier  District,  66.8  per  100,000  population. 

5.  Hudson  Valley  District,  69.1  per  100,000  population. 

6.  Mohawk  Valley  District,  71.9  per  100,000  population. 

7.  West  Central  District,  73.4  per  100,000  population. 

8.  East  Central  District,  82  per  100,000  population. 

Whole  State,  mean,  67  per  100,000  population. 

**The  Brookfield  death-rate  from  cancer  per  100,000  population  for  the 
period  1887-1900  was  149,  based  upon  the  returns  published  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health.  The  highest  rate  for 
any  other  specified  locality  in  the  East  Central  District  was  approximately 
102  (Delhi). 
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Having  thus  determined  a  locality  of  remarkable  cancer  mor¬ 
tality,  I  went  to  Brookfield  in  December,  1901,  and  again  in  May, 
1902,  and  made  a  careful  personal  study  of  the  local  cancer  incidence 
and  of  the  various  special  conditions  and  factors  that  might  be  re- 

I 

lated  to  it. 

Description  of  Brookfield, — The  township  of  Brookfield  lies  close 
to  the  center  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Madison  county.  Its 
extent  is  roughly  ten  by  eight  miles,  embracing  approximately 
seventy-five  square  miles  of  territory.  The  country  is  very  rough 
and  hilly,  partly  wooded,  and  generally  covered  with  poor  farm 
lands  and  grazing  hillsides.  It  is  well  drained  from  its  hillsides 
into  occasional  brooks  and  small  streams.  Agriculture*  and  dairy 
farming  are  the  only  occupations  of  the  people.  There  are  no 
factories  in  the  township.  The  population  of  the  entire  township 
in  1900  was  only  2,726,  of  which  number  485  lived  in  the  village 
of  Brookfield.  Besides  this  principal  village,  the  township  includes 
the  village  of  Leonardsville,  somewhat  smaller  in  population  than 
Brookfield  village;  North  Brookfield  village  with  about  200  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  the  hamlet  of  South  Brookfield,  with  a  few  houses  clus¬ 
tered  at  crossroads.  The  township  of  Brookfield  is  therefore  strictly 
rural. 

Collection  and  classification  of  statistics. — I  began  my  study  by  an 
investigation  of  the  official  register  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  town 
clerk’s  office.  I  made  a  transcript  therefrom  of  every  death  certifi¬ 
cate  in  which  the  immediate  or  the  accessory  cause  of  death  was 
assigned  as  cancer  or  malignant  tumor  of  any  variety.  I  did  the 
same  for  all  cases  in  which  the  assigned  causes  of  death,  where  in¬ 
exactly  stated,  suggested  cancer  as  the  real  cause.  With  these 
transcripts  in  hand  I  visited  the  physicians  who  had  signed  the 
original  death  certificates  and  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 

*  There  has  been  claimed  to  exist,  by  certain  writers,  a  possible  etiological 
relation  to  cancer  of  a  disease  in  cabbages,  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  known  as 
“  clubfoot  disease,”  “  root  disease,”  etc.,  this  plant  disease  being  caused 
by  a  microorganism  called  Plasmodiophora  Brassiccs.  It  is  not  inappropri¬ 
ate,  therefore,  to  mention  here  that  “  clubfoot  disease  ”  has  extensively 
prevailed  in  Brookfield  and  the  surrounding  country  and  has  been  known, 
in  some  instances,  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  a  farmer’s  cabbage  crop.  . 
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medical  history,  symptoms,  signs  and  facts  relating  to  each  case. 
In  a  small  minority  of  cases  in  which  the  original  medical  attend¬ 
ants  were  dead  or  inaccessible  I  either  accepted  the  records  at  their 
face  value  or,  where  possible,  obtained  confirmatory  or  negatory  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  other  living  practitioners,  who  as  consultants  had 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  cases  in  question.  As  the  result  of 
this  cross-examination  of  the  various  physicians  I  determined  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  in  which  they  affirmed  and  insisted  upon 
cancer  (including  all  forms  of  malignant  tumor)  as  the  cause  of 
death  either  immediate  or  accessory,  and  I  completed  my  records 
on  this  basis.  I  included  in  this  enumeration  all  cases  in  which  a 
malignant  growth  existed  in  the  patient  at  the  time  of  death,' whether 
the  physician  regarded  such  malignant  growth  as  the  primary  and 
immediate  cause  of  death  or  as  secondary  and  accessory  to  some 
other  complications  or  terminal  infection.  For  it  seemed  to  me 
immaterial  whether,  with  a  general  incurable  and  fatal  malignant 
growth,  the  patient  actually  died  from  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
disease  or  in  addition  had  and  succumbed  to  nephritis,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  pneumonia,  influenza  or  other  terminal  complication. 

‘Accepting  then  all  cases  of  death  in  which  cancer  was  diagnosed 
and  affirmed  by  the  physicians,  I  obtained  records  of  84  such  cases 
dying  in  Brookfield  during  the  fifteen-year  period,  1886-1900.*  The 
number  of  deaths  assigned  to  cancer  as  the  cause  by  the  monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  same  period 
was  70,  14  less  than  the  number  that  I  found  was  properly  so 
assignable.  This  difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  method  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  assigning  cases  to  that 
cause  which  is  given  in  the  death  certificate  as  the  “  immediate  ” 
cause  of  death,  whether  the  immediate  cause  be  given  as  grippe  ” 
and  the  accessory  cause  as  “  cancer  ”  or  vice  versa.  My  figures 
are  therefore  higher  than  the  State  statistics  by  20  per  cent. 

Sex  and  anatomical  distribution. — By  sex  the  84  cases  of  cancer 
were  divided  into  35  males  and  49  females,  a  usual  ratio  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  involvement  of  organs  by  sex  is  shown  in  Table  I. 
Nothing  unusual  is  noted  in  this  distribution. 


*The  official  records  were  incomplete  prior  to  1886. 
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Comparison  of  cancer  death-rates  in  Brookfield,  State  of  New 
York,  and  registration  area  of  United  States. — We  have  then  84 
cases  dying  from  cancer  in  Brookfield  during  the  fifteen-year 
period,  1886-1900.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the 
same  period,  determined  from  the  town-clerk’s  official  register,  was 
719.  The  mean  annual  population  of  Brookfield  for  this  period, 
determined  from  the  United  States  census,  was  3,076.  A  comparison 
of  these  figures  shows  a  most  striking  and  remarkable  cancer  mor¬ 
tality  rate.  Thus  a  mean  annual  population  of  3,076  showed  a  mean 
annual  mortality  of  47.93  from  all  causes  and  of  5.60  from  cancer, 
or  an  annual  death-rate  from  cancer  of  1.82  per  1,000  of  population. 
The  cancer  mortality  compared  with  the  general  mortality  showed 
one  death  from  cancer  in  every  8.559  deaths  from  all  causes — 11.68 
per  cent. 

How  remarkably  high  this  cancer  rate  is  may  better  be  appreciated 
by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  rates  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  census  registration  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  figures  for  the  latter  two  areas  being  for  the  census  year 
1900  and  both  being  computed  from  the  United  States  census. 
Thus  compared  the  annual  cancer  death-rates  per  1,000  of  popula¬ 
tion  were  for  Brookfield,  1.82;  for  the  State  of  New  York,  0.61,  and 
for  the  United  States  (census  registration  area)  0.60,  the  Brookfield 
rate  being  therefore  about  three  times  the  rate  for  either  of  these 
larger  areas.  If  we  take  the  Brookfield  rate  obtained  from  the 
cancer  deaths  of  Brookfield  as  given  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  (1.51  per  1,000  of  population)  the  Brookfield 
rate  is  found  to  be  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  rates  of  the 
larger  areas,  or,  exactly  stated,  the  ratio  of  the  Brookfield  rate  to  that 
of  the  whole  State  of  New  York  is  2.47  :  i.oo. 

Are  there  any  general  factors  that  may,  in  part,  account  for  the 
high  cancer  death-rate  in  Brookfield? — How  can  this  remarkable 
cancer  death-rate,  two  and  one-half  times  the  normal,  be  accounted 
for?  Are  there  any  well-known  factors,  recognized  by  vital  statis¬ 
ticians,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  it,  or  must  we  seek 
its  explanation  entirely  outside  of  such  general  factors  in  special  and 
at  present  unknown  or  conjectural  factors  of  etiology?  Among  such 


Chart  I.  Geographical  Representation  of  the  Influence  of  Age  on  Cancer  Mortality. 

Deaths  from  Cancer  in  Each  Age  Group,  per,  100,000  Population  of  Corresponding  Age  Group,  for  Massachusetts,  in  1S95.* 
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*  Based  on  “Statistics  of  Cancer  in  Massachusetts”  by  AV.  F.  AVhitney,  M.D.,  published  in  the  Thirtj^-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board 
if  Health  of  Massachusetts. 
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recognized  general  factors,  longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  cancer  death-rate,  and  I  shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  each  has  been  operative  in  determining  a  part  of 
the  cancer  mortality  in  Brookfield. 

Influence  of  longevity  on  cancer  mortality  in  general. — The  rela¬ 
tion  of  age  to  cancer  mortality  is  too  well  known  to  require  more 
than  brief  mention.  A  glance  at  Chart  I  will  show  graphically  how 
rapidly  cancer  death-rates  increase  for  each  added  decade  of  life. 

•  Thus,  for  Massachusetts,  in  1895  the  cancer  death-rates  per  100,000 
of  population  of  corresponding  ages  increased  from  28  for  the  fourth 
decade  of  life  to  96  (3.4  times)  for  the  fifth  decade;  to  214  (7.6 
times)  for  the  sixth  decade;  to  348  (12.4  times)  for  the  seventh 
decade,  and  to  452  (16.1  times)  for  the  eighth  decade.  The  increase 
is  sustained  through  each  succeeding  decade  of  life. 

Longevity  in  Brookfield. — Brookfield  is  a  poor  rural  community, 
in  which  a  livelihood  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  As  a  result  there  is 
no  increase  of  the  population  by  immigration,  but  a  continued  loss 
by  the  emigration  of  the  youth.  The  birth-rate  is  low.  For  the 
fifteen  years  1886-1900  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  only  38. 
The  population  has  thus  decreased,  as  shown  by  the  United  States 
census,  viz.,  1880,  population,  3,685;  1890,  population,  3,260;  1900, 
population,  2,726.  Those  who  are  left  to  care  for  the  farms  and  the 
homes  are  the  adults,  who,  living  a  simple  life  in  a  salubrious  climate, 
live  to  advanced  age  and  die  old.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  if  fully 
confirmed  by  the  figures  for  Brookfield  given  in  Tables  II  and  III, 
and  is  made  the  more  striking  by  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  United  States  registration  area.  The  average  age  at 
death  from  all  causes  for  Brookfield  in  the  period  1886-1900  was  54.4 
years,*  contrasted  with  35.2  years  for  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  for  the  census  year  1900.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  Brookfield  occurred  in  persons  over  the  age 
of  55  years  contrasted  with  31  per  cent  (about  one-half)  for  the 
United  States  registration  area.  For  the  age  of  65  years  and  over, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  Brookfield  and  for  the  United  States 
were,  respectively,  49  per  cent  and  21  per  cent.  Exactly  the  reverse 


*  Determined  from  the  death-records  of  the  town  clerk’s  official  register. 
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is  shown  for  the  infant  and  child  mortality  of  Brookfield  compared 
with  the  United  States.  In  Brookfield  only  ly  per  cent  of  deaths 
occurred  under  the  age  of  20  years ;  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States,  37  per  cent,  more  than  double  the  rate  in  Brookfield. 
Under  the  age  of  35  years  (the  period  of  life  of  relative  cancer  im¬ 
munity)  only  25  per  cent  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Brookfield 
occurred,  whereas  for  the  United  States  registration  area  50  per  cent 
occurred  in  this  period  of  life. 

luftiience  of  longevity  on  the  cancer  mortality  of  Brookfield. — 
With  the  proof  then  that  longevity  must  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  high  cancer  mortality  of  Brookfield,  what 
part  of  this  cancer  mortality  can  be  accounted  for  solely  by  the 
longevity  of  the  population?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  at 
once  in  terms  of  cancer  death-rates  per  1,000  of  population,  by  age 
periods  and  by  sex,  for  the  data  for  such  calculations  are  not  obtain¬ 
able.  \\T  can,  however,  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question  by  indi¬ 
rect  means  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

If  we  assume  that  the  cancer  period  of  life  is  from  30  years  of  age 
upward— and  this  assumption*  is  approximately  correct — it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  ascertain  for  various  large  bodies  of  population  what  percent¬ 
age  of  all  deaths  over  30  years  of  age  is  represented  by  deaths  from 
cancer  in  the  same  age  period,  and  thus  to  establish  a  certain  standard 
of  cancer  mortality  which  we  may  regard  as  normal.  With  such  a 
standard  of  normal  we  may  compare  the  corresponding  percentage 
of  cancer  deaths  to  total  deaths  over  30  years  of  age  for  Brookfield 
and  thereby  obtain  the  excess  above  normal  in  Brookfield. 

Tables  IV  and  V  contain  the  figures  of  this  calculation.  There  is 
shown  a  remarkable  agreement  of  the  figures  for  the  State  of  .New 
York,  the  census  registration  area  of  the  United  States  and  the  New 
England  States.  Thus  the  percentages  of  cancer  deaths  to  all 
deaths  over  30  years  of  age  for  these  three  areas  are,  respectively, 
6.04,  6.17  and  6.25.  So  nearly  identical  are  these  percentages  that 
one  must  be  impressed,  I  think,  with  the  view  that  no  element  of 

*So  far  as  Brookfield  is  concerned,  this  assumption  holds  absolutely  true, 
as  no  deaths  from  cancer  under  30  years  of  age  were  recorded. 
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chance,  but  rather  a  general  law  of  proportion,  determines  them ;  i.  e., 
determines  a  standard  of  normal. 

The  marked  variation  of  the  figures  for  Brookfield*  from  this 
standard  of  normal  is  striking  and  at  once  determines  the  excess  over 
normal  of  the  Brookfield  cancer  mortality.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Table 
V,  the  ratios  of  the  Brookfield  figures  to  the  figures  for  New  York, 
the  United  States  and  the  New  England  States,  for  all  ages  over  30 
years,  are,  respectively,  2.08  :  i,  2.04  :  i,  and  2.01  :  i  ;  i.  e.,  almost 
•  exactly  double.  And  in  estimating  these  ratios  I  have  not  used  my 
own  determination  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  Brook¬ 
field  (84  cases)  but  rather  the  figures  (70  cases)  in  the  official  records 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for  manifestly  in  comparing  rates  such 
rates  must  have  been  based  on  a  tolerably  uniform  system  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  classification  in  order  to  be  properly  compared.  And  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  what  follows  hereafter  in  this 
paper  I  shall  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  in  comparing  the  Brook¬ 
field  cancer  death-rate  with  the  corresponding  cancer  death-rates  of 
other  places  I  have  made  all  estimates  of  the  Brookfield  rate  on  the 
basis  of  the  70  deaths  from  cancer,  as  given  in  the  official  records  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  not  on  the  84  cases  as  determined  by 
my  special  investigation. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  gross  cancer  mortality  of  Brookfield, 
for  all  ages,  is  materially  reduced  by  making  due  allowance  for 
longevity,  and  that,  after  making  this  allowance,  the  Brookfield 
cancer  rate  is  still  2.08  times  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  entire 
State  of  New  York,  which  (latter)  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
normal.  Therefore,  of  the  70  deaths  from  cancer  in  Brookfield,  only 

*The  law  of  proportion,  determining  the  standard  of  normal  of  cancer 
deaths  to  total  deaths  over  the  age  of  30  years,  is  strictly  applicable  only 
to  similar  large  bodies  of  population  whose  mortality  statistics  are  classified  on 
a  common  basis.  For  with  a  small  population  variations  from  year  to  year, 
due  to  exceptional  local  conditions,  might  introduce  an  appreciable  error, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  with  large  aggregates  of  population  in  which 
the  variations  of  the  component  parts  are  leveled  in  the  average  for  the 
whole.  In  the  case  of  Brookfield,  however,  the  mortality  statistics  were 
classified  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  on  the  same  basis  used  for 
the  entire  State  of  New  York,  and  any  exceptional  variation  for  a  single 
year  has  been  avoided  by  taking  the  mean  for  a  period  of  15  years. 
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33-5  (i2.6i  :  6.04  :  :  70  :x  1=33.52)  can  be  accounted  for  by  lon¬ 
gevity,  and  36.5  remain  to  be  explained  by  factors  other  than 
longevity. 

Other  factors  than  longevity  iniliiencing  cancer  mortality  in  Brook- 
Held. — To  account  for  this  excess  of  108  per  cent,  or  36.5  cases 
above  the  normal,  after  making  allowance  for  longevity,  we  must 
seek  other  factors.  Evidently  among  such  other  factors  error  in 
diagnosis  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Error  in  diagnosis  as  a  factor  in  the  cancer  mortality  of  Brook- 
Held. — Among  the  active  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Brookfield  I 
found  several  conscientious  and  intelligent  physicians,  men  above 
the  professional  ability  usual  in  such  a  place.  Of  some  others,  how¬ 
ever,  this  may  not  be  said.  There,  were  physicians  who  had  signed 
death  certificates  whose  knowledge  of  medicine  was  less  than  meager 
and  whose  ideas  of  diagnosis  would  have  little  value.*  Moreover, 
there  were  certain  “  cancer  specialists  ”  who  professed  to  cure  cancer, 
without  the  use  of  the  knife,  by,  means  of  secret  preparations  applied 
locally  and  administered  by  mouth  as  “  blood  cures.”  The  diagnosis 
of  cancer  was  confirmed  in  one  case  by  microscopic  examination, 
and  in  II  cases  by  post-mortem  section,  making  only  14  per  cent  of 
the  diagnosis  of  cancer  determined  by  means  that  would  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  My  confidence  in  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis  in  a  part  of  the  cases  diagnosed  as  cancer  was  therefore 
shaken,  and  I  determined  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  part  of  the 
entire  70  cases  could  be  accounted  for  by  excessive  error  in 
diagnosis. 

It  might  seem,  on  first  thought,  that  such  a  determination  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  could  not  be  made.  However,  I  found  a 
means  to  this  end  that  I  believe  will  be  accepted  as  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory.  It  depends  on  the  principle  of  comparing  the  Brookfield 
cancer  mortality  with  that  of  an  adjoining  similar  town,  in  both  of 
which  places  the  factors  of  longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis  were 
relatively  equal  and,  therefore,  negligible,  as  a  result  of  which  com- 

*As  an  example  of  diagnosis,  note  the  following  verbatim  extract  from 
one  of  the  death  certificates,  signed  by  two  physicians:  Immediate  cause 
of  death: — “  Rupture  of  a  hydatid  into  stomach  which  drowned  her  by 
strangulation  (5  minutes).” 
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parison  the  excess  of  cancer  mortality  in  Brookfield  over  that  in 
the  adjoining  town  would  represent  the  part  of  the  Brookfield  cancer 
mortality  that  was  due  to  factors  other  than  longevity  and  excessive 
error  in  diagnosis.  As  the  part  attributable  to  longevity  alone  has 
already  been  determined,  the  part  due  to  excessive  error  in  the 
diagnosis  (above  the  average  amount  of  error  in  the  whole  State) 
can  be  found  by  subtraction.  The  principle  of  this  method  cannot 
be  criticised,  provided  the  condition  of  similarity  of  the  two  towns 
.  in  the  respects  noted  to  be  a  fact.  It  remains  for  me,  therefore  to 
prove  the  similarity  in  the  points  named  of  Brookfield  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  town  selected  for  the  purpose  of  the  comparison. 

» 

The  town  selected  for  comparison  is  Plainfield,*  immediately 
adjoining  Brookfield  on  the  east.  All  that  I  have  said  about  Brook¬ 
field,  as  to  its  general  character,  topography,  cultivation,  occupation 
of  its  people,  low  birth-rate,  emigration  of  its  youth,  declining  popu¬ 
lation,  longevity  of  the  people  and  qualifications  of  the  physicians, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Plainfield.  The  two  towns  are  identical 
in  all  these  respects.  As  to  longevity  and  qualifications  of  the 
physicians,  I  must  be  more  specific  in  order  to  fortify  the  general 
assertion  just  made.  The  population  of  Plainfield  was  in  1890,  1,025; 
in  1900,  897 — a  loss  of  12  per  cent.  Brookfield  lost  in  the  same 
period  16  per  cent.  The  annual  death-rate  per  1,000  of  population 
during  the  period  1886-1900  was  in  Plainfield,  15.4;  in  Brookfield, 
15.5.  The  average  age  of  death  from  all  causes  of  death  during  this 
period  was  in  Plainfield,  55.1  years;  in  Brookfield,  54.4  years — 
almost  identical.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  longevity 
is  concerned  in  the  influencing  the  cancer  mortality  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  two  towns.  As  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  physicians  as  bearing  on  the  amount  of  error  in  diagnosis  in 
each  place,  the  physicians  of  the  tivo  towns  are  the  same.  The  two 

*  Plainfield  is  not  one  of  the  specified  localities  for  which  separate  mor¬ 
tality  statistics  are  given  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health.  I  therefore  was  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
quired  date,  to  go  through  the  official  register  of  deaths  in  the  town  clerk’s 
office  and  extract  therefrom  the  facts  that  I  needed.  In  the  deaths  from 
cancer  accepted  by  me  I  included  only  such  as  would  have  been  assigned 
to  cancer  as  the  cause  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  The  cancer  mortality 
of  Plainfield  thus  determined  may  therefore  properly  be  compared  with 
that  of  Brookfield. 
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towns  together  constitute  a  single  unit  of  territory  in  the  practice 
of  the  physicians.  One  death  certificate  only  out  of  i6  in  Plainfield, 
in  which  cancer  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death,  was  signed  by 
a  physician  whose  name  did  not  also  appear  on  death  certificates 
of  cancer  cases  in  Brookfield.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  whatever 
degree  of  error  in  diagnosis  entered  as  a  factor  into  the  cancer 
mortality  of  Plainfield  must  have  effected  equally  the  cancer  mor¬ 
tality  of  Brookfield. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  proposition  that  the  towns  of 
Brookfield  and  Plainfield  are  exactly  similar  in  respect  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  both  longevity  and  error  of  diagnosis  on  the  assigned 
cancer  mortality  of  each  place,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  their 
respective  cancer  mortalities  in  order  to  determine  the  excess  of  the 
Brookfield  cancer  mortality  over  and  above  that  of  Plainfieldj  and 
thus  the  exact  portion  of  the  Brookfield  cancer  mortality  that  must 
be  assigned  to  causes  other  than  longevity  and  excessive  error  in 
diagnosis  combined. 

The  per  cent  of  cancer  deaths  to  total  deaths  over  the  age  of  30 
years  in  Brookfield  was  found  to  be  12.61  (70  in  555);  the  corre¬ 
sponding  per  cent  for  Plainfield  I  found  to  be  8.64  (16  in  185).  If 
two  of  the  16  deaths  from  cancer  in  Plainfield  be  excluded  from 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  because  these  two 
cases  only  among  the  16  had  a  history  of  cancer  in  other  members 
of  their  respective  families,  the  per  cent  of  cancer  deaths  to  total 
deaths  over  30  years  of  age  in  Plainfield  is  reduced  from  8.64  to  7.56. 
I  have  excluded  these  two  cases  from  present  consideration  in 
order  to  exclude  from  the  Plainfield  figures  any  influence  of  heredity, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  appreciated  when  we  come  to  the  question 
of  heredity  as  a  factor  determining  the  development  of  cancer  in 
families  with  a  cancer  history.  Comparing  then  these  per¬ 
centages  for  Brookfield  and  Plainfield,  we  have  the  ratio : 
7.56  :  12.61  :  ;  i.oo  :  x  (=  1.667).*  Brookfield  cancer  mortality 

*This  ratio  and  the  deductions  therefrom  depend  on  the  assumption  that 
the  entire  Plainfield  cancer  mortality,  except  the  two  cases  with  a  family 
history  of  cancer,  is  explained  by  the  two  factors,  longevity  and  excessive 
error  in  diagnosis.  Heredity,  as  an  influence,  has  been  excluded,  so  far  as 
possible,  for  I  made  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  family  histories  of  all 
the  cases  and  obtained  a  positive  history  of  cancer  in  only  two  of  the 
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is  thus  found  to  be  1.667  tidies  that  of  Plainfield,  after  allowing  in 
each  for  the  combined  influence  of  both  longevity  and  excessive 
error  in  diagnosis;  i.  e.,  the  Brookfield  cancer  mortality  (70  cases) 
is  1.667  tildes  the  cancer  mortality  assignable  to  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  longevity  and  excessive  error  in  diagnosis.  Hence  the 
following  equations : 

1.667  •  i-ooo  :  :  70  :  X  (=41.9  cases) 

1.667  •  0*667  :  :  70  :  X  (=28.0  cases) 

Therefore,  41.9  out  of  the  entire  70  cases  of  cancer  in  Brookfield 
can  be  accounted  for  by  longevity  and  excessive  error  in  diagnosis. 
As  33.5  cases  were  determined  as  the  number  due  to  the  influence 
of  longevity  alone,  therefore  8.4  cases  may  be  assigned  to  excessive 
error  in  diagnosis  over  and  above  the  average  error  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  a  whole.  There  remain  at  least  28  cases  not  due  to 
these  factors  and  therefore  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  influences. 

What  factors,  other  than  longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis,  have 
operated  to  produce  the  excess  of  cancer  mortality  in  Brookheldf — 
Heredity  and  consanguinity. — In  answering  this  question  I  realize 
that  I  have  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  to  perform,  in  which  I 
may  not  expect  that  my  own  conclusions  will  meet  with  the  approval 
and  acceptance  of  all.  I  must  therefore  ask  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  disagree  with  me  when  I  assert  my  own  belief  that  heredity  and 
consanguinity  are  the  special  factors  that  have  operated  with  peculiar 
force  in  Brookfield  to  produce  the  excess  of  cancer  mortality  over 
that  attributable  to  the  factors  already  considered. 

The  truth  of  the  assumption  of  a  direct  influence  of  heredity  in 
determining  the  development  of  cancer  in  families  can  be  neither 
absolutely  proved  nor  disproved  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  conceivable  that  multiple  cases  of  cancer  in  a  familv 
may  be  the  result  of  (i)  hereditary  predisposition,  (2)  longevity,  by 
which  the  various  members  of  a  family  live  to  the  cancer  period  of 

16  cases,  and  these  two  cases  I  rejected  in  making  the  calculations.  1  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  assumption  made  is  close  to  the  truth.  However 
this  may  be,  we  have  at  any  rate  given  to  excessive  error  in  diagnosis  the 
maximal  credit  possibly  due  to  it  as  a  factor.  Therefore,  the  28  Brookfield 
cases  is  the  minimum  attributable  to  factors  other  than  longevity  and 
excessive  error  in  diagnosis. 
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life,  (3)  mere  chance*  (4)  infection  with  a  hypothetical  parasite,  (5) 
other  unknown  etiological  factors,  or  (6)  any  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these  several  elements.  I  shall  not  in  this  place  engage  in 
the  controversy  that  is  now  waging  over  the  etiology  of  cancer.  The 
opinion  held  by  each  on  the  chief  question  involved  in  this  contro¬ 
versy  will  naturally  influence  his  answer  to  the  question  whether  any 
part  of  the  Brookfield  cancer  mortality  may  have  depended  on  the 
influence  of  heredity.  I  would  have  no  bone  of  contention  to  pick 
with  anyone  were  he  to  attribute  to  this  factor  no  part  whatever  of 
the  excess  of  cancer  mortality  in  Brookfield.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  a 
heredity  influence  in  determining  the  development  of  cancer  in  cer¬ 
tain  families.  Holding  this  view,  then,  I  should  attribute  to  the 
influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  to  cancer  the  excess  of  cancer 
in  Brookfield  that  is  not  otherwise  explained,  because,  as  will  be  seen 
directly,  a  family  history  of  cancer  was  a  most  prominent  and  note¬ 
worthy  feature  in  a  large  part  of  the  Brookfield  cancer  cases,  and 
because  no  other  special  cause  could  be  found  to  explain  the  local 
excess  of  cancer  in  Brookfield. 

In  order  that  full  justice  be  done  to  the  divergent  views  of 
etiology,  I  may  add  that  the  acceptance  of  heredity  as  a  factor  in 
cancer  mortality  does  not  necessarily  commit  one  against  the  para¬ 
sitic  theory,  for  it  is  conceivable  that  hereditary  predisposition  to 
cancer  may  be  simply  hereditary  susceptibility  to  infection  with  a 
hypothetical  cancer  parasite  according  to  the  analogy  of  certain 
other  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  heredity  may  represent  a  con¬ 
genitally  transmitted  tendency  to  a  special  cell  proliferation — i.  e., 
cancer — independent  of  any  special  infection.  The  ultimate  expla¬ 
nation  of  heredity  in  cancer  production  may  therefore  be  considered 
an  open  question. 

The  relation  of  family  history  of  cancer  to  certain  of  the  Brook¬ 
field  cases  of  cancer  is  shown  in  Table  VI.  This  table  includes  only 
such  of  the  Brookfield  cases  in  which  it  was  practicable  in  the  short 

*For  an  able  discussion  of  the  possible  bearing  of  chance  on  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  several  cases  of  cancer  in  one  family,  see  King,  quoted  in  News- 
holme’s  Vital  Statistics,  3d  edition,  pp.  248-249. 
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time  at  my  disposal  to  work  out  family  histories  and  genealogies  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  first  and  sometimes  the  second  and  third 
generations.  I  do  not  assume  to  exclude  in  many  of  the  cases  not 
mentioned  in  this  table  similar  relations,  for  I  was  limited  in  time 
and  opportunity  to  about  two  weeks’  study,  and  in  this  time  I  had 
much  more  than  such  relations  to  investigate.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
70  Brookfield  cases  of  cancer  are  included  in  this  table.  Of  the 
remaining  43  cases  not  included,  in  many  no  special  inquiry  was 
made;  in  others  the  information  obtained  as  to  family  history  of 
cancer,  multiple  cases  in  one  house,  etc.,  was  either  indifferent  or 
negative  (denying  such  relations).  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  relations  shown  for  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  table  may  not 
logically  be  assumed  to  hold  for  the  larger  number  of  cases  not  thus 
mentioned.  Nor  would  I  give  the  impression  that  the  facts  noted  in 
Table  VI  in  regard  to  the  Brookfield  cancer  cases  therein  mentioned 
are  in  any  sense  complete  or  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  They  repre¬ 
sent  simply  the  facts  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  a  somewhat 
cursory  and  hurried  investigation.  For  much  of  this  information  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  Clift  Brown  of  Brookfield,  whose  courteous 
and  generous  assistance  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging.  I  am 
also  indebted  for  material  assistance  to  Dr.  O.  L.  Southworth  of 
Plainfield,  Dr.  O.  W.  Burhyte  of  Brookfield,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Chesebro 
of  Uhadilla  Forks. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  entire  70  Brookfield  cancer  cases  (38.5  per 
cent.)  are  included  in  Table  V.  Of  these  i»7  cases,  2^  show  a  his¬ 
tory  of  cancer  in  other  closely  related  members  of  their  families,  and 
only  four  fail  to  show  other  family  cases.  In  one  family,  for  a 
marked  example,  no  fewer  than  seven  cases  of  cancer  occurred  in 
three  generations,  four  of  them  being  in  a  single  generation,  and  all 
the  seven  victims,  except  two,  living  and  dying  in  different  towns. 

.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  figures  cited  and  even 
more  by  a  perusal  of  the  table  of  facts  from  which  these  figures  are 
summarized.  To  some  it  may  seem  no  mere  coincidence  that  23 
cases  are  cited  in  which  a  family  history  of  cancer  was  demonstrated, 
and  that  only  28  of  the  Brookfield  cancer  cases  were  left  to  be 
accounted  for  by  factors  other  than  longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis. 
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These  numbers  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  the  equality  might  be  even 
more  exact  were  the  family  histories  of  the  other  Brookfield  cancer 
cases  known.  I  therefore  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  heredity  really  is  the  factor 
that  determined  the  excess  of  28  cases  in  the  cancer  mortality  of 
Brookfield  over  and  above  the  possibility  of  explaining  by  reference 
to  longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis. 

Consanguinity,  with  reference  to  heredity,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  Brookfield.  For  not  only  has  there  been  no  infusion  of 
new  blood  in  the  people  of  this  small  country  town,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  population  has  for  generations  belonged  to  a 
strict  religious  sect  known  as  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  among  whom 
there  has  undoubtedly  occurred  much  inbreeding  as  evidenced  by  the 
names  of  parents  in  the  death  certificates  and  by  information  gleaned 
by  conversation  with  the  people. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  heredity  and  consanguinity,  I 
wish  to  state  a  few  further  facts  in  support  of  the  view  that  these 
factors  are  the  real  cause  of  the  excess  of  cancer  mortality  in  Brook¬ 
field.  Compared  with  the  neighboring  country  towns,  which  re¬ 
semble  Brookfield  in  their  general  characteristics,*  Brookfield  stands 
preeminent  in  its  cancer  mortality,  though  all  of  these  towns  show  an 
increased  cancer  mortality  compared  with  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  as  a  standard.  The  per  cent  of  cancer  deaths  to  all  deaths  for 
all  ages  was  in  the  State  of  New  York,  3.42  (1900)  ;  in  Brookfield, 
9.73  (1886-1900);  in  Plainfield,*  east  of  Brookfield,  6.0  (1886- 
1900)  ;  in  Bridgwater,*  northeast  of  Brookfield,  5.1  (1888-1901)  ;  in 
Edmeston,*  southeast  of  Brookfield,  5.1  (1887-1901)  ;  and  in  Hamil- 
ton,t  west  of  Brookfield,  5.1  (1887-1900).  The  towns  surrounding 
Brookfield  are  therefore  fairly  uniform  in  their  cancer  rate  as 
opposed  to  Brookfield.  In  none  of  these  towns  was  I  able  by  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  to  find  any  pronounced  predominance  of  a  family 

*“  Clubfoot  disease”  in  plants  prevailed  equally  in  Brookfield  and  the 
surrounding  towns. 

tin  Plainfield.  Edmeston  and  Bridgewater,  towns  not  specified  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  I  obtained  the  rates  by 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  registers  of  death.  The  rate  for  Hamilton 
is  calculated  from  the  statistics  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 
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history  of  cancer  zvithin  recent  years.  I  make  this  last  qualification 
because  in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Edmeston  I  did 
■  obtain  a  pronounced  family  history  of  cancer  in  certain  families 
living  in  a  limited  area  of  the  town  for  many  years  ago ;  but  such 
family  cases  had  not  occurred  to  any  marked  extent  within  the 
period  of  my  investigation,  1886-1900.  The  sect  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  was  practically  confined  to  Brookfield. 

Cancer  houses.'' — I  was  able  to  obtain  a  history  of  two  or  more 
■  cases  of  cancer  occurring  in  each  of  nine  houses  in  Brookfield.  Such 
houses  have  been  called  by  writers  “  cancer  houses,”  and  have  been 
cited  in  corroboration  of  the  theory  of  a  parasitic  origin  or  etiology 
of  cancer,  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  instances  of  local 
infection.  An  analysis  of  the  facts  presented  in  Table  VI  shows 
that,  of  the  nine  cancer  houses,”  in  only  four  were  the  multiple 
cases  occurring  therein  non-related  by  blood,  and  of  these  four  in 
only  one  instance  was  there  an  absence  of  a  family  history  of  cancer 
in  the  immediate  family  for  at  least  one  member  of  the  group  in  the 
saine  house.  These  facts  are  better  shown  by  Table  VII,  adapted 
from  Table  \T,  and  support  still  further  a  belief  in  the  influence  of 
heredity. 

""  Cancer  foci." — I  was  able  to  discover  no  special  locations  or 
spots  of  concentration  of  cancer  in  Brookfield,  unless  the  houses 
witE  multiple  cases  be  so  regarded. 

Husband  and  zjuife  cases. — With  reference  to  this  interesting  rela¬ 
tion  of  cancer,  four  instances  were  noted.  In  two  the  husband  and 
wife  lived  together  and  died  in  the  same  house;  in  two  they  lived 
together  during  married  life  and  died  in  different  houses.  In  the 
former  two  instances  the  intervals  separating  the  deaths  of  husband 
and  wife  were  two  and  five  years;  in  the  latter  two  instances,  three 
and  eight  years  respectively.  Of  these  four  couples  a  family  history 
of  cancer  in  the  immediate  family  for  at  least  one  member  of  the 
couple  was  absent  in  only  one  case;  in  one  instance  there  was  a 
family  history  of  cancer  for  each  member  of  the  couple,  and  in  two 
instances  for  one  member  only.  There  were  no  instances  of  cancer 
of  the  genitals  among  these  cases. 

Conclusions. — From  the  foregoing  considerations  I  have  reached 
the  following  conclusions:  Brookfield  is  credited  with  a  remarkably 
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high  cancer  mortality  in  the  official  statistics  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health.  An  analysis  of  the  cases  shows  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  excess  is  explained  by  the  two  factors, 
longevity  and  error  in  diagnosis,  and  the  remainder  is  probably 
due  to  the  marked  influence  of  heredity  and  consanguinity. 


Table  L — Anatomical  Location  of  Cancer,  by  Sex,  in  Brookfield 

Cases  for  Period,  1886-1900. 


f  Face . . . 

I  Nose  . . 

External .  . {  Hand . . 

I  Axilla  . 
t“Skin  ” 

I'  Male  . . . 

Sex  organs  and  breast  { 

1  Female  . 


Alimentary  canal ’and 
accessory  organs _ 


I'  Upper  . . . 

< 

^  Abdomen 


Total; 


j  Penis  . .. 
]  Prostate. 
(  Uterus  - . 
^  Ovary  .. 
t  Breast  . . 
(  Mouth  .. 
<  Jaw  .... 
[  Larynx  . 
r  Stomach 
j  Liver  ... 
j  Intestine 
[  Abdomen 


Males. 

Females. 
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2 

I 
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I 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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2 

2 

10 

10 

I 
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8 
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2 

2 

16 

17 

33 

5 

3 
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3 

7 

I 

2 

3 

35 

49 

84 

Table  II. — Age  Distribution  of  Deaths  from  All  Causes  and  of 
Deaths  from  Cancer  in  Brookfield,  Period,  1886-1900. 
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Ox 
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Ox 
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24 

28 

22 

63 

64 

79 

72 

80 

41 

14 

3 

2 
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4 

9 

8 

17 

10 

7 

6 

3 

I 

0  ■ 

*  0 

Table  III. — Per  CenP  of  Deaths  from  All  Causes  and  of  Deaths 
from  Cancer  in  Different  Age  Periods  for  Brookfield  for  Period, 
1886-1900,  and  for  the  United  States  Census  Registration  Area,  for 
1900. 


Age  Period. 


Total  deaths : 

Brookfield . . 

United  States  census  registration 
area . . . . 

Cancer  deaths : 

Brookfield . 

United  States  census  registration 
area . 


I-I9. 

20-24 . 

25-34. 

35-44. 

45-54. 

55-64. 

65  and 
over. 

17 

I 

6 

6 

7 

1 1 

49 

37 

4 

9 

9 

8 

9 

21 

0 

0 

14 

10 

20 

52 

0 

0 

3 

12 

22 

26 

33 

*  Percentages  expressed  in  whole  numbers,  fractions  omitted. 


Table  IV. — Per  Cent  of  Cancer  Deaths  to  Total  Deaths  at  Different 

Age  Periods. 
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Time. 

1 

All  ages. 

All  ages  over 

30- 

30-39. 

40-49. 

50-59. 

60-69. 

70-79. 

80 

and 

over. 

New  York  Statea _ 

1900. 

3  42 

6.04 

2-7 

6  8 

8.8 

8-3 

5-4 

2.6 

United  States  census 

1900. 

3-45 

6.17 

2.8 

7-1 

9-3 

8.1 

5-4 

2.8 

registration  area,  a 

New  England  States<^ 

1895- 

3-53 

6.25 

3-09 

6. 14 

9-77 

8.36 

5-52 

2.79 

Brookfield,  70  cases, 

1886- 

9-73 

12.61 

1900. 

Brookfield,  84  cases. a 

1886- 

11.68 

1513 

17.7 

25.0 

26.0 

19.6 

II. 2 

7-2 

1900. 

a  Figures  compiled  from  the  United  States  census. 

Figures  obtained  from  “  Statistics  of  Cancer  in  Massachusetts’’  by  W.  F.  Whitney, 
M.  D  ,  published  in  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts. 

c  Figures  based  on  the  70  cases  of  cancer,  as  given  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Health. 

Figures  based  on  the  84  cases  of  cancer,  as  determined  by  my  personal  investiga¬ 
tion. 
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Table  VI. — Certain  Groups  of  Cancer  Cases — Family  Groups, 
''  Cancer  House  ”  Groups,  Husband  and  Wife  Groups,  Etc.^ 


GROUP  I. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

Age. 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

I 848 . . 
1850L 
18712. 
18723. 

Mrs.  E.  G . 

Mr.  H.  G . 

Mrs.  L.  G.  B. .. 
Mrs.  N.  G.  W.. 

80 

65 

80 

70 

Hand  .. 

Face _ 

Mouth. . 
Stomach 

Mother. 

I  Chil- 
i  dren. 

(  Brother. 

j  Sister _ 

)  Sister. .. 

. 1 

Two, 

same 

house. 

1882.. 

18914. 

1892a. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  B. .. 

Mr.  A.  B . 

Mr.  M.  E.  B.... 

88  Face  . . . 
73Tace  . . . 
70  Stomach 

) 

I . 

[  Sister _ 

Mother  . 
Sons  .  I 

. J 

Brother. 

Brother. 

1  Lived  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

2  Lived  in  Wisconsin. 

3  Lived  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

^  Lived  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 

GROUP  II. 


Year  of 
death. 


1 888a. 
1893a. 
1884.. 
i898ai 

I900ai 

1891a. 


NAME. 

<u 

bn 

< 

Organ. 

« 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

Mrs.  P.  S _ 

74 

Axilla  . . 

Wife  . . . 

Three, 

Mr.  P.  S. _ _ 

76 

Stomach 

Husband 

Brother. . . 

( 

same 

Mrs.  M.  J . 

Stomach 

Sister  .... 

V 

house. 

Mr.  W.  S . 

J  / 
68 

Stomach 

Brother. . . 

\ 

Two, 

\ 

same 

Mrs.  H.  S . 

67  Stomach 

Niece  .. 

\ 

house.  1 

Miss  P.  L . 

72|Mouth.. 

1 

Aunt. 

t  Mf.  W.  S.  developed  cancer  in  a  certain  house,  but  moved  out  of  this  house  and 
died  elsewhere  one  year  later.  Mrs.  H.  S-.  moved  into  this  house  directly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  S.;  developed  cancer  in  a  few  months  and  died  in  the  house  within 
eighteen  months. 

GROUP  III. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

0 

be 

< 

80 

60 

77 

86 

84 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1850I. 

18502. 

1880I. 

18851. 

1892a. 

Mr.  J.  H.  . . 

Mr.  J.  H.,  Jr. .. 

Mr.  1.  H . 

Miss  E.  H _ _ _ _ 

Face  . .. 
Stomach 
Face  . . . 
Stomach 
Stomach 

Father. 

> 

'  Chil- 
j  dren. 

J 

f  Brother. 

!  Brother, 
j  Sister. 

(  Brother. 

Mr.  G.  W.  H... 

1  All  three  lived  in  different  houses  in  Plainfield,  N.  Y. 

2  Died  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y.;  developed  cancer  in  Plainfield  in  a  different  house  from  the 
others. 


*  Each  case  that  is  included  in  the  summary  of  70  cases,  for  Brookfield,  for  the 
period,  1886-1900,  is  marked  a.  All  cases,  not  marked  to  the  contrary,  died  in  dif¬ 
ferent  houses. 


GROUP  IV. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

a; 

tUD 

<5 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

l886^z. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  A. .. 

84 

Stomach 

Mother  . 

1897a. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  C-. 

69  Stomach 

Daug’ter 

Wife. 

1894a. 

Mr.  H.  M.  C... 

66 

Stomach 

Husband.. 

Brother. 

1896a. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C - 

60 

Stomach 

Brother. 

GROUP  V. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

oJ 

tc 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1885.. 

1897a 

Living 

1 

Mrs.  L.  E.  C . . . 

66 

Uterus  . 

Sister  .. 

Three, 

Mrs.  L.  E.  B. . . 

66 

Stomach 

Sister  .. 

\ 

same 

Miss  T.  E _ 

Breast . . 

Sister  .. 

c 

house. 

Mrs.  E.  C . 

Colon  .. 

Sister. 

¥ 

1  Lived  in  North  Litchfield,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  VI. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

u 

C 

78 

84 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1900a. 

1890a. 
190H . 

Mrs.  S.  F.  B _ 

Mr.  P.  F . 

Dr.  A.  D.  F _ 

Liver. . . 

Face _ 

Lip  .... 

Sister. . . 

Two, 

same 

house. 

Brother . 

Father.... 

Son. 

. ‘ 

1  Had  cancer  of  lip  removed  in  1891 ;  died  subsequently  of  apoplexy. 


GROUP  VII. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

v 

ttl 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1 

Mrs.  W.  M . 

Breast . . 
Uterus.. 
Breast .. 

Sister. .. 
Sister. .. 

1  Aunts. 
Niece. 

2 

Mrs.  W.  T . 

1897a. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  M... 

49 

1  Lived  in  Madison,  N.  Y. 

2  Lived  in  Sangerfield,.N.  Y. 


GROUP  VIII. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

4) 

bfl 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

;Remarks. 

1 

Mr.  A . 

Father 
1  Sons  . 

1 

Mr.  A . . . 

S  Brother. 

1  Brother. 

1887^. 

Mr.  B.  J.  A . 

53 

Stomach 

1  Did  not  live  in  Brookfield. 


GROUP  IX. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

Age. 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1866.. 

1895^1 

Mr.  R.  C . 

Mrs.  F.  C.  P  . . . 

56 

54 

Lip _ 

Stomach 

Father.. 

Daug’ter 

. 1 

Two, 

same 

house. 

1  Lived  with  her  father  until  his  death ;  subsequently  lived  eighteen  years  in  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  returned  to  her  father’s  house  in  Brookfield  in  1804  and  within  five  months 
developed  cancer. 


GROUP  X. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

bjo 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

< 

1879.. 

Mrs.  C . . 

Uterus  . 

Mother ... 

Two, 

same 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B. .. 

59 

Daughter  . 

. s 

ON 

OS 

00 

Uterus  . 

house. 

GROUP  XI. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

d 

bD 

C 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1894^1 

Mrs.  M.  I.  B _ 

35 

Stomach 

Wife . 

. ) 

Two, 

i 

same 

1896^. 

Mr.  M.  I.  B  ... 

43 

Stomach 

Husband  . 

. s 

house.2 

1  There  was  a  family  history  of  cancer  in  Mrs.  B’s  family. 

2  The  house  was  new  in  1889. 


ii8 

GROUP  XII. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

0* 

be 

< 

63 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1892^ 

1894I. 

Mr.  P.  W . 

Stomach 

Stomach 

Not  related 

Two, 

same 

house. 

Mr.  H . 

1  Mr.  H.  took  Mr.  W.’s  blacksmith  shop  immediately  after  the  latter’s  death  and 
developed  cancer  within  one  year.  He  left  Brookfield  and  died  elsewhere.  Nothing 
known  of  family  history  of  either. 


GROUP  XIII. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

u 

be 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1 

1899^. 

Mr.  G.  C . 

Mrs.  R.  C.  R. .. 

80 

Lip  .... 
Stomach 

Brother. 

Sister. 

1  Lived  in  another  county  in  New  York.  He  had  cancer  of  the  lip  removed  in  1890 
and  died  subsequently  from  another  cause. 


GROUP  XIV. 


Tear  of 
death. 

NAME. 

oJ 

be 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

l888^z. 

1889 1. 

Mr.  A.  A.  B _ 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S _ 

69 

Stomach 

Stomach 

Brother. 

Sister, 

1  Lived  in  Columbus,  N.  Y. 


GROUP  XV. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

6 

be 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1889a. 

1897^1 

Mr.  J.  A.  S . 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S _ 

69 

67 

Face  . . . 
Ovary  .. 

Husba’d 
Wife  ... 

1  After  husband’s  death,  moved  to  another  house. 


iig 

GROUP  XVI. 


Year  of 
death. 

NAME. 

1) 

be 

< 

Organ. 

Relationship. 

Remarks. 

1899a. 

1899a. 

Mr.  T.  P . 

Mr.  J.  P. ...... 

77 

Liver  . . 
Hand  .. 

Brother. 

Brother. 

Table  VIL — Cancer  Houses — Multiple  Cases  of  Cancer  Occurring 
in  the  Same  Houses  in  Brookfield,  Classified  with  Reference  to 
Consanguinity  and  to  Family  History  of  Cancer. 


Cancer 
Houses”.  9<; 


Two  cancer 
cases  each . . 


Three  cancer 
cases  each . 


Cases  related  by 
blood . 


Cases  not  related 
by  blood . 


f  All  three  related 
I  by  blood . 


<( 


Two  related  by 
blood,  the  third 
not  related _ 


3<; 


'  Family  history  cancer, 

both  sides . .  i 

Family  history  cancer, 

one  side  only  . .  i 

No  family  history  can¬ 


cer 


February  i,  1903. 


A  CANCER  DISTRICT  IN  THE  TOWNS  OF  PLAIN- 
FIELD  AND  EDMESTON,  NEW  YORK. 


By  Irving  Phillips  Lyon,  M.  D. 


While  engaged  in  studying  the  cancer  distribution  in  the  town 
of  Brookfield,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  certain  physicians  to  the 
fact  that  quite  a  cancer  focus  had  previously  existed  just  across  the 
town  line  of  Brookfield  in  the  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Edmeston, 
Otsego  county,  and  in  consequence  I  made  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  on  the  spot. 

The  area  embraced  in  this  cancer  district  is  about  2.5  x  1.5  miles, 
in  a  rough,  hilly  farming  country.  The  accompanying  road  map 
shows  the  location  of  every  house  in  this  district,  indicated  by  black 
dots  for  houses  in  which  no  cases  of  cancer  have  occurred  within 
the  recollection  of  the  older  physicians  and  inhabitants,  and  by  red 
dots  for  cancer  houses.  Each  cancer  house  is  further  marked  on 
the  map  for  the  number  of  cancer  cases  known  to  have  developed  in 
it,  and  is  given  a  letter  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  map  shows  twelve  cancer  houses,  includ¬ 
ing  nineteen  cases  of  cancer,  in  the  limited  territory  represented — 
a  much  greater  number  than  known  in  other  districts  of  similar 
size  and  population  in  the  neighboring  country.  The  dates  of  death 
of  these  cases  (Table  I)  indicate  that  cancer  occurred  more  frequently 
years  ago  than  recently.  Thus  10  of  the  nineteen  cases  were  before 
1875  and  15  before  1885,  only  four  having  occurred  in  the  period 
1885-1900.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  ages  at  death  were  gen¬ 
erally  quite  advanced! 

I  made  a  rather  careful  inquiry  into  the  family  histories  of  the 
persons  who  had  developed  cancer  in  these  houses  and  found,  as 
given  in  detail  in  Table  I,  only  four  cases  among  the  nineteen  that 
failed  to  have  a  positive  history  of  cancer  in  other  members  of  their 
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families,  and  of  three  of  these  four  cases  little  or  nothing  as  to  family 
history  could  be  ascertained.  In  view  therefore  of  the  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  a  further  family  history  of  cancer  among  these  cancer- 
house  cases,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  cancer  district  represents  a 
concentration  of  cancer  families  rather  than  cancer  houses.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  deny  the  influence  of  heredity  in  determining 
the  development  of  cancer  in  families,  I  would  make  the  same 
reservations  and  suggestions  indicated  in  the  preceding  report  on 
the  cancer  mortality  of  Brookfield. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
O.  L.  Southworth  of  Plainfield  for  much  assistance  in  working  out 
the  details  of  this  cancer  district. 


Relation  Betiveen  Cancer  Cases  iji  Cancer  Houses,’'  Consanguinity  and  Family  History  of  Cancer. 
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A  REPORT  UPON  THE  PHYSICS  AND  THERAPEU¬ 
TIC  VALUE  OF  KATHODE  AND  ULTRA-VIOLET 
RAYS,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  ELEC¬ 
TRO-MAGNETIC  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 


An  Attempt  to  More  Clearly  Define  the  General  Char¬ 
acter  of  These  Recently  Introduced  Agents 
in  the  Treatment  of  Cancer. 


By  Roswell  Park,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Within  the  past  eighteen  months  there  has  been  such  general 
interest  aroused  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cancerous  and  other  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  by  kathode  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  so  many  have 
been  induced  to  experiment  therewith  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  wise 
to  study  more  carefully  the  nature  of  these  agents  in  order  that  we 
may  more  fully  comprehend  their  physical  characteristics  before  em¬ 
ploying  them  too  indiscriminately. 

It  is  very  certain  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  physicians  who 
are  purchasing  more  or  less  expensive  appliances,  to  whose  uncertain 

effects  they  are  subjecting  their  patients  empirically  and  often  rashly, 

« 

have  an  adequate  comprehension  of  what  they  are  doing  or  how 
doing  it.  This  report  is  a  brief  epitome  then  of  recent  researches 
into  the  physics  of  certain  widespread  or  universal  phenomena  with 
which,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  all  should  be  acquainted  who  purpose 
taking  up  and  practising  the  so-called  X-ray  or  Finsen  light  treat¬ 
ment  of  cancer.  It  is  not  intended  to  present  here  directions  for 
their  use,  nor  to  report  cases,  though  to  give  it  a  certain  practical  ” 
character  a  few  conclusions  are  appended.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
report  cases.  Considerable  time  must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  actual  value  of  these  new  methods.  Mean- 
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time,  while  waiting  for  these  results,  we  can  accumulate  experience 
and  we  can  broaden  our  acquaintance  with  the  agents  to  which  we 
are  resorting.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  of  assistance  in 
this  direction.  .  The  subject  is  approached,  as  will  be  seen,  with  this 
purpose  distinctly  in  view. 

Periodically  in  the  history  of  events,  and  in  the  advance  which 
science  is  constantly  making,  it  has  become  necessary  to  not  only 
stop  and  as  it  were  take  account  of  stock,  but  to  entirely  revise 
present  notions ;  sometimes  in  accord  with  entirely  newly  discovered 
facts,  at  other  times  in  accord  with  older  and  perhaps  abandoned 
views.  This  is  true  at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  notions  concerning  the  physical  character  of  light  and 
electricity. 

The  primary  concepts  of  science  have  included  the  existence  of 
matter  in  an  incomprehensibly  minute  division,  each  tiny  particle 
being  spoken  of  as  an  atom.  Some  such  concept  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  purpose  of  measurement  and  calculation  and  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  build  a  superstructure.  While  no  one  ever  has  seen, 
and  probably  no  one  ever  will  see  an  atom,  nevertheless  the  existence 
of  atoms  has  been  universally  conceded  by  all  scientists  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  postulate  of  thought  and  computation.  Scientists  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  atoms,  and  Lord  Kelvin 
figures  the  average  atom  as  one  twenty-five  millionth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  is  not  merely  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  as 
[  Tyndall  used  to  say,  but  is  based  upon  calculations  which  have  very 
^  much  to  support  them  and  practically  nothing  to  weaken  them  save 
the  lack  of  power  of  our  finite  minds  to  comprehend  the  infinitely 
small.  But  the  existence  of  atoms  of  this  size  as  a  postulate  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  does  not  supply  the  demands  now  made  upon  it,  and  of 
late  men  have  been  seeking  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
particles  still  smaller  by  whose  activity  and  ceaseless  energy  certain 
natural  phenomena  may  be  explained.  Both  the  size  and  the  activity 
of  these  ultimate  particles  transcends  the  limits  of  our  imagination, 
yet  they  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  such  conceptions  of  them  as  we 
can  form.  The  ordinary  conception  of  an  atom  has  been  that  in  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  gas  there  are  twenty  million,  million,  million 
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(2xioio)  molecules.  This  was  Loschmidt’s  estimate,  and  it  has  been 
confirmed  independently  in  several  ways,  among  others  by  the  elec¬ 
trolytic  method  and  by  Lord  Rayleigh’s  calculations  concerning  the 
opacity  of  the  air. 

The  researches  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson,  assisted  by  those  of  Sir 
George  Stokes  and  Professor  Townsend,  have  now  apparently 
established  the  existence  of  particles  not  larger  than  one-thousandth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  atom  whose  size  has  just  been  stated,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  a  tiny  charge  of  negative  or  positive* 
electricity;  those  carrying  negative  charges  being  those  which  most 
interest  us  here.  It  is  a  stream  of  these  proceeding  from  the 
kathode  which  causes  the  Roentgen  ray,  instead  of  light  rays  vibrat¬ 
ing  in  a  lateral  instead  of  a  longitudinal  direction,  as  was  at  first 
held.  It  will  he  seen  that  this  is  not  far  from  accepting  Crooke’s 
fourth  or  radiant  state  of  matter.  The  greenish  phosphorescence 
of  a  Crooke’s  tube  is  due  to  the  bombardment  of  the  attenuated  gas 
which  it  still  contains  by  this  stream  of  particles,  which  are  now 
usually  spoken  of  as  corpuscles.  Although  it  was  at  first  held  that 
this  stream  could  not  be  deflected  nor  reflected,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  it  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  deflected  by  an  electrostatic  or  mag¬ 
netic  field,  if  only  the  vacuum  be  high  enough. 

These  corpuscles  are  also  given  oif  by  incandescent  metal,  by  cold 
metal  when  illuminated  by  the  ultra-violet  ray,  and  by  radium. 
Everywhere  when  pressure  of  gas  is  relatively  low,  i.  e.,  when  there 
is  a  vacuum,  and  when  the  corpuscles  find  few  atoms  to  which  to 
adhere  and  give  up  their  electric  charges,  it  is  found  that  they  are 
the  carriers  of  negative  electricity. 

Thompson  has  recently  shown  (Popular  Science  Monthly,  August 
19,  1901)  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  negative  and 
positive  electricity,  for  the  latter  instead  of  being  associated  with  a 
constant  mass  (i.  e.  corpuscles)  one-thousandth  the  size  of  a  hydro¬ 
gen  atom,  is  connected  with  a  mass  of  the  same  order  as  an  ordinary 
molecule,  varying  of  course  with  the  gas  in  which  electrification  takes 
place.  That  is,  the  carriers  of  negative  electricity  are  infinitesimally 
minute  and  invariable,  while  all  the  positive  masses  are  larger  and 
quite  variable.  This  naturally  suggests  a  view  that  these  corpuscles 
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themselves,  or  ions,  constitute  negative  electricity  and  that  positive 
electricity  simply  implies  their  absence  from  ordinary  atoms.  This 
takes  us  back  to  the  old  Franklinic  view,  that  electricity  comprised  a 
fluid,  and  makes  us  think  that  in  using  the  term  electric  fluid  thev 
were  wiser  than  they  knew,  and  that  changes  in  the  state  of  electrifi¬ 
cation  are  due  to  transportation  from  one  place  to  another.  It  seems 
to  be  established  that  a  body  negatively  electrified  has  its  volume 
augmented,  while  positive  electrification  involving  absence  of  cor- 
•  puscles  is  accompanied  by  diminution  of  volume.  Thus  a  charged 
body  by  virtue  of  its  charge  possesses  proper  mass  apart  from  the 
ordinary  matter  composing  it.  All  of  which  Thompson  showed 
twenty  years  ago. 

These  corpuscles  are  not  the  atoms  of  a  metal  but  infinitely  smaller 

bodies  which  are  the  same  for  all  substances.  Their  failure  to  escape 

from  a  metal,  or  from  the  surrounding  air  or  medium,  is  due  to  the 

fact  that  negative  corpuscles  are  attracted  by  positive  atoms,  even 

by  neutral,  hence  the  fact  that  metals,  especially  some  of  them,  are 

such  great  conductors.  Under  the  influence  of  great  heat  or  of  the 

ultra-violet  rays,  the  corpuscles  seem  to  acquire  enough  energy  to 

escape.  Radium  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  statement  since 

emanation  or  escape  from  it  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  2x10^®  times  per 

second,  or  two-thirds  as  rapidly  as  light  moves,  while  they  have  a 

very  much  more  penetrating  power.  Since  gas  becomes  a  conductor 

when  the  corpuscles  pass  through  it,  but  not  when  its  pressure  is 

reduced,  we  have  an  explanation  of  electrical  phenomena  occuring  in 
\ 

our  upper  atmosphere,  especially  when  its  density  and  movements 
are  controlled  by  such  currents  as  are  known  to  occur.  Variations 
in  the  earth’s  magnetic  field,  and  consequently  in  the  compass,  may 
thus  be  explained.  The  conception  and  acceptance  of  those  views 
about  corpuscles,  which  I  have  just  summarized,  have  necessitated  a 
complete  revision  of  previous  opinions.  These  corpuscles,  considered 
to  be  not  larger  than  one-thousandth  of  the  size  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
each  bearing  its  charge  of  negative  electricity,  are  known  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  tremendous  velocity : 

1.  From  the  negative  electrode  in  a  Crooke’s  tube,  kathode  rays. 

2.  From  objects  impinged  upon  by  these  kathode  rays  (X-rays). 
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3-  From  exceedingly  hot  bodies  such  as  incandescent  metals. 

4«  From  cold  metals  under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

5.  From  the  radio-active  substance  or  element  radium. 

These  corpuscles,  or  ions,  passing  through  a  gas  produce  other 
ions  by  collision  with  its  molecules.  These  ions  also  with  their 
peculiar  electric  properties  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  condensation  of 
ordinary  matter.  It  has  been  the  particular  service  which  the  great 
Sweedish  physicist  Arrhenius  has  rendered,  that  he  has  introduced 
this  conception  of  the  electro-magnetic  properties  of  these  ions  into 
the  theory  of  light,  and  has  shown  that  while  the  ordinary  proper¬ 
ties  of  light  may  be  considered  as  still  amenable  to  the  so-called 
laws  under  which  they  have  so  long  been  studied  and  classified, 
there  still  needs  to  be  introduced  into  the  subject  this  entirely  new 
feature  by  which,  along  with  the  wave  motion  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed,  certain  other  physical  features  must  be 
added. 

Kepler  and  Newton,  who  regarded  light  as  a  corpuscular  emana¬ 
tion,  would  perhaps  appear  to  have  considered  it  more  wisely  than 
they  then  realized.  The  hypothesis  which  they  built  up  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  wave  theory  of  Huygen’s,  upon  which  until  very 
recently  all  optical  calculations  were  made.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
practical  value  of  these  calculations  if  we  assume  that  there  is  actual 
projection  of  matter  in  the  direction  of  the  light  waves; — matter 
probably  of  this  corpuscular  and  elementary  character  which  has  the 
power  of  permeating  space  and  all  other  material  out  of  which  the 
elements  are  probably  built  up,  and  which  travels  with  simply  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity. 

Let  us  now  step  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  consideration  of 
therapeutics  to  see  how  well  these  views  of  Arrhenius  fit  the  various 
facts  regarding  the  nature  of  certain  universal  phenomena,  since  if 
our  primary  concepts  can  be  shown  to  be  comprehensive  and  correct, 
it  helps  very  much  in  limiting  the  field  of  inquiry  to  so  relatively 
small  a  proportion  as  that  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  certain  light 
rays.  It  is  known  that  the  surface  of  the  sun  evinces  a  wonderful 
repulsive  force,  which  at  least  until  now  could  never  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Aside  from  its  heat-giving  power,  it  is  our  principal 
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source  of  emission  of  light.  Until  recently  it  had  not  been  generally 
suspected  that  a  ray  of  light  could  exert  the  faintest  pressure, 
although  Maxwell  calculated  in  1873  that  sunlight  at  the  earth’s 
surface  should  exert  a  pressure  of  .6  x  10  to  the  minus  tenth  power 
in  grams  on  every  square  centimeter  (.59^  x  10^®).  Arrhenius, 
practically  accepting  this  calculation,  has  shown  that  on  the  sun’s 
surface  this  pressure  amounts  to  2.75  mg.  for  every  square  centi¬ 
meter.  If  now  one  gram  of  water  (i.e.,  i  c.c.)  weighing  this  amount 
at  the  earth’s  surface,  could  be  carried  to  the  sun’s  surface  and 
weighed  there ;  it  would  be  found  to  weigh  27.5  grams ;  that  is,  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  would  draw  it  in  with  10,000  times  the  force 
with  which  the  sun’s  light  would  tend  to  repulse  it.  But  now  if 
instead  of  a  cubic  centimeter,  we  consider  a  much  smaller  cube  the 
pressure  on  its  base  would  diminish  as  the  square  of  its  edge,  but 
its  weight  would  diminish  as  its  cube  or  volume.  Consequently 
there  must  come  a  point  when  the  pressure  of  light  would  balance 
the  weight  of  an  exceedingly  small  particle  and  finally  exceed  it. 
That  is,  as  Cox  has  described  it,  these  particles  would  behave  as  if 
gravity  had  become  negative  or  reversed.  This  limit  in  minute 
size  is  approximately  reached  with  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  mikron 
in  length;  that  is,  one-thousandth  of  one  milimeter. 

Here  we  face  this  apparent  paradox,  that  providing  particles  are 
small  enough  the  pressure  of  light  may  be  a  much  more  active 
factor  in  their  activities  than  their  weight.  This  will  explain,  for 
instance,  the  long  time  required  for  the  settling  of  very  small  parti¬ 
cles  in  the  air,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  red  sunsets  which 
were  noted  for  so  many  months  following  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa. 

But  nothing  will  so  illustrate  the  terrific  pressure  and  repulsive 
force  to  which  these  particles  may  be  subjected  as  the  motions,  and 
especially  the  curvatures,  of  comets’  tails,  where  the  repellant  force 
equals  or  far  exceeds  the  gravitational  or  attractional  force  of  the 
sun.  Arrhenius  and  Bredichin  have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  size  of  the  particles  in  the  tails  of  certain  comets,  basing 
their  calculations  on  the  hypothesis  that  as  comets  approach  the 
sun  its  intense  heat  provokes  a  violent  eruption  of  hydro-carbon 
vapors,  especially  on  its  exposed  side;  that  as  the  hydrogen  boils 
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off  the' vapors  condense  into  minute  drops  or  particles,  of  which 
the  larger  may  drop  back  while  the  smaller  are  driven  off  from  the 
sun,  forming  the  comets’  tails  which  have  been  so  often  seen  point¬ 
ing  away  from  it.  They  calculate  also  that  particles  thus  driven 
may  traverse  a  space  equal  to  the  sun’s  diameter  (850,000  miles)  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  this  be  true  the  formation  of  tails  120,000,000 
million  miles  long  within  two  days,  as  has  been  actually  seen,  is 
shown  to  be  theoretically  possible.* 

Equally  well  are  the  phenomena  of  the  corona  and  smaller  prom¬ 
inences  accounted  for.  The  sun  must  project  enormous  quantities 
of  vapor  into  space.  If  this  vapor  condenses  into  particles  larger 
than  the  critical  size  above  referred  to  (i.  e.  so  that  their  weight 
prevents  their  projection  by  light)  then  they  fall  back  toward  the 
sun,  giving  rise  to  the  prominences  seen  during  total  eclipses;  if 
smaller  they  are  driven  into  space  to  enormous  distances,  and  appear 
as  the  streamers  of  the  corona.  Particles  of  just  the  critical  size  may 
float  in  clouds  such  as  are  also  observed. 

The  zodiacal  light  may  also  be  explained  by  the  streams  of  elec¬ 
trically  charged  corpuscles  which  the  sun  emits,  which  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  higher  and  rarified  regions  of  his  own  atmosphere 
are  practically  Roentgen  or  kathode  rays.  If  very  hot  metal  emits 
these  rays,  as  we  know  it  does,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  superheated  sun’s  surface  does  the  same.  Those  rays  which  are 
visible  to  us  lie  mostly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  give  rise  to 
the  peculiar  evening  glow  in  the  west  which  we  speak  of  as  the 
zodiacal  light.  This  will  also  explain  that  similar  but  very  faint 

*At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society  in  Washington 
( Dec.,  1902'^  Nichols  and  Hull  described  an  experiment  by  which  something 
greatly  resembling  a  comet’s  tail  was  obtained  under  conditions  approximating 
those  of  nature.  A  powder  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  emery  and  puff-ball 
spores  was  placed  in  a  vacuum  tube  constructed  somewhat  like  an  hour-glass. 
The  vacuum  was  made  as  perfect  as  could  be  obtained,  precautions  being 
also  used  to  get  rid  of  mercury  vapor.  Upon  pouring  the  powder  from  one 
part  of  the  tube  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrating  upon  it  the 
rays  from  an  arc,  the  lighter  portions  of  the  powder  were  seen  to  be  blown 
out  as  though  repelled  by  the  light,  and  presented  an  appearance  quite  similar 
to  that  of  a  comet’s  tail.  The  effect  was  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  author’s  values  for  light  pressure.— Jan. 
30,  1903,  p.  181. 


appearance  sometimes  seen  before  the  eastern  sunrise  which  the 
Germans  have  significantly  termed  the  “  gegenschein.” 

No  one  can  have  watched  the  aurora  without  being  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  its  manifestations  to  those  of  the  kathode  rays  in  a 
Crooke’s  tube,  especially  when  these  latter  are  subjected  to  a  mag¬ 
netic  field  when  they  describe  helices  about  the  lines  of  force.  The 
negative  particles  coming  from  the  sun  are  scattered  most  thickly 
on  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  which  are  most  exposed,  but 
before  they  reach  a  level  in  our  atmosphere  dense  enough  to  excite 
luminescence  they  are  caught  in  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth’s 
great  magnetic  field  and  follow  them.  As  these  lines  dip  outward 
from  the  equatorial  heights .  toward  the  surface,  at  our  magnetic 
poles,  they  finally  reach  an  elevation  where  the  rarefaction  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  vacuum  of  a  Crooke’s  tube,  and  here  they  begin 
to  give  out  the  shifting,  darting  lines  of  enormous  kathode  rays. 
When  they  reach  the  denser  layers  of  the  air  their  energy  is 
exhausted,  hence  the  dark  circles  around  the  magnetic  poles  from 
which  they  seem  to  dart.  The  Swedish  North  Pole  Expedition,  by 
a  large  number  of  trigonometrical  observations,  established  that  the 
average  distance  above  the  ground  of  the  base  of  the  aurora  is,  at 
Spitzbergen,  about  34  miles,  at  which  height  the  pressure  of  the 
atmospheric  nitrogen  is  about  one-tenth  of  one  millimeter.  It  has 
been  also  shown  that  at  such  pressures  the  rays  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  fade,  while  those  of  argon  and  the  other  light  elements, 
helium,  neon,  krypton  and  xenon  take  their  place.  Furthermore, 
that  electrical  discharges  traverse  six  or  eight  times  as  much  space 
in  helium  and  neon  as  in  hydrogen  or  argon.  This  will  also  explain 
why  the  spectra  of  argon  and  neon  are  seen  in  the  aurora  much 
oftener  than  those  of  helium,  krypton  and  xenon.* 

Additional  plausibility  is  given  to  this  explanation  by  the  relation 
now  universally  accepted  between  sun  spots,  aurorae  and  magnetic 
storms,  which  have  a  common  variability. 

*Air  contains  by  volume,  at  the  earth’s  surface ; 
argon. 

I  or  2  parts  neon  per  100,000. 

I  or  2  parts  helium  per  1,000,000. 

I  or  2  parts  krypton  per  1,000,000. 

I  or  2  parts  xenon  per  20,000,000. 
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If  kathode  rays  really  occur  in  this  way  and  to  this  magnificent 
extent,  our  aurora  being  occasionally  visible  evidence  thereof,  then 
the  negative  ions  formed  by  ionization  of  the  air  will  form  centers 
for  condensation,  and  falling  to  the  earth  will  charge  it  negatively, 
leaving  the  air  at  moderate  heights  charged  positively.  If  this  be 
true  then  clouds  should  be  more  common  in  years  when  the  aurora 
is  more  frequent,  which  is  actually  the  case,  since  condensation  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  ions  available  for  nuclei.  The  ordinary 
phenomena  of  lightning  are  then  to  be  interpreted  as  immense 
sparks  taking  place  across  this  spark  gap. 

This  theory  is  capable  of  further  extension  to  cover  the  formation 
of  meteorites  and  nebulae.  By  the  aggregation  of  those  particles 
which  miss  the  earth  and  the  planets  larger  masses  are  formed,  or  by 
the  union  perhaps  of  these  with  similar  streams  proceeding  from 
other  suns.  Thus  are  constructed  masses  of  various  size  which  obey 
gravitational  impulses,  or  the  attraction  of  other  masses,  and  move 
in  space  in  accordance  with  these  governing  impulses.  Yet  other 
particles  escape  the  other  suns  and  stars  and  help  to  formi  the 
gaseous  nebulae,  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  nebulae 
which  are  not  resolved  by  any  telescope  and  whose  constituents  are 
shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  be  gaseous.  These  exist  in  inter¬ 
stellar  space  at  the  temperature  of  absolute  zero,  at  which  mole¬ 
cular  activity  is  almost  or  quite  stilled  and  are  not  capable  of  shining 
by  any  property  of  their  own.  Only  their  outer  borders  shine 
because  of  their  bombardment  by  these  particles  which  give  up 
their  electric  charges  and  cause  the  gases  of  the  nebulae  to  shine  like 
those  of  a  vacuum  tube. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light  as  comprised  in  the  fascinating  and  ingenious  speculation  of 
Arrhenius,  as  popularly  set  forth  by  Cox  (Popular  Science  Monthly, 
January  19,  1902,  p.  265),  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  give  a  little 
clearer  notion  as  to  the  so-called  corpuscular  nature  of  both  elec¬ 
tricity  and  light. 

We  are  now  so  accustomed  to  availing  ourselves  of  that  most 
interesting  fact  discovered  by  Roentgen  only  seven  years  ago^ — that 
the  kathode  rays  of  a  Crooke’s  tube  not  only  produce  fluorescence  of 
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certain  salts,  but  permeate  many  apparently  solid  objects  while 
causing  others  to  cast  shadows — that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  how 
recent  is  this  discovery,  and  how  much  it  has  meant  to  us.  We 
are  also  likely  to  forget  that  Roentgen  was  but  the  last  one  of  a 
group  of  men  who  had  been  studying  the  phenomena  of  electrical 
discharges  in  vacua.  Crooke  succeeded  in  producing  higher  vacua 
in  sealed  tubes  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  had  reduced 
the  pressure  of  the  residual  air  in  these  tubes  to  about  one  ten- 
millionth  of  an  atmosphere.  He  had  shown  also  that  at  a  certain 
stage  of  this  exhaustion  electric  discharges  from  the  kathode  became 
visible,  and  had  assumed  that  this  was  a  projection  of  active  matter 
shot  off  from  the  negative  pole  with  a  velocity  which  he  figured 
at  about  250,000  yards  a  second.  Lenard  in  1894  found  that  these 
rays  traveled  better  in  a  vacuum  than  in  air,  that  they  would  pass 
through  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light  and  affect  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  It  was  Roentgen’s  service  to  show  that  when  the 
degree  of  vacuum  was  increased  a  variety  of  rays  was  given  off 
which  were  more  powerful  than  the  Lenard  rays,  which  seemed  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  magnetic  field,  and  that  particularly  those  salts 
which  are  now  used  in  the  fluoroscope  glowed  under  their  influence. 

The  nature  of  the  kathode  rays  is  not  now  quite  as  mysterious  as 
it  was  when  they  were  first  discovered.  To  more  completely  under¬ 
stand  them  we  should  refer  to  the  ordinary  spectrum  thrown  upon 
a  screen  when  light  passes  through  a  prism.  The  more  we  extend 
our  knowledge  of  this  spectrum  the  better  we  appreciate  that  be¬ 
yond  the  red  end  may  be  felt  the  heat  waves,  which  are  of  longer 
wave  length  and  which  do  not  pass  so  easily  through  glass  as  does 
red  light ;  thereby  affording  the  reason  for  the  use  of  a  glass  fire 
screen.  Beyond  these  rays  are  others  of  still  longer  wave  length 
which  were  carefully  studied  by  Hertz  and  are  often  known  as  the 
Hertzian  rays,  which  have  the  peculiar  property  of  converting  poor 
electrical  contacts  into  good  ones  when  they  fall  upon  them.  A 
demonstration  of  such  effect  may  be  made  with  powdered  aluminum 
which  ordinarily  is  a  poor  conductor,  but  which  under  the  influence 
of  Hertzian  rays  becomes  a  good  one.  These  rays  are  supposed  to 
have  wave  lengths  even  several  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  the 
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longest  in  this  respect  of  any  that  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
spectrum.  Proceeding  from  this  ultra  red  end  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  we  find  that  wave  lengths  rapidly  diminish, 
and  when  we  come  to  those  known  as  the  ultra  violet  they  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  only  one  sixty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These 
ultra-violet  rays  are  also  ordinarily  invisible  but  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  their  property  of  producing  fluorescence  in  certain  sub¬ 
stances,  for  instance  uranium  glass,  which  under  their  influence 
shines  with  a  greenish  yellow  light.  They  also  affect  the  silver 
salts  more  speedily  than  do  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

Beyond  the  region  of  these  actinic  rays  are  others,  called  after 
Niewenglowski  and  Becquerel,  who  discovered  them. 

The  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  is  as  yet  one  of  nature’s 
mysteries.  It  has  long  been  known  that  calcium  sulphide,  which 
is  the  basis  of  luminous  paint,  shines  in  the  dark, — but  only  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  sunlight;  by  such  exposure  it  has  acquired  a 
property  it  loses  after  a  time. 

Niewenglowski  was  probably  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  that 
from  phosphorescent  substances  certain  luminous  rays  are  emitted 
which  may  pass  through  opaque  screens  and  affect  sensitive  plates. 
He  proved  this  with  calcium  sulphide  which  had  been  thus  exposed 
to  sunlight.  It  emitted  rays  which  passed  through  an  aluminum 
plate.  But  Niewenglowski’s  rays  are  due  to  the  action  of  sunlight 
upon  the  material  which  he  used  and  which  later  emits  them. 
Without  preceding  sunlight  there  would  be  no  rays  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  And  these  rays  are  refracted  by  glass  like  ordinary  light  rays, 
this  apparently  showing  that  they  are  not  made  up  of  a  stream  of 
corpuscles  as  are  the  kathode  rays.  These  rays  were  first  studied 
by  Becquerel  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  Becquerel’s  rays;  i.  e.,  light 
rays  of  ordinary  wave  motion  capable  of  penetrating  certain  opaque 
objects. 

Becquerel  very  early  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  whether  the 

property  of  emitting  powerfully  penetrating  rays  was  not  intimately 

bound  up  with  phosphorescence.  He  proceeded  empirically  by 

placing  various  phosphorescent  substances  enveloped  in  opaque 

wrappings  upon  sensitive  plates.  In  this  way  he  discovered  that  a 

« 

mineral  containing  the  metal  uranium  left  its  marks  upon  the  plate. 
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and  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  this  material  should  be  previously 
exposed  to  sunlight.  By  further  ingenious  experiments  it  was 
shown  that  uranium  in  metalic  form,  prepared  in  the  electric  furnace, 
gave  out  greater  abundance  of  rays  than  did  any  of  its  compounds, 
and  that  this  emission  of  rays  was  continuous  and  direct,  even,  so 
far  as  could  be  seen,  never  ceasing.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
whether  this  property  was  due  to  uranium  itself  or  to  some  other 
substance  contained  within  it.  A  further  study  showed  that  the 
metal  contained  certain  impurities,  and  further  still  that  these  im¬ 
purities  were  composed  of  at  least  three  distinct  elements — radium, 
actinium  and  polonium.  Uranium  is  prepared  from  pitchblende. 
From  this  mineral  Professor  Curie  and  his  wife  isolated  a  very  small 
quantity  of  radium  which  they  finally  got  in  a  nearly  pure  form  of 
radium  chloride,  which  has  been  shown  to  have  a  ray  emitting  power 
several  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than  uranium.  If  radium 
could  be  secured  in  pure  form  it  would  have  a  value  of  nearly  $i,ooo 
a  grain.  To-day  in  all  the  world  there  is  less  than  a  gram  of  pure 
radilim  chloride,  and  the  other  elements  mentioned  are  mainly 
known  by  their  spectra. 

Becquerel  rays  then  are  these  emitted  by  radium  in  some  of  its 
forms.  Radium  stands  alone,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  in  its 
powers  in  this  direction.  If  a  tube  of  its  chloride  be  held  to  the 
forehead  in  the  dark,  with  closed  eye,  the  experimenter  will  still  see 
light,  since  the  retina  itself  becomes  phosphorescent.  It  shines  quite 
vividly  by  its  own  light.  When  applied  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  body  it  produces  intense  dermatitis,  or  even  sloughing 
of  the  skin.  It  imparts  its  radio-activity  to  any  substance  placed  in 
its  neighborhood.  Not  only  metal  objects  but  the  clothing,  and 
even  the  bodies  of  exposed  experimenters,  give  out  rays  capable  of 
affecting  photographic  plates  and  discharging  electroscopes. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  employ  radium  locally  over  super¬ 
ficial  cancers,  and  to  thus  take  advantage  of  its  wonderful  properties 
in  influencing  the  disease  process.  But  until  it  can  be  procured  in 
some  reliable  or  semireliable  form  this  will  be  impossible.  A  gram, 
if  it  could  be  procured,  would  be  worth  at  least  $10,000  to-day,  and 
there  does  not  exist  at  present  in  all  the  laboratories  of  the  world 
even  so  much  of  this  precious  substance. 
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Becquerel  further  experimented  as  to  the  effect  of  a  magnet  upon 
these  rays.  He  has  shown  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  deviable 
while  others  are  not;  that  is,  they  really  consist  of  two  distinct  kinds 
of  radiation,  one  influenced,  the  other  uninfluenced  by  the  magnet. 
The  former  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  kathode  rays  of  a  Crooke’s 
tube,  while  the  latter  are  identical  with  those  particularly  described 
by  Roentgen. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mystery  of  all  is  the  source  of  the  ceaseless 
energy  which  radium  emits.  The  answer  will  probably  be  found 
in  those  vibrations  of  ultimate  matter  which  are  transmitted  through¬ 
out  space,  which  as  Duncan  has  said  is  all  aquiver  with  the  waves 
of  radiant  energy,  ranging  from  the  infinitely  short  to  the  incompre¬ 
hensibly  long,  the  rays  which  most  interest  us  being  exceedingly 
short,  while  the  waves  of  great  length,  corresponding  to  the  sound 
waves  of  the  organ  diapason,  are  the  waves  of  Hertz  and  Marconi,, 
equally  mysterious  but  concerning  us  less  at  this  time  and  place. 

It  is  known  that  certain  insects  and  small  animals  give  off  a 
peculiar  radiation  which  much  resembles  the  Niewenglowski  rays^ 
which  will  pass  through  aluminum  and  affect  sensitive  plates. 
Finally,  still  further  along  in  the  scale,  we  come  to  the  kathode  rays,, 
for  which  our  only  source  at  present  seems  to  be  electrical  discharges 
in  high  vacua.  These  rays  have  a  wave  length  and  a  velocity  which 
can  scarcely  be  measured.  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  state  the 
figures.  They  are  doubtless  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
manifestations  seen  high  in  our  atmosphere,  which  occur  at 
any  or  all  times  1)ut  wliich  are  more  visible  at  night,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  the  aurora.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
both  are  produced  alike  by  a  stream  of  the  corpuscles  of  which  I 
spoke  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  or  of  that  incomprehensibly 
attenuated  matter  to  which  in  times  past  we  have  vaguely  given  the 
name  ether,  and  to  which  Crooke  referred  in  his  description  of  the 
fourth  or  radiant  state  of  matter. 

When  these  discharges  occur  under  our  control  and  production  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  kathode  rays  will  not  only  cause  fluorescence 
and  affect  sensitized  plates,  but  that  they  also  will  discharge  bodies 
charged  with  electricity,  their  powers  in  this  direction  being  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  reason  for 
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this  last  fact  is  that  the  kathode  rays  destroy  for  the  moment  the 
insulating  properties  of  the  air,  and  that  the  electricity  consequently 
leaks  away  from  the  charged  body.  Apparently  they  do  not  show 
this  effect  through  solid  insulating  material,  nor  even  through  the 
skin. 

So  far  as  the  action  of  the  X-rays  upon  micro-organisms  is  con¬ 
cerned  numerous  experimenters  have  reported  various  results,  some 
•  of  which  are  quite  contradictory.  Experiments  have  been  made 
in  various  ways,  with  bouillon  and  plate  cultures  manipulated  in 
various  ways,  and  the  organisms  experimented  with  have  been  of 
all  degrees  of  virulence.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  these  were 
made  by  Reeder,  who  exposed  culture  plates  beneath  sheets  of  lead 
with  openings  made  in  them  so  arranged  that  the  rays  would  fall 
upon  distinct  portions  of  the  culture  further  on,  even  excluding 
ordinary  light  by  black  paper.  He  found  that  the  various  organ¬ 
isms  flourished  in  those  parts  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
X-rays  by  the  relatively  opaque  lead  screen,  whereas  on  the  exposed 
areas  they  were  either  absent  or  feebly  developed.  That  the  chem¬ 
ical  nature  of  the  medium  was  not  altered  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  cultures  subsequently  grew  upon  these  areas.  These  experi¬ 
ments  are  certainly  suggestive  and  indicate  the  probability  of  in¬ 
hibition  of  bacterial  growth  by  X-rays,  or  else  by  electrical  in¬ 
fluences  in  connection  with  them,  to  which  influences  alike  would 
be  exposed  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  subjected  to  the  X-ray 
treatment  of  to-day. 

The  general  conclusion  which  Reeder  reached  is,  that  bacteria 
outside  of  the  body,  in  suitable  media,  can  be  deprived  in  this  way 
of  capacity  for  further  development. 

A  number  of  experimenters  have  carried  these  investigations 
further,  and  after  inoculating  animals  with  various  bacteria  have 
exposed  them  to  the  X-rays.  These  results  have  been  practically 
negative. 

Passing  now  from  electricity  to  light  we  must  study  it  first  by 
some  of  its  effects.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  action  of  light 
upon  living  organism,  animal  or  vegetable,  is  very  inexact.  It  is 
known  that  the  rays  of  the  darker  end  of  the  spectrum,  namely  the 
most  refracted,  are  those  possessing  the  greatest  degree  of  chemical 


and  the  least  degree  of  heat  activity.  The  reason  for  this  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown.  Studies  on  the  effect  of  monochromatic  light  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  upon  animal  organisms  the  chemical  rays  seem 
to  exercise  something  of  a  distinct  influence. 

That  plants  are  very  easily  influenced  by  light  has  been  firmly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  ever  since  I  saw  the  late  George  Romanes 
demonstrate  before  the  British  Physiological  Society,  in  1890,  ex¬ 
periments  which  he  had  made  with  fresh  and  tender  young  mustard 
plants.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  suitable  small  receptacles  and  when 
it  began  to  sprout  placed  them  in  a  dark  chamber.  In  this  chamber 
electric  sparks  were  produced  by  an  induction  coil  at  varying  rates. 
Invariably  the  plants  turned  their  tops  in  the  direction  of  the  sparks 
even  when  these  were  produced  so  slowly  as  once  a  minute.  It 
was  as  though  every  tiny  plant  were  looking  toward  the  source  of 
the  light.  I  have  never  seen  these  experiments  of  Romanes  referred 
to,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  an  importance  of  their  own. 

This  appears  corroborated  by  this  fact:  The  ultra-violet  rays 
have  the  property  of  discharging  a  negatively  electrified  body. 
When  such  a  body  be  provided  with  a  zinc  surface  it  has  been  shown 
that  while  the  rays  produced  by  an  arc  light  required  12  seconds 
to  discharge  an  electroscope  the  condenser  spark  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  5  seconds.  Evidently  then  condenser  sparks  are  very  rich 
in  ultra-violet  rays.  (Turner,  Medical  Electricity,  p.  365.) 

The  effect  of  ordinary  light  upon  bacteria  has  been  studied  by 
many  observers,  who  generally  agree  upon  the  conclusion  that 
light  is  of  itself  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  generally  available  of 
bactericidal  agents.  Experiments  with  monochromatic  light  have 
shown  individual  differences,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  heat  rays 
are  much  less  effective  than  the  chemical  rays.  Gruber  has  shown 
that  the  violet  rays  have  a  much  more  pronounced  effect  upon 
ordinary  earthworms  than  do  the  red  rays,  and  that  this  effect  is 
perceptible  even  upon  decapitated  worms.  Dubois  has  made  similar 
experiments  with  proteus,  which  is  the  most  active  in  the  darkness 
of  the  red  rays  and  least  so  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Vienna  physiologist  Bruecke  demonstrated  the 
color  scale  through  which  the  chameleon  would  pass  on  changing 
from  darkness  to  light,  which  changes  are  due  to  the  pigment  cells 
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in  the  skin,  and  which  he  showed  to  be  thus  capable  of  migrating 
from  the  depths  to  the  surface  and  vice  versa.  Paul  Bert  carried 
the  experiment  further  and  exposed  one-half  of  the  chameleon’s 
body  to  red  light  and  the  other  part  to  blue;  under  the  former  the 
skin  remained  light,  under  the  latter  it  changed  to  dark.  Numerous 
other  experiments  made  upon  animals  would  indicate  the  role 
played  by  light  in  their  pigmentation. 

So  far  as  the  human  skin  is  concerned  it  is  of  course  possible  to 
very  seriously  affect  it  by  heat  rays,  but  it  would  appear  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  the  ultra-violet  or  chemical  rays  which 
produce  both  pigmentation  and  erythema,  the  latter  often  extending 
into  a  dermatitis. 

The  same  effects  are  produced  by  sunlight  in  the  polar  region 
as  in  the  tropics.  It  was  Charcot  who  in  1859  first  stated  that  the 
chemical  and  not  the  heat  rays  of  electric  lights  produced  skin 
affections  identical  with  those  produced  by  sunlight. 

It  would  appear,  furthermore,  that  the  pigment  in  the  skin  serves 
as  a  protection  against  the  chemical  rays,  which  fact  was  perhaps 
first  stated  by  Unna  in  1885.  In  general  we  know  that  as  we 
approach  the  equator  we  find  mankind  darker  in  color,  and  that 
the  most  gorgeous  plumages  are  found  in  tropical  regions.  More- 

V 

over,  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  be  thus  most 
protected  by  pigment.  The  back  is  usually  darker  than  the  belly, 
and  this  is  conspicuously  so  in  the  case  of  creeping  animals  and 
flat  fish.  Sunlight  seems  to  have  the  same  effect  also  upon  vege¬ 
tation,  the  degree  of  coloration  depending  not  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  light  but  upon  the  number  of  chemical  rays. 

The  irritative  action  of  the  actinic  rays  upon  the  skin  may  pro¬ 
duce  all  sorts  of  lesions,  from  the  mildest  hue  to  a  gangrenous 
destruction,  depending  not  alone  ou  the  intensity  of  the  light  but 
the  proportion  of  its  chemical  rays.  These  lesions  are  naturally 
more  pronounced  upon  persons  of  light  complexion  or  blondes, 
while  albinos  suffer  most.  Observers  have  studied  the  effect  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  upon  the  skin  and  eyes.  Maklakow  in  order  to  protect 
others  studied  the  effect  upon  himself  and  suffered  severely  both 
in  his  eyes  and  upon  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  pain  and  oedema  of 
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the  face  and  conjunctiva  being  almost  unendurable.  Widmark, 
examining  the  subject  for  himself,  found  that  when  the  ultra-violet 
rays  were  excluded  the  skin  was  uninjured,  when  the  heat  rays 
were  excluded  there  was  no  particular  difference. 

In  this  connection  there  enters  another  factor,  apparent^  unap¬ 
preciated  until  Finsen  and  his  pupils  took  it  up.  It  relates  in  fact 
to  this,  that  only  such  amount  of  light  as  is  actually  absorbed  by 
the  tissues  is  of  injury  to  them.  In  other  v/ords,  the  actinic  effect 
of  light  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  its  absorption. 
When  now  we  test  tissues  to  see  which  has  the  greatest  capacity  of 
absorption  we  find  that  in  reality  the  blood  excels  in  this  respect. 
This  is  a  matter  to  be  again  alluded  to,  but  it  affords  the  explanation 
for  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  parts  to  be 
exposed  to  the  Finsen  light  are  to  be  made  as  bloodless  as  possible. 
Exposure  to  light  is  again  the  explanation  for  not  a  few  of 
the  pigmentary  and  other  lesions  of  the  skin,  e.  g.  pellagra  and 
xeroderma  pigmentosum  or  melanosis  lenticularis.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearances  are  met  with  upon  those  parts  most  exposed  to  light. 

Again,  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  course  of  variola  seems  to 
have  been  recognized  for  a  good  many  years.  It  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1832  by  Picton  and  in  1867  and  later  by  Black,  Barlow 
and  Waters.  One  will  readily  recall  that  the  deepest  and  most 
numerous  scars  occur  upon  the  face  and  hands.  Finsen  and 
numerous  other  observers  have  noticed  that  by  keeping  smallpox 
patients  in  rooms  with  red  glass  windows,  similar  to  the  dark  rooms 
of  the  photographer,  i.  e.,  that  by  thus  filtering  out  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  there  was  very  much  less  tendency  to  markings  on  the  skin. 
Finsen  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  more  or 
less  protect  the  skin  from  the  infection  of  the  chemical  rays  by 
painting  it  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  or  with  some  ointment.  The  iodine  colors  the  skin  yellow ; 
the  copper  solution  absorbs  the  actinic  rays  and  tends  to  color  the 
skin  black,  whereby  all  rays  are  kept  out. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  the  fact  alluded 
to  by  Petersen,  that  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  customary  to  treat 
smallpox  with  a  red  colored  environment,  since  red  bedding  was 
used,  red  balls  were  placed  inside  the  bed,  etc.  Exactly  what  the 


results  were  we  do  not  know.  In  Roumania  there  used  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  to  cover  the  face  and  hands  of  smallpox  patients 
with  red  cloth,  and  a  French  naval  surgeon  wrote  sometime  ago 
that  he  had  often  seen  in  Tonkin  these  patients  shut  up  in  alcoves 
which  were  completely  closed  with  red  hangings. 

At  all  events  it  would  appear  that  the  exclusion  of  chemical  rays 
should  be  absolute;  that  it  should  be  continuous  until  the  vesicles 
are  completely  dried  up;  that  even  a  short  exposure  tO'  light  mate¬ 
rially  damages  the  result;  that  the  treatment  should  be  begun  very 
early;  that  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  treatment,  and 
that  by  resorting  to  it  suppuration  and  disfiguration  can  be  remark¬ 
ably  diminished  in  degree  and  extent  if  not  absolutely  prevented. 

Finsen  has  also  carried  out  a  number  of  interesting  observations 
upon  the  irritating  properties  of  chemical  rays.  For  instance,  very 
young  salamanders  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  of  water  are  not 
disturbed  by  red  or  yellow  light,  but  by  blue  they  were  promptly 
excited  to  movement;  so  it  was  too,  as  before  remarked,  with  the 
ordinary  earthworms  which  would  collect  beneath  the  red  and 
avoid  the  blue  glass.  Gruber  had  also  the  same  results,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  various  animals  can  distinguish  by  their  in¬ 
teguments  between  red  and  blue;  while  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
former,  they  avoid  the  latter  tint.  He  found  this  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  described  a*  specific  photo-dermatic  sense.  The  same 
thing  may  be  seen  even  with  common  house  flies.  Indeed  the 
eflect'  may  be  sO'  pronounced  as  in  certain  cases  to  produce  reflex 
motions  in  embryos  and  lively  reaction  in  various  smaller  animals. 
It  thus  would  appear  that  light  is  awakening  in  more  than  one 
sense. 

Nearly  all  investigators  having  agreed  that  light  is  a  powerful 
bactericidal  agent,  it  is  not  strange  that  certain  infectious  diseases  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  when  exposed  to  it,  have  been  found  to  yield 
to  the  treatment.  In  fact,  at  present  it  seems  to  be  a  question  merely 
of  the  depth  to  which  its  effects  may  be  made  to  be  felt.  There  is 
no  better  illustration  of  a  lesion  of  this  kind  than  ordinary  lupus. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  sunlight  would  be  always  the  most 
serviceable  for  this  or  similar  purposes,  were  it  always  available. 
When  it  can  be  used  a  very  simple  chambered  plano-convex  lens. 
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can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  several  inches  in  diameter, 
with  chamber  open  at  the  top  in  order  to  permit  it  to  be  filled  with 
a  methyl  blue  or  blue  vitriol  solution,  by  which  the  heat  rays  are 
filtered  out.  This  only  needs  to  be  mounted  as  is  a  compass  in  order 
to  permit  of  its  use  whenever  the  sun  is  shining  brightly. 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  light  absorbing  powers  of  the 
blood.  A  very  simple  experiment  may  be  tried  at  any  time  which 
will  show  the  necessity  for  rendering  the  parts  exposed  to  photo¬ 
therapy  as  bloodless  as  possible.  A  piece  of  sensitive  albumen  film 
may  be  placed  behind  the  ear  in  contact  with  the  cartilage.  If  now 
the  ear  be  exposed  to  ultra-violet  rays,  even  for  several  minutes,  with¬ 
out  compression,  the  efifect  upon  the  film  is  relatively  small,  but  if  the 
cartilage  and  the  paper  be  pressed  together  between  glass  plates,  so 
that  the  blood  is  expelled  from  the  living  tissue,  the  paper  will  be 
promptly  blackened  in  less  than  20  seconds’  exposure.  This  is  an 
experiment  so  convincing  that  it  justifies  all  the  efforts  made  to 
render  parts  anemic.  Hence  the  various  compressors  and  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
known  that  ordinary  glass  itself  filters  out  a  large  proportion  of 
ultra-violet  rays,  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
effects  to  use  compressors  made  either  of  ice,  rock  salt  or  quartz, 
since  these  easily  permit  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through  them. 
The  instruments  used  now^  should  all  be  provided  with  quartz  plates 
and  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  hence  the  expense  attached  to  such  ap¬ 
paratus.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the  patient  be  so  exposed  that  the 
light  shall  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  affected  surface.  Working 
thus  with  rock  crystal  and  with  an  electric  lamp  of  80  amperes  Fin- 
sen  claims  to  have  destroyed  the  micrococcus  prodigiosus  in  one 
minute,  and  to  have  practically  disposed  of  lupus  nodules,  so  that 
they  would  shrink  up  and  disappear  after  fifteen  minutes’  exposure. 

This  matter  of  the  total  exclusion  of  glass  and  substitution  of 
"  quartz  or  rock  salt  is  more  important  than  has  been  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  violet  rays  easily  pass  through  glass  but  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  almost  completely  excluded  by  it.  Again  the  difference 
between  the  effects  produced  by  the  ultra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays 
should  be  emphasized.  The  former,  the  heat  rays,  produce  more  or 
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less  redness  of  the  skin  which  quickly  disappears.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  actinic  rays  produce  scarcely  any  reddening,  while  their 
maximum  effect  is  not  attained  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Practically  w-e  have  to  produce  the  ultra-violet  rays  either  by  using 
sunlight,  which  limits  the  production,  or  by  one  of  two  artificial 
means :  the  utilization  of  the  arc  light  or  by  electric  sparks  from  a 
condenser.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  disadvantage  attaching 
.  to  sunlight,  namely,  the  amount  of  heat  radiation,  which  must  always 
be  prevented  by  some  filtering  arrangement,  and  while  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution,  e.  g.,  will  answer  this  purpose,  it  also  takes  out  some 
of  the  other  rays  which  one  does  not  want  to  lose. 

If  an  arc  light  could  he  provided  with  iron  electrodes  a  much 
larger  number  of  ultra-violet  rays  would  be  given  off  than  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  carbon,  but  then  the  arc  light  so  made  would  be  a  source 
of  a  large  amount  of  radiant  heat.  Electric  sparks  are  known  to 
give  off  light  of  high  actinic  value,  and  so-called  condenser  spark 
lamps  have  been  devised,  and  are  now  on  the  market,  by  which  a  dis¬ 
charge  is  made  to  pass  between  two  electrodes,  which  preferably  are 
of  iron.  Such  lamps  are  useless,  however,  unless  they  are  provided 
with  quartz  fronts  or  lenses. 

The  salts  which  ordinarilv  fluoresce  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
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ultra-violet  rays  as  to  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  the  fluoroscope  cannot 
be  used  with  the  Finsen  light. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  have  this  most  peculiar  property,  that  they 
can  discharge  a  negatively  electrified  body,  in  which  respect,  of 
course,  they  differ  from  the  condenser  sparks,  which  will  discharge 
any  charged  body,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  condenser  spark 
is  very  much  richer  in  these  rays  than  the  arc  light.  They  can  also 
produce  nuclei  for  cloud  condensation  in  moist  air,  and  finally,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  have  a  special  action  on  the  skin,  at  least  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  on  the  entire  tissues  of  the  lower  animals  and 
plants  which  has  been  already  noted. 

When  tested  carefully  as  to  its  transparency  to  the  ultra-violet 
rays  a  sheet  of  glass  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  thick  proves  to 
be  as  opaque  as  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick 
or  as  the  entire  hand.  The  most  transparent  material  is  polished 
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pure  rock  salt  which  must,  however,  be  kept  both  clean  and  dry 
in  order  that  it  may  preserve  its  properties.*  A  condenser  spark 
lamp  has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  does  not  radiate  heat  and  that 
only  a  simple  cooling  arrangement  is  required,  and  that  while  rock 
salt  forms  the  best  compressor  a  piece  of  ice  may  be  advantageously 
used,  since  the  anemia  produced  by  this  pressure  is  increased  by  its 
coldness  and  its  opacity  to  radiant  heat. 

Summary. 

We  thus  have  two  therapeutic  agencies  affording  us  methods  of 
treatment  which  are  so  new  and  to  such  an  extent  still  on  trial  that 
we  must  hesitate  lest  enthusiasm  run  away  with  judgment  in  dis¬ 
cussing  their  merits  and  their  applicability. 

Nevertheless  the  results  of  extensive  experience  may  at  least  be 
formulated  in  the  following  safe  and  warranted  conclusions: 

1.  They  afford  methods  of  treatment  for  extremely  new  growths 
of  limited  area  and  superficial  character,  which,  while  not  exactly 
certain,  are  extremely  promising. 

2.  They  not  only  cause  no  pain  but  tend  to  relieve  pain,  both 
superficial  and  deep,  in  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  way. 

3.  They  are  adapted  to  cases  which  can  hardly  be  submitted  to 
any  other  method  of  treatment,  and  they  afford  more  hope  in  delayed 
or  inoperable  cases  than  does  any  other  method  of  treatment. 

4.  It  will  be  found  that  the  odor  of  putrefaction  may  often  be 
suppressed  by  their  use  and  the  putrefactic  process  itself  checked. 

5.  Burns  and  intense  dermatitis,  so  frequently  noted  when  the 
treatment  first  came  into  vogue,  may  now  be  almost  certainly 
avoided. 

*At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society  in  Dec.,  1902,  Prof.  R.  W. 
Wood  described  and  exhibited  a  screen  which  was  transparent  to  ultra-violet 
light,  while  being  opaque  to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  Such  a  screen  is  very 
useful  in  photographing  ultra-violet  spectra,  since  it  enables  the  overlapping 
spectra  of  other  orders  to  be  eliminated.  The  author  showed  an  interesting 
lecture  experiment  in  which  the  rays  of  the  lantern,  after  passing  through 
such  a  screen,  were  concentrated  to  an  invisible  focus,  where  a  suitable  fluor¬ 
escent  substance  was  excited.  The  screen  was  made  by  combining  a  gelatine 
film  containing  nitroso-dimethyl-aniline  with  copper  oxide  and  cobalt  glass, — 
Science,  Jan.  30,  1903,  p.  182, 
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6.  More  than  this,  they  afford  a  supplementary  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  after  operation,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  same  may  be 
enhanced  and  enlarged. 

7.  It  is  not  necessary  to  intermit  such  work  as  the  patient  may 
be  engaged  in  in  order  to  carry  out  the  X-ray  or  photo-therapeutic 
method  of  treatment. 

Of  course  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  too  much  of  such  agents,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  so  new.  One  of  the  most  comforting  aspects  of  their 
use  is  the  relief  from  pain  which  they  afford,  even  when  this  pain  is 
deep-seated  and  of  uncertain  origin.  Even  such  use  of  the  X-rays 
as  is  called  for  in  an  ordinary  fluoroscopic  examination,  has  been 
known  to  relieve  pain,  although  by  it  nothing  else  was  accomplished. 

What  it  may  accomplish  in  deep  cases  is  as  yet  pure  conjecture. 
Without  entering  into  detailed  reports  I  am  at  least  positive  of 
this,  that  in  certain  inoperable  cases  of  intra-peritoneal  cancer  and 
tuberculosis,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  ascites,  kathode  rays 
have  certainly  relieved  pain,  retarded  extension  of  the  disease  and 
apparently  been  of  great  benefit,  even  if  such  benefit  prove  but  tem¬ 
porary.  This  of  itself  is  of  greatest  value,  and  can  be  accomplished 
better  in  this  way,  perhaps  after  an  abdominal  section,  than  by  any 
other  measure  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  X-rays  apparently  will  also  relieve  itching  in  certain  instances, 
and  may  especially  be  used  for  removal  of  hair,  for  cosmetic  reasons 
or  in  treatment  of  sycosis,  of  favus,  of  psoriasis,  and  will  be  found 
serviceable  in  the  removal  of  those  birthmarks  which  are  covered 
with,  or  surrounded  by,  considerable  growth  of  hair.  So  far  as 
photo-therapy  is  concerned,  it  must  necessarily  find  its  widest  range 
of  application  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  small  area  and  is 
superficial.  Morris  and  Dore  have  shown  (British  Medical  Journal, 
February  9,  1901,  p.  326)  that  there  are  certain  skin  conditions  which 
are  not  favorable  for  photo-therapy,  especially  such  scarring  as 
results  from  previous  scraping,  pigmentation  by  which  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  are  intercepted,  vascularity  in  those  parts  where  a  com¬ 
pressor  of  some  kind  cannot  be  applied,  deep  lesions,  and  those  of 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  whose  location  makes  it  difficult  of  treat¬ 
ment,  e.  g.,  about  the  eye,  in  the  nose,  mouth,  etc. 

February  i,  1903. 


AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CARCINOMA.  ‘ 


By  Roswell  Park,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Xo  one  can  scan  the  voluminous  literature  of  cancer  without 
being’  at  first  bewildered  by  the  confusion  of  names  and  the  loose 
and  almost  meaningless  way  in  which  the  term  and  its  various 
synonyms  have  been  used.  Jt  is  bad  enough  even  to-day  when  one 
writer  describes  a  growth  as  cylindroma  and  another  writer  rejects 
the  term.  If  this  be  bad  to-day  when  we  have  reasonably  accurate 
notions  of  what  constitutes  cancer,  how  much  worse  must  it  have 
been  centuries  ago  when  a  hundred  different  conditions  were  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  same  general  term.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  since  the  writers 
who  followed  1  li|)])ocrates  simply  represented  his  views,  and  we  do 
not  need  to  trace  them  into  antiquity.  Let  us  then  begin  with 
Celsus,  who  wrote  “  carcinoma  ’*  in  its  Latin  spelling  and  did  not 
use  the  Greek  “  karkinoma,”  although  many  of  his  translators  have 
done  so. 

In  his  day,  and  long  after,  ulcers  of  all  kinds  were  confused  with 
tumors  of  all  kinds,  which  will  account  for  his  making  particular 
mention  of  venous  stasis  and  swelling  veins,  and  noting  the  fact 
that  sometimes  carcinoma  causes  pain  and  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer 
and  at  other  times  not.  He  took  this  view — that  if  the  actual 
cautery  produces  no  bad  effect  the  disease  is  curable,  whereas  if  the 
growth  is  stimulated  by  the  cautery  it  is  a  carcinoma  and  active 
therapeutics  must  be  discontinued.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
theory  of  the  development  of  cancer  given  by  Celsus  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  essay  by  Schmalz  in  1825  (Surgical  Treatment  and 
Surgical  Diagnosis). 

The  early  writer  and  his  late  imitator  distinguish  some  sixty  or 
more  different  kinds  of  ulcers,  among  them  those  due  to  a  peculiar 
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diathesis,  i.  e.,  cancerous,  and  so  he  described  ulcus  cancrosum, 
cancer  apertus,  cancer  genuinus,  noli  me  tangere,  open  cancer, 
glandular  cancer,  etc.  Celsus  used  frequently  the  term  cacoethes 
in  the  substantive  sense,  whereas  Schmalz  uses  it  as  an  adjective,  i.  e., 
cancer-like.  In  his  clinical  descriptions  Celsus  was  painstaking  and 
often  accurate.  In  fact  he  used  adjectives  very  freely.  Chironium 
and  telephium  were  terms  applied  to  an  ulcer  accompanied  by 
severe  pain,  induration  and  general  formidable  appearance  with 
tendency  to  spread.  Such  terms  might  apply  equally  well  to  a 
malignant  ulcer  or  a  chancroidal  bubo. 

According  to  the  Celsian  view,  should  the  suspected  ulcer  not 
improve  under  appropriate  treatment  it  is  certainly  a  cancer,  but 
no  one  could  make  the  decision  without  time  and  experiment. 
Writing  of  this,  Thiersch  quoted  the  boji  not  of  Duparque  to  the 
effect  that  “  Cancer  is  incurable  because  it  cannot  be  cured;  the 
reason  we  cannot  cure  it  is  because  it  is  incurable;  therefore  if  one 
by  chance  should  happen  to  cure  it,  it  must  be  that  there  was  no 
cancer.”  They  had  in  those  days  also  what  was  called  thymiiim,  a 
lesion  of  doubtful  character,  about  which  there  was  much  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Celsus  remarks  that  ‘‘  it  is  like  a  wart,  and  therefore  in  some 
respects  must  be  different  but  occasionaly  is  found  on  the  surface 
of  an  ulcerating  cancer.  Nevertheless  it  has  an  independent  growth 
of  its  own.” 

This  would  look  like  the  so-called  proud  flesh  ”  of  the  laity  as 
the  expression,  “  then  comes  the  ulcer  and  from  it  the  thymium,” 
would  imply.  This  word,  by  the  way,  is  spelled  also  tymium  and 
timium.  The  expression  seemed  to  the  writers  who  used  it  very 
apt,  although  the  younger  Pliny  used  it  in  the  sens©  of  a  simple 
swelling,  and  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  a  boil,  a  pile,  or  a  condy¬ 
loma.  The  thymium  was  not  very  different  from  what  was  called 
akrochordon,  which  was  described  as  species  of  wart,  sometimes  very 
painful,  ovoid  in  shape,  connected  to  the  skin  by  a  slender  stem  and 
known  as  the  “  hanging  wart.”  It  was  so-called  because  the  cutane¬ 
ous  surface  resembled  the  cut  end  (a/.pa)  of  a  harp  string  {Xop^^rj). 
According  to  some  descriptions  the  former  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple  horny  outgrowth  from  the  skin,  and  the  latter  a  fungous 
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papilloma;  according  to  others,  who  use  the  expression  pessimae, 
*  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  something  more  serious.  In 
addition  to  the  terms  now  strange  to  us,  above  mentioned,  Celsus 
also  used  the  words  murmakia  and  clavus,  which  latter  is  still  in  use. 
Clavus  in  his  day  seems  to  have  signified  a  pus-producing  swelling. 

Celsus  seems  to  have  been  conversant  with  the  step  by  step  pro¬ 
cess  of  infection,  both  malignant  and  pyogenic,  but  I  think  that  we 
waste  time  in  trying  to  determine  more  minutely  just  what  he  in  his 
day  meant  by  these  terms  which  I  have  thus  far  rehearsed.  So  late 
as  1777  Blancardus  contented  himself  with  presenting  this  subject 
practically  in  the  language  of  Celsus,  adding  nothing  thereto,  and 
having  in  his  preface  scarcely  a  word  to  say  for  himself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  the  more  one  examines  Blancardus  the  more  evident  it  is 
that  he  was  destitute  of  enterprise  in  medical  research.  There  is  no 
question  that  Celsus  lived  at  a  time  when  men  had  no  use  for  the 
exact  sciences,  as  even  the  elder  Pliny  acknowledged.  ,  The  world 
was  given  over  to  excess  and  debauchery,  and  the  worst  form  of 
imperialism  controlled  Roman  thought.  Medical  literature  of  that 
date  consisted  mainly  of  formulae  for  cosmetics,  and  while  the  baths 
were  conducive  to  health  and  to  cultivation  of  artistic  taste,  they 
were  destructive  to  public  morality.  Some  effect  was  produced  by 
the  alarm  voiced  by  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  by  the  merciless  satires 
of  Juvenal  and  Perseus,  and  by  the  well  directed  philosophy  of 
Seneca. 

In  the  year  131  Galen  was  born  at  Pergamos,  and  he  finally  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rome  as  the  private  surgeon  and  medical  adviser  of  the 
young  Commodus.  He  curiously  mingled  philosophy  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  combined  with  the  humoral  pathology  of  Hippocrates  a 
pneumodynamic  theory  mainly  his  own.  To  him  the  malignant 
character  of  cancer  was  well  known,  and  he  added  to  the  views  of 
his  day  concerning  its  internal  manifestations.  “  In  the  breasts  we 
often  find  a  tumor  in  size  and  shape  closely  resembling  the  animal 
known  as  the  crab,  for  as  in  the  latter  the  limbs  protrude  from 
either  side,  so  in  the  tumor  the  swollen  veins  radiate  from  its  edges 
and  give  a  perfect  picture  of  the  crab.’’  Here  will  be  seen  perhaps 
the  first  publicly  stated  reason  for  giving  to  this  disease  this  partic- 
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ular  name.  He  also  busied  himself  with  its  treatment,  and  while 
he  considered  cancer  to  be  the  product  of  black  bile,  was  not  op¬ 
posed  to  operation  but  gave  this  advice :  first  to  get  rid  of  the  black 
bile  by  appropriate  remedies  and  then  to  attempt  a  cure  by  milder 
applications  since  “  the  more  severe  remedies  merely  increase  the 
evil.”  He  told  us  that  there  are  many  metallic  compounds  which, 
taken  with  purgatives,  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  disease  in 
its  early  stages,  concluding  that  if  one  is  “  minded  to  try  the  cure 
of  cancer  by  surgery  he  must  as  before  begin  by  purging  the  evil 
humor,  and  then  immediately  proceed  to  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  part  so  thoroughly  that  there  shall  be  nothing  of  it  left,  by 
letting  the  blood  flow  freely  and  being  in  no  haste  to  check  it,  but 
rather  squeezing  out  the  thick  black  blood  from  the  swollen  veins.” 
Galen  thus  showed  that  he  recognized  that  cancer  possessed  a 
malignancy  peculiarly  its  own,  for  which  reason  he  advocated  the 
combination  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Galen  operated  for  cancer  with  the  knife  and  cauterized  the 
wounds,  not  alone  for  hemostatic  purposes  but  for  the  destruction 
of  any  remaining  diseased  tissue.  He  noticed  that  successful  results 
occurred  when  the  operation  was  carried  out,  and  his  language  as 
well  as  his  actions  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  true  carcinoma, 
although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  function  of  the  lymphatics.  He 
nevertheless  was  earnest  in  calling  attention  to  what  he  knew  of 
metastasis,  even  through  the  venous  circulation.  Evidently  with 
him  also  it  was  not  only  the  amount  of  the  humor  but  its  character 
which  determines  the  subsequent  growth,  but  he  says  it  is  the  thin¬ 
nest  of  these  humors  which  give  rise  to  the  herpetic  ulcer  while  the 
thicker  causes  cancer.  Galen’s  general  pathology  was  a  sort  of 
organic  theory  of  disease.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Archi- 
genes,  that  it  is  always  by  reason  of  disordered  function  that  a  part 
becomes  diseased,  and  that  an  organ  can  only  become  directly  dis¬ 
eased  as  a  result  of  transmission  from  other  diseased  foci.  Hence 
we  can  readily  understand  his  object  in  always  preceding  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  cancer  by  a  system  of  general  treatment.  If  therefore  he 
became  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  phlebotomy,  or  his  use  of  pur¬ 
gatives,  we  must  give  him  credit  at  least  for  some  sort  of  rational 
basis  for  his  therapeutics. 


Following'  the  death  of  Galen  medicine  entered  upon  a  period  of 
quiescence  if  not  somnolence.  Leonidas  of  Alexandria,  some  200 
years  after  Christ,  wrote  as  follows,  if  we  may  trust  Aetius :  If 
therefore  the  breast  be  entirely  involved  in  the  scirrhotic  growth  so 
that  the  surrounding  part  is  endangered  should  an  amputation  be 
attempted,  under  no  circumstances  should  we  operate.  If,  however, 
the  apex  or  only  one-half  of  the  breast  be  included  -in  the  growth, 
the  breast  should  be  removed  and  the  wound  cauterized."”  When 
he  feared  hemorrhage  he  often  operated  in  two  sessions,  for  he 
says:  “  T  then  cut  a  second  time  and  dissect  out  the  whole  breast 
and  afterwards  cauterize  the  wound,  often  repeating  the  cautery.” 
d'he  first  cautery  was  for  hemostasis,  the  second  for  the  extirpation 
of  infected  tissue. 

h'or  several  centuries  nothing  of  interest  transpired  until  we  come 
to  the  writings  of  Alexander  of  IValles,  who  excelled  rather  in  treat¬ 
ment  than  in  diagnosis.  In  his  ninth  book  he  discusses  cancer  and 
offers  several  methods  of  treating  it  from  a  humoral  i:)oint  of  view. 
Among  other  things  he  highly  praises  the  treatment  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  bv  the  use  of  chalvbeate  waters. 

The  work  of  Paul  of  .hlgina  is  mainly  a  compilation,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  which  he  treats  of  external  diseases,  among  them  cancerous 
tumors,  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  repeats  Galen’s  precepts; 
particularly  the  advice  that  all  o])erations  are  to  be  preceded  by  free 
purgation  of  the  black  bile.  After  Paul  there  came  little  of  any 
value.  Xonus  and  Alercurius  in  the  tenth  century  were  absolute 
com])ilers,  and  JMyrepsos,  another  of  the  same  class,  was  dubbed 
by  his  contemporaries  ‘‘  the  perfumer,”  polypharmacy  being  his 
strong  point.  1 1  is  book  on  medicine  is  an  alphabetic  breviary, 
divided  into  48  chapters,  containing  some  300  senseless  prescriptions 
with  pathetic  appeals  to  God  and  Christ.  His  treatment  of  cancer 
is  included  under  the  head  of  ‘‘  aromatics  and  specifics  for  the  cure 
of  lice  and  spots  on  the  skin.” 

The  Arabs  were  too  firmly  bound  by  the  authority  of  Galen  to 
make  any  advance.  They  added  still  more  to  the  polypharmacy  of 
their  day,  and  not  until  the  time  of  their  later  scholars  was  anything 
of  value  said  regarding  cancer.  Avenzoar,  however,  who  was  really 
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of  Hebrew  origin,  showed  a  rather  remarkable  knowledge  of  path¬ 
ology,  as  is  illustrated  in  his  discussion  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Some  of  their  writers  advised  early  extirpation  of  cancer  and  of  all 
infected  tissue.  Albukasim  remarks,  ‘‘  When  cancer  has  become  old 
and  large  you  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  1  have  never  been 
able  to  cure  one,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  one  who  has.” 

The  notions  of  the  Arabians  were  reflected  in  the  Latin  writings 
of  the  middle  ages.  William  of  Salicet  says  ‘‘  Cancer  is  a  tedious 
disease — the  more  you  interfere  with  it  the  worse  it  becomes.”  He 
frequently  termed  it  noli  me  tangerc.  Lanfranchi  says :  “  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  with  cancer  is  that  it  can  only  be  cured  when  it  can  be 
entirely  removed,  along  with  its  roots.”  He  had  noticed  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  cancer  in  badly  healed  wounds  and  advised  their  partial 
cauterization — for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  If  the  growth  increased 
it  was  an  original  cancer.  Guy  de  Chauliac  endeavored  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  cause  of  cancer;  his  conclusion  was:  “Ulcerating  cancer 
is  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  former  non-ulcerating  cancer,  or  the 
irritation  of  chronic  ulcers.”  He  also  held  that  if  it  be  in  a  locality 
where  it  can  be  entirely  removed  it  should  be  operated;  if  not,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  save  at  palliation.  He  advised  caustics  for 
causing  the  death  of  suspicious  tissue,  and  considered  arsenious  acid 
as  .desirable  for  this  purpose.  If  the  diseased  tissue  was  thus  com- 
*  pletely  destroyed  the  fact  was  shown  later  by  the  advent  of  a  scar 
and  healthy  appearance  of  the  adjoining  flesh. 

But  in  time  all  operations  fell  into  disrepute  and  cancer  came  to 
be  regarded  as  practically  incurable.  The  theorists  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  their  immutable  dogmas  and  superstitious  reverence  for 
'Galen,  obstructed  progress  in  every  direction.  Cancer  was  as  be¬ 
fore,  “  an  ulcer  of  horrid  appearance,  evil  smelling,  and  presenting 
a  hard,  thick,  discharging,  everted  border.” 

It  was  centuries  before  men  could  break  away  from  the  use  of 
the  red-hot  knife.  The  celebrated  Fabricius,  he  of  Aquapendente, 
advised  that  glands  be  seized  by  forceps  and  cut  away  with  a  red-hot 
knife,  or  that  an  incision  be  made  about  the  breast  with  a  wooden 
or  horn  knife  previously  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  and  the  glandular 
substance  subsequently  removed  by  the  means  of  the  finger  and 
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nails.  But  let  us  give  the  credit  due  to  Fabricius  for  the  suggestion 
to  feed  by  a  tube  introduced  through  the  nose  into  the  stomach  in 
cases  of  oesophageal  contraction. 

Pare,  great  man  as  he  was,  did  not  make  the  advance  in  this 
direction  which  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  He  did  not  even 
do  as  well  as  did  Fabricius  Hildamus,  who  achieved  the  title  of  a 
noted  operator  because  he  operated  with  the  knife,  ligated  the 
vessels,  and  dissected  with  his  fingers.  He  also  cleaned  out  the 
axilla  in  breast  cases  and  conducted  many  cases  to  recovery.  Pare 
was  in  most  respects  a  follower  of  Galen.  Dyscrasis  was  the  ghost 
that  haunted  medical  literature  for  centuries,  and  is  not  even  yet 
quite  forgotten.  “  Cancer  is  from  black  bile,”  said  Galen.  ‘‘  Cancer 
is  the  product  of  melancholic,”  falls  like  an  echo  from  the  lips  of 
Pare,  who  described  under  the  head  of  melancholic  tumors  true 
scirrhus  and  other  cancerous  tumors  corresponding  to  the  cacoethes 
of  Galen. 

Pare  distinguished  four  kinds  of  tumor  due  to  black  bile: 

1.  The  hard  schirrus  proper,  which  is  accompanied  by  no  pain,  is 
not  sensitive  on  pressure,  and  is  caused  by  natural  black  bile. 

2.  The  imperfect,  rough,  painless,  stone-like  schirrus,  which  is 
caused  by  great  chilling  or  disintegration  of  humors. 

3.  The  cancerous  schirrus  caused  by  heating  and  corrupting  of 
the  humors. 

4.  The  schirrus  phlegmonides,  which  is  caused  by  the  mixing  of 
the  bile  and  the  blood. 

Pare’s  treatment  for  these  various  conditions  included  abstinence 
in  all  respects,  the  classic  method  of  black  bile  purgation  and  the 
external  use  of  counterirritants,  fumigations,  mercurial  plasters,  goat' 
dung,  and  many  other  more  savory  applications,  beyond  which  in¬ 
genuity  could  scarcely  go.  Pare  described  the  transition  of  cancer 
occultus  into  cancer  apertus,  i.  e.,  non-ulcerating  into  ulcerating 
forms  as  clearly  as  any  clinician  could  desire.  The  pain,  irregular¬ 
ity  of  shape,  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  oozing  discharge,  infiltra¬ 
tion,  etc.,  he  faithfully  portrayed.  On  one  of  his  pages  he  gave  a 
picture  of  a  large  sea  crab,  and  says :  “Also  the  cancer  is  brownish 
blue  in  color,  and  uncouth  in  shape,  like  the  animal  whose  picture 
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is  appended.”  He  realized  that  women  are  more  subject  to  cancer 
than  men,  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  infiltration  and 
metastasis,  did  not  decry  operation,  but  reminded  his  readers  of  the 
thirty-eighth  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  which  counsels  against 
operating  upon  deep-seated,  occult  cancers  or  those  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  or  those  occurring  in  patients  of  feeble  constitution.  He  ad¬ 
vised  the  use  of  sweet  milk  to  destroy  the  odor  of  cancerous  dis¬ 
charge. 

His  operative  methods  comprised  two  distinct  procedures:  the 
excision  of  the  tumor  with  a  broad  margin  of  healthy  tissue,  with 
compression  of  the  neighboring  vessels  and  vigorous  use  of  the  hot 
iron,  or  the  elevation  of  the  tumor  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
through  it,  its  extirpation  by  means  of  scissors,  with  lateral  incisions 
when  necessary  for  relief  of  tension. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  black  bile  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  cancer.  Frere  Come  set  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  posterity  when  after  having  purchased  a  secret  nostrum 
he  made  public  its  ingredients,  which  were  about  as  follows: 


Cinnabar .  2  parts 

Ashes  of  old  burnt  shoes .  3  parts 


Dragon’s  blood  and  white  arsenic,  each. ...  12  parts 

V 

This  was  applied  in  dry  powder  or  in  paste  mixed  with  oil. 

One  of  the  earliest  real  departures  made  from  the  old  tenets  was 
that  of  Le  Dran,  who  in  1757  published  a  work  in  which  he  showed 
the  purely  local  character  of  cancer  in  its  beginning  and  then  formu¬ 
lated  the  best  methods  of  cauterization.  He  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  discussion  of  tumors  of  the  breast  of  which  many  are 
curable,  and  expressed  the  opinion  “  that  not  all  is  cancer  which 
has  been  taken  for  such.”  Soon  after  this  came  Louis’s  publication 
on  fungous  growths  of  the  dura  and  diseases  of  the  eyeball,  includ¬ 
ing  cancer  of  the  eye.  Still  confusion  of  terms  complicated  every¬ 
thing,  and  in  Plenk’s  essay  on  skin  diseases,  published  in  1776,  he 
described  18  sorts  of  tumors,  including  inflammatory  tumors,  pus 
tumors,  gangrenous  tumors,  hard  tumors,  water  tumors,  blood 
tumors,  etc.  This  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  hospital  that  I 
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visited  in  Seville  a  few  years  ago,  where  one  ward  was  reserved  for 
“  Dolores,”  all  patients  who  were  suffering  pain  being  sent  there. 

Richter  describes  two  classes  of  tumors :  Inflammatory  and  non¬ 
inflammatory,  placing  cancer  among  the  latter.  His  remarks  are 
quite  in  accord  with  those  of  van  Swieten,  who  describes  them  as 
bad  smelling,  easily  bleeding,  rodent,  ulcerating  growths,  which 

I 

are  found  on  the  lips,  tongue  and  genitals.  Schirrus  they  described 
as  a  hard,  painful  tumor  situated  in  an  organ  rich  in  glands  and 
having  a  tendency  to  cancerous  growths,  and  then  admit  that  these 
growths  may  arise  from  cracks,  excoriations,  styes,  etc.  Even 
Richter  could  not  get  away  from  the  old  black  bile,  but  he  held 
that  it  could  not  arise  from  inflammation  alone.  He  regarded 
dyscrasiae  as  predisposing  elements  in  causation  of  cancer.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  colleague  Schmucker,  he  denounced  bitterly  the  use 
of  corsets  as  the  invention  of  “  that  accursed  Pompadour.” 

While  Hunter’s  contemporaries  were  playing  with  belladonna  and 
rabbit  skins  and  all  sorts  of  quackery.  Hunter  himself  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  control  of  fixed  tumors  by  means  of  compression, 
but  by  fixed  tumors  he  meant  inflammatory  lesions  whose  nourish¬ 
ment  he  was  trying  to  reduce  by  pressure.  Fischer  and  Desault 
were  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  rectal  cancer 
by  the  use  of  rectal  bougies.  The  writings  of  Munro  threw  opera¬ 
tive  treatment  into  such  disrepute  that  the  Amsterdam  Guild  of 
I’hysicians  felt  called  u])on  to  offer  a  prize  of  lOO  ducats  for  a  safe 
and  practical  method  of  curing  cancer.  As  may  be  imagined, 
numerous  remedies  were  proposed,  and  now  came  into  repute  the 
wonderful  properties  of  cicuta  (water  hemlock  or  cowbane)  which 
ran  about  the  same  course  in  those  days  that  cundurango  did  in 
ours.  As  the  result  of  disappointment  with  all  these  remedies, 
operative  methods  came  back  again  into  vogue.  Cancer  of  the 
breast,  lip  and  scrotum  were  generally  operated  upon.  Finally  Petit 
gave  formal  expression  to  insistence  upon  the  necessity  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  swollen  glands  of  the  axilla  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 

And  next  came  the  French  Revolution,  which  not  only  shook  the 
nation  to  its  very  foundations,  but  was  a  new  era  in  that  the  authority 
of  the  ancients  was  no  longer  revered.  A  cold  materialism  sought 


to  derive  everything  from  the  inherent  properties  of  matter. 
Mysteries  were  no  longer  tolerated.  The  doctors  of  Paris  even  went 
down  to  the  halls  of  death  and  sought  to  find  the  seat  and  secret  of 
life  among  the  still  bleeding  heads  of  those  who  had  been  guillotined. 
It  was  in  1773  that  Peyrilhe  declared  that  to  cure  cancer,  even  to 
define  it,  was  extremely  difficult,  which  bit  of  wisdom  won  for  him 
the  Dijon  prize.  Morgagni  died  in  1771;  just  thirty  years  later 
Bichat  gave  the  final  touches  to  his  great  work  on  anatomy.  During 
the  winter  of  1801  he  himself  made  600  autopsies  in  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Of  his  work  Corvisart  wrote  to  Napoleon  that  no  one  in  so  short  a 
time  had  done  so  many  things  and  done  them  so  well.  He  was  the 
first  to  distinguish  between  stroma  and  parenchyma  in  tumor  tissues, 
although  he  ascribed  a  fallacious  importance  to  connective  tissue. 

Bichat’s  spirit  survived,  although  he  died  a  most  untimely  death, 
for  Laennec  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  carcinoma  together 
with  tubercle,  and  melanotic  and  other  growths,  basing  this  upon 
their  histological  structure.  Some  of  the  writers  of  that  day  saw 
about  these  cases  that  which  they  regarded  as  infection,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  trace  its  path  in  the  blood  vessels  and  thoracic  duct. 
In  the  same  way  we  owe  to  Laennec  our  insight  into  the  relation  of 
cancer  to  the  internal  organs.  He  also  pointed  out  that  schirrus  is 
not  merely  a  hard  tumor  and  a  forerunner  of  cancer,  but  of  itself  a 
distinct  form  of  connective  tissue  cancer,  which  he  classed  along  with 
the  encephaloid,  melanoma  and  tubercle  being  placed  among  heter¬ 
ologous  growths. 

It  was  perhaps  Lobstein  who  first  divided  tumors  into  the  homol¬ 
ogous  and  heterologous  or  heteroplastic.  He  held  that  those  of  the 
latter  form  arise  from  some  form  of  lymph  that  has  been  introduced 
into  an  organ  from  an  outside  source.  This  lymph  was  compared 
by  Lobstein  to  Hunter’s  wound  and  infiltration  lymph,  agrees  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  blastema  and  exudate  of  Rokitansky  and  even  later 
authors,  and  is  either  benign  or  malign,  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
cancer.  By  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  which  Lobstein  belonged, 
including  such  men  as  Andral  and  Cruveilhier,  Billard  and  Velpeau, 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  breast  was  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  such  men  as  Astley  Cooper  in  England  and  Walther  in 
Germany  were  quite  won  over  to  these  views. 


After  this  the  French  rather  retired  from  their  advanced  position, 
and  their  place  came  to  be  occupied  more  by  German  investigators. 
Stieglitz,  writing  in  1840,  made  this  sad  confession  concerning  his 
German  colleagues :  “  German  medicine  is  so  far  degraded  and  'spirit¬ 
less  that  any  stimulus  whatsoever  that  pushes  it  forward  in  a  new 
road  is  sure  to  be  of  benefit,  even  though  the  path  be  beset  with 
errors  and  perversities.”  Soon  after  this,  however,  all  Germany 
began  to  move  forward  and  scores  of  names  are  inscribed  in  im¬ 
perishable  characters  in  its  history  of  medicine  for  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury.  The  theory  of  cancer  profited  by  this  forward  motion  and 
soon  appeared  in  new  dress.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade 
microscopical  diagnosis  was  still  a  pium  desiderium.  Johannes 
Muller,  after  years  of  work,  described  six  kinds  of  operable  tumors 
and  seven  kinds  of  carcinoma,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  extirpa¬ 
tion.  Our  knowledge  was  materially  advanced  by  the  researches  of 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  into  animal  and  vegetable  cells,  by  which 
many  other  things  were  to  be  reconciled.  The  allusions  of  Muller, 
in  his  third  edition  (1838),  to  the  more  delicate  structures  of  patho¬ 
logical  growths  called  forth  numerous  contributions  of  a  similar 
character  from  other  writers.  Moreover,  he  held  that  cancer  forma¬ 
tions  do  not  arise  from  primitive  tissue  by  degeneration  but  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  new  cell  formation,  deposited  as  a  specific  element  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  normal  connective  tissue  of  the  organ.  He  found  also 
in  this  statement  an  explanation  for  the  general  infection  certain 
later  to  pervade  the  whole  system.  Translated  into  the  thought  of 
to-day,  the  most  advanced  of  us  would  scarcely  go  beyond  a  similar 
doctrine.  Muller  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  nucleated  epithelium  in  cancer.  Naturally,  with  such 
views,  Muller  discarded  all  distinction  between  homologous  and 
heterologous  growths.  This  was  taken  up  by  Henle  in  1839  and  by 
Vogel  in  1842,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  prove  that  each  growth  is 
really  a  variation  from  normal  growth  due  to  defective  or  to  active 
individual  mother  cells.  About  this  time  also  began  the  attempt  to 
discover  specific  cancer  cells,  with  the  microscope,  whose  significance 
would  be  of  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis.  This  effort  was  car- 
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ried  altogether  too  far,  since  some  enthusiasts  denied  the  accuracy 
of  all  diagnoses  where  such  cells  were  not  found.  •  • 

In  1847  great  mischief  was  wrought  by  the  introduction  of  the 
term  cancroid  by  Bennet.  This  was  to  be  the  term  by  which  all 
growths  were  to  be  known  where  the  specific  cancer  cell  could  not  be 
found.  Then  Virchow  and  Forster,  as  well  as  Lebert  in  1850,  limited 
the  term  chancroid  to  diseased  tissue  which  presented  alveoli  with 
epithelial  collections.  Therewith  epithelial  cancer  became  the  cancer 
par  excellence,  and  many  tumors  took  the  name  of  sarcoma  which 
hitherto  were  considered  carcinoma.  In  1852  Hanover  introduced 
the  term  epithelioma,  and  Robin  and  Bidder  described  cylinder 
epithelium  cancer.  By  this  time  confusion  in  terminology  was 
almost  complete,  and  now  for  several  years  the  epithelial  cell,  in 
epithelial  cancer,  was  regarded  as  arising  independently  of  pre¬ 
existing  epithelium  from  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  von  Bruns  who  in  1847  ^^st  emphasized  the  role  of  the 
lymphatics  in  spreading  this  disease.  Even  in  1856  the  condition 
was  still  regarded  as  uncertain  and  was  the  cause  of  many  contro¬ 
versies. 

J.  Muller  had  already  reported  upon  the  spores  given  off  by  the 
body  humors  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  it  had  been  frequently 
noticed  that  in  cases  of  melanotic  cancer  these  were  heavily  charged 
with  pigment.  It  was  not  long  now  before  pathologists  were  divided 
as  between  those  who  held  that  primary  cancer  becomes  constitutional 
by  a  general  infection  through  the  blood  vessels,  by  means  of  a  • 
blastema  or  virus  of  some  sort  (theory  of  infection)  and  those  who 
regarded  the  constitutional  effects  as  due  to  the  transmission  of 
epithelial  constituents  and  debris  (theory  of  transplantation). 
Others  yet  saw  in  primary  carcinoma  only  a  local  expression  of  a 
general  carcinosis  already  acquired.  The  rest  of  the  history  of 
cancer  is  certainly  well  known,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  down  beyond  the  pioneer  experiments  of  Waldeyer 
and  Volkmann’s  early  researches.  It  was  through  these  studies  that 
some  sort  of  order  was  finally  restored,  and  that  ideas  which  pre¬ 
sented  an  indescribable  jumble  were  more  or  less  simplified. 


SPECTROSCOPIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THIRTY-SIX  VA¬ 
RIETIES  OF  CONTINENTAL  AND  AMERICAN 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  DRY  PLATES. 


Bv  F.  S.  Low,  Assistant  in  Photo-Chemistry. 


The  multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  orthochromatic  plates  are  put 
has  of  late  years  so  increased  the  number  of  brands  on  the  market 
that  scarcely  a  dry  plate  maker  exists  who  does  not  offer  one  or 
more  varieties  of  this  product  to  the  purchasing-  public.  From  this 
greatly  increased  demand  and  production  certain  improvements  and 
a  greatly  increased  variety  of  plates  have  resulted,  and  there  are 
at  least  some  makers  whose  products  present  a  high  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity.  The  greatest  advance  has  been  in  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  plates.  Every  operator  who  has  employed  color  sensitive  plates 
under  exact  conditions,  such  as  in  microphotography  and  three-color 
reproduction,  has,  however,  learned,  in  most  cases  to  his  sorrow, 
that  the  plates  have  seldom  fulfilled  the  claims  of  the  makers. 

The  claims  made  for  plates  are  usually  of  a  very  general  char¬ 
acter,  ranging  from  the  statement  that  they  are  highly  orthochro- 
iratic  ”  to  specific  data  in  the  case  of  a  very  few.  The  disadvantages 
of  this  state  of  affairs  are  naturally  great.  In  the  photographic  work 
of  this  I.aboratory,  which  includes  more  or  less  all  the  photographic 
l)rocesses,  we  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  analyze  the  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  in  use.  As  a  result  we  have  been  able  to  select  plates 
best  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a 
simple  diffraction  spectroscope  fitted  with  a  replica  of  a  Rowland 
grating.  These  replicas  can  now  be  had  at  a  small  cost,  and  every 
dry  plate  n^anufacturer,  as  well  as  every  scientific  photographer,  can 
afford  to  possess  such  an  instrument.  With  such  a  spectroscope  the 
testing  of  the  plates  is  a  simple  matter.  The  spectrum  obtained  by 
the  grating  is  projected  upon  the  plate  by  a  photographic  objective. 
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and  the  dark  slide  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  series  of  exposures 
on  one  plate.  The  time  of  these  exposures,  the  illumination  (sun¬ 
light  at  a  certain  elevation)  and  the  length  of  development  with  a 
standard  developer  being  determined,  it  is  possible  to  chart  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  plate. 

As,  on  the  whole,  more  reputedly  good  orthochromatic  plates  are 
to  be  had  on  the  continent,  especially  from  German  and  French 
makers,  we  purchased  in  the  open  market  two  packages  from  each 
maker  and  tested  plates  from  each  package.  With  the  continental 
plates  we  have  also  tested  the  leading  American  brands.  There 
remain  yet  certain  English  brands  which  deserve  attention,  and  these 
we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to  add  to  those  here  pub¬ 
lished.  As  the  results  obtained  are  not  only  of  interest  but  have 
proven  of  great  use  to  us,  we  have  decided  to  publish  the  thirty-six 
varieties  so  far  tested.  All  exposures  have  been  made  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  slit  which  enables  us  to  construct  a  curve  representing  the 
relative  sensibility  of  the  plates.  In  the  diagrams  the  relative  speeds 
of  the  various  plates  are  represented  by  vertical  values  in  the  curves, 
while  their  color  sensitiveness  is  represented  in  horizontal  values. 
Sunlight  has  been  employed  as  the  normal  standard,  the  different 
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Fraunhofer  lines  enabling  us  to  determine  with  ease  the  distribution. 
In  each  case  we  give  an  underexposed  and  a  normally  exposed  spec¬ 
trum.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distribution  and  in  many  cases  the 
sensibility  of  the  plate  in  underexposed  negatives  shows  great  de¬ 
fects.  For  instance,  in  brands  No.  5,  ii,  15,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  32 
and  34  there  is  a  distinct  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  spectra, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  E  line.  In  many  of  these  brands 
this  defect -is  more  or  less  repaired  in  the  fully  exposed  plates.  In 
using  these  plates  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  negatives  be 
fully  exposed.  In  underexposed  negatives  from  these  varieties 
strengthening  will  not  repair  but  increase  the  defect,  as  the  plate 
in  the  region  of  the  E  line  has  not  been  affected  by  the  light  in 
question. 

The  relation  between  the  yellow-green  sensibility  and  the  blue 
sensibility  is  in  orthochromatic  photography  very  important.  Many 
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of  the  plates  show  extreme  blue  sensibility  and  very  low  yellow-green. 
The  poorest  showings  in  this  regard  are  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9,  17  and  24. 
These  varieties  would  require  a  very  dense  yellow  or  orange  screen, 
and  when  properly  corrected  would  prove  very  slow.  A  number  of 
varieties  will  be  found  in  which  the  yellow-green  sensibility  is  equal 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  blue.  A  yellow  screen  to  reduce  the  blue 
would  render  these  plates  orthochromatic. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  recall  the  order  of  relative  luminosity  which 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum  present  to  the  human  eye.  The  most 
brilliant  are  orange,  yellow  and  green,  the  least  red  and  blue.  The 
relative  brilliance  of  the  colors  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  curve 
(Fig.  I).  The  plate  which  most  nearly  represents  this  curve  and 
which  has  a  much  greater  yellow  sensibility  is  No.  29.  This  plate 
can,  as  the  manufacturers  claim,  be  used  with  success  without  a 
correcting  screen.  A  very  pale  yellow  screen  would  render  the  curve 
more  exact.  A  number  of  other  varieties  will  be  found  in  which  a 
comparatively  pale  screen  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The 
varieties  which  show  red  sensibility  are  15  and  28,  while  No.  29 
shows  marked  orange  sensibility.  In  No.  15  the  blue  sensibility  is 
greater  than  the  red  and  yellow,  while  a  wide  area  of  relative  insen- 
sibility  extends  over  the  green.  No.  28,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
practically  continuous  spectrum  with  a  slight  depression  between  the 
red,  orange  and  green,  and  between  the  green  and  blue.  Both  of 
these  plates  can  be  used  for  three-color  photography,  No.  28  for  all 
three  exposures,  and  No.  15  for  the  red  and  blue,  with  a  green- 
sensitive  plate  for  the  green  exposure,  such  as  23  or  33.  No.  28, 
the  Perchromo  plate  of  Perutz  which  is  manufactured  after  the 
receipt  of  Miethe  and  Traube,  is  said  by  these  authors  to  give  the 
relative  sensibility  of  the  three  exposures,  as,  i  for  the  red,  i  for 
the  green,  i  for  the  blue.  Allowing  for  the  density  of  the  different 
screens  it  would  appear  from  the  spectrogram  that  these  figures  are 
correct.  The  general  sensibility  of  the  plate  is,  however,  not  great. 
A  surprising  green  sensibility  is  shown  in  No.  36,  the  only  film 
tested.  This  variety  would  require  a  deep  yellow  screen  to  correct 
the  blue  sensibility. 
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The  appended  curves  are  plotted  from  what  we  considered  to  be 
a  normal  exposure.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  say  how  much  farther 
into  the  red  the  curves  could  be  made  to  extend  by  longer  exposure, 
as  the  portion  of  the  plate  covered  by  the  spectrum  gradually  be¬ 
comes  affected  by  reflected  light  as  the  exposure  is  lengthened, 
making  it  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  just  how  much  of  the 
action  is  due  to  direct  light  and  how  much  to  reflected. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Gaylord  for  suggestions  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  and  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

I.  Fraunhofer  luminosity  curve. 

II.  Ordinary  gelatine  bromide  plate. 

1.  Dr.  Smith’s  Swiss  plates. 

2.  Hauff  orthochromatic,  extra  sensitive. 

3.  Hauff  orthochromatic,  isolar. 

4.  Bremer  orthochromatic. 

5.  Bremer  isolar  and  orthochromatic. 

6.  Steinschneider’s  erythrosin  orthochromatic. 

7.  Sandell  color  sensitive,  isolar. 

8.  Sacs  plain  orthochromatic. 

9.  Sacs  plain  orthochromatic,  isolar.  ^ 

10.  A.  G.  F.  A.  plain  orthochromatic. 

11.  A.  G.  F.  A.  orthochromatic,  isolar. 

12.  Kuzka  plain  orthochromatic. 

13.  Mather  permanent  orthochromatic. 

14.  Lumiere  A  green  sensitive. 

15.  Lumiere  B  red  sensitive. 

16.  Talbot  orthochromatic. 

17.  Lomberg  plain  (non  orthochromatic). 

18.  Badische  erythrosin. 

19.  Apollo  plain  orthochromatic. 

20.  Weisendorph  and  Weimer  plain  orthochromatic. 

21.  Weisendorph  yellow  sensitive  erythrosin. 

22.  Dr.  Schleussner’s  plain  orthochromatic. 

23.  Dr.  Schleussner’s  Viridin,”  yellow  green. 

24.  Herzog  plain  orthochromatic. 
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25.  Schippang’s  F  erythrosin  silver  process  plates,  color  sensitive. 

26.  Schippang’s  B  erythrosin  silver. 

27.  Schippang’s  B  erythrosin. 

28.  Berlitz  perchromo. 

29.  Perutz  perxanto. 

30.  Perutz  perorto. 

31.  Perutz  eosin  silver. 

32.  Seed’s  orthochromatic. 

33.  Cramer’s  orthochromatic. 

34.  Forbes  orthochromatic. 

35.  Eastman’s  “  Kodoid  ”  orthochromatic  film. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1904. 
Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  Cancer  I.aboratory  researches  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  in  the  Gratwick  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
The  past  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any  marked  discoveries 
which  can  he  safely  announced  to  the  world,  but  has  been  marked 
by  steady,  earnest  and  even  laborious  study  along  the  lines  of  investi¬ 
gation,  all  of  which  are  necessary  and  all  of  which  are  lending  im¬ 
provement  in  the  study  of  cancer,  either  by  chemical  or  biological 
means. 

During  the  past  year  the  staff'  of  workers  has  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Dr.  Harvey  R.  Gaylord .  .  .  Pathologist. 

Dr.  H.  G.  iMatzinger .  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  G.  H.  A.  Clov/es .  Chemist. 

Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins .  Consulting  Biologist. 

F.  S.  Low .  Assistant  in  Photo-chemistry. 

W.  S.  Frisbie . Assistant  Chemist. 

Alice  G.  Owen . Assistant. 

Clara  A.  Maclay .  Secretary. 

F.  A.  Payne .  Janitor. 

M.  Weber .  Laborer. 

E.  Kempkes'. .  Laborer. 

A  portion  of  this  time  has  been  spent  by  Dr.  Gaylord  in  Europe. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  working  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Laboratory  his  salary  was  proportionatelv  reduced.  He  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  presence  in  Europe  to  attend  regularly  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  German  Cancer  Committee,  of  which,  with  myself,  he 
is  a  member.  He  went  to  Copenhagen  in  the  interests  of  the  Labora- 
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tory  to  investigate  the  work  of  Jensen  on  the  transplantation  of  car¬ 
cinoma  in  mice.  Professor  Jensen  was  kind  enough  to  give  Dr. 
Gaylord  some  of  his  mice,  which  were  brought  to  the  Laboratory  and 
used  by  Dr.  Gaylord  for  the  continuation  and  elaboration  of  the , 
trarLsplantation  problem.  A  report  from  him  is  transmitted  here¬ 
with.  I  also  transmit  herewith  a  paper  by  Prof.  Gary  Calkins,  in 
which  he  has  paved  the  way  for  still  further  announcements,  of 
whose  importance  when  made  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

One  feature  with  which  our  study  is  more  and  more  concerned  is 
the  variation  of  tumors  of  apparently  the  same  general  type,  which  are 
found  to  vary  more  and  more,  as  do  the  personal  features  of  different 
individuals  of  the  same  family.  So  marked  is  this  variation  that  it 
becomes  often  confusing  and  makes  it  not  only  difficult  to  assign 
given  specimens  to  their  proper  positions  but  even  to  indicate  their 
relative  degree  of  malignancy.  Special  attention  has  been  given  for 
the  last  few  months  to  the  study  of  tumors  of  the  breast,  in  which 
Dr.  Matzinger  has  been  leader,  and  along  the  lines  on  which  im¬ 
portant  theories  have  been  advanced  by  Creighton  in  his  remarkable 
new  work  entitled  “  Cancers  and  Other  Tumors  of  the  Breast.” 

The  principal  work  of  the  chemical  department  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  has  been  devoted  primarily  to  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  obtaining  immunity  against  cancer.  Horses  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  prepare  sera  for  use  in  incurable  cases.  Work  of  such  a 
nature  necessarily  extends  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  g'ive  any  final  reports  on  this  work  in  the  immediate 
future.  Experiments  having  a  similar  object  in  view  are  also  in 
progress,  making  use  of  cancer  mice  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Jensen  of  Copenhagen. 

A  great' part  of  the  time  of  the  Laboratory  staff  has  been  devoted 
to  work  of  a  routine  nature,  several  hundred  analyses  of  stomach 
contents,  urine,  etc.,  having  been  carried  out  for  the  purposes  of 
diagnosis.  In  several  cases  in  which  nutrition  of  patients  has  been 
seriously  impaired  systematic  analyses  of  food  and  excreta  have 
enabled  us  to  materially  improve  their  condition. 

A  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Dr.  Clowes  has  been  the  chem¬ 
ical  testing  of  the  v’'arious  staining  fluids  and  materials  used  in  order 
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to  better  appreciate  their  reaction  upon  the  cells  constituting  tumors, 
a  subject  on  which  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  which  will  prove 
of  value. 

From  the  papers  incorporated  in  this  report  and  the  abstracts  of 
those  published  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  in  other  journals,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  bearing  on  the  physico-chemical  problems  of  metabolism,  the 
solution  of  certain  micro-chemical  problems  and  work  of  a  serum- 
therapeutic  nature. 

The  study  of  cancer  everywhere  provokes  universal  interest,  evi¬ 
dences  of  which  are  seen  in  the  increase  of  the  activity  of  the  medical 
journals  devoted  to  this  topic.  A  recent  number  of  the  British  Med¬ 
ical  Journal  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject.  There 
is  now  published  in  Germany,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
commission  for  the  study  of  cancer,  a  Zeitschrift  fiir  Krebsforschung 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject,  of  which  three  numbers  have 
already  appeared.  It  proves  to  be  a  journal  of  great  value.  Such 
widespread  activity  is  manifested  in  these  various  ways  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  importance  of  this  study  to  humanity. 

In  the  last  annual  report  I  submitted  a  paper  which  had  to  do 
with  applications,  especially  of  the  X-ray,  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
In  this  paper  I  took  the  stand  that  it  was  too  early  to  undertake  to 
report  results  dr  do  anything  but  gather  material  and  watch.  Now, 
R  year  later,  I  hardly  feel  justified  in  making  any  different  state¬ 
ment,  since  ^vhile  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been  gathered  and 
while  men  have  watched  eagerly,  reports  are  so  confusing  and  results 
so  variant  that  it  is  still  difficult  to  form  a  judicial  estimate  of 
their  actual  value.  Recurrence  has  taken  place  in  a  few  of  the 
instances  previously  reported  as  cured  and  the  whole  question  is  still 
sub  judice.  I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  summarize  in  a  similar  manner 
the  subject  of  radiotherapy,  but  here  the  same  confusion  prevails. 
Opinions  regarding  this  subject  are  discrepant.  It  is  usually  those 
who  favor  the  use  of  the  treatment,  or  those  who  have  taken  it  up 
as  a  fad,  who  write  the  majority  of  the  articles.  Men  who  have  been 
disappointed  in  its  use  or  who  have  never  become  converted  to  it 
generally  keep  silent,  .and  so  their  views  are  not  heard. 
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Treatment  of  superficial  growths  by  liquid  air  constitutes  a  method 
much  more  tangible,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  promising.  The 
conditions  surrounding  the  method,  however,  make  it  impracticable. 

Herewith  is  submitted  a  table,  arranged  by  months,  of  the  deaths 
occurring  from  cancer  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  taken  from  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  about  five  hundred ;  that  is  to  say,  ten  per  cent,  over  the  total 
number  the  previous  year.  How  this  figure  can  be  explained  on  any 
basis  other  than  actual  increase  I  can  not  see.  Certainly  diagnostic 
methods  have  not  so  far  improved  within  the  year  as  to  account  for 
any  such  augmentation  as  this.  It  constitutes  a  rather  startling 
corroboration  of  the  estimate  and  even  the  prophecy  contained  in  my 
first  annual  report  of  five  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  stronger 
argument  could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  public  assistance  for  the 
study  of  this  disease  than  these  figures  furnished  by  disinterested 


observers. 

TAliLE  I. 

December,  1902 .  458 

January,  1903 .  467 

February  .  422 

M  arch  .  478 

April  .  453 

May .  429 

June  .  450 

J^’ly  .  463 

August .  470 

September  .  475 

October  .  456 

November .  415 

Total  .  5,436 

For  the  year  ending  December  i,  1902 .  4,984 

Increase  .  452 


Below  is  submitted  in  Table  H,  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Lalx)ratory  arranged  as  heretofore. 
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Table  II. 

Expenses  of  Conducting  the  Laboratory  for  the  Period  from  October, 

1^02,  to  October,  190^. 


1902. 

Equipment. 

Stock  and 
material. 

Sundry  ex¬ 
pense. 

Salaries. 

Total. 

' 

October . 

$100  81 

$58  76 

$90  15 

$728  33 

$978  05 

November . 

97  48 

195  95 

105  54 

762  33 

i,i6i  30 

December . 

40  10 

95  91 

224  48 

809  83 

1,170  32 

1903. 

January .  ... 

102  51 

102  92 

II9  31 

790  33 

1,115  07 
1,672  21 

February  . 

42  63 

193  19 

396  07 

1,040  32 

March . 

208  79 

158  41 

180  40 

873  66 

1,421  26 

April  . 

36  38 

56  82 

145  17 

873  66 

1,112  03 

May . 

9  12 

58  93 

155  68 

873  66 

1,097  39 

June . 

49  78 

39  51 

399  08 

873  66 

1,362  03 

July . 

179  66 

37  14 

326  49 

706  99 

1,250  28 

August . 

2  50 

7  04 

123  37 

694  99 

827  90 

September . 

384  02 

23  60 

27  44 

700  04 

1,135  10 

$1,253  78 

$1,028  18 

$2,293  18 

$9,727  8b 

$14,302  94 

Of  our  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  year  1902-3,  $651.32  was 
Lised  before  October  i,  1902,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  previous  appropriation  to 
stretch  over  twenty  months;  and  we  had  on  hand  October  i,  1903, 
$45.74,  which  accounts  for  the  full  $15,000. 

With  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  Laboratory  for  the  ensuing  year, 
,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  contemplated  to  carry  on  the  work  about  as 
previously.  The  appropriation  heretofore,  i.  e.,  $15,000  per  annum, 
just  enables  us  to  do  this  work,  and  I  would  respectfully  urge  a 
continuation  of  the  appropriation  of  the  same  amount  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  during  1904-5.  I  have  observ^ed  no  falling 
off  in  zeal  and  interest  among  those  engaged  in  the  work ;  on  the 
contrary,  each  one  connected  with  the  institution  has  shown  such  a 
degree  of  interest  and  faithfulness  as  to  be  entitled  to  much  public 
commendation.  As  before,  I  have  to  thank  you  again  for  the  unfail¬ 
ing  assistance  which  has  been  constantly  rendered  from  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  the  numerous  evidences  of  your  own  personal  interest 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  done  in  Buffalo. 

ROSWELL  PARK. 


THE  CELL-INCLUSIONS  IN  CARCINOMA. 


By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Invertebrate  Zoology^ 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  Consulting  Biologist  State  Cancer 
Laboratory. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  report  to  drag  in  again  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  parasite  theory  of  cancer,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the 
lines  which  such  arguments  have  taken  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  My 
subject  deals  rather  with  the  miscellaneous  inclusions  found  in  cancer 
cells  and  leads  me  to  offer  still  another  contribution  to  the  already 
crowded  literature  upon  the  subject  of  these  much  contested  struc¬ 
tures.  I  do  so  not  with  the  hope  of  saying  a  conclusive  word  upon 
this  difficult  topic  nor  of  formulating  a  theory  as  to  the  aetiology  of 
cancer,  much  less  of  announcing  a  ‘‘  new  cancer  organism,”  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  these  inclusions  may  be 
regarded  by  a  student  of  cellular  biology  who  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  structures  of  the  cell  as  they  appear  in  normal  tissues 
and  in  the  lowest  animal  forms. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  biologists  as  a  rule  have  given  but 
scant  attention  to  the  cancer  inclusions,  the  majority  of  them  passing 
over  the  subject  with  little  thought,  or  with  some  evidelice  of  arro¬ 
gance  dismissing  without  study  the  characteristic  structures  as 
“  more  like  technical  artefacts  than  organisms.”  There  has  grown 
up,  however,  a  great  literature  on  the  subject  of  organisms,  espe¬ 
cially  protozoa,  in  cancer,  most  of  which,  to  be  candid,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  based  upon  a  meagre  knowledge  of  these  lower  forms  of  life.. 
Assertions  and  generalizations  have  been  made  which  not  only 
betoken  ignorance  of  protozodn  morphology,  but  owing  to  their 
indefinite  nature  invite  criticism  from  the  biological  side  on  the  one 
hand  and  scepticism  from  the  pathological  side  on  the  other. 
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The  main  contention  which  some  writers  have  held  that  the  inclu¬ 
sions  are  protozoa  has  been  weakened  by  false  analogies  and  com¬ 
parisons  and  the  facility  with  which  such  comparisons  have  been 
overthrown  has  discredited  the  majority  of  such  attempts.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  biologist  attempting  to  interpret  the  varied  structures 
in  cancer  cells  invites  the  same  form  of  criticism  from  the  patho¬ 
logical  side,  and  basing  his  conclusions  on  morphology  alone,  runs 
the  risk  of  making  equally  false  and  unjustifiable  assertions  and  gen¬ 
eralizations.  It  is  with  the  full  conviction  of  this  possibility  of  error 
that  I  offer  in  the  following  pages  a  critical  review  of  the  structures 
which  I  have  independently  observed  during  the  time  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  Laboratory. 

Contrary  to  what  appears  to  be  the  usual  custom  in  studying  can¬ 
cer-cell  inclusions,  I  have  not  examined  a  large  number  of  tumors 
in  support  of  any  particular  hypothesis.  On  the  whole  it  seemed  to 
me  more  profitable  to  study  in  detail  a  single  case  and  to  be  familiar 
with  all  of  the  types  of  inclusion  which  that  case  might  present.  The 
advantages  of  this  procedure  are:  (i)  It  makes  possible  the  attempt 
to  work  out  the  relations  of  the  different  kinds  of  inclusions,  to  grade 
together  those  which  arc  undoubted  degenerations  or  secretions,  and 
those  which  may  be  otherwise  interpreted.  (2)  It  presents  all  of 
the  inclusions  under  the  same  conditions  of  the  disease.  (3)  It  per¬ 
mits  a  deeper  analysis  in  a  given  time  into  the  structural  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  particular  type  of  cancer  cells  under  observation.  (4)  It 
gives  by  reason  of  this  more  detailed  study  a  better  basis  for  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  inclusions  in  other  types  of  tumor. 

Although  I  have  examined  many  different  types  of  tumor  more  or 
less  carefully,  the  one  which  I  have  studied  in  detail  is  designated 
as  case  300D  in  the  Laboratory  records.  It  was  a  rapidly  growing 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  operated  by  Dr.  Roswell  Park  in  June, 
1903.  The  report  of  the  pathologist  upon  it  is  as  follows: 

On  examination  the  tumor  proves  to  be  a  soft  solid  carcinoma  of 
the  breast,  in  many  places  showing  a  distinct  cystic  character.  The 
larger  cystic  cavities  are  lined  with  multiple  layers  of  large  epithelial 
cells,  the  nuclei  and  protoplasm  of  which  stain  deeply  with 
haematoxylin-eosin.  Karyokinetic  figures  are  fairly  frequent.  In 
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the  smaller  nests  the  membrana  propria  of  the  ducts  is  broken 
through  and  nests  of  epithelial  cells  can  be  found  in  the  connective 
tissue.  i\Iany  of  the  canals  are  filled  with  solid  masses  of  epithelium. 
The  stroma  is  well  developed  and  shows  a  moderate  round-celled 
infiltration.  The  larger  cystic  cavities  contain  a  coagulated  secre¬ 
tion.  In  some  places  the  epithelium  presents  characteristic  papillary 
growths  protruding  into  the  lumena  of  the  canals.* 

It  is  the  experience  of  all  cytologists  that  the  finer  structures  of 
the  tissue  cell  such  as  centrosomes,  spindle  fibres,  protoplasmic  net¬ 
work  and  the  like,  can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  only  when  the 
tissue  is  fixed  at  once  after  removal  from  the  body.  By  such  imme¬ 
diate  fixation  the  parts  of  the  cell  are  set  or  coagulated  by  the  fixing 
fluids  before  they  have  much  time  to  change.  Such  changes  are 
indicated  in  ])oorly  fixed  tissues  by  slirinkage  of  different  parts  of 
the  cell  and  by  the  im])ossibility  of  demonstrating  the  various  struc¬ 
tures.  Thus  the  cytoplasm  ap])ears  shrunken  away  from  the  nucleus ; 
the  chromatin  in  the  latter  disintegrates  while  the  nuclear  membrane 
appears  wrinkled  and  abnormal.  In  such  cells  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  demonstrate  complete  division  figures,  the  spindle-fibres  and 
centrosomes  of  the  mitotic  figure  being  indistinguishable,  while  the 
chromosomes  are  massed  together  in  formless  bulk.  Conversely  a 
good  test  of  fixation  and  of  stain  is  the  clear  demonstration  of  each  of 
these  parts  of  a  dividing  cell.  If  every  spindle  fibre  is  clearly 
defined,  if  each  chromosome  stands  out  sharply  and  distinctly,  and 
if  the  centrosomes  appear  in  their  proper  places  as  minute  deeply- 
staining  points,  while  in  resting  cells,  if  the  nuclear  membrane 
appears  full  and  even,  with  the  accompanying  cytoplasm  free  from 
vacuoles,  then  the  observer  will  have  material  from  which  he  may 
confidently  hope  to  get  results. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  this  perfect  fixation  in  e])ithelial  cells,  but  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  get  good  results  in  the  structural  details  of  the 
cell-inclusions.  Xotwithstanding  their  unicellular  nature  even  pro¬ 
tozoa  are  difficult  to  fix  properly,  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has 
attempted  to  fix  Amoeba  protons  for  example,  with  its  pseudopodia 
extended,  yet  it  can  be  done  by  using  proper  precautions,  and  it  is 
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equally  possible  to  demonstrate  structure  in  the  cancer-cell  inclusions. 
In  my  opinion  the  so-called  Plimmer’s  bodies  ’’  or  birdseye  ” 
inclusions  are  but  poorly  fixed  bodies,  the  structures  of  which  are 
masked  because  of  poor  technical  methods. 

Every  precaution  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  case  3000  (cf  Figs. 
34  and  59).  Immediately  after  removal  the  tumor  was  brought 
in  a  hot  box  to  the  laboratory  not  100  feet  away,  and  long  before  • 
the  surgical  details  in  the  operating  room  were  concluded,  it  had 
been  cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  several  fixing 
agents.  These  included  the  fluids  which  have  been  tested  by 
cytologists  and  recommended  for  their  power  of  penetration  without 
distortion.  Zenker’s  fluid,  Hermann’s  fluid,  sublimate-acetic,  picro- 
acetic  and  saturated  sublimate  were  used,  the  best  results  being 
given  with  the  first  two.  Among  the  stains  used  were  Heidenhain’s 
iron-haematoxylin,  Delafield’s  haematoxylin,  and  Feinberg’s  stain,  all 
of  which  gave  passable  results,  but  none  of  these  was  as  satisfactory 
as  the  Romanowsky  stain  of  polychrome  methylene  blue  and  eosin, 
nor  as  the  magenta,  picric-acid  and  indigo-carmine  stain  of  Borrel 
(1901). 

A.  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CELL-INCLUSIONS. 

The  interpretation  of  a  given  cell-inclusion  in  carcinoma  can  be 
accurately  given  only  by  the  genetic  history  of  that  inclusion.  Hy¬ 
pothesis  may  follow  hypothesis  regarding  it,  but  until  it  is  followed 
out  stage  by  stage  the  inclusion  must  remain  a  puzzle.  It  is  fully 
as  important  to  get  the  consecutive  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  cell- 
inclusion  as  it  is  to  get  the  series  of  changes  in  the  life  history  of 
some  unfamiliar  animal,  and  inclusions  in  carcinoma  will  be  a  source 
of  trouble  until  this  is  done  for  every  type  found. 

Many  of  the  inclusions  in  carcinoma  have  an  encapsuled  appear¬ 
ance  due  to  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  thick  membrane  separat¬ 
ing  the  inclusion  from  the  cell  protoplasm.  Others  are  naked  in 
the  protoplasm  and,  if  fixation  is  imperfect,  they  are  apparently 
suspended  in  a  vacuole.  Secretions,  degenerations  of  portions  of  the 
cell,  metaplasmic  products  and  the  like  are  naked,  and  so  also  are 
intra-cellular  parasites  in  trophic  phases.  The  great  membranes  or 
capsules  seen  in  so  many  cases  are  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
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reactions  of  the  cell  protoplasm  to  foreign  bodies  and  not  a  portion 
of  such  foreign  bodies,  and  the  problem  of  such  inclusions  may  be 
limited  to  identification  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule.  No  such  cap¬ 
sules  appear  in  the  known  cases  of  intra-cellular  parasites,  possibly 

• 

because  the  protoplasmic  reaction  which  produces  the  capsule  is  not 
called  into  action,  possibly  because  of  some  emanation  from  the  para¬ 
site  which  prevents  its  formation,  for  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  such 
a  wall  would  be  detrimental  to  the  life-processes  of  a  parasite  by 
shutting  of¥  the  food  supply,  walling  .in  waste  products  and  the  like. 
So  too  the  capsule  which  may  form  around  a  foreign  body  not  a 
parasite;  e.  g.,  a  blood  cell,  may  cause  the  disintegration  of  such  a 
contained  cell  by  similarly  keeping  out  food  and  keeping  in  waste 
products.  Wq  may  state  as  a  general  principle  regarding  cellular 
parasites  that  no  living  parasite  while  performing  its  ordinary 
vegetative  functions  within  a  cell  host  is  separated  from  its  source 
of  food  supply  by  a  capsule.  A  capsule  may  be  formed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  animal  parasite  itself  during  its  reproductive  phases, 
or  the  reproductive  bodies  such  as  spores  may  be  protected 
temporarily  by  such  capsules,  while  after  the  parasite  is  dead  a 
wall  may  be  built  around  it  by  the  cytoplasm  of  the  host  cell. 
This  capsule  about  these  carcinoma  inclusions  then  may  be  used 
as  a  convenient  morphological  element  for  distinguishing  certain 
histogenetic  products  within  a  cell  from  the  metaplasmic  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  cell  or  from  intra-cellular  parasites.  It  may  define 
one  type  of  cell-inclusions,  while  the  absence  of  a  capsule  may 
involve  further  analysis.  If  the  inclusions  are  cellular  in  nature, 
i.  e,,  provided  with  nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  they  might  well 
be  regarded  as  parasites;  if  colloidal  or  uniformly  granular,  or 
otherwise  specifically  characterized,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  cell.  Obviously,  so  far  as  demonstrating  the  parasitic 
nature  is  concerned,  the  capsule  furnishes  only  negative  evidence 
and  the  real  difficulties  in  interpretation  come  in  distinguishing  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  cell  from  non-encapsuled  invaders. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  inclusions  in  carcinoma  we 
find  that  this  differential  is  of  value  in  the  interpretation  of  many  of 
the  structures  observed.  We  note  the  presence  of  the  capsule  about 
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cells  which,  despite  their  positions  within  other  cells,  may  be  more 
or  less  easily  identified  as  leucocytes,  or  lymphocytes,  or  other  tissue 
cells  which  in  one  way  or  another  have  come  to  be  intra-cellular 
foreign  bodies.  We  also  find  the  capsule  about  inclusions  which  are 
not  thus  easily  recognized,  which  show  no  indication  of  an  original 
blood-cell  structure,  but  by  reason  of  the  capsule  about  them  we  may 
conclude  that  they  are  derivatives  of  such  invading  cells.  This  con¬ 
clusion  for  any  specific  case  is  strengthened  by  reason  of  more  or 
less  definite  intermediate  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
innumerable  inclusions  which  do  not  show  the  capsule  and  which 
have  an  entirely' different  appearance  from  the  original  cell-invaders 
or  their  derivatives,  and  which  may  be  interpreted  in  some  other  way. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  a  capsule  thus  seems  to  offer  a  purely 
artificial  but  a  convenient  way  of  attacking  the  manifold  structures 
which  have  been  described  again  and  again  as  the  “  cell  inclusions  in 
carcinoma.” 

I.  THE  ENCAPSULED  FORMS. 

The  thickened  rim  or  capsule  about  this  type  of  cancer-cell  inclu¬ 
sions  is  a  good  example  of  a  widely  spread  protoplasmic  reaction. 
A  foreign  granule  under  an  oyster’s  mantle  causes  local  irritation  and 
secretion,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  pearl.  Many  insect  eggs 
cause  local  proliferation  of  vegetable  cells  and  the  formation  from 
those  of  a  thickened  coating  and  other  similar  phenomena  will 
suggest  themselves.  While  these  cases  are  instances  of  multicellular 
reactions  to  foreign  objects,  the  same  kind  of  reaction  may  occur 
when  objects  are  introduced  into  the  protoplasm.  A  notable 
example  is  the  thickening  of  endoplasm  about  the  water  in  a  con¬ 
tractile  vacuole  in  amoeba,  the  condensation  resulting  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  capsule  similar  in  nature  to  the  ectoplasm  which  surrounds 
the  entire  animal,  and  like  this  brought  about  by  the  protoplasmic 
reaction  to  the  water.  It  is  apparent  that  the  wall  of  the  vacuole 
in  amoeba  is  formed  by  the  compression  of  the  alveoli  whicli  make 
up  the  structure  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  amoeba’s  body,  for  the 
diameter  of  these  alveoli  decreases  from  the  endoplasm  towards  the 
rim  of  the  vacuole  where  owing  to  the  density  the  separate  alveoli 
can  no  longer  be  made  out. 
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The  conditions  of  the  capsule  about  a  carcinoma  cell-inclusion  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  thickened  protoplasm  about  the  con¬ 
tractile  vacuole  in  amoeba.  There  is  the  same  gradation  in  density 
from  the  very  dense  inner  wall  turned  towards  the  inclusion  to  the 
outer,  normal,  cytoplasm  of  the  cell.  Ribbert  (’91)  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  a  double  contour  in  this  mem¬ 
brane  and  he  interpreted  it  as  a  thickening  in  the  surrounding  pro¬ 
toplasm,  but  accounted  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  when  one  cell 
Ijecomes  invaginated  into  another  the  cell  membrane  of  the  invading 
cell  would  appear  like  a  capsule.  The  capsule  according  to  this 
interpretation  therefore  would  be  a  part  of  the  invading  cell.  Other 
observers  interpret  the  capsule  as  a  condensation  of  the  protoplasm 
in  the  invaded  cell.  This  was  Sjobring’s  (’90)  interpretation  and  it 
was  accepted  and  confirmed  by  Sawtschenko  (’95),  by  Ruffer  and 
^^’alker  (’93)  and  by  many  others.  Sawtschenko  observed  that  the 
protoplasm  of  the  invaded  cell  becomes  more  and  more  dense  as  the 
membrane  is  approached  until  in  the  membrane  itself  the  protoplasm 
is  homogeneous  and  clearly  defined. 

The  explanation  of  these  capsules  is  not  clearly  apparent  unless 
the}-  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  protoplasmic  reaction  to  a 
certain  type  of  stimulus.  Tt  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  invagination 
of  one  cell  l)y  another  can  give  rise  to  all  of  the  structures  provided 
with  capsules  in  the  cancer  cells.  Rufifer  and  Walker  (’93)  express 
the  A'iew  that  the  invaginated  cells,  due  to  rapid  growth  and  pressure 
in  a  small  space,  may  take  the  form  of  a  cigarette  within  its  holder. 
A  section  of  such  a  combination  would  show  two  circles  within  a 
circle.  In  the  case  of  cells,  one  of  which  is  invaginated  within 
anotlier,  we  might  similarly  find  an  outer  membrane  of  the  invag¬ 
inated  cell  and  two  inner  membranes,  one  within  the  other,  belonging 
to  invaginated  cell  and  invading  cell  respectively,  and  we  could 
imagine  that  the  nucleus  of  the  invading  cell  might  be  pushed  to 
one  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  20  while  some  of  the  nuclear  structures 
might  even  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  The  difficulty  comes,  how¬ 
ever,  in  interpreting  the  degenerated  structures  within  these  cap¬ 
sules.  If  nothing  but  pressure  induces  this  invasion,  what  reason  is 
there  for  the  degeneration  of  the  invader  and  not  of  the  invaded? 
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The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  it  is  the  latter  with  its  dis¬ 
placed  and  compressed  nucleus  in  which  we  should  look  for  ill  effects', 
and  not  in  the  former.  Nor  does  this  theory  account  for  the  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  membrane  in  what  may  be  properly  interpreted  as  inclu- 
si(jns  which  have  been  in  the  invaded  cell  for  some  time,  nor  does  it 
account  for  the  graded  density  of  the  plasm  which  Sawtschenko  cor¬ 
rectly  recognized.  While  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  inclu¬ 
sions  found  in  epithelial  cells  in  carcinoma  are  invaginations,  and 
.  that  the  membranes  in  such  cells  may  appear  like  thin  capsules,, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  interpretation  is  too  limited  to 
account  for  all  the  inclusions  with  capsules  of  varying  thickness. 

Many  of  the  cell-inclusions  have  no  evidence  of  epithelial  cell 
structure  and  may  be  recognized  without  much  difficulty  as  leucocytes 
or  lymphocytes,  etc.,  and  the  capsules  about  them  are  well-defined 
and  conspicuous  (Figs.  2,  3,  5,  19,  20).  The  possibility  of  leucocyte 
invasion  is  admitted  by  almost  every  observer,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  by  many  that  degenerative  change  of  these  invaders  may 
give  rise  to  many  of  the  types  of  cancer-cell  inclusions.  Sawts¬ 
chenko  (’95)  gave  a  very  good  review  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
changes  and  described  some  of  the  modifications  which  follow  upon 
invasion.  Ribbert  attempted  to  harmonize  his  theory  of  invaginat- 
ing  cells  with  this  view  by  admitting  that  invagination  in  some  cases 
might  go  so  far  that  the  invaded  cell  entirely  closes  over  the  invader, 
and  he  described  the  subsequent  changes  that  the  imprisoned  cell 
might  undergo ;  most  of  these,  however,  apply  to  the  changes  which 
leucocytes  or  other  blood  cells  undergo  and  not  to  invaginating 
epithelial  cells.  Klebs  (’93)  undertook  to  explain  the  subsequent 
changes  of  invading  blood  cells  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
digested  by  the  epithelial  cells  which  harbor  them,  and  he  main¬ 
tained  that  many  of  the  structures  which  other  investigators  took  to* 
be  parasites  were  in  reality  only  stages  in  the  digestion.  Without 
digressing  too  far  to  consider  this  theory,  which  begs  the  question 
of  intra-cellular  digestion  on  the  part  of  epithelial  cells,  it  is  certainly 
unquestionable  that  any  cell  found  within  the  protoplasm  of  another 
cell  will,  unless  it  is  a  parasite  and  adapted  for  this  particular  envi¬ 
ronment,  be  unable  to  continue  its  own  living  activities  and  will  die,. 
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especially  if  prevented  by  a  capsule  from  absorbing  food  or  dis¬ 
posing  of  waste  matters.  Kleb’s  view  that  the  cell  is  digested  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  account  for  the  disintegration  and  degeneration 
which  must  follow  as  a  natural  result  from  the  process  of  encystment. 
\\  hatever  the  agents  are  that  bring  about  the  degeneration  it  seems 
to  be  a  recognized  fact  that  such  modifications  of  leucocytes  and 
lymphocytes  take  place,  and  that  the  products  are  stored  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  invaded  cell. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  structure  like  that  pictured  in  Figure  2, 
iis  a  blood  cell  included  in  an  epithelial  cell,  and  incased  within  a  cap¬ 
sular  membrane  derived  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  invaded  cell. 
In  these  cases  the  original  nature  of  the  invading  cells  is  retained 
and  shows  the  specific  character  of  the  inclusion.  The  capsules  are 
equally  characteristic  and  arc  veiw^  different  from  the  original  cell 
membrane  of  leucocyte  or  lymphocyte. 

With  inclusions  of  the  type  represented  in  Figure  7,  the  specific 
nature  can  not  be  thus  easily  recog'iiized  and  nothing  remains  except 
the  capsule  to  aid  the  identification.  This,  however,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  warrant  the  identification  as  a  degenerated  blood 
cell,  and  the  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  study  of  what  are 
undoubtedly  intermediate  stages  in  the  disintegration  and  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  recognizable  blood  cells.  Here  again  the  capsule  plays 
an  important  part,  for  in  cases  which  may  be  interpreted  as  later 
phases  of  degeneration  the  capsule  appears  thicker  and  denser  than 
in  the  earlier  phases  (compare  Figures  3  and  6).  As  Klebs  pointed 
out  the  first  changes  which  an  invading  cell  undergoes  are  in  the 
cytoplasm.  This  becomes  “  stringy  ”  and  incomplete  through  the 
appearance  of  great  vacuoles  (Figure  19)  or  it  may  be  drawn  out 
into  strands  like  pseudopodia  (Figures  21  and  23)  or  packed  tightly 
about  the  yet  unchanged  nucleus  (Figure  2).  At  a  later  stage  the 
nucleus  becomes  modified ;  its  reticular  structure  disappears,  and  it 
becomes  compressed  into  a  more  or  less  solid  spherical  mass  of 
chromatin  (Figures  2,  5  and  21).  A  complete  series  of  these  modi¬ 
fications  might  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  from  a  single 
cancer,  and  a  few  of  the  characteristic  forms  assumed  are  shown  in 
F’giires  I  to  7,  16,  17,  19-24,  26  and  38.  One  important  feature  is 
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the  fact  that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  invading  cell  does  not  disappear ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  digested  as  Klebs  assumed  but  persists  and  gives  to 
the  body  within  the  capsule  an  appearance  strikingly  similar  to  an 
amoeba,  or  tO'  a  spore  of  Plasmodiophora  within  its  cyst.  The 
nucleus  in  such  forms  varies  considerably  in  size  (cf.  Figures  21,  22 
and  23)  and  in  some  cases  it  apparently  breaks  up  into  granules  as 
in  Figure  6.  Usually  it  is  very  much  reduced  and  occasionally 
appears  as  a  mere  fragment  of  nuclear  material  within  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  has  no  longer  even  the  semblance  of  a  blood  cell. 
Finally  this  type  of  inclusion  may  be  traced  to  structures  like  those 
represented  by  Figures  7  and  24,  where  hyaline  degeneration  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  one  or  several  structureless  albuminoid 
masses  with  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  former  blood  cell. 

The  earlier  writers  and  observers  were  inclined  to  regard  these 
various  structures  as  sporozoa,  especially  coccidia.  This  was  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  Stroebe,  by  Podwyssotzky  and 
Sawtschenko,  by  Foa,  by  Metschnikoff  and  many  others.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  Ribhert  or  Klebs,  regarded  them  as  products  of 
degeneration.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  still  others  who  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  true  significance  of  these  structures,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  place  them.  Among  these  was  Soudakewitch  (’92),  who 
declined  to  place  the  inclusions  which  he  was  unable  to  identify 
as  degeneration  products  in  any  group  of  animals  or  plants.  Less 
,  conservative  were  Heukolom  and  S jobring,  who  abandoned  the 
notion  of  coccidia  in  favor  of  the  microsporidia,  claiming  that  the 
inclusions  are  much  more  like  the  organism  which  causes  pebrine 
in  silkworms  than  like  coccidia.  Part  of  S jobring’s  objection  to  the 
so-called  coccidia  of  other  observers  was  correctly  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  apparent  membrane  around  the  supposed  organism 
increases  in  thickness,  and  this  he  could  not  harmonize  with  a  cap¬ 
sule  formed  as  a  cyst,  a  structure  which,  in  other  sporozoa,  when 
once  formed  does  not  increase  in  thickness. 

In  reviewing  the  early  work  on  these  cancer-cell  inclusions  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  various  degenerating  cells  of  this  type  have 
played  a  most  important  part  in  filling  in  the  stages  in  the  ‘‘  life- 
histories  ”  of  supposed  parasites.  The  majority  of  observers  have 
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described  forms  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  varying,  as  a  rule,  from 
3, a  to  40//,  the  larger  ones  with  solid  and  homogenous  nuclei  being 
almost  invariably  reg'arded  as  the  adult  form,  and  as  these  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  many  stages  of  disintegration,  or  as  the  capsule  is 
frequently  found  with  many  structures  within  it,  they  were  not 
infrequently  interpreted  as  reproductive  bodies  the  sporocysts 
of  many  of  the  early  observers  cf.  Fig.  7).  In  one  case  at  least 
(Korotneff,  ’92)  there  appears  to  have  been  a  confusion  of  large 
extra-cellular  colloidal  masses  with  these  cell  degenerations  and  with 
the  minute  bodies  which  subsequently  became  known  as  Plimmer’s 
bodies  or  the  ''  birdseye  ’’  inclusions.  Korotneff’s  supposed  organism^ 
which  he  named  Rhopalocephalns  carcmomatosus,  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  coccidia  and  the  gregarines, 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  characters  of  zoological  as  well  as 
pathological  importance.  This  called  out  immediate  criticism  from 
zoologists  and  pathologists  alike,  and  the  result  is  that  Korotneff’s 
''  organism  ”  enjo}'s  the  empty  honor  of  a  mere  historical  incident. 

Before  leaving  this  type  of  cancer-cell  inclusions  we  must  consider 
another  very  questionable  organism,  which,  like  Korotneff’s  Rho- 
palocephalus,  is  relegated  to  the  waste  pile  of  zoological  genera  and 
species.  I  refer  to  the  remarkable  structures  which  Eisen  interpreted 
as  living,  independent  amreboid  organisms,  causing  carcinoma.  I 
have  reproduced  one  of  these  structures  from  Eisen’s  paper,  and 
have  searched  for  them  in  the  tissues  of  the  cancer  which  I  have 
studied.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  bizarre  cell-structures  which 
I  have  found  are  identical  with  those  described  by  Eisen,  but  as  he 
maintained  that  the  organisms  were  very  common  in  cancers  of  this 
type  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  have  frequently  seen  what  he 
means  by  his  Cancriamoeha  macroglossa  (compare  text-figure  and 
my  plate  II,  Eig.  36).  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  ‘‘projectile 
snout  ”  upon  which  Eisen  bases  the  specific  name,  and  which  he 
regards  as  a  pseudopodium  with  the  specific  function'  of  food-getting. 
This  snout,  as  he  believed,  presses  into  an  epithelial  cell  like  the 
suctorial  tentacle  of  an  acinetan  and  gradually  digests  the  protoplasm 
of  the  invaded  cell.  The  nucleus  of  the  parasite  is  described  as 
polymorphous  and  is  frequently  seen  in  the  process  of  segments 
tion  or  fragmentation  a  process  which  precedes  sporulatioii. 


Copy  of  one  of  Eisen’s  figures  of  "cancriamoeba  macroglossa” 
“snout”  etc. 


to  show  relative  size  of  cells, 
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Without  going  into  details  upon  the  subject  of  Eisen’s  interpretation  of 
cancerous  growths,  and  their  relations  to  the  supposed  parasites,  I  may  give 
a  few  criticisms  of  the  supposed  amoeba,  criticisms  which  are  meant  seriously 
since  it  is  quite  evident  that  Eisen’s  work  was  done  in  that  spirit.  The  first 
point  that  strikes  a  student  of  the  protozoa  is  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
supposed  parasite  and  that  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  almost  identical  in  struc¬ 
ture;  the  characteristic  alveoli  of  amoeba-protoplasm  are  conspicuously 
absent.  As  it  is  a  cytophagous  form  food  vacuoles  in  which  the  absorbed 
protoplasm  from  the  host  cells  should  be  digested  are  always  absent; 
there  is  no  sign  of  ectoplasmic  differentiation,  the  membrane  around  the 
supposed  amoeba  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  membrane  of  an  epithelial 
cell  ;  contractile  vacuoles,  while  not  absolutely  necessary  for  amoebae,  are 
nevertheless  usuall}'-  present,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  form  under  con¬ 
sideration.  (Note  that  in  Schaudinn’s  Leydenia  (’96)  found  in  the  fluids 
of  peritoneal  tumors  a  contractile  vacuole  is  present.)  The  nucleus  which 
Eisen  fills  in  with  structural  detail  is  entirely  different  from  the  nuclei 
of  any  species  of  amoeba  with  which  I  am  familiar,  for  the  characteristic 
marks  of  a  rhizopod  nucleus  are  large  granular  masses  of  chromatin  or 

chromatin  reservoirs  ”  suspended  apparently  in  a  nuclear  fluid  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  very  definite  nuclear  membrane.  In  the  cells  which  I  have 
found  in  carcinoma  and  which  I  regard  as  the  same  things  that  Eisen 
has  described,  the  nucleus  is  exactly  of  the  type  as  those  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  epithelial  cells,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  lost  its  definite  outline 
and  appears  hypertrophied,  indented  and  polymorphic.  The  chromatin 
content  of  the  nucleus  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  rhizopod,  for 
chromatin  and  limdn  reticula  are  readily  discernable. 

\\^ithoitt  attempting-  to  demonstrate  the  histological  significance  of 
this  type  of  structure,  which  appears  to  me  simply  a  deformed  cell 
.  through  pressure  in  the  epithelial  plug,  and  undergoing  hypertrophic 
degeneration,  I  may  classify  this  supposed  parasite  as  another  case 
of  mistaken  identity  which  would  have  been  avoided- if  the  author 
had  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rhizopod  organisms. 

Quite  a  novel  interpretation  of  this  type  of  inclusion  was  given 
by  Sawtschenko  in  his  later  and  more  important  work  in  1895.  His 
observations  were  based  upon  well  hardened  and  well  stained  ma¬ 
terial,  and  his  conclusions  regarding  the  larger  cell-inclusions  were 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  Ribbert  and  Klebs,  who  saw  in  them 
only  the  remains  of  invading  cells.  Sawtschenko  interpreted  these 
inclusions  as  slimy  or  colloidal  degeneration  of  cells  or  parts  of  cells, 
but  he  believed  the  material  so  formed  to  be  the  food-medium  of 
real  parasites  of  minute  size  and  of  varying  form.  The  great 
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majority  of  inclusions  which  had  been  described  previously  to  his 
work  he  regarded  as  merely  the  scene  of  activity  of  the  active,  living 
inclusion,  which  in  his  earlier  paper  (’92)  he  had  described  as  the  “  tad¬ 
pole  ’’  form.  In  the  later  paper  these  forms  were  described  as  present 
in  many  different  phases  and  his  descriptions  are  so  careful  and  his 
drawings  so  accurate  that  many  of  them  might  well  be  given  to-day 
as  a  faithful  representation  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  interesting  type  of  the  cancer-cell  inclusions. 
These  inclusions,  generally  known  to-day  as  Plimmer’s  bodies,  or 
by  von  Leyden’s  term  “  birdseye  ”  inclusions,  have  been  the  subject 
of  contention  between  the  recent  advocates  of  the  parasite  hypothesis 
and  their  opponents.  They  are  the  astrospheres  and  centrosomes  of 
Borrel  (’01),  the  “  cancer-parasites”  of  Bose  (’98),  the  “  Plasmo- 
diophora-like  ”  bodies  of  Gaylord,  the  “  Histosporidium  carcinoma- 
tosurn  ”  of  Feinberg,  and  the  “  intra-cellular  secretions  ”  of  Nosske 
and  Greenough,  the  Chytridae  of  Behla  as  well  as  the  yeast-cell 
types  of  vSan  Felice  and  others ;  in  short,  the  controversy  over  the 
cancer-cell  inclusions  has  been  sifted  down  from  the  larger  struc¬ 
tures,  which  are  generally  recognized  as  degeneration  products,  to 
these  minute  inclusions  first  accurately  descril^ed  by  Sawtschenko. 
The  general  form  of  the  minute  inclusions  is  that  of  the  familiar 
Plimmer’s  body,  a  vacuole  with  an  inclusion,  which  with  inadequate 
hardening  and  staining  methods  appears  homogeneous  and  usually 
without  structure,  thus  leading  to  the  misconception  of  the  wall  of 
the  vacuole  as  the  cell  body  and  the  contents  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
supposed  parasite.  Sawtschenko  maintained  that  the  thickened  cap¬ 
sule  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  parasite  save  the  limitation  of  the 
immediate  environment,  and  interpreted  the  capsule  inclusion  as  cell 
body  plus  nucleus.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Sawtschenko 
confused  some  stages  of  degenerating  blood  cells,  especially  those 
forms  with  thickened  capsule,  with  inclusions  like  the  “  birdseye 
inclusions  which  should  not  be  thus  interpreted.  Many  of  the  cell 
inclusions  of  this  type  were  observed  by  him  to  have  no  apparent 
structure,  to  be  hyaline,  and  of  the  nature  of  colloidal  degenerations ; 
in  short,  the  end  stages  of  degeneration,  and  he  suggested  that  such 
structures  might  be  the  degenerated  remains  of  the  parasites  them- 
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selves  and  a  condition  to  be  expected  if  the  inclusions  are  parasites, 
some  of  which  might  well  be  expected  to  succumb  to  the  reactions 
of  the  epithelial  cells.  This  keen  observer  therefore  not  only  did 
much  to  clear  the  field  of  the  speculative  rubbish  that  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  but  paved  the  way  for  future  interpretations  of  the  structures 
which  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  degenerating  cells  and  over  which 
the  controversy  of  a  cancer  parasite  must  be  fought.  Before  con¬ 
sidering  this  type  of  inclusions  more  carefully  it  will  be  well  to  take 
up  from  a  general  point  of  view  the  inclusions  which  may  be  grouped 
together  as  the  non-encapsuled  inclusions. 

2.  NON-ENCAPSULED  CELL-INCLUSIONS. 

Among  the  inclusions  of  this  type  there  are  many  possibilities. 
We  may  include  under  this  heading  the  various  oil  or  fatty  products 
of  the  cell,  local  degenerations  in  cytoplasm  or  nucleus,  metamor¬ 
phosing  products  of  nuclear  origin,  and  metaplasmic  modifications 
of  various  kinds  as  well  as  any  intra-cellular  parasites  that  may  be 
present.  The  great  difficulty  obviously  is  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  and  any  possible  parasite  from  all  the  rest.  On  first  thought 
this  distinction  between  a  possible  parasite  and  produets  of  the  cell 
itself  would  appear  easy  to  make  on,  the  ground  that  a  parasite  must 
be  a  complete  cell  with  definite  body  and  definite  nucleus,  whereas  a 
cell  product  would  be  homogeneous  and  structureless.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  is  not  true.  Parasites  may  be  present  in  which  the 
nucleus  is  not  a  clearly  defined  structure  of  definite  form  and  size 
but  like  the  nuclear  material  of  many  primitive  forms,  such  as  bac¬ 
teria  and  flagellates,  may  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  separated 
granules.  On  the  other  hand,  normal  structures  of  the  cell  may  be 
present  which,  like  the  yolk  nucleus  of  many  egg  cells,  or  the 
Nebenkern  ”  of  many  early  sperm  cells,  or  the  ‘‘  Chromidien  ”  of 
many  protozoa,  are  nuclear  in  origin  and  stain  like  chromatin, 
although  in  the  cytoplasm.  These  are  the  things  in  short  over  which 
the  controversy  of  the  parasite  in  cancer  is  being  waged  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  advocates  of  the  parasite  theory  have  much  to 
contend  with.  Some  of  the  inclusions,  however,  are  difficult  to  inter¬ 
pret  except  on  the  basis  of  foreign  organisms,  and  here  we  come  to 
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the  -necessity  of  discriminating  between  the  structures  which  Behla 
has  aptly  termed  the  X-bodies,  and  the  products  of  degenerating  and 
invading  cells.  Let  us  first  examine  the -other  non-encapsuled  cell- 
inclusions  such  as  secretions,  degenerations  and  the  like. 

A  great  many  forms  of  cancer-cell  inclusions  appear  homogeneous 
and  without  evidence  of  cellular  structure,  and  might  well  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  degenerations  of  an  albuminous  nature.  These  are  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  cytoplasm  and  sometimes  in  the  nuclei  of 
epithelial  cells,  but  wherever  seen  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  inclusions.  The  possibility  of  inclusions  being  merely 
colloidal  degenerations  was  pointed  out  by  Soudakewitch  in  1892, 
but  the  type  was  not  emphasized  until  more  recent  times  when 
Sawtschenko,  Pianese,  Fabre-Domergue,  Hansemann,  Ndsske, 
Greenough  and  others  have  called  particular  attention  to  this  possi¬ 
bility  in  connection  with  the  contested  inclusions. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Sawtschenko  and  Pianese  in  particular  that 
these  colloidal  matters  may  be  formed  from  degenerating  portions  of 
the  cell  or  nucleus,  and  figures  have  been  given  by  each  of  these 
observers  indicating  the  consecutive  changes  which  the  structures  in 
question  may  take.  The  various  intra-miclcar  parasites  of  Thoma 
^  (’89),'. of  Sjdbring  (’90),  of  Soudakewitch  f’92)  and  Ruffer  (’93) 

were  regarded  as  degeneration  products  of  this  type  and  the 
formation  of  chromatin  masses  of  spherical  form,  vacuolization  and 
changes  in  color  reactions  of  the  masses  were  described  in  detail. 
Such  degenerations  are  common  in  the  cancer  which  I  have  studied, 
and  the  figures  of  Sawtschenko  and  Pianese  might  have  been  dupli¬ 
cated  many  times  over.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  nuclei  of 
skin  cells  in  smallpox  and  in  diphtheria  and  similar  vacuolization 
and  change  in  color  reaction  noted.  They  are,  therefore,  inclusions 
which  all  students  of  animal  tissues  are  familiar  with,  and  I  may 
pass  them  over  with  the  description  of  one  or  two.  At  the  outset, 
as  it  were,  of  degeneration,  these  masses  are  homogeneous  and 
stain  uniformly.  (Plate  3,  Fig.  39.)  Later  the  central  part  becomes 
less  sensitive  to  the  chromatin  or  basic  dyes  and  gradually  stains 
with  the  acid  dyes;  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  mass,  however, 
retains  its  staining  capacity  for  a  longer  period  and  a  somewhat 
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shell-  or  capsule-like  structure  results.  Still  later  the  central  portion 
becomes  more  disintegrated  through  vacuolization  and  may  ulti¬ 
mately  disappear  altogether,  leaving  a  hollow  shell  or  a  vacuolated 
or  clathrate  structure  to  mark  its  place  inside  the  nucleus  (Figs. 

39-42). 

In  the  cytoplasm  similar  homogeneous  masses  may  also  occur 
through  the  degeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  cytoplasm  or  by  the 
degeneration  of  an  invading  cell,  or  possibly  by  ‘‘  intra-cellular  secre¬ 
tions.”  Such  changes  are  known  as  normal  processes  in  many  types 
of  cells  which  can  not  be  correlated  in  any  way  with  pathological 
conditions.  Thus  in  the  early  egg  cells  of  all  types  of  animals 
where  this  subject  has  been  investigated  the  first  appearance  of  the 
later  yolk  material  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cell-nucleus  where  it  lies 
like  a  cap  about  the  nuclear  membrane.  As  the  yolk-nucleus  ”  it 
has  been  described  by  many  observers,  and  in  all  cases  the  staining 
reactions  indicate  that  it  is  of  nuclear  origin.  With  growth  of  the 
•egg  this  material  becomes  scattered  throughout  the  cell  body  and 
•changes  in  staining  reactions.  It  ultimately  becomes  transformed 
into  the  comparatively  large  albuminous  yolk-plates  ”  of  the  mature 
■egg-cell.  In  secreting  cells  of  many  kinds  similar  nuclear  extravasa¬ 
tions  have  been  frec[uently  studied,  and  the  process  of  chemical 
metamorphosis  has  been  followed  through  the  many  grades  of  tbe 
nucleo-albumens  from  nucleins  on  the  one  hand  to  clear  albumens 
•on  the  other.  In  the  secreting  epithelial  gland  cells,  especially  those 
of  the  breast,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  if  the  same  origin  of  the 
secretion  is  true,  there  should  be  masses  of  more  or  less  albuminous 
matter  stored  in  the  cell  body,  and  that  this  matter  might  show 
undeniable  chromatin  staining  reactions.  It  would  be  expected  that 
such  masses  might  even  take  a  uniform  nuclear  stain  indicating  a 
comparatively  high  percentage  of  acid  content,  or  an  ecjually  uniform 
cytoplasmic  stain  indicating  a  high  and  predominating  albuminous 
content,  while  it  is  equally  to  be  expected  that  intermediate  grades 
between  the  two  should  be  frequently  met  with.  Such  inclusions  arc, 
indeed,  common,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
of  the  structures  which  have  been  described  as  sporulating  forms  of 
coccidia  or  large  gregarines  are  to  be  explained  upon  this  supposi- 
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tion.  Even  the  tadpole  forms  which  Sawtscheiiko  described  in  his- 
earlier  paper  (’92)  bear  the  evidences  of  this  mode  of  origin.  This, 
type  of  structure  may  not  be  due  entirely  to  secretions,  in  the 
epithelial  cells  with  which  we  are  dealing  it  may  indeed  be  rare,, 
but  similar  degeneration  may  take  place  in  the  nuclear  material  of 
invading  cells  which  are  undergoing  disintegration.  Thus  we  may 
account  for  structures  like  those  represented  in  Figure  25,  where- 
peculiarly  constructed  bodies  recalling  Sawtschenko’s  “  tadpole  ” 
forms  are  distributed  about  the  interior  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
space  occupied  by  an  invading-  cell  in  aborted  mitosis.  This  type 
has  been  interpreted  quite  often  as  a  sporulating  stage  of  some 
organism;  e.  g.,  by  Soudakewitch,  Foa,  Metschnikoff,  Sjobring  and 
others,  an  interpretation  which  Feinberg,  without  justification, 
modifies  by  considering-  it  the  “  pan-sporoblast  ”  stage  of  his  micro- 
sporidian.  In  the  figure  referred  to  above,  some  of  the  contained 
bodies  have  a  nearly  uniform  nuclear  stain,  others  a  uniform  cyto¬ 
plasmic  stain,  while  in  still  others  part  stains  with  the  one,  part  with 
the  other.  The  forms  assumed  by  the  stained  portion  are  frequently 
tadpole-like  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  are  not  sharply  demar¬ 
cated  from  the  remainder  of  the  body.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of 
this  type  of  structure  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  parts- 
which  stain  with  chromatin  dyes  are  on  the  periphery,  and  in  this- 
respect  they  simulate  the  intra-nuclear  degenerations  described 
above.  Ultimately  this  type  of  products  of  the  cell  take  a  uniform 
cytoplasmic  stain  and  have  an  absolutely  homogeneous  appearance. 

Still  another  form  of  inclusion  is  frequently  found  which  evidently 
belongs  to  this  type  of  colloidal  products.  These  are  usually  much 
more  fluid  than  those  previously  described  and  give  the  appearance 
of  oils  or  fats  in  the  cells.  Pianese  (’96)  has  shown  the  modifica¬ 
tions  which  these  inclusions  may  have,  and  it  is  possible  to  duplicate 
many  of  the  forms  pictured  by  him  in  the  inclusions  observed  in 
case  300D.  They  are  usually  inclosed  in  an  irregular  area  of  the 
cell  devoid  of  capsule-like  thickening.  The  individual  globules  are 
of  irregular  size,  probably,  as  Pianese  suggests,  due  to  the  fusion 
of  two  or  more.  Figure  27  shows  such  a  type  and  represents  the 
apparent  fusion  of  a  smaller  with  a  larger  globule. 
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3-  The  X-body. 

I 

The  so-called  X-body  of  Behla  does  not  find  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  under  any  of  the  interpretations  of  degeneration,  secretion^ 
or  metamorphosis,  and  in  the  cancer  literature  it  has  been  gradually 
sifted  out  from  the  remaining  cell  inclusions  as  a  form  found  only 
in  cancer  cells.  It  is  the  one  type  of  inclusion  which  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  parasite  hypothesis, 
as  the  strongest  morphological  evidence  of  that  theory.  It  is  found 
in  many  different  phases  in  the  cancer  cells  of  carcinoma,  and  is  the 
only  inclusion  in  such  cells  that  I  have  found  which  in  any  way 
justifies  the  belief  on  morphological  grounds  in  a  possible  organism 
of  cancer. 

Before  giving  a  review  of  the  previous  interpretations  of  this  type 
of  cell-inclusions  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  different 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  the  cancer  which  I  have  been  studying. 
These  different  forms  are  so  varied  and  comprise  so  many  different 
features  that  at  first  glance  they  might  be  regarded  as  specifically 
different  things.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  so  arrange  them  that 
they  form  a  fairly  clear  and  logical  set  of  morphological  changes 
which,  if  one  were  so  inclined,  might  be  interpreted  as  growth  and 
reproductive  phases  of  an  organism  belonging  to  the  unicellular 
forms.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  meaning  misinterpreted  in  this 
connection,  for  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  a  parasite,  no 
sequence  in  the  tissues,  and  no  way  to  tell,  save  by  possible  analogy, 
that  any  one  stage  precedes  or  follows  any  other,  and  to  describe 
in  sequence  form  is  partly  a  matter  of  convenience,  partly  to  show 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  possible,  but  there  is  no  intention  on 
my  part  to  claim  that  this  sequence  in  any  way  establishes  the  para¬ 
sitic  nature  of  the  inclusions. 

In  a  great  many  forms  of  parasitic  protozoa  the  young  parasite 
begins  its  life  as  a  minute  homogeneous  spore-like  organism  with 
no  trace  of  structure.  This  is  the  case  in  the  vaccine  organism  or 
young  cytoplasmic  parasite  of  the  smallpox  organism,  and  the  spores 
of  some  of  the  microsporidia  which  are  too  small  to  show  the  char¬ 
acteristic  microspore  structures.  So  in  the  cancer  cells  there  are 
minute  lx)dies  scarcely  a  micron  in  diameter  which  stain  intensely 
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with  the  specific  chromatin  dyes  (methylene  blue,  magenta,  etc.). 
These  may  be  the  same  thing  as  the  so-called  Russell’s  bodies,  al¬ 
though  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  the  characteristic 
fuchsine  reaction  which  is  claimed  for  these  structures  and  they  are 
much  smaller  than  the  forms  usually  described.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  homogeneous,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  minute  vacuole, 
again  with  no  space  about  them  (Figures  9-10).  They  are  the 
smallest  inclusions  that  I  have  seen  in  cancer  cells  (less  than  one 
micron  in  diameter),  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  still  more  minute 
bodies  precede  these  and  that  more  careful  technical  methods  might 
demonstrate  some  structure  which  is  certainly  not  obvious  in  the 
preparations  as  usually  made.  In  slightly  larger  bodies,  equally 
destitute  of  membrane  or  capsule,  those  for  example  measuring  from 
1.5  to  2  microns,  there  is  evidence  of  differentiation,  a  minute  un¬ 
stained  portion  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  inclusion  (Figure  10). 
If  we  were  following  the  history  of  an  unquestionable  organism  we 
should  say  that  the  stage  following  upon  the  one  just  described 
would  show  a  further  differentiation  of  this  homogeneous  material 
and  that,  like  a  spermatozoon,  a  portion  of  the  original  chromatin- 
staining  substance  remains  as  a  nucleus  while  a  peripheral  portion 
forms  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  cytoplasmic  or  body  portion. 
If  this  interpretation  of  these  homogeneous  bodies  were  true  and  if 
the  development  proceed  as  indicated,  then  the  typical  Plimmer’s 
bodies  might  be  explained  as  the  immature  organism  arising  from 
this  spore-like  germ.  It  has  a  definite  cell  body  and  a  definite 
cell  nucleus,  and  lies  in  a  characteristic  vacuole  which  always  occurs 
about  a  foreign  body  in  living  protoplasm.  In  Figure  ii  there  are 
two  of  these  forms  lying  side  by  side,  each  is  a  perfect  cell  and  each 
is  in  the  form  of  a  minute  sphere,  measuring  2  and  2.5  microns  in 
diameter.  In  these  particular  figures  the  body  of  the  cell  is  not 
drawn  out  into  processes  connecting  the  inclusion  with  the  walls  of 
its  vacuole,  and  this  is  the  usual  condition  pictured  for  a  typical 
Plimmer’s  body  (Fig.  8).  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
in  the  preparations  which  I  have  studied  the  inclusion  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  walls  of  its  vacuole  by  protoplasmic  processes  which 
are  strikingly  like  pseudopodia  of  a  myxospore  rhizopod-like  sporo- 
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zoon  (e.  g.,  Lymphosporidiiim).  The  minute  bodies  are  devoid  of 
ectoplasmic  modifications  and  are  homogeneous  and  granular  in 
structure,  more  dense,  however,  than  the  surrounding  cytoplasm  of 
the  epithelial  cell.  Occasionally  a  vacuole  is  seen  in  the  cytoplasmic 
portion  (Figure  14)  but  it  is  not  common. 

The  chromatin-like  granule  in  the  center  of  these  small  inclusions 
is  perfectly  distinct,  sharply  outlined,  and  gives  an  entirely  ditferent 
appearance  from  the  material  stained  with  the  chromatin  dyes  in 
the  types  of  inclusion  described  as  colloidal  degenerations ‘or  secre¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  a  residual  color  due  to  the  incomplete  extraction  of 
the  chromatin  stain  as  is  the  case  frequently  with  colloidal  masses 
or  oil-like  inclusions,  but  is  a  chemically  different  substance  with  as 
definite  an  outline  as  a  large  chromatin  granule  in  the  nucleus.  This 
clear  definition  is  retained  in  all  types  of  the  inclusion ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  single  granules  are  replaced  by  groups  of  equally  dis¬ 
tinct  granules  which  may  be  collected  in  one  group  or  distributed 
throughout  the  small  body.  With  the  Romanowsky  stain  these  take 
the  methylene  blue,  while  the  minute  cell-body  takes  the  eosin ;  with 
the  Borrel  combination  the  central  granule  remains  red  like  the 
chromatin  of  the  epithelial  cells,  while  the  cell-body  stains  green 
(Figures  12,  14-15,  19,  29,  31,  32,  33,  44-46,  48-51). 

The  groups  of  granules  are  not  inconsistent  witli  multiplicative 
chang'es  in  many  forms  of  unicellular  organisms.  In  the  rhizopods 
especially,  the  nuclear  bodies  break  up  into  granules  by  a  process 
called  fragmentation ;  these  separate  and  become  the  individual 
nuclei  of  reproductive  bodies.  It  is  therefore  a  widespread  phe- 
nomenon  of  the  nucleus  and  a  well-recognized  process  of  division  of 
nuclear  material  without  any  of  the  formalities  of  mitosis.  It  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  cases  where  mitosis  is  also  present,  as  in  amoeba, 
where  the  nuclei  divide  repeatedly  by  mitosis  until  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  are  present  in  the  cell,  then  the  chromatin  granules  in  each 
of  the  multiple  nuclei  breaks  up  spontaneously  into  small  fragments, 
these  escape  by  rupture  of  the  nuclear  membrane,  and  each  frag¬ 
ment  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  spore.  These  instances  serve  to  show 
that  nuclear  fragmentation  without  a  formal  process  of  division  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  type  of  organisms  to  which  this  cancer  cell- 


inclusion,  if  it  is  an  organism,  may  possibly  belong.  In  the.  small 
nuclear  granule  of  our  form  there  are  no  division  figures  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  mitotic  process  such  as  found  in  the  dividing  Plasmodiophora 
for  example,  but  the  granules  are  often  seen  in  an  elongated  or 
irregular  form,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  process  of  fragmenta¬ 
tion.  The  nucleus-like  part  of  these  inclusions  is  sometimes  double, 
sometimes  multiple,  but  always  granular  and  not  homogeneous  or 
dififuse  as  in  colloidal  degeneration.  .  The  granules  are  frequently 
exquisitely  minute,  so  small  indeed  as  to  baffle  attempt  at  hieasure- 
ment ;  the  nearest  one  can  get  to  their  size  is  the  general  statement 
that  they  measure  the  fraction  of  a  micron,  sometimes  a  large  frac¬ 
tion,  sometimes  small.  Whatever  the  size,  however,  they  are  invari¬ 
ably  sharply  outlined  and  clearly  differentiated.  There  is  never  a 
nuclear  membrane,  the  conditions  being  similar  to  the  nuclear  struc¬ 
tures  of  bacteria  or’  to  the  protozoon  Tetramitus,  or  Lymphospori- 
dium,  or  Cytoryctes  variolae.  just  as  in  these  forms  or  as  in  the 
free  non-parasitic  types  of  rhizopods  like  foraminifera  or  like  the 
amoeba  mentioned  above  the  nuclear  condition  might  well  justify 
one  in  describing  this  type  of  inclusion  in  the  cancer  cells  as  a 
form  with  its  nuclear  material  in  the  condition  of  numerous  gran¬ 
ular  fragments  indicating  an  approaching  reproductive  process. 

It  is  in  this  condition  of  the  inclusion,  a  condition  which  were  we 
describing  a  free-living  organism  might  be  interpreted  as  the  adult 
phase,  that  I  have  found  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
significant  types  of  the  cancer  bodies.  These  are  inclusions  which 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  independent  protoplasmic  move¬ 
ment  within  the  host  cells.  The  most  impressive  instances  of 
this  movement  are  those  cases  where  the  inclusion  has  been  caught 
as  if  in  the  act  of  migrating  from  one  epithelial  cell  into  another 
(Figures  13  and  30).  In  these  cases  the  nuclear  material  is  some¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  granules  grouped  together  in  a 
single  heap ;  again  the  granules  are  relatively  few  in  number  and 
widely  distributed.  In  Figure  30  the  amoeboid  form  is  in  the  act 
of  leaving  an  intra-vacuolar  position  in  one  cell  and  appears  to  be 
penetrating  the  unaltered  protoplasm  of  an  adjacent  cell ;  in  Figure 
13  a  similar  condition  is  pictured,  but  the  connecting  strand  of 


material  is  so  thin  and  delicate  that  we  have  the  appearance  of  an 
indirect  division  of  the  inclusion.  Indeed  this  particular  case  gives 
the  only  evidence  that  I  have  seen  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
process  of  division  of  the  inclusion ;  the  chromatin  granules  are 
equally  distributed  and  the  body  is  in  equal  parts.  A  figure  like  this, 
if  observed  in  a  free  living  form  like  amoeba  or  actinophrys,  etc., 
would  be  an  unquestionable  division  figure.  I  have  watched  the 
entire  process  in  a  minute  free  form  belonging  to  the  genus 
nuclearia,  have  seen  the  pseudopodia  drawn  in,  the  appearance  of 
the  dividing  furrow,  the  drawing  out  of  the  connecting  strand  of 
protoplasm  and  the  final  break  at  the  center;  just  prior  to  the  final 
break  the  appearance  of  the  two  daughter-organisms  was  strikingly 
like  Figure  13  of  the  cancer-cell  inclusion.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  structure  here  represented  is  merely  a  fragment  of  a  leucocyte 
and  I  would  be  wary  of  calling  it  an  organism  until  this  possibility 
is  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

Still  other  forms  of  the  inclusions  of  this  type  are  found  in  which 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  granules,  each  one 
being  separated  from  all  of  the  rest  as  in  Figures  45,  46,  49  and  50, 
and  occasionally  I  have  found  inclusions  in  which  the  material  is 
broken  up  into  fragments,  each  with  a,  chromatin  granule  in  it 
(Figure  47). 

Not  only  do  these  inclusions  appear  in  the  cell-bodies  of  the  epi¬ 
thelial  cells,  but  they  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  nucleus 
where  they  appear  to  undergo  a  nuclear  metamorphosis  similar  to 
that  of  the  cytoplasmic  forms.  The  vacuoles  in  this  case  are  bounded 
by  chromatin  massed  to  form  an  apparent  membrane  which  stains 
with  the  characteristic  nuclear  dyes.  Several  of  these  intra-nuclear 
bodies  may  be  traced  to  metamorphosing  chromatin  of  the  nucleus, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  they  arise  by  growth  of  .an 
intra-nuclear  spore-like  germ.  In  one  case  (Figure  28)  there  are 
several  homogeneous  bodies  just  outside  of  the  nuclear  membrane, 
while  two  similar  bodies  are  inside  of  the  nucleus  and  are  contained 
in  a  vesicle  with  a  delicate  wall.  Other  intra-nuclear  forms  have 
the  same  structure  as  the  majority  of  the  cytoplasmic  inclusions,  a 
central  or  excentric  nuclear  spot  and  a  differently  staining  proto- 
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plasmic  body.  In  many  cases  the  inclusion  appears  to  be  either 
entering  or  leaving  the  nucleus,  for  the  membrane  of  the  latter  is 
deeply  indented  and  the  inclusion  is  partly  in  and  partly  outside 
(Figures  12,  18,  52). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  all  of  the  intra-nuclear  forms  of  the  X-hody 
are  merely  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nucleolus  as  described 
by  Pianese  (cf.  p.  24).  This  would  explain  the  chromatin  spot  and 
the  membrane  of  chromatin.  It  might  also  he  argued  that  the 
cytoplasmic  forms  of  the  X-hody  are  merely  the  extruded  remains- 
of  such  degenerated  nucleoli.  The  close  connection  with  the  nucleus 
in  cases  like  that  pictured  in  these  figures  might  be  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory,  but  there  are  so  many  cases  of  multiple  cyto¬ 
plasmic  bodies,  and  so  many  cases  where  cytoplasmic  bodies  and 
nucleoli  are  both  present  that  the  evidence  for  the  theory  is  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  evidence  against  it,  while  no  such  theory  can  account 
for  bodies  like  those  shown  in  Figures  13,  30,  52,  etc. 

The  large  inclusions  which  had  been  described  up  to  the  time  of 
Sawtschenko,  and  which  have  been  described  by  numerous  observ¬ 
ers  since  then,  were  interpreted  by  him  as  colloidal  degenerations 
of  cells  or  parts  of  cells,  and  a  slimy  medium  was  thus  formed  in 
which  the  real  cancer-cell  parasites  found  a  good  feeding  ground,, 
and  in  which  they  reproduced  by  the  formation  of  spores  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  sickle-form.  The  usual  inclusions  which  he  described  were 
only  once  found  within  the  nucleus,  the  other  intra-nuclear  bodies 
which  Sjubring,  Soudakewitch  and  others  had  laid  so  much  stress 
on  he  regarded  as  degeneration  products  of  the  chromatin.  His 
parasites  were  thought  to  be  more  like  haematozoa  than  like  any 
other  parasitic  form  and  to  have  a  history  somewhat  similar  to 
the  life-stages  of  the  malaria  organisms.  A  nuclear  granule  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  some  forms,  a  group  of  such  granules  in  others,  while 
pseudopodial  processes  formed  an  irregular  peripheral  part  of  the 
inclusion.  The  membrane  when  formed  was  shown  to  be  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  surrounding  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cell  and 
no  part  whatsoever  of  the  organism.  It  may  be  seen  then  that 
Sawtschenko^’s  observations  as  to  the  morphology  of  th.e  parasite 
agree  very  well  with  the  descriptions  which  I  have  here  given  of  the 
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X-body  in  carcinoma.  His  material  was  taken  from  different  kinds 
of  tumors  among  which  were  several  cases  of  carcinoma. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  show  that  Sawtschenko’s 
“  organisms  ”  are  products  of  degeneration,  or  secretions,  or  other 
parts  of  the  normal  epithelial  cell,  but  these  attempted  explanations 
do  not  carry  conviction,  and  the  failure  to  find  similar  things  in 
other  diseases,  or  similarly  modified  portions  of  cells  in  other  tissues, 
goes  a  long  way  against  such  explanation.  For  the  most  part  these 
explanations  are  based  upon  the  possibility  of  degeneration,  or  upon 
some  other  fanciful  change  which  the  cancer  cells  might  mysteri¬ 
ously  undergo  under  the  stimulus  of  unknown  toxines  or  influences 
of  the  disease.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  cancer  cells 
contain  inclusions  which  can  be  interpreted  as  degenerations,  others 
as  secretions  and  so  on,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  others 
which  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  these  inclusions  which 
Sawtschenko  described  for  the  first  time,  are  the  forms  which  remain 
to  be  interpreted.  An  examination  of  the  various  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  different  interpretations 
thus  far  given.  Among  such  attempts  we  may  consider  only  (i) 

the  astrosphere  theory  of  Borrel;  (2)  the  secretion  theory  of  Nosske 

$ 

arid  Greenough;  (3)  the  nuclear  fragment  and  chromosome  theory 
of  Cornil,  Flansemann,  Pianese  and  others. 

Borrehs  hypothesis  has  not  received  much  support,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  searching  criticism,  most  observ¬ 
ers  who  deal  with  the  cancer-cell  inclusions  being  content  with  a 
simple  denial  of  the  possibility.  In  the  early  germ  cells  of  the 
testicles  of  different  animals,  especially  in  many  of  the  vertebrates, 
the  primordial  germ  cells  (spermatogonia)  and  the  maturing  germ 
cells  (spermatocytes)  have  large  characteristic  structures  consisting, 
as  a  rule,  of  several  parts,  and  which  are  known  as  the  “  centro- 
some  ”  and  “  sphere  ”  or,  all  of  the  structures  together,  as  the 
"'astrosphere.”  The  material  of  the  sphere  gives  rise  in  part  to 
the  substance  of  the  spindle  figure  and,  when  these  are  present,  to 
the  rays  passing  into  the  cytoplasm.  The  centrosomes  may  in  turn 
have  a  still  smaller  internal  differentiation  the  ""  centriole  ”  and  it 
together  with  the  other  sphere  substance  called  the  archoplasm,’' 
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is  supposed  to  be  the  center  of  kinetic  activity  in  the  cell.  These 
highly  complicated  astrospheres  are  by  no  means  universal  in  cells 
and  are  not  easily  demonstrable  save  in  germ  cells  where  division 
is  frequent.  In  epithelial  cells  they  are  difficult  to  make  out, 
although  Ballowitz,  Heidenheim  and  Zimmerman'  have  described 
them  in  different  kinds  of  epithelium.  When  present  in  the  cell 
these  spheres  are  not  difficult  to  stain  and  are  particularly  clear  and 
demonstrable  when  the  cells  are  in  active  mitosis.  At  such  periods 
of  cellular  activity  the  centrosome  and  sphere  may  be  seen  at  the 
spindle  poles,  or  at  the  periphery  of  the  daughter  nuclei,  preparing 
for  the  next  mitosis.  In  the  resting  cells  they  are  conspicuous  only 
in  the  germ  cells  or  in  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  of  certain  animals 
(dogs,  cats,  frogs,  etc.,  Rohde).  Here  they  are  inclusions  with  a 
central  spot  and  an  irregular  periphery  rather  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  surrounding  cytoplasm  but  not  separated  from  it  by  a  cap¬ 
sule-like  membrane.  These  astrospheres  are  the  structures  which 
Borrel  would  compare  with  the  X-body  in  carcinoma  cells,  on  what 
justifiable  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Against  this  view  it  has 
been  urged  tliat  if  such  structures  are  normal  they  would  appear 
in  all  of  the  cells  while  their  number  would  not  be  increased  to 
twenty  or  more  in  any  given  cell  as  is  sometimes  known  to  happen 
with  the  X-body.  It  seems  to  me  equally  plausible  to  hold  the  view 
which  Rohde  (’03)  has  recently  advanced,  that  astrospheres  in  the 
spinal-ganglia  cells  are  parasites.  Both  Borrel  and  Rohde  show 
that  the  supposed  centrosomes  divide  or  else  undergo  multiple  frag¬ 
mentation  to  form  a  group  of  centers  (microcenter)  inside  of  the 
archoplasmic  mass.  One  (Borrel)  interprets  the  similar  division 
of  the  central  spot  of  the  X-body  as  equivalent  to  the  fragmentation 
of  the  centrosome  and  regards  the  central  spots  as  centrosomes. 
The  other  (Rohde)  holds  that  the  several  divisions  of  the  true  cen¬ 
trosomes  correspond  to  spores  of  a  parasite.  To  the  former  it 
proves  the  centrosome  nature,  to  the  latter  the  parasite  nature  of 
the  central  l:ody.  To  P)Orrel  each  part  of  the  cancer-cell  inclusion, 
like  the  divisions  of  a  centrosome,  has  the  power  to  form  a  new 
centrosome,  but  each  of  tlie  divisions  of  the  centrosome  forms  a 
new  parasite,  according  to  Rohde.  To  the  pathologist  the  inclusion 
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is  a  centrosome ;  to  the  cytologist,  the  centrosome  is  a  parasite,  and 
we  are  justified,  I  believe,  in  questioning  the  advisability  of  the  one 
on  this  evidence  to  enter  the  field  of  normal  cytology,  or  of  the 
other  to  enter  the  domains  of  pathology.  Borrel’s  contention  can 
not  hold,  for  the  structure  in  question  not  only  does  not  have  the 
same  history  as  a  centrosome  and  sphere,  but  it  has  no  evidence  of 
the  structure  of  this  normal  part  of  certain  cells,  nor  is  it  found  at 
the  spindle  poles  during  mitosis,  nor  at  the  periphery  of  the  daughter 
nuclei  after  mitosis  (see  Figures  34  and  59).  I  know  of  no  cen¬ 
trosome  or  sphere  in  any  normal  cell  in  which  there  is  a  like  struc¬ 
ture,  and  in  cells  where  astrospheres  are  form.ed  in  large  numbers 
through  artificial  means,  e.  g.,  treatment  with  magnesium  chloride, 
and  which  therefore  represent  abnormal  astrospheres  of  the  cell, 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  peculiar  diffierentiations  which  are  found  in 
the  cancer-cell  inclusions.  In  these  the  artificially  created  centro- 
somes  and  spheres  are  merely  collections  of  cytoplasmic  granules 
arranged  in  radiating  lines  and  with  a  large  central  granule  as  cen¬ 
trosome  (see  Wilson,  ’02).  Borrel’s  hypothesis  then  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  comparison  even  with  the  centrosomes  in  the  sperma¬ 
tocytes  of  the  guinea  pig  as  worked  out  by  Meves,  which  he  takes 
.as  his  type  for  comparison,  while  Rohde’s  interpretation  of  centro- 
sonies  of  this  type  need  not  be  considered  further  in  this  place.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  hold  that  the  multiple  inclusions  which 
are  found  in  many  cells  in  cancer  are  due  to  the  division  of  centro¬ 
somes,  and  to  explain  it  we  must  again  draw  upon  the  mystical 
resources  of  cancer  cells,  and  to  the  action  of  the  same  unknown 
toxines  that  call  out  degenerations  and  secretions. 

The  extremely  minute  inclusions  which  have  been  found  in  cancer 
cells  and  which  I  have  shown  in  Figures  9  and  10,  have  been 
frequently  interpreted  as  minute  bits  of  chromatin  or  as  separated 
chromosomes.  Thus  Rufifer  and  Walker  (’93)  considered  them  in 
this  light  and  agreed  with  the  earlier  work  of  Hauser  (’90)  in 
the  belief  that  the  so-called  Russell’s  bodies  are  nothing  but  portions 
of  the  nuclear  material  which  have  been  derived  in  one  way  or 
another.  That  there  some  good  basis  for  this  assumption  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  chromosomes  are  frequently  known  to  get 
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separated  from  the  nuclei  in  which  they  belong  and  to  lead  an 
independent  existence  in  the  cell  protoplasm.  Thus  Juel  showed 
that  a  separated  chromosome  forms  a  nucleus  of  minute  size  in  the 
cell ;  it  loses  its  homogeneous  appearance  in  the  same  way  that  the 
chromosomes  within  the  daughter  nuclei  do,  and  Juel  showed  that 
it  forms  a  reticulate  nucleus  with  chromatin  network  of  the  same 
type  as  the  larger  nuclei.  Its  ultimate  fate  was  not  followed.  Simi¬ 
lar  isolated  chromosomes  have  been  studied  by  Boveri  and  others, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin  here  is  not  excluded. 

Again,  the  nucleus  frequently  appears  wrinkled  and  warty  and 
minute  protuberances  which  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  detach¬ 
ment  are  frequently  observed ;  these  are  often  parts  of  leucocyte 
nuclei,  the  structures  par  excellence  for  fragmentation.  Figures  57 
and  58  show  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin  of  certain  of  the 
minute  forms  in  the  cancer  cells,  and  possibly  other  minute  struc¬ 
tures,  which  I  can  not  interpret,  may  have  such  an  origin  (e.  g.. 
Figure  37). 

Without  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an  origin  for  many  of 
the  X-bodics,  I  do  not  think  that  the  explanation  covers  all  of  them 
by  any  means.  The  origin  from  a  chromosome  or  from  a  portion 
of  the  resting  nucleus  might  explain  the  nuclear  part  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion,  but  it  fails  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  cytoplasmic  part,  or 
the  nuclear  granulations  and  the  general  cell-like  structure  of  the 
minute  inclusions,  or  of  the  motile  forms  as  shown  in  Figures  13 
and  30.  The  inclusions  are  not  like  nuclei  as  described  by  Juel,  but 
are  perfect  little  cells,  each  with  its  minute  granular  nucleus  and 
alveolar  cytoplasm. 

Several  observers  have  attributed  the  X-bodies  to  secretions  in 
the  cell.  Pianese,  blansemann,  Greenough  and  Nosske  all  have  a 
more  or  less  definite  conception  of  the  process  by  which  the  secreted 
matter  may  become  hardened  or  more  dense  and  so  give  rise  to 
chromatin-like  portions.  Greenough  refers  them  to  specifically 
modified  protoplasm  belonging  possibly  to  the  cellular  structures 
which  Prenant  described,  and  according  to  whom  the  protoplasm 
of  a  tissue  cell  con<-nms  many  kinds  of  ‘‘higher”  protoplasm,  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  cytologist.  Nosske  interprets  the 
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X-bodies  as  nothing  but  vacuoles  in  the  cell  which  become  filled 
with  some  kind  of  inner  secretion  which  is  capable  of  a  coagulation 
process,  through  which  the  nucleus-like  granules  are  obtained.  In 
all  of  these  cases  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  of  the  modus  operandi 
in  the  formation  of  the  questionable  body ;  in  each  case  there 
appears  to  be  an  a  priori  conception  of  how  it  might  take  place, 
but  we  search  in  vain  for  morphological  light  on  the  process.  In 
the  meantime  the  structures  are  there,  definite,  clearly  differentiated, 
and  of  practically  the  same  type,  so  that  they  are  unmistakable. 
According  to  this  theory  their  presence  in  the  nucleus  involves  that 
organ  of  the  cell  in  a  new  role,  viz :  a  ''  secretion-receptacle,”  while 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  inclusions 
will  necessitate  a  new  manifestation  of  mental  agility  on  the  part  of 
the  secretionists.  My  own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  pic¬ 
ture  secretions  in  these  manifold  roles  and  in  the  varied  positions, 
and  until  more  positive  evidence  is  adduced  than  the  literature 
affords  at  present,  the  balance  of  the  evidence  must  go  against  this 
interpretation  also. 

The  X-body  thus  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  as  a  nuclear 
product,  nor  as  an  astrosphere  or  secretion.  Can  it  be  referred  to 
degeneration  products  of  invading  blood  cells?  The  form  of  the 
minute  inclusion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  stage  in  degeneration  where 
the  nucleus  is  compacted  into  a  homogeneous  sphere  with  cytoplasm 
in  the  form  of  pseudopodia,  while  the  multinucleate  condition  is 
duplicated  by  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  degenerated 
leucocyte.  Late  stages  of  the  degenerating  blood  cell  may  be  strik¬ 
ingly  like  son:e  inclusions  which  might  be  mistaken  for  stages  of 
the  X-body.  Thus  Figure  i6  and  Figure  17  are  very  similar,  and 
despite  the  absence  in  the  latter  of  the  enveloping  capsule  may  be 
identical  in  origin.  The  inclusion  shown  in  Figure  17  is  apparently 
free  and  resting  on  two  cells,  and  as  it  appears  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  it  is  not  an  intra  cytoplasmic  structure.  This  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  capsule  like  that  of  Figures  16,  23,  38,  etc.  These 
are  very  diff’erent  things  from  the  more  minute  and  delicate  struc¬ 
tures  shown  in  Figures  12,  15,  18,  19,  31,  32,  44,  etc.,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  latter  can  be  referred  to  degenerating  blood  cells 
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unless,  indeed,  they  are  mere  fragments  of  leucocytes ;  they  have 
no  capsules,  they  are  provided  with  definite  chromatin  granules  and 
have  a  well-defined  protoplasmic  structure.  It  is  an  easy  way  out 
of  a  difficulty  to  say  that  such  things  are  derived  from  degenerating 
tissue  elements,  and  such  statements  too  often  given  as  mere  dicta, 
can  not  advance  the  subject  in  any  way. 

It  is  equally  unscientific  to  maintain  on  the  evidence  thus  far 
obtained,  that  these  things  are  parasites.  As  a  working  hypothesis, 
however,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  interpret  the  various  forms  of 
the  X-body  as  organisms  quite  different  from  any  products  of  histo¬ 
genesis.  Thus  Figures  13  and  30  represent  a  type  of  these  cell- 
inclusions  which  the  trained  microscopist  can  not  pass  over  lightly 
as  degeneration  products,  secretions,  or  other  ordinary  cell  deriva¬ 
tives.  The  definite  contours,  the  brightly  staining  points  of  chro¬ 
matin,  tlie  evidences  of  spontaneous  movement,  all  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  of  a  foreign  intra-cellular  organism.  It  is  conceiv- 
alde  that  the  structure  represented  in  Figure  13  has  been  drawn 
out  by  division  of  the  cell,  and  that  the  connecting  strand  was  not 
severed  after  complete  separation  of  the  daughter  cells,  but  this 
seems  hardly  possible  when  we  consider  the  age  of  these  cells  as 
shown  by  the  nuclei  and  cell  membranes.  The  cell  plate  forming 
between  the  daughter  cells  would  certainly  have  ruptured  the  deli¬ 
cate  connecting  strand  of  the  inclusion.  The  vacuole  at  the  lower 
end,  and  the  absence  of  the  vacuole  at  the  upper  end  indicate  move¬ 
ment  towards  the  latter. 

Xotwithstanding  tlie  many  significant  forms  assumed  by  the  X- 
body,  I  do  not  yet  share  the  certainty  of  those  who  have  felt  sure 
enough  of  the  parasite  to  give  it  a  specific  name  and  a  specific 
systematic  position  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  series.  The  wrecks 
of  Rho palace phalus  carcinomatosns,  of  Cancriamoeha  macroglossa, 
of  Sjobring’s  Stroinhodes,  indicate  the  dangers  of  such  attempts, 
and  Feinberg  certainly  takes  great  risks  in  giving  to  the  X-body  the 
specific  name  of  Hisfosporidiina  carcinomatosum.  Even  though  the 
X-]]ody  were  an  undouhted  organism,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
evidenced  in  any  degree  by  Feinberg’s  descriptions,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  structural  or  ontogenetic  evidence  to  justify  its  position  as 
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a  sporozoon.  There  is  not  enough  structural  evidence  even  to  place 
it  definitely  as  plant  or  as  animal  and  such  attempts  are  premature. 
If  on  the  evidence  thus  far  advanced  we  were  inclined  to  indicate 
relationship  of  the  possible  parasite,  we  would,  with  Behla,  place 
it  with  the  Chytridiacese,  or  with  some  other  similar  group  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  lower  plants  and  protozoa.  Even  were  it 
proved  to  be  an  organism  it  could  be  accurately  placed  only  after 
knowledge  of  the  full  life  history,  and  the  evidence  even  for  simple 
reproduction  by  spore-formation,  the  possibility  of  which  is  barely 
indicated  by  structures  similar  to  that  represented  by  Figure  47,  is 
not  yet  forthcoming.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  make  it  the 
more  fascinating,  and  the  parasite  hypothesis  should  not  be  depre¬ 
cated  or  neglected  because  of  the  hasty  conclusions  which  some  of 
the  advocates  of  that  hypothesis  have  published.  I  am  much  more 
favorably  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  view  of  Borrel  which 
prompts  him  to  say:  ''  The  criticism  which  I  have  just  made  against 
the  attempts  to  explain  these  inclusions  as  sporozoa  should  not 
prevent  further  research  along  the  lines  of  this  seductive  hypothe¬ 
sis  ”  (op.  cit.  ’oT,'page  60),  than  with  the  dogmatism  of  Marchand 
when  he  says :  Since  the  theoretical  considerations  are  totally 
opposed  to  the  probability,  and  indeed  the  possibility,  of  a  parasitic 
origin  of  carcinoma  and  other  malignant  neoplasms,  and  since  all 
.cell-inclusions  which  have  been  described  as  parasites  are  not  such 
but  are  products  of  the  cell  itself,  it  is  high  time  that  pointless 
research  for  a  carcinoma  parasite  should  be  given  up  and  the  cause 
of  the  malignant  growth  sought  for  in  other  wavs.”*  Even  though  a 
specific  parasite  in  carcinoma  on  a  priori  grounds  seems  untenable 
to  some,  the  possibility  that  such  is  the  case  is  at  least  conceivable, 
and  this  line  of  attack  should  not  be  neglected  until  the  aetiology  of 
cancer  is  established.  But  the  a  priori  arguments  which  have  been 
given  are  not  sufficient  to  show  that  this  theory  is  untenable,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  theory  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  of 
the  possibilities  of  activity  of  living*  foreign  inclusions. 

Protozoa,  like  the  bacteria,  produce  substances  as  products  of 
their  metabolic  activity  which  are  poisonous  to  their  hosts,  and  give 


^Quoted  from  abstract  in  Ceiitralbl.  of  Bakt.  Par.  1903. 
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rise  to  ir.alignant  diseases.  Malaria,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and 
the  several  types  of  disease  caused  by  different  species  of  the  genus 
Trypanosoma  owe  their  morbid  effects  to  toxines  of  this  cellular 
origin,  and  these  affect  the  host  in  various  ways,  sometimes  only 
physiologically,  sometimes  both  physiologically  and  morphologically. 
The  specific  effect  produced  in  carcinoma  is  the  increased  activity 
of  cell  division  in  epithelial  cells  leading  to  proliferation  of  these 
cells,  to  abnormal  structures  and  to  invasion  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  The  usual  response  of  a  lower  animal  to  the  inter¬ 
cellular  protozoon  parasite  is  the  formation  of  an  enveloping 
sheath  or  cyst  due  to  accumulation  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
called  out  by  stimulus  of  the  parasite.  In  some  cases,  however, 
there  is  a  stimulus  to  division  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  unusual 
proliferation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  infection.  Thus  Thelohan,  Hofer 
and  Doflein  emphasize  the  fact  that  Myxobolus-infection  in  fish 
results  in  the  unusual  proliferation  of  the  muscle-cells ;  Leuckart 
called  attention  to  the  epithelial  proliferation  in  Coccidia-infected 
ra1)hits,  an  observation  which  Tyzzer  (’02)  has  recently  confirmed. 
In  vegetable  protoplasms  the  effect  of  Plasmodiophora  hrassiccs  upon 
plant  tissue  is  tlie  active  proliferation  of  cells  and  the  formation  of 
great  deformities  in  the  roots.  Proliferation  therefore  is  a  general 
phenomenon  attendant  on  the  presence  of  protozoon  parasites. 

The  ohjection  has  been  raised  that  the  supposed  parasites  in  car¬ 
cinoma  arc  so  few  in  number  that  they  are  totally  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  active  increase  of  the  epithelium,  and  as  a  counter¬ 
proposition  it  has  been  urged,  especially  by  Cohnheim,  that  the  in¬ 
vading  epithelium  is  a  reserve  of  embryonic  cells  which  have  lain 
quiet  in  the  body  until  the  proper  conditions  bring  out  the  latent 
energv  and  cause  them  to  rapidly  divide  like  young  cells.  I  am  not 
competent  to  fliscuss  this  theory,  nor  to  criticize  it  from  the  embryo- 
logical  point  of  view,  and  for  this  reason  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
me  farfetched  and  improbable,  will  carn^  little  weight.  I  am  more 
at  home  in  criticizing  the  recent  view  of  Ribbert  (’01),  who  makes 
the  objection  that  if  parasites  arc  the  cause  of  cancer  they  must  have 
the  verv  novel  power  of  changing  the  entire  nature  of ,  epithelial 
cells ;  that  is,  of  generalizing  them  and  of  making  them  more  perfect 
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cells  instead  of  more  disabled  cells,  or  that  the  parasites  instead  of 
exerting  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  cells  they  infest  produce  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect.  A  satisfactory  response  to  this  kind  of  argument  was 
made  by  R.  Hertwig  (1900),  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
cancer  cells  instead  of  being  perfect  or  embryonic  in  nature, 
are  actually  the  reverse  and  show  unmistakable  signs  of  senile 
degeneration.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  protozoa 
(Actinosphserium)  after  a  long  period  of  rapid  asexual  reproduc¬ 
tion  the  cells  become  hypertrophied  and  abnormal  in  structure ;  the 
nuclei  are  much  enlarged  and  show  characteristic  morphological 
changes  which  are  due  to  protoplasmic  senility.  The  fact  that  such 
changes  are  frequent  in  cultures  of  protozoa  which  have  been  kept 
from  sexual  reproduction  for  long  periods  has  been  known  for  many 
3^ears,  and  old  age  in  these  single  cells  is  a  well-known  phenomenon 
since  Maupas’  classical  researches  in  1888  and  1889.  Hertwig’s 
contention  is  that  abnormal  epithelial  growths  do  not  occur  in  the 
young  human  tissues,  but  make  their  appearance  after  cell-prolifera¬ 
tion  has  become  less  active.  In  such  cancer  cells,  the  abnormal 
growth  is  a  sign,  not  of  youth  with  its  well-balanced  self-regulation 
which  prohibits  abnormalities,  but  of  senility  in  which  the  self¬ 
regulating  power  so  characteristic  of  all  living  things  has  been  lost. 
Secondary  evidences  of  this  degeneration  are  shown  by  the  hyper¬ 
trophied  nucleus,  frequent  amitoses  and  loss  of  the  specific  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  tissue  involved.  The  problem  of  the  aetiology  of' 
cancer  deals  with  the  direct  cause  of  this  special  increase  of  the 
dividing  energy  of  cancer  cells. 

An  epithelial  cell  in  an  adult  human  being  represents  the  Nth 
generation  of  cells  since  the  first  cleavage  of  the  egg,  and  just  as 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  319th  generation  of  Stylonychia 
pustulata,  or  the  200th  generation  of  Paramcecium  caudatum  rep¬ 
resent  the  limits  of  dividing  energy  of  these  two  organisms,  so  we 
may  say  that  the  Nth  generation  of  any  tissue  cells  represents  the 
limit  of  dividing  energy  in  these  human  cells.  In  the  case  of  Para- 
moecium,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  waning  energy  may 
be  renewed  by  artificial  means,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  little  salt 
(potassium  phosphate)  to  the  medium  in  which  they^  live  for  the 
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short  period  of  thirty  minutes,  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  worn- 
out  cells  to  a  renewed  activity,  and  instead  of  dying  like  the  organ¬ 
isms  not  thus  treated  they  divided  about  200  times  more.  This 
process  was  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  race  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  the  742d  generation  (see  Calkins  ’04).  The  dividing 
power  of  the  worn-out  cells  of  an  epithelium  is  capable  of  similar 
reinv.igoration,  even  after  the  limits  of  growth  have  been  attained, 
and  renewed  proliferation  may  take  place  in  functional  epithelium, 
giving  rise  to  abnormal  growths  which  have  been  explained  without 
calling  upon  improbable  and  inexplicable  embryonic  tissues. 

The  stimulus  to  the  renewal  of  the  dividing  activity  of  an  epithe¬ 
lial  cell  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  may  very  well  come  from  the  inclu¬ 
sions,  notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  numbers  present.  Owing 
to  the  small  size  of  these  inclusions  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  frequently  overlooked,  and  that  their  scarcity  is  somewhat  tradi¬ 
tional.  I  have  found  them  in  abundance  in  a  rapidly  growing  car¬ 
cinoma  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  less  numerous  than  in  the 
older,  more  slowly-growing  types.  If  the  analogy  with  the  worn- 
out  race  of  Paramoecium  liolds  good  for  the  epithelial  cells,  then 
would  it  be  unnecessary  to  have  a  parasite  for  each  cell  as  Ribbert 
assumes;  a  single  stimulated  cell,  if  reacting  like  Paramoecium,  would 
divide  again  and  again  after  stimulation,  and  the  effects  of  the 
parasite  would  be  a  Fernwirkung  in  a  new  sense. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  stimulus  which  a  parasite  might  thus  pro¬ 
duce  is  not  unlike  the  action  of  a  spermatozoon  in  the  egg.  In  rela¬ 
tive  volume  to  the  egg  cell  the  male  cell  is  no  greater  than  the  rela¬ 
tive  volume  of  the  X-body  to  the  epithelial  cell,  and  yet  it  produces 
the  wonderful  result  of  development.  Its  action  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  effect  of  enzymes,  and  in  support  of  this  explanation 
the  work  of  Loeb  and  others  on  artificial  parthenogenesis  has  been 
cited.  The  same  effect  as  that  of  a  spermatozoon  has  been  produced 
by  a  minute  quantity  of  magnesium  chloride,  and  the  stimulus  has 
thus  been  given  for  the  egg  to  divide  again  and  again,  while  self- 
regulation  and  differentiation  work  together  to  mold  the  cell  pro¬ 
geny  into  the  form  and  structure  of  the  organism.  Here  then  is 
the  temporary  action  of  a  foreign  substance  upon  living  protoplasm, 
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the  effects  of  which  are  felt  long  after  the  direct  contact,  and  another 
instance  of  this  special  type  of  Fernwirkung. 

If  a  toxine  of  this  type  is  at  work  in  carcinoma  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  certain  optimum  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  stimulating  effect ;  if  this  optimum  is  exceeded,  growth 
may  be  retarded ;  if  the  proper  amount  is  not  present  the  effects  will 
be  nil.  In  the  experiments  with  Paramoecium  I  found  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  salt  and  a  certain  time  of  its  action  were  necessary  for 
successful  results,  and  the  same  experience  has  been  met  with  by 
all  who  have  attempted  to  induce  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  eggs. 
This  may  be  one  explanation  of  the  slow  growth  of  cancers  in  which 
the  number  of  the  X-bodies  in  the  epithelial  cells  is  relatively  large. 
Upon  such  an  hypothesis  it  may  be  seen  that  while  possible  car¬ 
cinoma  parasites  have  no  such  effect  as  the  smallpox  organisms  for 
example,  such  parasites  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  cell 
development  and  tumor  formation  while  the  ensuing  morbidity  and 
ultimate  cachexia  might  well  be  traced  to  general  poisoning  due  to 
a  disordered  system  and  not  directly  referable  to  the  parasites  them¬ 
selves. 

Summary. 

.  I.  There  are  two  main  groups  of  inclusions  in  carcinoma,  those 
which  are  encapsuled,  and  those  without  capsules. 

2.  Encapsuled  inclusions  appear  under  several  forms,  sometimes 
definitely  cellular  in  which  case  they  are  recognizable  as  blood  cells 
or  epithelial  cells,  sometimes  variously  modified  by  degenerative 
changes  and  unrecognizable. 

3.  The  various  modifications  of  such  inclusions  have  been  vari¬ 
ously  and  erroneously  interpreted  as  stages  in  the  life  history  of 
protozoan  parasites. 

4.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  parasites  in  cell-proto¬ 
plasm  can  not  get  food  nor  rid  themselves  of  waste  products  when 
enclosed  in  capsules. 

5.  The  same  principle  may  account  for  the  degeneration  of  encap¬ 
suled  invading  cells  such  as  leucocytes,  lymphocytes,  etc. 

6.  Capsules  or  cysts  around  parasites  are  formed  not  by  the  host 
cells  but  by  the  ])arasites  at  periods  of  reproduction  or  for  protection 
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of  spores,  etc.  Capsules  around  cell  inclusions  in  carcinoma  are 
formed  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  invaded  cells. 

7.  Non-encapsuled  inclusions  in  the  form  of  secretions,  degenera¬ 
tions,  metaplasmic  modifications,  etc.,  are  likewise  present  in  cancer 
cells.  These  must  he  correctly  interpreted  before  any  parasite 
hypothesis  is  advanced. 

8.  The  X-hody  of  Behla  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  as  meta¬ 
plasmic,  degeneration  or  secretion  product,  although  it  is  not  yet 
known  to  be  independent  from  blood-cell  origin.  It  appears  with¬ 
out  a  capsule  but  lies  in  a  vacuole  in  the  cytoplasm  or  nucleus.  It 
possesses  a  granule  or  granules  which  take  up  the  chromatin  dyes 
with  marked  intensity.  In  some  cases  it  shows  strong  evidence  of 
spontaneous  movement. 

9.  Theoretical  considerations  are  not  entirely  sufficient  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  morphological  evidences  of  an  organism.  The  small 
number  of  inclusions  indicates  that  no  such  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  those  which  follow  the  presence  of  masses  of  parasites  as 
in  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever,  or  malaria,  but  experimental  results 
show  that  great  proliferating  stimuli  may  be  given  by  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  poison,  and  a  priori,  grounds  are  thus  obtained  to  justify 
the  effect,  in  this  case  a  tumor,  through  the  activity  of  a  relatively 
few  parasites. 

10.  The  proliferating  epithelial  cells  of  carcinoma  do  not  show 
the  characteristic  of  embryonic  cells,  but  rather  of  senile  degenerate 
cells  as  shown  by  cell  and  nuclear  hypertrophy,  and  by  loss  of  the 
self-regulating  power  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  young 
or  embryonic  cells. 
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Description  of  Plates. 

All  figures  are  drawn  with  the  camera  with  lens  system  of  ocular  No.  6 

Zeiss  and  Objective  1.5  Zeiss.  Magnification  about  1,800  diam.  All  inclu¬ 
sions  represented  are  from  one  case  of  carcinoma. 

Plate  /. 

Fig.  I.  A  cell-inclusion  of  unknown  origin  but  probably  a  degenerating 
epithelial  cell.  * 

Fig.  2.  Epithelial  cell  with  invaded  blood  cell  (lymphocyte). 

Fig.  3.  Cytoplasmic  degeneration  beginning  in  invading  leucocyte.  The 
nucleus  of  the  invader  is  not  3'’et  affected. 

Fig.  4.  Degenerating  lymph  cell  in  which  no  trace  of  cytoplasm  remains. 

Fig.  5.  Further  stage  in  the  degeneration  of  blood  cell.  The  chromatin  of 
the  nucleus  is  massed,  although  not  so  densely  as  in  the  preceding 
figure. 

Fig.  6.  Late  stage  of  nuclear  metamorphosis  of  an  invading  blood  cell.  The. 

thickness  of  the  capsular  rim  is  characteristic  of  the  inclusions 
in  this  stage. 

Fig.  7.  Colloidal  masses  in  a  vacuole  with  capsule,  representing  possibly, 
the  end  phase  of  degeneration  of  an  invading  cell. 

Fig.  8.  A  “  Plimmer’s  body  ”  consisting  of  vacuole,  central  spot  and  rim. 

Indicating  no  differentiated  granules  like  those  of  the  X-body. 

Fig.  9.  Homogeneous  spot  of  foreign  substance  in  cytoplasm,  characteristic 
of  many  inclusions  in  the  epithelial  cells. 

Fig.  10.  Similar  body  somewhat  larger,  with  a  characteristic  vacuole. 

Fig.  II.  Two  “  Plimmer’s  bodies”  with  central,  differentiated  spot. 

Fig.  12.  The  X-body  of  Behla,  indenting  the  nuclear  membrane,  and  with 
highly  characteristic  form  including  pseudopodial  processes  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  periphery  of  the  vacuole,  and  an  internal 
differently  staining  spot  which  is  always  sharp  and  clearly  defined. 

Fig.  13.  A  form  of  the  X-body  which  was  seen  only  two  or  three  times. 

It  stretches  between  two  adjacent  cells  and  each  enlarged  end 
contains  three  distinct  spots  which  take  the  chromatin  dyes. 

Figs.  14  and  15.  Two  characteristic  X-bodies. 

Figs.  16  and  17.  Two  similar  amaToid  masses  with  definite  granular  masses 
of  chromatin-like  substance.  One  has  a  capsule,  the  other  has 
none.  These  cannot  be  organisms  but  their  origin  is  not  made 
out. 

Fig.  18.  An  X-body  partly  embedded  in  the  polymorphic  nucleus  of  an 
epithelial  cell. 
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Plate  II. 

Fig.  19.  Epithelial  cell  with  leucocyte  invader,  and  minute  X-body  of  char¬ 
acteristic  form  and  content. 

Figs.  20  and  21.  Two  stages  in  the  degeneration  of  an  inclosed  blood  cell. 

In  the  latter  the  nucleus  is  becoming  homogeneous  and  contracted 
through  the  loss  of  nuclear  fluids. 

Figs.  22  and  23.  Two  later  stages  in  the  degeneration  of  invading  blood  cells. 

The  compact  nucleus  is  much  reduced  in  size  and  the  cytoplasm 
appears  broken. 

Last  remains  of  what  is  apparently  the  end  stage  in  degeneration 
of  the  inclosed  cell ;  nothing  is  present  but  a  homogeneous  central 
dot,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  inside  the  capsule  is  floc- 
culent  and  unformed. 

A  figure  representing  a  late  stage  in  the  degeneration  of  a  cell  with 
chromosomes.  These  are  the  “  tadpole  ”  forms  described  by  Sawt- 
schenko  and  interpreted  as  parasites  in  the  slime  formed  by  a 
degenerating  cell. 

A  cell  with  nucleus  broken  into  many  fragments  which  appear  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  characteristic  enough  to  be  regarded  by  many 
as  stages  in  the  reproduction  of  a  patasite. 

Fat-like  particles  in  an  epithelial  cell  showing  fusion  of  droplets. 
Nucleus  of  epithelial  cell  with  several  questionable  bodies  in  the 
cytoplasm  and  one  similar  bod}"  in  the  nucleus.  Suggested  as  a 
possible  early  phase  of  the  intra-nuclear  X-body. 

Figs.  29-33.  Various  phases  of  the  X-body.  In  the  last  two  the  chromatin 
material  is  in  the  form  of  minute  granules  resembling  the  nuclear 
conditions  of  many  lower  forms.  In  figure  30  the  X-body  has  the 
form  of  an  amoeboid  organism  apparently  in  the  process  of  migrat¬ 
ing  from  the  vacuole  into  an  adjacent  epithelial  cell.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  interpret  this  form  as  a  degeneration  product  or  por¬ 
tion  of  a  leucocyte.  The  chromatin  material  is  in  four  separated 
granules,  one  at  each  end  of  a  pseudopodia-like  process. 

Fig.  34.  A  stage  in  the  anaphase  of  mitosis  showing  chromosomes  and 
spindle  fibres  but  with  no  trace  of  the  X-body  at  the  poles  as 
would  be  expected  were  Borrel’s  centrosome-hypothesis  correct. 

Fig.  35.  An  intra-nuclear  X-body  with  typical  structure. 

Fig.  36.  An  enlarged  epithelial  cell  with  hypertrophied  nucleus  and  curious 
neck-like  process ;  a  type  of  cell  which  was  supposed  by  Eisen 
to  be  a  specific  parasite  of  cancer  and  named  by  him  “  Cancri- 
amceba  macroglossa.” 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 
Fig.  28. 
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Fig.  37.  A  cell  with  a  minute  inclusion  of  unknown  origin.  The  appearance 
of  the  minute  elements  within  the  vacuole  suggests  that  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  misplaced  chromosome,  but  not  enough  stages  were 
observed  to  warrant  this  interpretation. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  38.  A  stage  which  is  difficult  to  interpret  without  comparison  with  the 
earlier,  and  similar  figures.  It  represents  a  rather  late  stage  in 
the  degeneration  of  an  invading  cell  with  the  compact  nucleus 
undergoing  secondary  vacuolization  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  granules  as  represented  in  figure  6. 

Figs.  39-42.  Stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  “  nucleolus  ”  of  epithelial 
cells,  showing  the  hollow  sphere,  the  reticulated  nucleolar  body 
(figure  40,  compare  with  this  figures  53  and  54)  the  clathrate  body 
and  the  degenerate  vesicular  body  with  change  in  color  reaction. 

Fig.  43.  A  stage  analogous  to  that  of  figure  24. 

Figs.  44, 45, 46.  Various  stages  to  show  the  nature  of  the  chromatin  in  the 
X-body  in  the  form  of  separated  granules,  sometimes  of  small  size, 
sometimes  large. 

Fig.  47.  An  interesting  stage  suggestive  of  reproductive  process  in  some 
single-celled  organisms.  Each  chromatin  granule  has  its  separate 
bit  of  cytoplasm. 

Figs.  48-52.  Similar  types  frequently  found  in  this  cancer. 

Figs.  53-56.  Characteristic  intra-nuclear  forms  which  are  identical  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  X-bodies  in  the  cytoplasm.  Possibly  to  be  identified 
as  degenerations  of  the  nucleolus  as  shown  in  figure  40.  Figure 
56  is  a  curious  structure  which  were  it  not  isolated,  might  suggest 
a  stage  in  merozoite-formation  of  a  coccidium,  but  is  probably  only 
a  particular  type  of  nuclear  degeneration. 

Figs.  57  and  58.  Two  nuclei  with  buds  showing  the  possible  mode  of  origin 
of  structures  like  those  shown  in  figure  10,  etc. 

Fig.  59.  Another  mitotic  figure  in  the  metaphase  stage  showing  that  the 
spindle-poles,  although  provided  with  centrosomes  have  no  trace 
of  astrospheres. 
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ON  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  SMALLPOX  AND 

CANCER. 


By  H.  R.  Gaylord,  M.  D. 


The  idea  that  certain  points  of  similarity  exist  between  the  can¬ 
cerous  process  and  the  acute  exanthemata,  especially  smallpox,  is  by 
no  means  new.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  from  two 
entirely  different  points  of  view,  both,  however,  having  as  their 
basis  the  infectious  nature  of  cancer.  Those  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  the  cell-inclusions  of  cancer  and  vaccine  and 
find  in  these  inclusions  certain  points  of  resemblance  were  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  analogy  existing  between  the  two  problems.. 
The  second  point  of  view  is  as  yet  represented  by  Borrel,  who  has 
recently  attempted  to  show  that  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  inclusions  (which  he  views  as  often  characteristic  of  the  process 
but  not  as  parasites),  certain  points  of  similarity  can  be  traced 
which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  although  the  nature  of  the 
agent  is  as  yet  undiscovered,  both  the  epithelioses  and  epithelioma 
.  are  infectious  and  may  be  said  to  possess  a  virus  which  is  capable 
of  transmitting  the  disease.  He  supposes  the  existence  of  a  cancer 
virus,  which  is  suggested  to  him  by  results  recently  obtained  in  the 
•transplantation  of  epitheliomata  in  mice.  Regarding  the  similarity 
of  the  virus  found  in  smallpox  and  the  virus  obtained  in  sheep- 
pox  (clavelee),  Borrel  brings  many  points  of  interest,  especially 
certain  experiments  with  the  latter  which  is  found  to  pass  through 
coarser  grades  of  the  Chamberlain  filter  but  not  through  the  finest. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  details  of  Borrel’s  research,  to 
which  we  shall  later  have  to  refer,  we  may  say  that  he  favors  the 
idea  that  in  both  cancer  and  smallpox  the  infective  agent  is  a 
minute,  if  not  invisible  parasite,  and  that  the  inclusions  are  the 
result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  protoplasm  or  of  invaginated 
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leucocytes  in  process  of  disintegration.  He  finds  in  sheep-pox  a 
characteristic  inclusion  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and 
in  an  epithelioma  of  the  mouse  which  he  used  for  transplantation, 
similar  inclusions.  The  inclusions  found  in  the  corneal  epithelium 
of  the  rabbit  after  inoculation  with  vaccine,  he  believes  with  Sal- 
kowski,  can  be  reproduced  by  irritants  such  as  diphtheria  toxin,  or 
superheated  vaccine. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  work  of  Councilman,  Brinckerhoff  and 
Macgrath,  and  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  which  their  work 
on  vaccine  and  smallpox  has  found  at  the  hands  of  Calkins,  it  would 
be  profitable  to  recall  the  points  of  resemblance  which  may  be  traced 
between  cancer  and  these  processes  on  the  basis  of  the  inclusions 
found  in  both. 

The  first  author  who  especially  called  attention  to  the  similarity 
of  appearance  between  certain  forms  of  the  so-called  vaccine  body 
or  Cytoryctes  vaccinae  (Guarnieri)  was  Gorini.*  This  author  pointed 
out  that  in  inoculated  corneae  certain  larger  forms  of  the  vaccine 
body  were  frequently  surrounded  by  a  form  of  capsule,  and  that 
they  then  closely  resembled  the  cell-inclusions  of  cancer.  The  forms 
in  question  in  vaccine  had  been  described  previously  by  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Guarnieri  and  Clarke  and  were  interpreted  by  these  authors  as  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development  of  the  smaller  and  charac¬ 
teristic  vaccine  body.  A  gradual  transition  between  the  typical  vac¬ 
cine  body  and  these  larger  inclusions  could  be  traced  by  Gorini,  who 
concluded  that  they  are  developed  from  the  smaller  inclusions. 
These  larger  bodies  he  finds  possess  a  high  degree  of  similarity  in 
form  and  appearance  to  the  cell  inclusions  of  cancer. 

In  1900  we  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  inclusions  of  cancer  and 
those  of  vaccine  were  essential  in  their  nature,  although  not  identical, 
and  reinforced  by  the  publication  of  Wasielewskif  who,  to  our  mind 

*Gorini.  Centralbl,  f.  Bakteriologie  Abt.  I,  Vol.  28,  1900. 

t  The  conclusions  of  Wasielewski  are  so  important  that  it  is  not  out  of 
place  here  to  give  them  in  full : 

Contribution  to  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Vaccine - Von  Wasie¬ 

lewski  Zeitschrift  fur  Hygiene,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Part  2,  October,  1901. 

“  Conclusions.  The  vaccine  bodies  are  the  single  characteristic  structures 
which  are  found  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
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brought  all  but  convincing  proof  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
Cytoryctes  vaccinse,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions 
surrounding  both  problems  were  identical  and  that  if  the  inclusions 
in  vaccine  were  parasites,  the  inclusions  in  cancer  were  likewise 
parasites. 

i 

in  vaccine  and  variola.  These  are  absent  in  normal  epithelial  cells  of  the 
skin  and  under  all  other  conditions.  The  bacteria  described  as  the  specific 
factors  in  vaccine  are  saprophytes  and  have  no  etiological  significance  as 
shown  by  the  efficiency  of  lymph  entirely  free  from  bacteria. 

“  2.  The  characteristic  vaccine  bodies  invariably  appear  in  the  corneal 
epithelium  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  potent  vaccine. 

“  3.  The  same  structures  can  not  be  induced  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
cornea  in  rabbits  in  any  other  way. 

“  4.  It  is  impossible  that  the  vaccine  bodies  are  leucocytes  or  degeneration 
products  of  leucocytes. 

“  5.  The  derivation  of  these  bodies  from  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells 
is  disproven  by,  first,  their  appearance  in  perfectly  normal  cells ;  second,  their 
presence  in  cells  which  are  undergoing  mitosis ;  third,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  smallest  of  these  bodies  at  the  periphery  of  the  lesion,  where  they  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  peripheries  of  the  cells  most  widely  distant  from 
the  nuclei. 

“  6.  The  origin  of  these  bodies  from  the  cell  protoplasm  as  the  result  ot 
the  specific  action  of  an  organism  supposedly  invisible  because  of  its  minute¬ 
ness,  can  not  be  proven  or  entirely  disproven  but  is  rendered  throughout 
improbable  on  the  following  grounds :  a.  Because  the  specific  factor  of  vac¬ 
cine  can  be  removed  by  filtration  for  which  reason  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  it  to  be  an  infinitely  minute  organism,  b.  Because  the  vaccine 
bodies  appear  in  cells  undergoing  division  in  which  the  karyokinetic  figures 
show  the  characteristic  protoplasmic  radiation  and  the  figures  themselves  are 
derived  from  the  central  portion  of  the  cytoplasm,  which  according  to  the 
views  of  Hueckel  is  first  affected  by  the  specific  action  of  vaccine. 
c.  Because  a  similar  specific  transformation  involving  alone  special  portions 
of  the  protoplasm  has  never  been  proven  in  any  other  case.  d.  Because  the 
extensive  and  rapid  appearance  of  degeneration  and  vacuole  formation  as 
that  of  the  granulated  degeneration  of  the  vaccine  bodies  has  never  been 
observed  in  any  of  the  degeneration  processes  of  the  protoplasm,  because 
the  development  of  such  characteristic  cell-inclusions  can  not  be  compared 
with  any  known  form  of  cellular  degeneration,  e.  Because  the  impotent 
filtrate  of  vaccine  lymph  has  no  specific  toxin  action  upon  the  epithelium. 

“  7.  Size,  form  and  structure,  distribution  and  extension  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  evidences  of  division  and  degenera- 


Our  analog}'  extended  likewise  to  the  examination  of  fresh  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  we  found  certain  hyaline  bodies  which  we  compared 
to  the  so-called  fresh  vaccine  body. 

On  the  same  date  of  the  same  year  Bose*  published  an  article 
advancing  exactly  the  same  idea  but  including  sheep-pox,  a  disease 
which  we  had  not  been  able  to  study.  Bose  went  so  far  as  to 
classify  these  diseases  and  believes  that  they  form  a  group  of  sporo- 
zoan  infections.  Bose  gives  an  exhaustive  description  of  sheep-pox, 
the  virus  of  which  causes  epithelial  lesions  and  connective  tissue 
nodules  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  In  the  exudate  obtained  from 
fresh  postules  he  found  characteristic  epithelial  cells  containing 
highly  refractive  bodies  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  and  similar 
free  bodies,  many  very  small,  which  presented  characteristics  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  inclusions  in  the  cells.  He  finds  that  some  of  the  inclusions 
and  free  bodies  take  the  nuclear  stain,  although  irregularly.  In 

tion  forms,  speak  for  the  supposition  of  Guarnieri  that  the  vaccine  bodies 
are  parasites  (schmarotzi)  within  the  cells, 

“  8.  The  changes  which  the  presence  of  the  vaccine  bodies  induce  in  the 
cells  support  this  view. 

“9.  The  propagation  of  vaccine  through  forty-eight  generations  by  inocu¬ 
lation  on  the  cornea  of  rabbits  proves  that  an  active  continuous  proliferation 
of  the  vaccine  bodies  occurs  at  the  site  of  inoculation. 

“  10.  That,  besides  the  vaccine  bodies  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  no  other 
organisms  are  either  microscopically  or  bacteriologically  demonstrable,  and 
the  constant  reappearance  of  the  vaccine  bodies  to  the  forty-eighth  genera¬ 
tion  is  demonstrable.” 

The  author  concludes  that  the  supposition  of  Guarnieri  that  the  vaccine 
body  is  the  vaccine  organism  must  be  viewed  as  extremely  probable. 

The  importance'  which  we  attached  to  W asielewski’s  work  and  our  point 
of  view  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  manuscript 
of  an  address  given  by  us  in  Detroit  February  21,  1902,  before  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society :  “  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  apply  all  of  these 

conclusions  to  the  organisms  of  cancer,  inasmuch  as  the  experimental  basis 
in  cancer  is  infinitely  more  limited,  but  by  a  realization  of  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  two  problems,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  definite  establishment 
of  the  vaccine  body  as  the  vaccine  organism  places  us  a  great  step  forward 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  true  significance  of  these  characteristic  cell- 
inclusions  in  cancer.” 


■*Bosc.  Archives  de  Medecine  Experimentale.  Vol.  XIII,  N0.3.  May,  1901. 
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many,  however,  the  central  portion  of  the  body  takes  a  chromatic 
stain.  Similar  inclusions  are  to  be  found  in  the  cells  forming  the 
connective  tissue  nodules.  The  inclusions  vary  in  size  from  bodies 
not  larger  than  a  micrococciis  to  large  structures  either  spherical  or 
of  irregular  form  %mth  a  more  refractive  central  body.  All  the  in¬ 
clusions  are  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  zone  of 
clear  protoplasm.  Bose  inoculated  the  cornea  in  a  number  of  sheep 
and  obtained  a  lesion  similar  to  that  of  vaccine,  the  inclusions  being 
very  abundant  by  the  sixth  day.  As  controls  he  inoculated  the 
cornea  with  pathogenic  bacteria,  fungi,  dust  and  superheated  sheep 
virus.  In  no  case  were  inclusions  formed  which  could  be  compared 
to  the  inclusions  following  inoculation  with  the  fresh  virus. 

Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  Bose’s  paper,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  definitely  establishes 
the  presence  of  characteristic  inclusions  and  shows  that  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  virus  is  similar  to  that  of  vaccine.  Neither  Wasielewski 
nor  Borrel  describes  intranuclear  inclusions  in  vaccine  or  smallpox, 
but  Bose*  has  since  published  a  paper  on  the  parasite  of  variola 
which  appeared  the  24th  of  October,  1903,  describing  practically  all 
the  forms  observed  by  Councilman.  His  paper,  although  appearing 
several  months  after  Councilman’s  preliminary  announcement, 
affords  an  independent  observation  of  these  structures.  Thus  far  in 
sheep-pox  no  intranuclear  forms  have  been  observed. 

The  only  reference  to  nuclear  inclusions  in  vaccine,  which  in  the 
light  of  Councilman’s  work  receives  a  renewed  interest,  is  that  of 
Gorini.f  Gorini  found  that  certain  forms  of  the  Cytoryctes  vaccinse 
could  be  found  within  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  inocu¬ 
lated  cornea,  and  that  many  of  the  inclusions  were  so  placed  in 
relation  to  the  nucleus  that  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  either 
penetrating  or  being  cast  off  from  the  nucleus.  Many  of  the  intra¬ 
nuclear  inclusions  are  of  the  larger  variety ;  i.  e.,  those  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  closely  resembling  the  inclusions  of  cancer.  Gorini 
concluded  that  either  the  Cytoryctes  is  a  parasite  which  infects  the 

*Bosc.  Comptes  rendiis  des  Seances  de  la  Societe  de  Biologie  T.  LV. 
p.  1204. 

f  Gorini.  Centralblatt  f.  Bakteriologie.  Abt.  I.  Vol.  29,  1901. 
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nucleus  and  in  many  cases  passes  then  to  the  protoplasm  (or  the 
reverse),  or  that  the  Cytoryctes  is  not  a  parasite  but  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  body  derived  from  the  nucleus.  Which  of  these  hypotheses 
he  favors  Gorini  does  not  state. 

The  presence  of  typical  birdseye  inclusions  within  the  nuclei  in 
cancer  was  first  noted  by  Steinhaus.*  A  simple  reference  to  his 
illustrations  clearly  defines  this  point.  Plimmerf  likewise  found  the 
same  inclusions  in  nuclei  and  gave  an  illustration  representing  this 
phase.  Their  presence  has  also  been  noted,  described  and  illustrated 
by  Apolant  and  Embden,  who  in  contradistinction  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  authors,  who  held  them  to  be  parasites,  believed  that  many 
of  the  birdseye  inclusions  are  derived  from  the  nucleus  as  the  result 
of  degenerative  changes.  In  fact,  Apolant  and  Embden  believe  that 
the  birdseye  inclusions  in  the  protoplasm  and  the  birdseye  inclusions 
in  the  nuclei  are  produced  by  different  processes  and  can  not  argee 
with  Nosske  that  the  only  source  of  the  inclusions  is  the  degenerated 
protoplasm.  This  criticism  applies  to  Greenough,  who  preceded 
Nosske  in  attributing  these  inclusions  to  secretive  processes  in  the 
protoplasm.  The  presence  of  inclusions  in  the  nucleus  likewise 
diminishes  the  value  of  such  experiments  as  those  made  under 
Aschoff’s  direction  by  Spirlas,  in  which  the  introduction  of  foreign 
cells  into  the  peritoneum  of  animals  leads  to  the  formation  of  in¬ 
clusions  in  their  leucocytes  which  present  a  similarity  to  birdseye 
inclusions.  These  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  inclusions  are 
the  result  of  foreign  bodies  entering  the  cells  from  without.  They 
must  also  be  found  in  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes,  if  Aschoff’s 
criticism  is  to  hold.  Eor  the  nucleus  these  authors  assume  that  the 
birdseye  inclusions  are  formed  in  various  ways.  They  assume  these 
bodies  are  formed  within  the  nucleus  and  that  the  central  body 
which  is  often  acidophile  is  derived  from  the  nucleolus  of  the  cell, 
which  is  basophile,  by  some  process  which  simply  changes  its  stain¬ 
ing  affinity.  The  inclusions  with  acidophile  central  bodies  are  in 
appearance  identical  with  the  inclusions  in  the  protoplasm.  They 
suggested  that  in  many  cases  extrusion  of  the  nucleolus  with  trans- 

*Steinhaus.  Virchow’s  Archiv.  Bd.  126. 

tPlimmer.  The  Practitioner.  April,  1899, 
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formation  of  its  staining  affinities  might  account  for  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  inclusions  in  the  protoplasm.  The  idea  that  the 
inclusions  with  acidophile  central  bodies  might  have  penetrated  into 
the  nuclei  from  the  protoplasm,  in  which  case  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  a  mysterious  transformation  of  the  staining  affinities  of 
the  central  body,  does  not  of  course  occur  to  these  authors,  whose 
purpose  is  to  show  that  the  inclusions  are  derived  from  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  cells  and  have  not  entered  from  without. 

Borrel,  who  appears  for  the  present  to  lay  less  stress  on  the 
centrosome  as  the  origin  of  the  inclusions,  believes  on  the  other 
hand  that  in  most  cases  they  are  metamorphosed  leucocytes.  That 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  prove  that  an  object  in  a  hardened 
section  is  passing  in  either  direction  must  be  apparent.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  unless  we  assume  a  multiplicity  of  sources  for 
these  so  characteristic  inclusions  we  are  not  able  to  satisfy  the  many 
observers  who  have  studied  them  from  other  than  the  parasitic 
standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  view  them  as  parasites 
offer  but  one  explanation,  and  are  reinforced  by  the  presence  in 
other  recognizedly  infectious  processes  of  the  epithelium  of  inclu¬ 
sions  likewise  viewed  as  parasites,  which  they  closely  resemble. 

In  our  original  publication*  we  noted  the  presence  of  intranuclear 
inclusions  but  devoted  our  attention  more  definitely  to  the  cyto¬ 
plasmic  forms.  Since  the  publication  of  Councilman’s  article  Cal¬ 
kins  has  demonstrated  the  frequent  occurrence  of  typical  intranuclear 
birdseye  inclusions,  thus  confirming  the  observations  of  Steinhaus, 
Plimmer  and  Apolant  and  Embden.  The  work  of  Councilman, 
showing  the  presence  of  a  complete  cycle  of  an  intranuclear  organism 
in  smallpox,  must  undoubtedly  call  attention  to  the  importance  and 
shed  light  on  the  probable  significance  of  characteristic  intranuclear 
inclusions  in  cancer.  If  the  restrictions  of  Apolant  and  Embden 
are  correct  in  the  case  of  the  intranuclear  inclusions  of  cancer,  they 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  intranuclear  inclusions  of  Council¬ 
man  in  smallpox,  and  Gorini  in  vaccine.  The  only  essential  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  cases,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  is  that 
vaccine  and  variola  are  accepted  as  certainly  infectious  and  cancer 
is  not. 


*Third  Annual  Report  of  this  Laboratory  for  the  year  1900. 
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The  grounds  on  which  most  pathologists  refuse  to  see  in  cancer 
an  infectious  process  is  that  as  yet  all  experiments  calculated  to 
show  the  infectious  nature  of  cancer  have  as  their  basis  the  trans- 
plantability  of  the  cancer  cell.  In  the  case  of  Borrel,  however,  the 
transplantation  results  appear  to  have  brought  conviction  of  the 
infective  nature  of  the  process.  His  belief  that  the  inclusions  both 
in  cancer  and  smallpox  are  not  parasites  leads  him  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  organism  of  cancer  must  be  of  ultra-microscopic  dimensions. 

For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  consider  what  is  the  evidence  of 
ultra-minute  organisms  for  vaccine,  variola  and  sheep-pox.  The 
virus  of  sheep-pox  has  been  shown  by  Borrel  to  pass  through  the 
Berkefeld  and  the  coarser  grades  of  the  Chamberlain  filter.  Vaccine 
is  supposed  not  to  pass  through  any  of  the  bacteria-proof  filters. 
W'e  are,  however,  informed  by  Dr.  Georges  Dryer  that  he  has 
recently  succeeded  in  passing  vaccine  through  Berkefeld  bougies 
which  were  proof  against  the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  recog- 
nizedly  one  of  the  more  minute  bacilli.  This  being  the  case,  vaccine 
is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  virus  of  sheep-pox.  Mouth- 
and-claw  disease,  which  is  mentioned  by  Borrel  as  one  of  the  filter¬ 
able  infective  agents,  has,  however,  nothing  otherwise  in  common 
with  vaccine  and  has  been  shown  by  Wasielewski  never  to  produce 
inclusions  or  lesions  in  the  cornea  which  can  in  any  way  be  com¬ 
pared  to  vaccine  and  sheep-pox.  Should  zve  conclude  that  in  these 
diseases  zjue  are  dealing  zvith  a  micro  parasite? 

Borrel  in  his  publication  brings  light  on  this  point.  In  his  filtra¬ 
tion  experiments  with  sheep-pox  he  discovered  that  when  he  diluted 
the  virus  with  tap  water,  after  four  days  there  developed  in  the 
filtered  and  otherwise  sterile  virus  a  small  protozoon,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Micromonas  Mesnili.  The  organism  when  in  its 
largest  form  in  the  virus  (it  is  of  course  impossible  to  affirm  that 
the  organism  under  other  conditions  does  not  possess  a  still  larger 
phase),  was  three  or  four  microns  long  and  as  many  wide.  That 
the  organism  in  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  virus  was  shown 
when  distilled  or  sterilized  water  was  used  to  dilute- the  virus.  Borrel 
found  that  this  organism  followed  the  same  law  as  the  active  principle 
of  the  virus,  that  is,  it  passed  through  the  filters  through  which  the 
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virus  passed  and  was  held  back  by  filters  which  were  proof  against 
the  virus.  That  the  organism  passed  through  in  some  practically 
invisible  spore  form  and  then  developed  on  the  suitable  medium  of 
the  virus  was  shown  by  its  appearance  in  virus  only  after  four  days 
and  the  impossibility  of  detecting  it  in  filtered  water  in  which  the 
larger  forms  did  not  develop.  Borrel  was  forced  to  conclude  that 

Le  passage  a  travers  un  filtre  n’implique  pas  forcement.Tidee  d’un 
microbe  invisible.”*  With  these  facts  before  him,  however,  Borrel 
pronounces  against  the  inclusions  as  parasites  and  believes  that  the 
organism  will  prove  to  be  a  small  if  not  an  invisible  organism. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Borrel’s  Micromonas  shows  as  its  largest 
form  an  organism  considerably  smaller  than  the  larger  inclusions 
of  vaccine,  variola  and  cancer.  However,  to  assume  that  because 
the  spore  of  an  organism  is  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  filter,  its  largest  form  would  be  within  a  certain  limit  of  size, 
is  not  justified  by  biological  knowledge.  Calkins  has  described  a 
protozoon,  Lymphosporidium  trutte,  the  spores  of  which  are  one 
and  one-half  microns  and  divide  into  six  sporozoites  each  less  than 
one-half  a  micron  in  diameter.  Borrel  likewise  points  out  that  there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  smaller  forms  of  motile,  ani¬ 
mate  parasites  and  bacteria  of  relatively  the  same  dimensions.  The 
first  are  more  plastic  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  pores  of 
the  filter  and  pass  through  where  bacteria  are  held  back.  In  all 
probability  the  sporozoites,  of  Lymphosporidium  truttae,  less  than 
one-half  a  micron  in  diameter,  would  pass  through  a  bacteria-procf 
filter  and  yet  the  largest  form  of  this  organism  is  a  multinuclear 
amoeba  twenty-five  microns  in  diameter. 

For  this  reason  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  filtra¬ 
tion  experiments  are  opposed  to  the  protozoan  theory  of  smallpox. 
What  must  we  conclude  then  in  the  light  of  Councilman’s  and  Cal- 


*  Without  attempting  to  discuss  all  the  filterable  viruses  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients  passes  through  the  Berkefeld  bougie 
but  not  the  fine  Chamberlain.  Without  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Commission  which  has  been  so  sharply  criticised  by  Carrol,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  relation  of  the  mosquito  to  this  disease  strongly  suggests 
a  protozoon,  perhaps  an  extremely  small  one. 
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kill's  observations?  If  these  observations  are  correct  we  have  an 
intranuclear  and  protoplasmic  parasite  of  considerable  dimensions, 
which,  in  one  of  its  phases,  passes  through  a  Berkefeld  bougie.  The 
cytoplasmic  and  certain  intranuclear  forms  described  by  Gorini  have 
a  recognized  similarity  of  appearance  to  the  cytoplasmic  and  intra¬ 
nuclear  inclusions  in  cancer.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  the  analogy 
further  is  found  in  our  inability  thus  far  to  separate  from  the 
epithelial  cells  in  cancer  an  infective  agent  capable  of  producing 
cancer  even  in  animals  of  the  same  species.  All  of  the  experiments 
in  cancer  have  as  their  basis  the  epithelial  cell,  and  it  has  thus  far 
been  impossible  to  apply  with  success  filtration  experiments  similar 
to  those  of  Borrel  and  others  in  smallpox.  For  this  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Borrel,  who  believes  in  the  infective 
nature  of  cancer,  should  seek  its  solution  in  an  ultra-microscopic 
organism.  It  would  appear  that  the  closest  analogy  which  we  can 
draw  between  smallpox  and  cancer  is  the  presence  of  the  inclusions 
in  the  epithelial  cells,  and  it  would  seem  that  filtration,  even  in  the 
light  of  Borrel’s  experiments,  in  no  way  shakes  the  conclusions  of 
Councilman  and  Calkins. 

We  have  maintained  from  the  first  that  the  solution  of  the  vaccine- 
variola  problem,  with  the  establishment  of  the  vaccine  body  as  the 
vaccine  organism,  would  bring,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  probable  protozoan  nature  of  the  inclusions  of  can¬ 
cer.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  in  cancer  is  unfortunately  greater 
than  in  smallpox,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  experimental  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
inclusions  of  the  exanthemata  have  already  thrown  a  suggestive 
light  on  the  question  of  the  inclusions  in  cancer.  As  the  whole 
question  stands,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  importance  of  ques¬ 
tionable  inclusions  in  processes  with  obscure  etiology  has  greatly 
increased,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  inclusions  of  cancer  as 
parasites  has  gained  rather  than  lost  ground  as  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  last  two  years. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL 

DEPARTMENT 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clowes,  Ph.D. 


A  brief  summary  of  the  work  carried  out  in  the  biological- 
chemical  department  since  the  completion  of  the  new  laboratory 
was  presented  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report.  In  the  absence  of 
sufficient  reliable  analytical  data  it  was  decided  to  postpone  publica¬ 
tion  of  results,  especially  those  bearing  upon  the  metabolism  of 
patients  suffering  from  cancer,  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  had  been  accumulated.  The  work  of  the 
chemical  department,  either  in  progress  or  contemplated,  was  con¬ 
sidered  under  three  main  heads :  ( i )  Studies  in  metabolism  regard¬ 
ing  the  equilibrium  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  chlorides,  etc.,  in  the 
system,  and  including  work  on  the  stomach  contents,  blood  and 
urine;  (2)  Micro-chemical  investigations  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  evidence  regarding  the  cause  of  cancer  and  the  nature  of 
the  disturbances  taking  place  in  the  metabolism  of  the  individual 
cancer-cells;  (3)  Attempts  to  cure  cases  suffering  from  cancer  by 
means  of  serum-therapeutic  treatment  or  chemical  agencies,  the 
possible  value  of  which  had  been  indicated  by  investigations  carried 
out  under  the  two  first  heads.  To  these  three  main  lines  of  work 
must  be  added  a  fourth,  to  which  a  considerable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years ;  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  cancerous  material  and  the  serum  of  cancer  cases  for 
haemolysins,  precipitines,  etc.,  applying  the  principles  evolved  in 
immunity  studies  carried  out  in  other  directions. 

The  work  included^  under  the  heading  of  metabolism  is  prac¬ 
tically  completed  and  the  results  obtained  are  to  be  found  in  a 
series  of  papers  published  in  this  report  dealing  with  the  nitrogen 
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and  chlorine  equilibrium  established  between  the  food  and  excreta 
of  cancer  cases,  and  the  influence  of  varied  proportions  of  salts 
in  the  diet  upon  the  blood  and  urine.  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  improving  the 
nutrition  of  patients  suffering  from  tumors  which  from  their  nature 
and  location  are  capable  of  interfering  with  the  proper  assimilation 
of  food. 

A  paper  has  also  been  included  dealing  with  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  in  cancer  as  compared  with  normal  and  other  pathological 
conditions  and  indicating  to  what  extent  chemical  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  that  organ  can  be  utilized  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and 
also  endeavoring  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  in 
osmotic  equilibrium  which  lead  to  an  interference  with  the  normal 
secretions. 

In  a  paper  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  diagnosing  cancer  by 
considering  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  various  urinary  con¬ 
stituents  it  is  pointed  out  that  any  indications  obtained  by  this  means 
regarding  the  location  of  a  tumor  are  purely  the  result  of  secondary 
interferences  with  the  metabolic  equilibrium  of  the  cells  of  the  organs 
involved,  and  that  no  specific  cancer  reaction  can  be  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  this  means. 

Abstracts  of  papers  published  in  other  journals  dealing  more 
particularly  with  the  physico-chemical  problems  involved  in  the 
osmotic  equilibrium  of  a  variety  of  pathological  cases  have  been 
included. 

Throughout  the  work  referred  to  above  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  present  a  thorough  summary  of  the  literature  to  date  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  to  point  out  wherein  the  work  carried  out  in  this 
Laboratory  is  in  agreement  with  or  deviates  from  that  of  previous 
investigators. 

Under  the  second  head  of  micro-chemical  research  a  paper  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  staining  reaction  of  mast  cells,  etc.,  has  already  been 
published,  and  further  work  of  this  nature  dealing  more  especially 
with  the  cancer-cells  themselves  is  already  in  course  of  completion. 
Special  effort  is  being  devoted  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  an 
immunity  against  cancer,  and  horses  are  being  employed  for  the 
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preparation  of  sera.  The  results  obtained  in  this  direction  are  not, 
however,  sufficiently  positive  to  permit  of  any  immediate  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  the  ultimate  probability  of  success.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  a  series  of  cancer  mice,  kindly  put  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Laboratory  by  Professor  Jensen,  has  made  it  possible  to  commence 
experiments  on  immunity  on  a  much  larger  scale  and  with  much 
greater  likelihood  of  success  than  was  possible  when  dealing  with 
human  cases  exclusively. 

In  view  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  employment  of  X-rays 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  a  short  note  on  the  influence  which 
they  exert  on  the  metabolism  of  normal  animals  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  report. 

A  series  of  analyses  of  mouse  tumors  taken  at  various  stages  of 
development  is  being  carried  out  in  this  Laboratory  at  the  present 
time.  Such  tumors,  having  an  absolutely  common  source,  aflford  a 
much  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison  than  can  be  hoped  for 
from  a  series  of  human  tumors. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  possible  early  diagnosis,  tumors  and 
the  blood  sera  of  cancer  cases  have  been  examined  for  hsemoly- 
sins,  precipitines,  etc.  Whilst  certain  positive  results  have  been 
obtained,  it  has  not  at  present  been  possible  to  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  reactions  in  question  were  directly  dependent 
upon  the  cancer,  or  the  result  of  some  secondary  interference. 
With  the  cancer  mice  at  our  disposal  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  positive  results  bearing  on  the  question  of 
immunity  and  serum  diagnosis,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  devote 
the  special  attention  of  this  Laboratory  during  the  forthcoming 
year. 


STUDIES  IN  CANCER  METABOLISM. 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.,  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Ph.  B.,  and  H.  H. 

Glosser,  M.  D. 


A  review  of  the  literature  published  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  on  the  equilibrium  of  nitrogenous  bodies  and  salts 
in  cases  of  impaired  metabolism  makes  it  apparent  that  the  most 
divergent  views  are  held  on  this  subject  by  different  investi¬ 
gators.  Marked  disturbances  in  the  secretion  of  urea  and  chlo¬ 
rides  in  cachectic  cancer  cases  were  first  observed  by  Vogel, 
Rommelaire,  Jacoby  and  others,  but  these  early  investigators 
made  very  little  attempt  to  carry  out  strict  analyses  on  the 
food  stuffs  consumed  in  comparison  with  the  waste  products 
excreted.  Muller  and  Klemperer  (to  whose  publications  a  de¬ 
tailed  reference  will  be  made  later)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  influence  of  toxic  bodies  produced  from  tumors  a  loss 
of  nitrogen  was  suffered  by  the  body,  while  Moraczewski  in  the 
majority  of  his  cases  finds  a  retention  of  nitrogen  in  the  system, 
the  amount  contained  in  the  food  being  in  excess  of  that  secreted  in 
the  urine  and  faeces.  Similar  differences  of  opinion  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  works  of  Muller,  Laudenheimer,  Schopp,  Bouveret,  Bohne 
and  Moraczewski  on  the  retention  or  secretion  of  chlorides.  A 
considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
blood  of  certain  cancer  cases  has  been  observed  by  Moraczewski, 
and  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  greatly  increased  quantities 
of  chlorides  are  retained  by  certain  organs  of  the  body,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  an  oedematous  condition  is  to  be  observed. 
In  many  of  the  cases  investigated  disturbances  in  the  equilibrium 
of  salts  were  found  to  be  associated  with  an  impaired  secreting 
function  of  the  kidney,  which  would  make  a  clear  differentiation 
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between  cause  and  effect  extremely  difficult.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  in  physical  and  physiological  chemistry  since  the  publica  ¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  these  early  investigators.  The  laws  of  osmosis 
governing  the  equilibrium  between  soluble  salts,  the  body  fluids  and 
the  cells  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  large  quantities  of 
sodium  chloride,  for  example,  could  be  retained  in  the  system,  as 
has  been  claimed  by  some  writers,  without  the  retention  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  maintain,  at  any  rate  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  osmotic  equilibrium,  which  would  cause  an 
increase  in  body  weight.  The  ability  of  certain  electrolytes  to  aid 
in  the  removal  of  products  of  suboxidation  from  the  system,  has 
long  been  recognized  and  more  recently  the  studies  of  -Koppe, 
Hamburger,  Gerber,  etc.,  on  the  metabolism  of  blood  cells  have 
demonstrated  the  significant  role  played  by  chlorine  ions  in  the 
removal  of  products  of  oxidation  from  the  cell.  It  is  perfectly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  toxic  bodies  produced  from  a  tumor  might  seriously 
interfere  with  normal  osmosis ;  also  that  the  abnormal  products  pro¬ 
duced  through  the  disintegration  of  cells  and  the  influence  of  toxins 
might  prevent  to  a  certain  extent  the  dissociation  of  salts,  thus  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  normal  function  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  osmotic  tension  which  they  exert  and  lead  to  their  retention  in 
larger  quantities  in  the  system,  such  a  process  being  accumulative 
in  its  action.  Loeb,  Matthews,  Calkins,  etc.,  have  shown  how  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  role  played  by  electrolytes  in  the  stimulation  of 
individual  cells,  and  the  possible  influence  of  disturbances  in  osmotic 
equilibrium  of  the  cell  leading  to  its  proliferation  can  scarcely  be 
ignored. 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  summarize 
the  existing  literature  bearing  on  the  problem  of  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  metabolism  in  cancer  as  compared  with  the  normal,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  record  some  results  having  a  bearing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  obtained  in  this  Laboratory  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years.  Whilst  our  main  object  in  carrying  out  these  experi¬ 
ments  has  been  to  find  some  means  of  improving  the  nutrition 
of  cases  in  which  tumors  have  directly  or  indirectly  interfered 
with  the  proper  assimilation  of  food,  and  also  to  study  the 
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effects  exerted  by  various  salts  and  chemical  bodies  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  food  or  on  direct  injection,  the  exact 
analyses  carried  out  from  day  to  day  on  the  diet,  urine  and  faeces, 
and  frequently  on  the  blood,  enables  us  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  discrepancies  observed  in  the  literature  and  to  arrive  at  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  which  will  be  referred  to  at  a  later  stage. 

In  reviewing  the  early  literature  one  of  the  things  that  first 
impresses  itself  on  one’s  mind  is  the  absence  of  accurate  data 
regarding  the  diet,  the  frequent  disregard  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
and  chlorine  in  the  faeces  and  the  failure  to  record  variations  in 
the  weight  of  patients.  It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
or  less  accurate  balance  between  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
tumor,  the  loss  of  body  proteid,  the  formation  of  oedematous 
fluids  and  all  such  factors,  when  considered  in  conjunction,  with 
the  differences  between  intake  and  output  of  nitrogenous  bodies 
and  salts  in  a  given  period  of  time.  In  work  of  this  nature  the 
sources  of  experimental  error,  especially  in  the  hospitals,  are,  as 
Muller  points  out,  extremely  numerous.  Our  own  experience 
has  taught  us  that  unless  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  a  patient 
is  obtained,  or  at  least  of  all  those  immediately  concerned  with 
the  charge  of  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  look  for  even 
moderately  reliable  results,  however  accurate  the  work  in  the 
laboratory  may  be.  It  is  very  probable  that  careless  patients, 
especially  those  capable  of  moving  freely  about  the  wards,  have 
deceived  those  who  were  interested  in  studying  their  meta¬ 
bolism,  not  only  as  regards  their  diet  but  also  with  reference  to 
the  twenty-four-hour  secretion  of  urine,  a  fact  which  might  well 
explain  the  contradictory  results  obtained  by  different  authori¬ 
ties.  One  surprising  source  of  error  frequently  met  with  in  the 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
diet.  Milk  without  any  addition  of  chlorides  contains  consider¬ 
ably  less  chlorine  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  than  does  the 
normal  diet,  consequently  a  diminished  secretion  of  chlorides 
would  be  observed  in  the  urine,  and  is  not  necessarily  in  any 
sense  attributable  to  the  influence  of  a  tumor  or  other  patho¬ 
logical  cause. 
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V^ogel,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  quantitatively  the  con- 
stitutents  of  the  urine  of  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  observed  a 
daily  secretion  of  urea  under  8  grams  and  assumed  that  an  actual 
retention  of  proteids  took  place  in  the  blood  in  excess  of  those 
consumed  in  order  to  provide  the  materials  required  by  the  tumor 
cells  in  their  development.  Since,  however,  no  records  of  the  diet, 
of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  stools  or  the  body  weight  of  the 
patient  are  recorded,  this  conclusion  is  scarcely  justifiable.  Rom- 
.melaire,  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  Gregoire  confirmed 
Vogehs  observation  of  a  greatly  diminished  secretion  of  urea,  but 
these  investigators  seem  also  to  have  overlooked  the  probable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  proteids  in  the  diet,  and  whilst  reference  is  made  to  diarrhoea, 
no  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  that 
source.  Robin  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  views  held 
by  the  above-named  writers,  claiming  that  in  well-nourished  can¬ 
cer  cases  the  urea  secretion  was  normal,  and  assumed  that  the 
diminution  of  nitrogen  in  the  urea  was  simply,  to  be  attributed 
to  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  diet.  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz  supports  Robin,  finding  in  certain  cancer  cases  high 
urea  secretion,  reaching  17  and  25  grams  per  diem,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  toxins  secreted  by  the 
tumor,  whilst  certain  nonmalignant  tumors  show  results  as  low 
as  4  grams  per  diem. 

The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  can  be  said  to  have  any 
real  value  was  published  by  Jacoby  in  1887.  This  author  compared 
the  daily  nitrogen  excretion  of  a  normal  individual  with  that  of  a 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  liver  associated  with  jaundice,  both  cases 
receiving  identically  the  same  diet.  He  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  whilst  a  normal  individual  could  be  made  to  gain  weight  and 
secrete  less  than  12  grams  of  nitrogen  daily,  the  cancer  case  would 
lose  weight  and  as  much  as  18  grams  nitrogen  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  urine. 

The  next  paper  on  cancer  metabolism  possessed  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  value  was  published  in  1889  Friedrich  Muller,  who 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  proteid  equilibrium  in  a  series 
of  nine  cancer  cases,  in  some  of  which  nutrition  was  mechanically 
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interfered  with  by  the  tumor,  and  compared  the  results  so  ob¬ 
tained  with  experiments  previously  carried  out  by  himself  and 
othei  investig'ators  (Senator,  Monk  and  Zunz)  on  starving  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Muller  are  extremely 
interesting.  He  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  in  all  his  cases 
in  spite  of  a  rapid  development  of  the  tumor  more  or  less  loss  of 
nitrogen  was  suffered  by  the  body  as  a  whole  when  the  heavy 
loss  of  that  substance  in  the  faeces  was  taken  into  account.  He 
^also  proved  that  this  loss  was  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the 
loss  of  body  weight  wh.en  due  allowance  was  made  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  oedematous  fluid.  He  further  demonstrated  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  was  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  developing  tumor  in  such  a  manner  that  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  by  the  faeces  was  practically  equal  to  that  contained 
in  the  food,  the  condition  of  starvation  thus  established  was 
very  comparable  with  that  obtained  in  his  experiments  on  starv¬ 
ing  normal  individuals.  In  studying  the  influence  of  toxins  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tumor,  Muller  made  one  very  valuable  observation 
to  the  effect  that  whilst  the  average  loss  per  kilo  of  body  weight 
per  diem  was  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  starving  healthy  indi¬ 
viduals  only  .103  grams  nitrogen,  that  of  four  cachectic  cancer 
cases  amounted  to  .175,  .225,  .166  and  .146  respectively.  He  also 
noted  that  even  in  one  case  in  which  the  appetite  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  under  experiment  was  considerable,  it  was  still  found 
impossible  actually  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  equilibrium, 
although  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  assimilated  was 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  required  by  a 
normal  individual  of  the  same  weight.  He  notes  similar  results 
in  a  case  of  typhoid  during  the  early  period  of  the  disease  and 
whilst  the  patient  was  suffering  from  toxic  symptoms,  the  exactly 
reverse  results  being  obtained  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
Muller  concludes  that  in  all  cases  of  cancer  the  destruction  of 
proteid  suffered  by  the  body  owing  to  faulty  nutrition  and  toxic 
effects  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  proteid  of  the  growing 
tissue  of  the  tumor,  and  that  consequently  a  loss  of  nitrogen  is 
always  suffered  by  the  system.  He  attributes  the  coma  of  car- 
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cinoma  to  auto-intoxication  through  the  products  of  metabolism 
which  have  not  been  removed  owing  to  faulty  functioning  of 
kidneys  affected  by  toxins.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  this 
extremely  accurate  worker  failed  to  take  account  of  the  chlorides 
present  in  the  diet  in  order  that  they  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  urine  and  faeces.  In  his  analyses  of  urine  the  quantity  of 
chloride  was  frequently  extremely  low,  and  he  concluded  without 
much  ground  that  this  signified  the  destruction  of  body  proteid 
rather  than  circulating  proteid.  Sticker  and  Huebner  observed  a 
much  higher  secretion  of  sodium  chloride  in  nonulcerating  car¬ 
cinoma  than  was  the  case  in  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus. 
G.  Klemperer,  who  carried  out  fairly  exact  metabolism  experiments 
on  seven  cancer  cases,  confirms  the  original  observation  of  Jacoby, 
that  when  normal  individuals  and  cancer  cases  are  submitted  to  the 
same  conditions  of  experiment,  the  former  may  gain  whilst  the  latter 
lose  in  body  proteid,  a  difference  in  nitrogen  content  of  the  food  and 
excreta  as  high  as  7.5  grams  daily  being  observed.  Huebner  con¬ 
siders  that  the  diminution  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  org'ans,  associated  with  increased  tissue  destruc¬ 
tion,  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  that  carcinoma  is  an  intoxica¬ 
tion  disease,  and  that  the  coma  associated  with  the  last  stages  may 
be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  poison  derived  from  the  tumor 
circulating'  in  the  blood  and  acting  upon  the  central  nervous 
system.  Bouveret  attempted  to  differentiate  between  diseases 
associated  with  hyper-secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach  and  cancer  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  secretions 
of  chlorine  in  the  urine,  claiming  an  increased  excretion  asso¬ 
ciated  with  diminished  secretion  of  hydrochloric  in  the  stomach. 
This  finding  was  not  in  agreement  with  that  of  Stroh,  who  ob¬ 
served  a  diminution  in  the  chlorides  secreted  in  both  cases. 
Laudenheimer,  experimenting  on  five  cancer  cases  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  chloride  equilibrium,  obtained  in  two  cases  a  secre¬ 
tion  of  chlorides  comparable  with  the  consumption  and  in  two 
other  cases  a  marked  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  sodium 
chloride  in  comparison  with  the  consumption.  This  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  disturbances  in  chloride  equilibrium  are  the 
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result  of  nephritic  or  circulatory  retention  of  water  and  salts. 
Schopp  in  a  couple  of  papers  claims  that  whilst  the  excretion 
both  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen  frequently  falls  below  the  amount 
assimilated  in  cancer  cases,  the  difference  may  generally  be 
,  attributed  to  ulceration  of  the  tumor,  the  secretion  containing 
considerable  quantities  of  sodium  chloride.  In  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  and  one  of  breast  carcinoma,  equilibrium  was 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  ulceration. 

From  1895  to  1897  a  series  of  important  papers  were  published 
by  ^loraczewski  on  the  blood  and  urine  in  cancer,  on  metabolism 
in  carcinoma  and  chlorisis,  and  subsequently  on  leucaemia  and 
pseudo-leucaemia.  In  the  first  paper  on  the  chlorine  and  phos¬ 
phorus  content  of  the  blood  and  urine  in  cancer,  after  referring 
to  the  literature,  the  author  estimated  phosphorus,  chlorine  and 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  cases  of  carcinoma,  anaemia 
and  other  pathological  conditions.  He  found  a  reduction  in  the 
phosphorus  content  of  the*  blood  from  the  normal  of  .1  per  cent  to 
.07  and  .04 ;  chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  high,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  4  per  cent  of  the  dried  substance.  He  remarked  further 
that  as  the  chlorine  in  the  blood  increased  the  chlorine  in  the 
urine  decreased  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  but  no  particular  reference 
was  made  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.  He  considered  that 
the  nitrogen  content  was  also  increased  in  proportion  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  increase  of  chlorine  in.  cancer  but  not  in 
anaemia.  IMoraczewski’s  work  on  cancer  metabolism  published  in 
1897,  eight  years  later  than  that  of  Hiiller,  gives  results 
which  are  in  no  sense  in  accord  with  those  obtained  by  the 
latter  investigator.  Whilst  i\l idler  observed  a  heavy  loss  of 
nitrogen  in  a  long  series  of  cases,  Moraczewski  found  that  large 
quantities  both  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  were  retained  by  the 
system,  and  at  the  best  an  approximate  equilibrium  was  estab¬ 
lished.  In  none  of  his  cases  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  recorded 
over  any  extended  period.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sodium 
chloride  retained  in  the  system  in  a  short  space  of  time  was 
frequently  vastly  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  changes  in  weight  of  the  patient.  In  fact,  in 
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certain  cases  it  is  apparent  that  there  must  have  been  some 
source  of  experimental  error,  the  quantities  secreted  being  so  far 
below  those  assimilated  that  either  the  patient  must  have  gained 
ten  or  twenty  kilo  instead  of,  as  was  actually  the  case,  under¬ 
going  very  slight  changes  in  weight,  or  chlorides  must  have  been 
deposited  in  the  tissues,  which  is  practically  impossible.  Were 
it  not  for  these  discrepancies  this  work  of  Moraczewski’s  would  be 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  cancer  metabolism. 
This  author  observed  the  proportions  of  nitrogen,  chlorine,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  calcium  in  the  twenty-four-hour  urine  whilst  sub¬ 
jecting  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  various  salts,  the  diet  being 
maintained  on  as  uniform  a  basis  as  possible.  He  concluded 
that  in  cancer  large  doses  of  -sodium  chloride  or  calcium  phos¬ 
phate  may  be  used  to  effect  a  saving  of  proteid  whilst  they  stimu¬ 
late  the  excretion  of  chlorides.  He  failed,  however,  to  take 
account  of  the  probable  retention  of  waste  nitrogen  products  in 
the  oedematous  fluids  resulting  from  the  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  these  salts.  He  tound  that  silver  nitrate  given  in  small  doses 
increased  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  decreased 
that  of  chlorine  and  calcium,  chlorides  being  retained  as  might  be 
expected.  Silver  nitrate,  however,  produced  diarrhoea  and  other 
acute  symptoms  in  some  of  the  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  dis¬ 
continued.  More  especially  was  this  effect  to  be  noticed  in 
anaemic  cases.  He  concluded  that  the  retention  of  chlorides  is 
increased  with  the  increase  of  anaemia,  which  is  in  accord  with 
the  supposition  that  such  a  retention  of  salts  might  merely  rep¬ 
resent  the  dilution  of  blood  or  body  fluids  which  takes  place 
under  these  conditions.  He  also  found  that  phosphorus  is  re¬ 
tained  in  conjunction  with  chlorides  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
phosphorus  is  present  in  the  blood  in  proportions  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  inverse  of  those  of  chlorine;  also  that  the  secretion 
of  calcium  is  inversely  proportional  to  that  of  phosphorus,  and 
that  a  larger  amount  of  calcium  is  retained  in  slightly  anaemic 
conditions.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  addition  of  ten  grams 
of  sodium  chloride  daily  to  the  food  led,  as  would  be  expected, 
to  an  increase  in  the  retention  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  whilst 
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the  entire  elimination  of  chlorides  from  the  diet  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ten  grams  of  calcium  phosphate  led  to  a  considerable 
chlorine  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  .i  gram  of  silver  nitrate  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  was  practically  a  balance  of  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine,  a  much  larger  amount  of  chlorides  being 
retained  than  during  the  treatment  with  calcium  phosphate.  Ten 
grams  of  sodium  phosphate  led  to  a  retention  of  nitrogen  and 
calcium,  chlorine  remaining  about  normal.  Five  grams  of  sodium 
chloride  and  5  grams  of  potassium  chloride  led  to  a  retention  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  and  a  proportionate  loss  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  On  comparing  cancer  cases  with  those  of  chlorosis 
he  concluded  that  the  latter  are  capable  of  taking  much  larger 
doses  of  potassium  chloride  than  the  former  without  noticeable 
toxic  effect.  Whilst  an  immense  number  of  results  were  recorded 
in  this  paper,  their  failure  to  balance  and  a  want  of  agreement  in 
some  cases  detracts  from  their  value. 

iMoraczewski  also  published  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
chlorine,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  calcium  equilibrium  in  a  case 
of  leucaemia  and  the  data  which  he  obtained  extending  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  whilst  the  patient  was  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  different  treatments,  would  indicate  that  a  very  considerable 
retention  of  nitrogen  and  clilorine  in  the  proportions  respectively 
'Of  40  and  30  per  cent  of  the  diet  had  taken  place,  a  result  which 
is  most  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  rapid  development  of  the  leucsemic  tumor  no  great 
gain  in  weight  had  been  experienced  by  the  patient. 

Bohne  found  in  a  marked  cachectic  cancer  case  an  average 
retention  of  3  or  4  grams  chloride  daily  for  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  and  claimed  to  have  observed  on  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  liver  a  sodium  chloride  content  four  times  as  great 
as  that  in  the  livers  of  three  other  patients.  His  observation  has 
been  supported  by  that  of  Achard  and  Loeper,  who  claim  that 
the  salt  content  of  the  muscle  tissue  of  oedematous  cases  (non- 
cancerous)  in  which  the  chlorides  are  strongly  retained,  can  be 
as  high  as  4.1  to  5.6  grams  per  1000  in  comparison  with  the  nor- 
m.al,  which  is  1.6  to  2.8  grams  per  1000;  also  that  the  brain 
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substance,  which  normally  contains  i.i  grams  per  looo,  may 
under  conditions  of  abnormal  retention  give  figures  as  high  as 
4.3  per  1000. 

Cetti,  in  a  publication  concerned  principally  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  nitrogen  constituents  in  the  urine,  found  in  two 
cases  a  secretion  of  nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  consumption ;  in 
two  other 'cases  an  ability  to  establish  a  fair  equilibrium.  He 
concluded  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  extractive  nitro¬ 
gen  is  always  associated  with  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
urea  nitrogen  as  the  disease  progresses.  He  simply  observed 
with  reference  to  the  chlorides  that  the  total  secretion  was  low, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  patient,  who  was  receiving  a  full, 
normal  mixed  diet. 

Koziczkowsky,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  equilibrium  of  chlo¬ 
rides,  refers  to  the  frequently  observed  diminution  in  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  chlorides  in  fevers  (with  the  exception  of  malaria)  and 
in  carcinoma.  The  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  are 
directed  principally  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  whether 
chlorides,  and  to  a  certain  extent  other  soluble  salts,  play  a  direct 
or  indirect  role  in  nephritis  and  oedema.  He  concludes  that  the 
retention  or  secretion  of  chlorides  does  not  follow  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  govern  the  removal  from  the  body  of  the  products 
of  metabolism,  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  phosphates, 
sulphates,  etc.,  but  fails  to  bring  very  much  evidence  to  bear  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  retention  of  chlorides  is  due  to 
their  association  in  the  system  with  katabolic  products,  or  to  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  osmotic  equilibrium  and  mechanical  forces  of  the 
body,  and  the  ready  dififusion  through  cell  membranes,  factors 
which  might  prevent  the  normal  removal  of  salt.  Engelman, 
in  a  communication  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  body  fluids, 
records  results  considerably  above  the  normal  in  certain  cachec¬ 
tic  cases,  but  such  results  are  generally  attributable  to  heart  and 
kidney  insufficiency. 

Braunstein,  in  a  publication*  dealing  with  the  secretion  of  chlo- 

*This  publication  was  received  in  June,  1904,  after  the  completion  and 
,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  this  paper. 
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rides,  pliosphates,  nitrogen  and  ammonia  in  carcinoma,  after 
reviewing  the  literature,  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  analyses 
carried  out  on  the  nrine  of  lo  cancer  cases,  in  five  of  which  an 
exact  record  has  been  kept  of  the  nitrogen  and  chlorine  of  the 
diet.  In  three  of  the  five  cases  a  loss  of  nitrogen  was  to  be 
observed.  In  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tumor  on  the  destruction  of  proteid  was  very  marked, 
the  average  daily  loss  for  a  period  of  four  days  being  10.6  grams 
nitrog'en.  In  this  case  the  chlorides  were  extremely  low,  both 
in  the  diet  and  in  the  excreta,  no  great  difference  being  observed. 
Numerous  experiments  carried  out  on  healthy  individuals  in  a 
state  of  inanition  show  a  loss  of  only  three  to  five  grams  nitrogen 
daily,  consequently  any  such  loss  as  that  recorded  in  the  case 
referred  to  must  be  due  to  toxic  action  leading  to  an  abnormal 
destruction  of  proteid.  Braunstein  failed  to  find  any  consWer- 
able  dift'erences  between  the  salt  content  of  the  diet  and  the 
excreta,  in  certain  cases  the  latter  even  exceeding  the  former. 
His  experiments  with  diuretin  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  sod¬ 
ium  chloride  secretion  was  directly  proportional  to  the  urine 
secretion,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  chlorides  observed  in 
certain  cases  was  simply  attril)utable  to  the  failure  of  the  kid- 
nevs  to  remove  water,  and  with  it  the  salts  held  in  solution.  He 
further  states  that  in  cancer  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
of  the  secretion  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  may  be  looked  for  pro¬ 
vided  the  kidney  function  is  satisfactorily  performed. 

To  summarize  the  literature  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  said 
that  widely  differing  results  have  been  obtained  by  different 
authors,  as  regards  the  nitrogen  and  chlorine  metabolic  equilibrium 
of  cancer  cases.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  is  claimed  that  nitrogen 
is  retained  in  the  system  as  a  result  of  the  tumor  development 
and  the  demand  created  thereby  for  proteids,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  shown  that  in  spite  of  the  tumor  growth  the  nitrogen  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  system  due  to  the  destructive  influence  of  toxins  on  the 
body  proteids  is  very  considerable  except  in  -those  cases  in  which 
a  marked  oedema  has  developed,  and  in  which  the  failure  of  the 
kidneys  to  function  has  led  to  an  abnormal  retention  of  waste 
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nitrogen.  Whilst  numerous  authors  claim  to  have  observed  a 
diminution  in  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  of  the 
urine,  especially  in  the  last  stages  of  cancer,  few  of  the  early 
writers  regarded  sufficiently  diminutions  in  the  proportion  of 
chlorides  in  the  diet,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  patients 
were  no  longer  capable  of  assimilating  solid  food.  Analyses  of 
organ  and  body  fluids  showing  an  extraordinarily  high  content 
of  chlorides,  and  records  of  the  retention  of  enormous  quantities 
of  salt  in  the  system  far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  which  would 
correspond  with  the  observed  variations  of  body  weight  and  the 
laws  of  osmosis,  lead  us  to  suspect  some  source  of  experimental 
error,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  such  work  of 
properly  controlling  the  individual  submitted  to  experiment. 

The  possible  importance  of  the  chlorides  in  the  establishment 
of  metabolic  equilibrium  is  more  readily  appreciated  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  than  was  possible  at  the  time  at  which  most  of  the 
experiments  referred  to  above  were  carried  out.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  modern  physico-chemical  theories  of  solution  in  physio¬ 
logical  problems  has  demonstrated  the  important  role  played  by 
individual  ions  and  the  dependence  of  any  such  influence  upon 
the  concentration  and  degree  of  dissociation  of  the  compound 
from  which  they  are  derived.  It  has  long  been  known  that  in 
fevers  and  other  morbid  conditions  the  equilibrium  of  the  chlo¬ 
rides  in  the  system  is  materially  interfered  with.  This  action 
may  be  due  in  part  to  mechanical  causes  brought  about  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  action  of  toxins  on  the  cells  of  the  heart,  kidneys 
and  other  organs  more  especially  concerned  with  the  balancing 
of  pressure,  and  consequently  to  a  certain  extent  of  diffusion 
and  osmosis  in  the  svstem.  It  mav  also  be  attributable  to  the 
action  of  toxins  and'Of  toxic  products  of  faulty  metabolism  capa¬ 
ble  of  clogging,  so  to  speak,  the  normal  functions  of  the  salts 
in  the  system  by  preventing  their  proper  dissociation  into  ions. 
The  effect  of  toxins  and  foreign  bodies  upon  the  protoplasm  of 
those  cells  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  for  example,  which  are 
capable  of  exerting  a  so-called  vital  secretory  action  on  chlo¬ 
rides,  etc.  (not  necessarily,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  is 
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concerned,  in  direct  accord  with  the  laws  of  osmosis),  resulting 
in  an  interference  with  its  normal  function,  its  degree  of  viscosity  and 
permeability,  is  a  problem  still  open  to  investigation.  These  and 
many  other  possibilities  must  eventually  be  carefully  considered,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  innumerable  observations  in  cancer  cases  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  of  increase  in  the  chlo- 
> 

rides  and  diminution  in  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  of  increase  in  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  blood  (Engelmann)  and  tissues  (Hemnieter), 
of  changes  in  proportion  of  salts  in  the  tissues,  of  the  production  of 
oedematous  fluids  and  of  the  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  chlorides 
and  variation  from  the  normal  rise  and  fall  of  chlorine  secretion  in 
the  course  of  the  day  (Alb.  Muller),  it  seems  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  nature  of 
the*  interference  exerted  in  such  cases,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  work  on  blood  showing  the  role  played  by  chlorine  ions 
in  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  removal  of  waste  products  from 
the  cells.  The  furtlier  possibility^  of  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  potassium,  sodium  and  calcium  and  other  ions  having  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  proliferative  tendencies  of  certain  cells  (referred 
to  above)  gives  an  added  importance  to  the  frequently  ignored’ 
problem  of  salt  equilibrium. 

The  main  objects  of  our  investigation  have  been  as  follows; 

(1)  To  determine  whether  the  change  in  weight  of  cancer 
patients  was  associated  with  a  corresponding  loss  or  gain  of 
nitrogen  by^  the  sy'stem,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  such  results 
compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  study  of  normal 
individuals. 

(2)  To  compare  the  chlorine  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
excreta  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  any^  absorption  of 
chlorine  by  the  body  takes  place,  and  if  so  to  what  extent. 

(3)  To  determine  whether  the  l^alance  of  chlorine  retained  in 
the  system  obtained  by  deducting  the  amount  present  in  the 
excreta  from  that  present  in  the  diet  possesses  any  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  supposed  increase  in  the  chlorides  of  the  blood 
and  the  formation  of  oedematous  deposits ;  or  whether  the 
assumption  of  a  diminished  chloride  dissociation  can  be  made  tO‘ 
account  for  the  phenomena  observed. 
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(4)  To  study  the  effect  of  adding  or  totally  excluding  chlo¬ 
rides  from  the  diet  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  upon  a  normal  individual. 

The  analytical  methods  employed  were  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
process,  sodium  chloride  by  the  Salkowski  or  Moraczewski  method, 
ammonia  by  the  procedure  of  Schlosing,  uric  acid  by  the  Hopkins 
method,  phosphates  by  titrating  with  uranium  nitrate  solution  and 
other  constituents  of  the  urine  as  described  in  the  text. 

METABOLISM  EXPERIMENTS. 

Case  I.  Normal  Individual. 

The  absence  of  accurate  data  in  the  literature  regarding  the 
influence  of  varying  proportions  of  chlorides  and  other  salts  ‘ 
upon  the  metabolism  of  normal  individuals  rendered  it  advisable 
to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  one  of  ourselves  which 
might  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  with  some  experiments  made 
on  individuals  suffering  from  cancer.  Dr.  G. ;  physician;  age  32; 
weight  66  kilo ;  health  normal,  received  for  two  separate  periods 
(one  of  13  days,  the  other  of  9  days)  a  diet  in  which  the  exact 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  were  carefully  determined. 

In  addition  variations  in  body  weight  were  recorded  and  the 
total  volume,  specific  gravity,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  phosphorus, 
uric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  urine  and  the  nitrogen  and  chlo¬ 
rine  of  the  faeces  were  estimated.  Eor  the  first  five  days  a 
comparison  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  food  and  excreta  showed 
that  a  state  of  equilibrium  might  most  readily  be  maintained  on  an 
average  consumption  of  proteid  containing  from  13  to  14  grams 
nitrogen  per  diem.  For  the  remainder  of  the  first  period  and  the 
second  period  considerable  variations  in  nitrogen  and  chlorine  con¬ 
tent  of  food  were  accompanied  by  corresponding  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  those  substances  in  the  excreta.  The  tendency  to 
establish  a  state  of  osmotic  equilibrium  may  most  readily  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  drawing  curves  representing  the  variations  in  body  weight, 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  of  the  food  and  nitrogen,  chlorine,  uric  acid 
and  ammonia  of  the  urine  recorded  in  Table  I.  The  weight  of  the 
body  was  found  to  be  far  less  affected  by  the  variations  in  nitrogen 
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than  by  those  in  chlorides.  Any  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  proteid  food  consumed  in  excess  of  14  grams  nitrogen  was 
apparently  only  partially  removed  by  the  urine,  and  whilst  an 
increased  amount  Avas  eliminated  by  means  of  the  faeces,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  was  apparently  retained  in  the  system.  For 
the  last  two  days  of  the  first  period  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  proteid  of  the  diet  (showing  respectively  9.1  grams  and  5.1 

Table  I. 

First  Pe^'iod. 


DATE. 

Nitrogen 
in  food. 

Nitrogen 
in  urine 
and 
fteces. 

Sodium 
chloride 
in  food. 

Sodium 
chloride 
in  urine 
and 
fseces. 

Body 

Weight 

in  kilgms. 

Uric 

acid. 

Am¬ 

monia. 

January. 

24-2 ^  . 

14.0 

14. 1 

65.9 

.58 

2S-26  . 

15-3 

15-0 

65.1 

27-28  . 

12.4 

13-5 

7-9 

8.1 

65-4 

•33 

.87 

28-29  . 

15.5 

13-7 

8.1 

7-9 

66.1 

•34 

.80 

29-30  . 

13-9 

15-9 

27.6 

20.0 

66.4 

•74 

.63 

30-31  . 

13-9 

14.2 

23.0 

23.6 

66.5 

•51 

.81 

31-1 . 

17.6 

14.6 

12. 1 

17.6 

66.1 

.46 

.76 

1-2 . 

13.0 

I3-I 

2.0 

9-5 

65.1 

•  33 

.78 

2-3 . 

9.1 

II. 3 

1-3 

3.8 

64.3 

.36 

.60 

3-4 . 

5-1 

9.2 

9-3 

5-4 

64.7 

.46 

•56 

March. 

30-31  . 

12.2 

31-1 . 

15-4 

1-2 . 

12.8 

2-3 . 

14.0 

3-4 . 

II. 4 

4-5 . 

II  .6 

5-6 . 

12. 1 

6-7 . 

8.2 

7-8 . 

6.6 

Seco7id  Period. 


10.7 

17.6 

32.2 

26.5 

13-2 

30.3 

27.8 

14. 1 

7.8 

12.8 

13-9 

6.5 

9-7 

13-9 

4.1 

6.8 

12.8 

6.6 

6.3 

II-3 

13-7 

10.6 

II. 3 

3.8 

7.6 

66.7 

.48 

•67 

66.7 

•91 

67-5 

•  52 

.83 

67.0 

•  43 

•97 

66.7 

.46 

.76 

66.4 

•47 

•84 

65.8 

.38 

.69 

65.7 

•43 

.82 

66.0 

•35 

.57 

grams  nitrogen  in  the  food),  led  to  interesting  results.  Whilst  the 
reduction  of  the  food  from  about  13^  grams  to  9  grams  nitrogen 
led  to  a  fall  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  urine  and  faeces  from 
about  13^  to  1 1.3,  a  reduction  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
food  to  5.1  in  the  last  day  was  accompanied  by  a  total 
nitrogen  excretion  of  9.3  grams.  An  examination  of  these 
figures  shows  that  the  reduction  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  loss  in  nitrogen  on  the  part  of 
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the  body,  but  that  the  loss  in  question  is  not  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  for  the  day  in  question 
and  the  normal,  but  about  one-half  of  that  quantity.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  second  period  the  nitrogen  of  the  food 
was  maintained  on  a  fairly  low  level.  For  the  first  four  days 
an  average  consumption  of  about  13.6  grams  nitrogen  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  13.8.  The  following  three 
days  on  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  still  further  dimin¬ 
ished  to  an  average  of  11.7  showed  an  appreciable  loss  of  body 
proteid,  the  average  of  the  urine+fseces  being  13.5*  Oi'i  l^st 
two  days  an  average  of  7.4  nitrogen  in  the  food  was  associated 
with  an  excretion  of  11.3  grams  nitrogen,  or  a  difference  of 
nearly  4  grams  derived  from  body  tissue.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
first  period,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  of  body  proteid  is 
not  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  nitrogen  of  the  food 
consumed  in  the  period  in  question  and  the  normal  average 
amount  for  a  corresponding  period,  but  represents  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  amount,  in  this  case  rather  more  than  half. 

Owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  carrying  such  experiments  further  it 
was  not  possible  to  test  the  effect  of  still  further  diminishing 
the  proteids  of  the  food  or  entirely  removing  them  from  the 
diet  for  the  space  of  another  day.  The  figures  obtained  by  pro¬ 
ducing  curves  would  indicate  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  lost 
daily  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation  would  be  from  6  to  7 
grams  (or  .1  gram  per  kilo)  thus  exceeding  the  figures  3  to  5  grams 
given  by  Klemperer  and  Blumenthal.  They  would  on  the  other 
hand  be  lower  than  those  obtained  on  Cetti  by  Senator,  Zunz, 
etc.,  which  are  considered  to  have  been  abnormally  high,  owing 
to  the  toxic  influence  of  the  tuberculosis  from  which  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  Cetti  was  suffering. 

These  normal  experiments  and  a  second  series  on  a  case  of 
cardio-spasmus,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  daily  loss  of  an  individual  weighing  66  kilos 
would  be  from  6  to  7  grams  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation 
provided  no  toxic  influences  were  concerned;  consequently  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  of  body  weight  in  excess  of  .1  gram 
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per  diem  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  toxic  agencies,  a 
point  which  will  be  referred  to  at  a  later  stage  in  considering 
the  metabolism  of  cachectic  individuals. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  food  and 
'  of  the  urine  lay  apparently  between  7.5  and  8  grams  per  diem. 
On  raising  the  total  sodium  chloride  of  the  diet  in  the  course  of 
one  day  from  8  grams  to  27.6  only  19.3  was  excreted  from  the 
kidne3"s  which,  with  .7  in  the  feces,  gives  a  total  of  20.0,  thus 
showing  a  gain  of  7.6  grams  by  the  bod\".  The  following  day 
the  consumption  of  22.99  grams  sodium  chloride  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  22.8  in  the  urine  and  .7  in  the  feces,  giving 
a  total  of  23.6  for  the  excreta.  A  practical  balance  was  thus 
established  on  this  day.  On  the  following  day,  when  12  grams 
only  were  consumed,  a  total  of  17.6  was  eliminated,  the  body 

thus  tending  to  recover  its  normal  chlorine  equilibrium,  a  result 

• 

which  was  completely  effected  on  the  following  day  when,  starv¬ 
ing  the  patient  of  chlorides,  only  two  grams  being  introduced 
into  the  diet,  as  much  as  9.5  grams  was  still  excreted.  A  still 
further  reduction  in  the  chlorides  of  the  food  to  1.3  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  3.5  in  the  urine,  or  a 
total  of  3.78  in  urine  and  feces,  thus  showing  a  still  further  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  body  of  salt.  The  following  day  ended  the 
first  series  of  experiments  with  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  salt  to  the  normal  figure,  about  9.2  grams,  and  a  loss  of  only 
5.3,  showing  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  retain 
chlorides  in  order  to  replace  those  which  had  been  secreted  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  period  of  chlorine  starvation.  Very  similar 
results  are  to  be  observed  in  the  second  period,  32.2  and  30.3 
grams  in  the  diet  the  first  two  days  being  associated  with  a  loss 
of  26.5  and  27.8,  showing  a  retention  of  5.7  and  2.5  grams,  or  a 
total  of  8.2.  On  the  two  following  days  a  reduction  of  the  chlo¬ 
rides  of  the  diet  to  quantities  slightly  below  the  normal  was 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  5  grams  and  3.2  grams  respectively, 
or  a  total  of  8.2  grams,  thus  showing  an  exact  balance  of  chlo¬ 
rides  for  the  first  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  a  reduction  of 
the  sodium  chloride  of  the  diet  to  4.1  grams  was  associated  with 
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a  loss  of  6.8  grams,  thus  showing  a  loss  of  salts  on  the  part  of 
the  body.  The  same  interesting  tendency  to  maintain  a  balance 
is  to  be  noted  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  series,  the  sum  totals 
of  intake  and  output  of  chlorides  being  for  the  entire  period 
almost  identical.  The  chlorides  retained  in  the  faeces  normally 
amounted  to  .2  grams  daily,  but  on  those  days  on  which  large 
quantities  were  consumed  an  increase  to  .71  and  .77  respectively 
was  noted.  In  view  of  a  recent  publication  to  the  effect  that 
the  chlorides  only  pass  by  way  of  the  faeces  after  24  hours,  it  is  , 
interesting  to  note  that  the  almost  full  effect  of  the  large  doses 
of  chlorides  were  observed  in  the  space  of  the  first  24  hours  after 
their  administration,  and  that  without  any  accompaniment  of 
diarrhoea.  The  effect  of  large  consumption  of  NaCl  on  the  nitrogen 
excretion  is  marked,  the  maximum  loss  of  nitrogen  in  each  period 
being  associated  with  the  maximum  consumption  and  excretion  of 
chlorides. 

The  body  weight  was  found  to  vary  directly  with  the  amount 
of  chlorides  consumed,  or  more  strictly,  those  retained  in  the 
system.  In  the  first  period  the  maximum  of  weight,  66.4  to  66.5 
kilos,  was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  two  days  on  which  the 
largest  amounts  of  sodium  chloride  were  consumed  and  7^ 
grams  retained  in  the  body.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  chlorides  in  the  diet,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  chlorides  excreted  until  the  latter  were  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  former,  led  to  an  exactly  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  individual.  The  minimum  weight 
observed  in  the  series  of  experiments,  64.3  kilos,  was  reached  on 
the  day  of  maximum  chloride  starvation,  the  day  on  which  1.3 
grams  only  of  sodium  chloride  was  consumed  in  the  food  and 
3.8  excreted,  following  the  day  on  which  2  grams  in  the  food 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  9.5  grams.  The  total  loss  of 
weight  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  points,  slightly  in 
excess  of  2  kilos,  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  chlorides  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  15  grams,  which  would  fully  account  for  that 
difference  in  weight,  assuming  that  a  .75  to  .8  per  cent  sodium 
chloride  solution  were  isotonic  with  the  serum.  The  following 
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day  a  considerable  increase  in  the  salt  of  the  diet  was  accom¬ 
panied,  as  would  be  expected,  by  a  retention  of  that  substance 
in  the  system  previously  impoverished  and  consequently  an  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  of  the  body  was  observed,  although  at  the 
moment  a  considerable  diminution  in  proteid  in  the  diet  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loss  of  nitrogen  would  normally  have  led  to  a  loss  of 
weight. 

In  the  second  period  the  balance  is  even  more  exact.  At  first 
the  retention  of  5  or  6  grams  sodium  chloride  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  weight  of  .8  of  a  kilo  to  a  maximum  of  67.5. 
Subsequently  a  fall  in  weight  to  65.8  was  accompanied  by  a 
loss  of  sodium  chloride  of  nearly  1 1  grams.  In  this  period  alsa 
the  actual  loss  of  nitrogen  on  the  part  of  the  body  produced  an 
insignificant  eft'ect  upon  the  body  weight  as  compared  with  the 
variations  in  chlorides.  coiuj^arison  of  the  volumes  of  water 
ingested  and  excreted  shows  on  the  average  a  preponderance  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  by  500  or  600  c.c.  On  those  days  on 
which  large  quantities  of  salt  were  consumed  the  volume  of 
fluid  ingested  was  about  two  liters  and  that  excreted  about 
1300  C.C.,  the  big  secretion  of  sodium  chloride  being  accompanied 
by  a  correspoiuling  increase  in  total  volume  of  urine,  the  specific 
gravity  never  rising  above  T.023  to  1.022.  On  only  one  day  in 
the  series  was  the  total  volume  of  the  urine  in  excess  of  the 
volume  of  water  ingested,  the  day  on  which  chlorides  being 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  diet,  a  large  excess  of  salt  in  the 
svstem  was  removed  in  the  urine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  data  bearing  on  body  weight  and 
intake  and  output  of  water  correspond  exactly  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  proportions  of  chlorides  of  the  diet  and  excreta^ 
An  investigation  of  the  chloride  figures  makes  it  appear  prob¬ 
able  that  a  period  of  48  hours  frequently  elapses  before  chloride 
equilibrium  is  completely  established  in  the  system,  but  such  an 
equilibrium  is  effected  very  readily  in  contrast  to  the  patho¬ 
logical  cases  referred  to  subsequently. 

Effect  of  variations  in  the  proportion  of  chlorides  upon  other 
constituents  of  the  urine. — On  those  days  on  which  the  normal 
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ainonnt,  about  8  grams  of  sodium  chloride,  was  consumed  in 
the  food  and  excreted  in  tlie  urine,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  was 
about  12.5,  the  phosphates,  estimated  as  P2O5  about  2.5,  and  the 
uric  acid  .33  to  .34  grams,  the  ammonia  about  .6  grams.  A  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  diet  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  total  volume  of  the  urine,  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
nitrogen  excreted,  an  increase  in  the  phosphates  and  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  with  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  ammonia.  The  uric  acid  results  are  most  instructive.  Two 
days  of  a  normal  salt  diet  with  a  uric  acid  secretion  of  .32  and  .34 
grams  were  followed  by  three  days  on  which  an  abnormal  amount  of 
salt  was  consumed  and  gradually  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  on  which 
days  respectively  .74,  .51  and  .46  grams  of  uric  acid,  giving* 
an  average  of  .57, grams  per  diem,  were  removed.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  during  the  period  of  large  salt  consumption  and 
increased  excretion  of  water  and  chlorides  either  an  increased 
destruction  of  the  nucleus  of  cells  was  brought  about,  leading 
to  an  increase  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  or  a  more  complete 
removal  of  the  latter  substance  from  the  circulation  was  effected, 
owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  and  salts. 
This  latter  theory  is  in  accord  with  the  results  published  by 
one  of  us  on  the  freezing  point  of  the  urine,  which  indicate  a 
probable  relationship  between  the  excretion  of  small  ions  and  of 
large  complexes  such  as  uric  acid.  Following  the  uric  acid  table 
further,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  next  two  days  of 
chlorine  starvation  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  excreted  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  the  normal  and  is  accompanied  by  normal  amounts 
of  uric  acid  .33  and  .36  respectively.  On  the  last  day  where 
the  factor  of  starvation  has  to  be  considered  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  chlorides  and  partial  starvation  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  uric  acid,  .46  grams  being  removed.  Similar  re¬ 
sults  were  recorded  in  the  second  period. 

The  excretion  of  ammonia  appears  to  be  much  less  affected 
than  is  that  of  uric  acid  by  the  variations  in  proportions  of 
sodium  chloride,  but  the  first  day  on  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  were  excreted  shows  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  am- 
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monia,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  generally  speaking,  a  slight  fall 
in  the  ammonia  in  proportion  to  the  total  nitrogen  appeared  to 
take  place  when  large  doses  of  salt  were  employed. 

Throughout  these  series  of  experiments  and  in  spite  of  large 
variations  of  chlorides  the  relationship  of  the  freezing  point  to 

the  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  far  more  constant  than 
would  be  anticipated.* 

Analyses  of  the  nitrogen  and  sodium  chloride  content  of  the 
blood  were  made  on  April  ist  at  the  point  of  maximum  salt 
assimilation  and  on  April  5th  at  a  stage  of  salt  starvation : 

Nitrogen.  Sodiura  Chloride. 

April  1st .  3.01  .402 

April  5th  .  3.43  .427 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  greater 
on  April  5th,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  to  nitrogen  is 
higher  on  April  ist. 

The  effect  of  chlorides  tending  to  produce  oedema  when  adminis¬ 
tered  in  large  doses. — The  increase  in  body  weight  to  a  maximum 
under  the  influence  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and 

its  fall  below  the  normal  on  reducing  the  salt  in  the  diet  to  a 

• 

minimum  whilst  the  proteid  consumption  was  maintained  at  a 
fairly  constant  level  and  the  nitrogen  equilibrium  of  the  system 
underwent  practically  no  change,  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
discussion  of  the  body  weight  and  chloride  balance.  It  was 
further  shown  that  the  loss  of  chlorides  suffered  by  the  body 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  weights  corresponded  fairly 
well  with  the  difference  in  weight,  on  the  assumption  that  a  salt 
solution  almost  isotonic  with  the  blood  serum  was  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  body.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  variations 
produced  by  changes  in  the  chlorides  were  so  much  more  marked 
than  those  brought  about  by  reduction  or  increase  of  the  nitrogen 
as  to  entirely  mask  the  effects  of  the  latter  on  the  body  weight. 

*See  “  The  relationship  between  the  freezing  point  depression  and 
specific  gravity  of  urine,  under  varying  conditions  of  metabolism,  and  its 
clinical  value  in  the  estimation  of  sugar  and  albumin,”  by  G.  H.  A.  Clowes, 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  IX,  July  i,  1903. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  space  of  time  required  by  the 
body  of  a  healthy  individual  to  bring  about  a  chloride  equili¬ 
brium,  the  figures  recorded  showing  that  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  from  24  to  48  hours,  a  point  which  will  be  referred  to 
subsequently  in  carrying  out  some  experiments  on  oedematous 
pathological  cases. 

*Case  IL  Carcinoma  of  the  Pylorus. 

J.  W. ;  age  75;  weight  51  kilo.;  widower. — Gives  no  definite  history  of 
duration  of  disease.  Has  for  months  past  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  taking  food.  Is  very  much  emaciated  and  very  cachectic  and  is 
not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  give  a  reliable  account  of  himself.  Exam¬ 
ination  shows  prominent  tumor  on  inspection  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
on  palpation  is  hard,  jmmovable  and  seems  to  involve  not  only  the  pylorus 
but  the  tissues  about  it.  Patient  is  very  feeble.  •  r 

Death  occurred  on  April  2,  1903,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the  following 
conditions:  On  opening  the  abdomen  about  300C.C.  of  turbid  fluid  was 
found  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  spleen.  No  general  peritonitis 
was  observed.  A  large  tumor  mass,  irregular  in  shape,  involving  most 
of  the  pancreas,  the  entire  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  one-third  of 
its  greater  curvature,  was  found.  The  size  of  the  mass  was  about  that  of 
two  fists.  Neither  duodenum,  liver  nor  any  other  abdominal  organ  was 
involved.  On  section  the  pylorus  showed  a  very  small  opening  into  the 
duodenum  and  a  surface  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand  of  tumor  tissue  ulcerat¬ 
ing  and  necrotic.  Pathological  examination  confirms  diagnosis  of  car¬ 
cinoma  of  pylorus  with  metastases  involving  the  pancreas. 

For  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  analyses  were  carried  out  on 
the  complete  24-hour  specimens  of  urine  and  faeces.  For  the 
eight  weeks  immediately  preceding  death  the  total  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  in  the  food  were  estimated  from  day  to  day.  During 
this  latter  period  the  patient  was  for  the  most  part  on  a  liquid 
diet,  which  considerably  facilitated  compilation  of  data.  The 
principal  objects  to  be  gained  by  this  series  of  experiments  were 
(i)  a  comparison  of  the  nitrogen  and  chlorine  of  the  food  and 
excreta  over  an  extensive  period  immediately  previous  to  the 
decease  of  the  patient;  (2)  the  influence  of  varying  proportions 
of  sodium  chloride  in  the  diet;  (3)  a  comparison  of  the  relative 

*We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Matzinger  of  the  Laboratory  staff  for  the  his¬ 
tories  and  autopsies  on  this  and  subsequent  cases,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 


proportions  of  various  nitrogenous  constituents,  phosporus, 
chlorine,  etc.,  in  the  urine,  under  the  varying  conditions  that  obtain 
at  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  disease. 

I.  Nitrogen  and  Chlorine  Eqnilibrinni. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  tabulated  in  weekly  periods  showing* 
the  intake  and  output  of  nitrogen  and  chlorides  as  Xa  Cl  and  the  gain 
or  loss  of  these  substances  experienced  by  the  body  for  eacli  period 
(see  Table  II).  An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  for  the  first 
two  weeks  the  body  was  practically  in  a  state  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine 
equilibrium,  a  total  of  91.4  grams  of  nitrogen  being  assimilated 


Table  II. 


Nitrogen 
in  food. 

Nitrogen 
in  urine 
and  faeces. 

Loss  or 
gain, 
nitrogen. 

Chlorine 
in  food. 

Chlorine 
in  urine 
and  faeces. 

Loss  or 
gain, 
chlorine. 

Feb.  4-1 1 . 

45.0 

49.0 

—  4.0 

II. 8 

II. 7 

-{-  •  I 

11-18 . 

46.4 

42.4 

4-  4.0 

14.2 

13-3 

+  -9 

18-26 . 

36.5 

50.6 

—  14. 1 

13.0 

10.2 

+  2.8 

26-Mar.  5.. . . 

32.9 

40.2 

—  7-3 

8.8 

4.7 

+  4-1 

Mar.  5-12 . 

45.9 

50.4 

—  4-5 

12.2 

4.0 

-j-  8.2 

12-19 . 

38.1 

56.0 

—  17.9 

13.2 

6.0 

+  7.2 

19-26 . 

30.0 

40.9 

— 10.9 

17.8 

2.0 

+ 15-8 

26- Ap.  2 . 

21 .6 

44-4 

—  22.8 

8.5 

1-5 

+  7.0 

and  the  same  amount  excreted,  whilst  26.0  grams  of  chloride  in 
the  food  corresponded  fairly  well  with  25.0  in  the  urine  and 
faeces  without  any  appreciable  loss  being  experienced  in  body 
weight.  During  the  succeeding  week,  from  the  i8th  to  the  26thy 
14  grams  of  nitrogen  were  lost  and  2.8  grams  of  chlorine  retained 
by  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  patient  showing  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off.  In  the  three  succeeding  weeks  the  body  suffered  a 
steady  loss  of  nitrogen  and  exhibited  an  ever-increasing  tendency 
to  retain  chlorine,  till  finally,  in  the  14-day  period  imn^-ediately 
preceding  death,  whilst  the  nitrogen  loss  was  33.7  grams,  the 
retention  of  sodium  chloride  amounted  to  as  large  a  quantity  as 
22.8  grams,  only  3.5  grams  being  eliminated  in  the  urine  out  of  a 
total  of  26.3  contained  in  the  food.  That  is  to  say,  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  chlorine  assimilated  with  the  food  remained  in  the 
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system.  In  the  course  of  the  week  period,  from  March  19th  to 
26th,  for  the  space  of  48  hours  the  amount  of  sodium  choride  in 
the  food  was  considerably  increased  in  hopes  of  producing  an 
increased  elimination  of  chlorine,  and  with  it  the  products  of  meta¬ 
bolism  and  suboxidation  to  which  toxic  effects  at  that  time  observed 
in  the  patient  might  be  attributed,  but  the  only  result  obtained  by 
this  treatment  at  so  late  a  stage  was  an  increase  in  the  oedema  of 
the  patient.  The  total  of  the  eight  weeks  shows  a  net  loss  of  77.5 
grams  of  nitrogen  and  a  gain  of  46.1  grams  of  sodium  chloride. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  such  work  innumerable  sources  of  experi¬ 
mental  error  due  principally  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  amount  actually 
consumed  by  the  patient  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  but  having  due 
regard  for  the  influence  exerted  by  all  such  possible  causes  of  error 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whilst  a  heavy  loss  of  nitrogen  was 
suffered  by  the  system  during  the  last  six  weeks,  a  correspondingly 
large  retention  of  chlorine  must  have  taken  place.  The  loss  of  77.5 
grams  nitrogen  would  correspond  with  a  loss  in  weight  of  2^ 
kilo  on  the  part  of  the  patient  whilst  the  retention  of  46.1  grams 
of  sodium  chloride,  if  present  in  the  form  of  oedematous  fluid 
throughout  the  body,  should  involve  a  retention  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  water,  at  least  four  to  six  liters,  and  to  about 
40  grams  of  nitrogen  which  would  otherwise  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  chlorides  in  c|uestion  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  present  in  such  fluids,  for  especially  during 
the  last  25  days  a  very  marked  oedema  of  the  extremities  was 
to  be  observed,  and  at  the  autopsy  large  quantities  of  fluid  were 
found  in  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  cavities  ,as  well  as  a  very 
considerably  enlarged  liver  and  spleen,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  retention  of  such  a  large  amount  of  chlorine  salts  can 
be  explained  on  the  above  basis,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  presence  of  suboxidation  nitrogenous  products  capable  of 
forming  double  compounds  with  sodium  chloride  and  thereby 
materially  interfering  with  its  dissociation  in  solution  may 
account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  discrepancy.  It  is  also 
probable  from  analyses  made  on  the  tumor  and  other  tissues 
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that  an  increase  of  chlorides  had  taken  place  not  only  in  the 
blood  and  body  fluids  but  also  in  the  tissue  cells,  more  especially 
those  involved  in  the  tumor.  Analyses  of  blood  serum  taken  from 
the  heart  within  six  hours  of  the  death  of  the  patient  and  of  fluids 
of  the  brain,  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  showed  on  analyses 
a  chlorine  content  varying  from  .38  per  cent  to  .4  per  cent ;  the  freez¬ 
ing  points  from  .61  to  .64°  C.,  both  of  which  quantities  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Variations  in  the  Quantities  of  Chlorides  in 

the  Diet. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  Table  II  will  show  that  the 
patient  was  practically  in  a  state  of  chlorine  starvation,  the 
daily  average  amount  being  little  in  excess  of  a  gram  of  chlorine,. 
or  lYz  grams  sodium  chloride.  The  experiment  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  March  19-26,  during  which  the  amount  of  chlorides 
in  the  diet  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  several  grams,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  During  this  period  the  chlorides  to  the 
extent  of  15.8  grams  were  retained  in  the  system,  and  in  spite 
of  a  loss  of  nitrogen  an  increase  in  body  weight  of  a  kilo  and  a 
quarter,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  cedema,  was  to  be 
observed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  period  the 
nitrogen  loss  was  less  than  in  either  the  preceding  or  following 
weeks,  a  fact  which  may  presumably  be  attributed  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  waste  products  in  the  oedematous  fluids.  On 
once  more  reducing  the  chlorides  to  a  figure  lower  than  in  any 
previous  week  the  increase  in  oedema  was  no  longer  as  marked,, 
but  the  death  of  the  patient  at  the  end  of  the  week  in  question 
brought  the  series  of  experiments  to  a  close. 

3.  The  Relative  Proportions  of  Nitrogenous  Constituents,  etc.,  in 

the  Urine. 

\ 

Since  this  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
by  means  of  the  urinalyses  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any 

[Note. — The  secretion  of  the  skin  should  not  be  entirely  neglected,  as 
the  proportion  of  chlorides  eliminated  in  that  manner  is  much  larger  than 
is  that  of  other  constituents  in  comparison  with  the  urine.  See  p.  100]. 
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figures  at  this  stage.  A  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
relationship  of  uric  acid,  ammonia,  chlorine  and  phosphorus  to 
the  total  nitrogen  in  weekly  periods.  A  steady  gradual  rise  in 
the  proportion  of  uric  acid  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen,  a  consider¬ 
able  fall  in  proportion  of  chlorine  to  nitrogen  with  a  fairly  steady 
ammonia  and  phosphorus  proportion  is  to  be  noted. 

Case  III. 

Mr.  U.;  age  6o;  weight  75  kilo.;  German;  married;  occupation  brewer. — No 
family  history  of  cancer.  Personal  history  good.  Consumed  much  beer 
but  was  not  intemperate.  About  one  year  ago  patient  began  to  complain 
of  vague  pain,  high  up  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  continued  with 
some  remissions  and  became  more  and  more  troublesome.  Very  soon 
distinct  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  developed,  such  as 
pain  in  the  chest  on  swallowing,  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  solid 
food  through  and  later  regurgitation  of  food  immediately  after  swallow¬ 
ing.  The  pain  also  increased  and  became  more  continuous,  and  six 
months  later  definite  diagnosis  of  carinomatous  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus 
a  few  inches  above  the  stomach  was  made  by  his  physician.  Difficulty 
in  swallowing  even  soft  foods  became  more  marked  until  finally  only 
liquids  could  be  passed  through  with  difficulty.  Frequent  attempts  at 
dilatation  of  the  stricture  were  unsuccessful.  Location  of  the  cancerous 
involvement  was  made  out  definitely  by  oesophageal  sounds.  August, 
1903,  the  occlusion  was  complete,  so  that  not  even  liquid  foods  passed 
into  the  stomach  and  starvation  was  imminent.  Patient  suffered  more 
from  the  extreme  thirst  than  from  hunger,  and  insisted  on  an  operation 
which  would  give  him  at  least  relief  from  these  symptoms.  A  gastros¬ 
tomy  was  then  performed  and  the  operator  was  unable  to  discover  any 
disease  of  the  stomach.  At  the  time  of  this  examination  patient  has  for 
over  two  months  been  fed  through  the  fistulous  opening.  On  inspection 
he  shows  no  emaciation  or  marked  cachexia.  Pie  has  great  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  coughs  violently  at  every  attempt  at  speaking.  This  feature 
of  his  illness  he  complains  of  most.  He  is  quite  helpless  and  feeble, 
complains  of  headache  and  confusion  due  in  part  to  constipation  and  in 
part  to  the  regular  use  of  morphia  which  is  prescribed  for  the  relief  of 
pain.  Physical  examination  shows  a  fairly  well  nourished  body.  Ascul- 
tation  of  the  chest  reveals  no  great  abnormalities  of  the  heart,  but  it  is 
somewhat  weak  and  rapid  and  irregular  beat.  In  the  lungs  the  larger 
bronchi  are  full  of  secretions  on  both  sides.  Rales,  wheezing  and  shallow 
breathing  in  both;  signs  of  pleurisy,  or  solidification  of  lung  substance. 
Palpation  of  the  abdomen  reveals  an  enlarged  liver  pushing  far  over  the 
stomach  with  no  distinguishable  signs  of  tumor  but  giving  much  pain  on 
pressure,  especially  in  the  epigastric  region.  There  is  a  considerable 
cushion  of  abdominal  fat  which  makes  accurate  diagnosis  difficult. 
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Course  of  the  disease. — Patient  was  under  observation  five  weeks.  As 
stated  above,  he  was,  when  first  seen,  dull,  emotional  and  markedly  toxic 
due  at  least  in  part  to  overfeeding  of  eggs  and  meat  and  a  constipated 
condition  with  much  flatus  favored  by  the  regular  use  of  morphia  to  pro¬ 
duce  sleep  and  to  relieve  obstinate  cough.  A  brisk  cathartic  had  been 
given  by  his  physician,  and  at  our  suggestion  the  amount  of  meat  and 
number  of  eggs  fed  during  the  twenty-four  hours  was  reduced,  while 
more  vegetable  food  was  added  so  that  the  total  nitrogen  content  of  the 
meals  averaged  9.5.  A  small  dose  of  Carlsbad  salt  was  prescribed  to  be 
taken  every  morning  for  a  week,  and  his  stomach  was  washed  out  four 
hours  after  each  meal.  When  test  meals  were  given  the  stomach  was 
again  washed  out  immediately  before  feeding  and  the  food  allowed  to 
remain  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  This  change  was  followed  by 
marked  improvement  so  that  less  sedative  was  required;  sleep  became 
more  normal  and  the  bowels  more  regular;  there  was  less  flatus  and  less 
cough.  A  marked  improvement  was  also  noticeable  in  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  conduct  of  the  patient.  He  increased  in  weight,  his  color 
was  better,  he  was  clearer  in  his  head,  was  less  emotional  and  irritabh; 
and  much  stronger.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  sat  up  most  of  the  day, 
was  bright  and  active  mentalh’’,  read  part  of  the  time  and  was  able  to 
walk  about  and  go  out  of  doors  on  good  days.  This  condition  continued 
until  the  last  week  of  patient’s  life,  when  increasing  difficulty  in  breathing 
again  became  prominent,  with  much  cough  and  need  for  sedatives  and 
expectorants.  The  bowels  became  troublesome,  toxic  symptoms  super¬ 
vened,  the  heart  became  weaker  and  pulse  more  rapid.  At  the  same  time 
cachexia  became  marked  with  rapid  emaciation  and  increasing  weakness. 
He  soon  fell  into  a  semicomatose  condition  and  died  on  November  17, 
1903. 

Death  occurred  November  ly,  1903. — Autopsy  the  following  morning  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  conditions:  The  skin  about  the  fistula  was  puffy 
and  full  of  granulations,  but  with  no  appearance  of  cancerous  involve¬ 
ment.  On  opening  the  chest  the  lung  tissue  was  found  normal,  but  there 
were  slight  pleuritic  adhesions  at  the  base  of  both  lungs.  Nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  the  heart.  Tronchial  glands  slightly  enlarged  and  pulpy. 
Three  inches  of  the  ccsophagus,  immediately  above  the  diaphragm,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  large  tumor  mass  completely  occluding  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
The  mass  was  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  tlijckness  and  when 
opened  was  full  of  necrotic  tissue.  The  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  was 
normal.  The  pylorus  and  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  stomach  showed 
nodules  of  various  sizes  beneath  the  mucosa,  but  no  ulceration.  The 
pancreas  was  normal.  A  few  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  slightly 
enlarged.  The  liver  was  large,  extending  below  the  ribs  and  a  consider- 

V 

able  distance  over  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  contained  numer¬ 
ous  large  foci  of  cancer  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg  to  that 
of  a  pea.  Other  abdominal  organs  were  normal. 
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For  a  period  of  six  days  exact  analyses  were  carried  out  on 
the  food  and  excreta  with  a  view  to  determining  the  point  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  equilibrium,  also  the  influence  of  an  excess 
of  chlorides  administered  in  conjunction  with  the  diet.  The 
patient  received  three  meals  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  semiliquid 
vegetable  soup  to  which  a  small  proportion  of  meat  had  been 
added.  The  principal  object  of  this  series  of  experiments  was 
to  observe  the  eft'ect  produced  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  excretion  of  urine,  more  especially  of  nitrogen,  am¬ 
monia,  uric  acid  and  phosphates,  employing  the  diet  referred  to 
above  as  being  most  favorable,  but  for  one  period  reducing  the 
consumption  of  salt  (NaCl)  to  a  minimum,  and  in  a  second 
period  increasing- the  amount  of  salt  taken  with  the  food  to  a 
quantity  far  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

The  accompanying  Table  III  gives  a  comparison  of  the  nitrogen 
and  chlorine  of  the  diet  with  the  nitrogen,  chlorine  and  uric  acid 
of  the  secretions. 

Table  III. 


DATE. 

Nitrogen 
of  food. 

Nitrogen  of 
urine  and 
faeces. 

Chlorine 
of  food 
as  NaCl. 

Chlorine  of 
urine  and 
faeces 
as  NaCl. 

Uric  acid. 

Oct.  20-21 . 

9 

58 

8. II 

.98 

3-88 

.46 

21-22 . 

9 

02 

9.20 

1-73 

3-25 

•45 

22-23 . 

9 

04 

7.63 

1.88 

1.49 

•35 

24-25 . 

9 

74 

9.28 

8.20 

3-43 

•  38 

25-26 . 

9 

73 

8.50 

9.89 

7.96 

.70 

26-27 . 

9 

43 

8.10 

9-95 

6.70 

•52 

The  total  volume  of  urine  excreted  in  the  first  three-day  period 
of  small  chlorine  consumption  was  found  to  be  extremely  large, 
being  about  six  liters.  In  the  second  period,  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  salt  were  present  in  the  diet,  the  total  volume  of  urine 
was  less  than  four  liters,  pointing  towards  a  probable  retention 
of  fluid  in  the  tissue,  which  was  indicated  to  a  certain  extent  by 
a  slight  increase  in  the  oedematous  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  total  nitrogen  secreted  in  the  urine  showed  practically 
no  difference  for  the  two  periods.  In  the  first  22.8  grams  were 
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eliminated  and  in  the  second  22.75 1  thus  showing  that  the 
reduced  volume  of  urine  had  not  materially  affected  the  removal 
of  nitrogenous  products.  To  the  nitrogen  secreted  with  the 
urine  must  be  added  that  which  was  found  in  the  faeces,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  first  period  to  2.1  and  in  the  second  to  3.1  grams, 
giving  totals  of  24.85  and  25.9  respectively,  which,  when  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  diet,  27.75  ^.nd  28.9  respectively, 
give  differences  of  2.9  and  3  grams,  or  an  average  retention  by 
the  system  of  one  gram  'of  nitrogen  per  day,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  improved  state  of  the  patient  and  possibly  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  increase  in  oedema;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  amounts  retained  are  exactly  the  same  for  the  two 
periods  in  spite  of  the  much  larger  retention  of  water  and  salt 
in  the  latter  period. 

Whilst  in  the  first  three-day  period  the  total  sodium  chloride 
consumed  with  the  food  was  only  4.6  grams,  the  sodium  chlo¬ 
ride  secreted  in  the  urine  was  equal  to  8.24  grams  and  that  of 
the  fceces  to  .4  grams ;  in  the  succeeding  three-day  period,  when 
the  chlorine  of  the  food  equaled  28  grams,  the  amount  secreted 
in  the  urine  was  only  17.64  grams  and  that  in  the  faeces  .45  grams, 
showing  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  main¬ 
tain  a  chlorine  equilibrium  more  or  less  following  the  laws  of 
osmosis  between  the  chlorides  of  the  system  dissolved  in  the 
blood,  tissues,  etc.,  and  those  of  the  kidney  secretions.  An 
examination  of  the  amounts  lost  from  day  to  day  emphasizes 
this  point,  a  fall  to  a  minimum  being  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
starvation  period  and  a  rise  to  a  maximum  in  the  course  of  the 
following  three  days  of  chlorine  excess.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  total  amount  eliminated  from  the  system  in 
this  period  of  time  was  only  26.7  grams,  whilst  32.6  were  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  food.  This  tendency  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
chlorine,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  less  marked  retention  of 
nitrogen  referred  to  in  the  last  section,  may  ])ossibly  be  attributed 
partially  to  the  increase  in  cancer  tissue  and  to  oedema,  but  also 
probably  to  a  considerable  extent  to  its  association  with  products 
of  suboxidation  retained  in  the  system. 
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The  ammonia  secretion  in  the  first  period  was  very  large, 
reaching  a  total  of  4.1  grams  as  against  1.75  in  the  second  period, 
showing  a  marked  improvement  in  the  presence  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  chloride. 

The  removal  of  uric  acid  and  other  bodies  capable  of  reducing 
permanganate  was,  on  the  other  hand,  found  to  be  larger  in  the 
second  period  than  during  the  first.  Whilst  in  the  first  period, 
with  a  limited  chlorine  diet  and  in  spite  of  the  large  volume  of 
the  urine,  only  1.26  grams  of  uric  acid  were  removed,  in  the 
second  period  1.6  grams  were  excreted  with  the  urine. 

Phosphates,  which  were  absolutely  constant  in  the  diet,  were 
also  found  to  be  practically  constant  in  the  urine  and  fseces, 
showing  an  average  from  2  to  2.2  grams  H3PO4  per  diem. 

An  analysis  of  the  blood  showed  a  freezing  point  .57°  and 
sodium  chloride  content  .47  per  cent,  both  of  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  normal. 

To  summarize  the  results  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  absence  of  toxic  symptoms  a  practical  equilibrium  of  nitrogen 
is  established  and  a  small  tendency  to  retain  chlorides  exhibited. 

Case  IV. 

Mr.  T. ;  age  66;  Scotch;  married. — Patient  gives  no  family  history  of 
cancer  or  of  tuberculosis.  He  has  not  had  specific  disease  but  has  been 
intemperate.  He  gives  an  indefinite  history  of  ten  years’  illness,  referred 
particularly  to  the  abdomen  and  kidneys.  For  the  last  few  months  he 
has  had  frequent  urination,  and  the  specimen  contained  varying  quanti¬ 
ties  of  blood.  In  the  past  year  he  has  lost  weight  progressively  and  for 
the  past  five  months  has  been  confined  to  bed. 

Patient  died  January  17,  1903,  at  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  and 
autopsy  revealed  the  following  conditions:  Very  marked  emaciation. 
On  opening  the  chest  the  right  pleural  cavity  showed  several  large  tumors 
the  size  of  a  plum,  with  cancerous  disease  of  several  ribs  on  the  same 
side.  The  lung  tissue  was  quite  normal,  and  the  bronchial  glands  were 
not  diseased.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  the  lymph  glands  beneath  the 
peritoneum  were  enlarged  and  hard.  The  stomach  was  free  from  cancer¬ 
ous  change.  The  liver  showed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  lobe  a 
slight  metastatic  carcinomatous  growth.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
not  noticeably  changed.  The  left  kidney  was  large  and  soft  while  the 
right  kidney  was  the  seat  of  a  large  primary,  carcinomatous  tumor. 

In  this  case  a  balance  of  the  nitrogen  and  chlorine  of  the  food 
and  excreta  was  carried  out  for  the  nine  days  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  the  death  of  the  patient  (see  Table  IV).  The  diet  consisted 
exclusively  of  one  or  two  eggnogs  daily,  the  exact  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  content  of  which  was  known.  For  two  days  a  slight  increase 
in  the  salt  of  the  food  was  not  associated  with  anv  considerable 
increase  in  that  of  the  urine,  but  patient  showed  more  marked 
oedema  and  became  extremely  cachectic.  An  examination  of 
the  table  will  show  that  whilst  a  steady  loss  of  nitrogen  was  exhibited 
for  the  entire  period,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  chlorides 
in  the  system,  and,  as  stated  above,  a  slight  increase  in  the  chlorides 
of  the  food  did  not  lead  to  greatly  increased  excretions  and  simply 
tended  to  accentuate  the  oedema  of  the  patient.  The  uric  acid  nitro¬ 
gen  in  comparison  with  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  was  high, 
varying  from  1.7  to  2  per  cent.  The  ammonia  was  above  the  normal 
from  5  to  8  per  cent.  In  this  case,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys  were  materially  interfered  with,  we  have  a  marked  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  toxic  symptoms  associated  with  a  considerable  loss 
of  nitrogen  and  a  tendency  to  retain  chlorides. 


Table  IV. 


Nitrogen 
of  food. 

Nitrogen 
of  excreta. 

Chlorine 
of  food 
as  A’a  CL 

• 

Chlorine 
of  excreta 
as  Na  Cl. 

8^ . • . 

5-1 

8.3 

2.0 

•32 

9-10 . 

5-1 

8.6 

2.0 

•32 

lO-II . 

5.1 

10.5 

2.0 

.62 

11-12 . 

2.6 

3.9 

I  .0 

.08 

12-13.  . 

5.1 

5.4 

2.0 

•33 

13-14 . 

5.1 

6.3 

3-6 

-.55 

14-15 . 

5.1 

6.8 

3-6 

.82 

15-16 . 

5-1 

7.1 

2.0 

•45 

16-17 . 

2.6 

4-5 

I  .0 

.  10 

Total . 

40.9 

61 .4 

19.2 

3-59 

Case  V. 

« 

i\Ir.  C.;  age  75;  weight  65  kilo. — Sarcoma  of  skin  and  connective  tissue. 
Patient  presents  a  nodular  discolored  area  in  right  epigastric  region 
having  a  maximum  diameter  of  six  inches.  Numerous  tumor  nodules, 
some  of  them  as  large  as  a  walnut,  apparently  seated  in  the  skin  and  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  discolored  area.  Patient  refused  to  submit 
to  operation  and  left  the  hospital  at  the  completion  of  the  series  of  ex¬ 
periments.  Whilst  exhibiting  toxic  symptoms,  his  appetite  was  normal 
and  nutrition  apparently  unaffected.  For  the  twelve  days  that  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hospital  he  received  a  diet  containing  approximately  tiYz 
grams  nitrogen  and  8  grams  sodium  chloride  per  diem. 
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The  analyses  of  urine  and  faeces  were  conducted  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  those  previously  referred  to,  but  in  the  diet  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  error  is  introduced,  since  analyses  were  only 
carried  out  on  two  days  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  giving 
1 1.3  and  1 1.6  grams  nitrogen  and  8  and  8.1  grams  sodium  chloride 
respectively  ;  on  the  remaining  days  the  food  being  weighed  to 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  amount.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  including  this  case  is  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  of  both  a  nitrogen  and  chlorine  balance,  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  which  has  reached  considerable  dimensions 
and  in  spite  of  marked  toxic  symptoms,  provided  the  digestive 
organs  are  unaffected.  A  slight  gain  of  nitrogen  was  apparently 
effected  during  each  period,  and  the  chlorides  determined  for 
the  second  six  days  showed  a  similar  close  relationship  (see  Table 
V)  ;  all  of  which  corresponds  with  the  body  weight  of  the  patient, 
which  remained  constant  throughout  the  experiments.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  in  this  case  the  uric  acid  nitrogen  was  averag¬ 
ing  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 


Table  V. 


Day.  Total  nitrogen  of  food, 


Approxi¬ 

mately 


69.0  to  71.0 


Nitrogen  of 


Urine. 


9.4 

7-3 
9.4 
10,7 
8.1 
10. 1 


55.0 


Faeces. 


for 

six  ^ 


days,  j 

J  I 


10.50 


65.5 


Sodium 
chloride 
in  food. 


Sodium  Chloride  i.n 


Urine. 


Faeces. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 


1 

I 

!  Approxi¬ 
mately 


69.0  to  71.0 


10. 1 
9.0 

9-3 

9.1 

9.8 

10.5 

1  r 

j  for 

J-  six  ^ 
days,  j 

J  1 

r 

Ap-  1 
,  prox-  j 
imate-^ 

ly.  1 

1 

8.2 
6.7 
.  8.1 

8.2 
8.2 
9-5 

Only 
traces  : 
disre¬ 
garded. 

57-8 

9.7 

A 

46.0  to  48.0 

48.9 

f  N 

67.5 
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The  analysis  of  the  blood  showed  2.5  per  cent  nitrogen  and  .48 
per  cent  NaCl. 

To  summarize  results  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  that,  in  spite 
of  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  development  of  the  tumor,  prac¬ 
tically  no  effect  has  been  exerted  on  his  nutrition,  which  is  fully 
up  to  the  normal  standard  of  a  healthy  individual  of  his  age. 

Case  VI. 

Mrs.  N.;  age  58;  married;  weight  44  kilo. — No  family  history  of  cancer 
or  tuberculosis.  The  patient  can  give  no  definite  account  of  the  duration 
of  the  disease  except  that  it  existed  about  a  year,  and  that  after  it  was 
first  noticed  in  the  vulva  it  was  of  considerable  size  and  progressed 
very  rapidly,  particularly  so  in  the  past  three  months.  On  examination 
there  is  found  extensive  tumefaction  of  the  right  labium,  nodular,  hard 
and  ulcerating  on  inner  surface.  There-  are  also  some  nodules  on  the 
left  side  but  not  large.  The  entire  vagina  and  cervix  are  involved  in  the 
tumor  mass.  There  is  much  necrotic  tissue  and  a  dark,  very  offensive 
discharge.  The  growth  on  the  right  side  is  about  the  size  of  a  man’s 
fist.  There  are  metastases  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  right 
groin  and  perineum,  also  quite  a  large  nodule  in  the  right  buttock. 
Patient  is  very  much  emaciated,  feeble,  cachectic  and  much  of  the  time 
unable  to  take  sufficient  food,  this  last  condition  being  aggravated  by  her 
mental  state  of  depression.  She  has  much  pain,  so  much  so  that  anodynes 
are  required  to  give  her  rest  and  sleep. 

In  this  case  analyses  were  made  on  the  24-hour  specimens  of 
the  urine  for  45  days.  For  24  days  estimations  of  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  in  the  food,  in  the  urine  and  the  faeces  were  also  carried 
out,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  properly  controlling  the  patient 
only  one  period  of  six  days  can  be  looked  upon  as  reliable. 

I.  Nitrogen  and  chlorine  equilibrium. — For  the  first  twelve  days 
complete  failure  to  effect  an  approximate  balance  of  the  nitrogen 
and  chlorine  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  patient  was  deliberately 
throwing  away  a  portion  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  so  that  results 
were  obtained  similar  to  those  of  Moraczewski,  showing  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  an  appreciable 
loss  in  body  weight  being  observed.  Such  results  being  obvi¬ 
ously  incorrect,  for  a  period  of  six  days  patient  was  carefully 
watched  and  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  showed  a  nitrogen 
consumption  of  48.6  grams  and  a  nitrogen  loss  of  54-2  grams. 
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At  the  same  time  36.1  grams  sodium  chloride  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  with  the  diet  and  34.2  grams  excreted  in  the  urine.  Even 
these  figures  failed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  balance,  a  loss  of  5.6 
grams  nitrogen  and  a  gain  of  1.9  grams  sodium  chloride  being 
scarcely  comparable  with  the  actual  loss  in  body  weight  during 
this  period  of  .75  kilo.  One  possible  source  of  error,  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  skin,  will  be  considered  at  a  later  stage,  but  it  must 
be  concluded  that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  suitable  for  meta¬ 
bolism  experiments,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
loss  which  takes  place  continually  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcerat¬ 
ing  tumor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  24-hour  analyses  may  be 
made  use  of  to  compare  the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen, 
uric  acid,  ammonia,  chlorine  and  phosphorus.  The  uric  acid 
nitrogen  was  found  as  an  average  of  the  45  days  to  be  2.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen;  the  ammonia  nitrogen  12.5  per  cent; 
phosphorus  7.4  per  cent  and  the  chlorine  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen. 

*Case  VII. 

P.  G.;  age  59;  Polish. — Committed  to  Erie  County  Hospital  March  14, 
1904.  Was  found  to  be  much  emaciated;  complained  of  inability  to 
swallow  solid  foods  but  was  able  to  take  fluids.  Examination  with 
.oesophageal  bougies  showed  that  therewas  some  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus 
and  an  obstruction  at  the  cardiac  opening.  After  several  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  a  moderately  large  bougie  was  passed  into  the  stomach.  He  was 
kept  under  observation,  and  on  May  21st  a  gastrostomy,  typical  Witzel, 
was  performed.  He  was  fed  through  the  tube  for  about  a  fortnight,  at 
which  time  the  irritation  in  the  oesophagus  had  so  subsided  that  he  was 
again  able  to  swallow  semisolid  food  with  ease  and  some  solid  food.  His 
condition  steadily  improved;  he  gained  in  weight  and  on  June  15th  tube 
was  removed  and  shortly  afterward  the  opening  closed  spontaneously. 
Patient’s  ability  to  swallow  semisolid  food  and  at  times  solid  food  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  until  September,  when  he  contracted  lobar  pneumonia, 
of  which  he  died  on  October  sth. 

The  condition  of  the  oesophagus  on  autopsy  was  shown  to  be  slightly 
enlarged;  there  was  no  definite  area  of  erosion  or  permanent  stricture  of 
the  cardiac  opening.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  was  some¬ 
what  injected.  The  anatomical  findings  confirmed  the  clinical  diagnosis 
of  cardio-spasmus. 

*We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gaylord  of  this  Laboratory  for  above  history 
and  autopsy  notes. 
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In  view  of. the  possibility  that  this  was  a  case  of  cancer  of 
the  oesophagus  a  series  of  nitrogen  and  chloride  determinations 
was  carried  out  shortly  after  the  operation  had  been  performed^ 
The  patient’s  diet  throughout  this  and  subsecjuent  experiments 
consisted  of  milk,  Avith  the  addition  of  definite  quantities  of 
plantose  (a  vegetable  albumen)  and  salt,  meat  broth  and  egg¬ 
nogs,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  determinations  of  nitrogen 
and  chlorine.  The  first  series,  a,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table, 
shows  a  distinct  loss  of  nitrogen  and  fair  equilibrium  of  chlo¬ 
rides.  A  heavy  nitrogen  loss  at  this  stage  must,  however,  be 
attributed  to  the  shock  of  the  operation  and  to  the  toxic  effects 
of  an  infection  which  developed  at  the  point  at  which  the  tube 
was  introduced.  A  subsequent  series,  b,  of  nitrogen  determinations 
carried  out  six  weeks  after  the  operation  and  previous  to  the 
development  of  pneumonia  shows  a  very  fair  maintenance  of 
nitrogen  equilibrium.  With  regard  to  the  chloride  metabolism,, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  series  a  that,  whilst  a  heavy  loss  of  nitrogen 
had  taken  place,  probably  owing  to  toxic  influences,  a  very  fair 
chloride  equilibrium  was  maintained.  There  was  no  tendency  to 
oedema,  and  the  toxic  influences  referred  to  above  apparently  failed 
to  exert  such  an  effect  upon  the  kidneys  as  to  lead  to  a  retention  of 
sodium  chloride. 

Table  VI. 

Series  a. 


DAY. 

Nitrogen 
of  food. 

Nitrogen 
of  excreta. 

NaCl  of 
food. 

NaCl  of 
excreta. 

I  . 

12.  S 

I  S .  7 

5  •  5 
4.2 

4.8 

2  . 

1 1  .4 

l8.6 

4 .  ^ 

12.3 

12.8 

l6.6 

6 . 3 

6 . 4 

4 . 

17.7 

16.9 

4-  3 

6.0 

12.6 

6.8 

Series  b. 


- 

DAY. 

Nitrogen 
of  food. 

Nitrogen 
of  excreta. 

14.0 

13.6 

13.4 

13-9 

14-3 

10.4 

I  3  .Q 

4  . 

13-3 
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Estimations  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia  as  compared  with  the 
total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  over  an  extended  period  showed  very 
low  uric  acid  and  fairly  high  ammonia  results,  the  uric  acid 
nitrogen  averaging  less  than  .8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen, 
the  ammonia  nitrogen,  especially  during'  the  toxic  period,  being 
as  high  as  lo  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

'•Case  VIII. 

L.  L.  ;  age  44  ;  weight  150  pounds  ;  married. — Born  in  the  United  States  of 
German  parentage.  Retired  butcher.  No  family  history  of  cancer  or  tubercu¬ 
losis  on  either  side.  No  personal  history  of  syphilis  or  intemperance.  Patient 
enjoyed  ordinarily  good  health  until  the  year  18^7,  when  he  states  that  he  had 
an  illness  of  two  months  duration  characterized  by  much  pain  in  the  region  of 
liver  and  marked  jaundice,  indigestion  and  fever.  No  evidence  of  gall  stones. 
In  April,  1904,  had  pain  in  the  right  hypochondria,  but  no  vomiting,  belching 
or  other  gastric  symptoms.  From  July  ist  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  swallowing  solids,  and  some  with  regard  to  liquids  ;  belched  gas  and  had 
small  regurgitation  of  food  with  considerable  mucus,  but  without  noticeable 
color,  odor  or  taste.  At  this  time  he  suffered  from  sharp  epigastric  pain,  which 
was  almost  continuous,  and  at  the  same  time  from  constipation.  A  physical 
examination  revealed  nothing  abnormal  as  to  liver,  stomach,  heart,  kidneys  or 
appendix.  On  July  26th  the  oesophagus  was  sounded.  The  largest  sized  bulbs 
entered  easily  to  a  depth  of  29  cm.  from  the  incisors.  Size  26  (French)  entered 
to  a  depth  of  30  to  31  cm.,  varying  according  to  force  employed  but  could  not 
be  inserted  lower  than  31  cm.  Size^22  passed  the  stricture  with  some  difficulty 
and  it  was  thus  determined  that  the  lower  oesophagus  was  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  this  bulb  below  a  point  33  cm.  from  the  incisors.  On  August  8th 
an  X-ray  examination  was  made,  but  revealed  nothing  as  to  the  cause  of  stric¬ 
ture.  On  October  nth  an  attempt  was  made  under  ether  to  inspect  the 
stricture  by  means  of  the  speculum,  but  on  account  of  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders 
it  was  not  possible  to  straighten  the  spinal  column  sufficiently.  At  various 
times  oesophageal  bulbs  were  passed  corroborating  the  results  of  the  first 
examination  and  showing  neither  increase  nor  abatement  of  the  stricture.  No 
blood  nor  tissue  was  at  any  time  found,  the  microscopical  examination  reveal¬ 
ing  nothing  but  epithelial  scales  and  food  remnants.  Patient  had  lost  weight 
considerably  previous  to  the  26th  of  July,  on  which  date  he  weighed  150  pounds. 
The  experiments  in  metabolism  referred  to  later  were  carried  out  between  the 
first  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October,  at  which  time  he  weighed  158  pounds, 
having  gained  eight  pounds  in  the  course  of  the  experiments.  A  careful 
investigation  reveals  no  history  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis  or  traumatism  includ¬ 
ing  corrosion,  and  since  cardio-spasmus  can  be  ruled  out,  reasoning  by  exclu¬ 
sion  the  case  is  probably  one  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict  of  this  city  for  the  above  history  of 
the  case. 
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From  the  above  history  it  Avill  l^e  seen  that,  as  the  nature  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  is  not  known,  it  can  not  be  said 
positively  Avhether  a  tumor  is  present  or  not.  A  series  of  nitrogen 
and  chlorine  equilibrium  experiments  were  carried  out  in  con¬ 
junction  with  work  on  the  nutrition  of  patient  and  the  results 
over  an  extended  period  are  included,  so  that  they  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  obtained  on  the  cases  known  positively  to  be 
cancer,  Xos.  II,  III,  I\^,  and  A^I,  with  the  normal  individual 
case  (I)  and  the  case  of  cardio-spasmus  (A^II).  By  the  addition 
of  plantose  (a  pure  vegetable  albumen)  to  milk,  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions,  it  was  found  ])ossible  to  convey  sufficient  food  to  the 
stomach  of  the  ])atient  to  bring  about  a  gain  of  6  kilo  in  weight 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  d’he  hrst  series  of  experiments 

4 

was  condncted  with  a  view  to  determine  the  amount  of  plantose 
which  could  most  suitably  be  added  to  milk  and  eggnogs  in 
order  to  give  the  recpiisite  amount  of  proteid  to  maintain  the 
nitrogen  ecpiilibriiun  between  the  food  and  excreta.  For  this 
period  ])atient*s  diet  consisted  of  an  eggnog  once  daily,  and 
250  c.c.  of  milk  with  the  addition  of  20  grams  of  pkintose  and  3 
grams  of  salt,  three  times  daily,  with  milk  in  addition  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  patient. 

From  Table  \BI,  in  which  the  results  of  this  first  period  are 
recorded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  averaging  14.6,  is 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  foodr  averaging  14.4, 
quantities  fairly  in  accord  with  the  weight  of  the  patient.  During 
this  period  the  chloride  equilibrium  was  not  determined  with  any 
accuracy,  the  results  indicating  a  slight  tendency  to  salt 
retention. 

During  the  second  period  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  dimin¬ 
ished  to  an  average  of  10.9  grams  daily,  with  the  result  that  a 
distinct  loss  of  nitrogen  was  sufi'ered  by  the  system,  averaging 
1.7  grams  daily.  The  total  nitrogen  secreted  in  the  urine  and 
faeces,  averaging  12.6  grams,  is  not,  however,  indicative  of  toxic 
influences  leading  to  abnormal  destruction  of  body  proteids,  a 
fact  which  is  further  confirmed  by  a  relatively  low  uric  acid 
nitrogen.  During  this  period  the  chlorides  were  maintained  at 
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a  fairly  high  level,  no  very  considerable  differences  being 
observed,  an  average  of  .9  grains  sodium  chloride  being  retained 
in  the  system  daily. 


Table  VIL 
Period  1. 


Nitrogen  of 
food. 

Nitrogen  of 
excreta. 

13.0 

14.6 

13.0 

I3-I 

14.2 

15.2 

15-5 

14-5 

15-5 

14.4 

15-5 

16.2 

Period  2. 


Nitrogen  of  food. 

Nitrogen  of  excreta. 

NaCl  of  food. 

NaCl  of  excreta. 

II  .4 

13-3 

12.3 

II  .2 

10.7 

12.3 

II. 7 

12.4 

10.7 

12.3 

II. 7 

9.4 

Period  3 . 

Nitrogen  of  food. 

Nitrogen  of  excreta. 

NaCl  of  food. 

NaCl  of  excreta. 

16.8 

14.8 

II. 7 

9-5 

16.8 

17.6 

II. 7 

II. 9 

16.9 

15.6 

II. 7 

10.9 

17.0 

13.6 

17. I 

14.6 

In  the  subsequent  Period  3  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  food 
was  materially  increased  to  an  average  of  16.8  to  16.9  grams 
daily,  with  the  result  that  a  distinct  retention  of  nitrogen  was 
to  be  observed.  For  the  first  three  days  of  this  period  the  nitro¬ 
gen  intake  exceeded  the  loss  by  2.5  grams  and  for  the  two 
following  days  by  as  much  as  5.9  grams,  but  it  was  subsequently 
found.  possil)le  to  diminish  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  food  to 
15.5  to  16  grams,  at  which  figure  jiatient  gained  weight  and 
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showed  a  marked  improvement,  conditions  which  are  seldom  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  development  of  a  malignant  tumor.  For  the  first 
three  days  of  this  period  the  chlorides  were  excreted  in  a  perfectly 
normal  manner,  as  much  as  11.7  grams  in  the  diet  being  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  ii.i  in  the  urine.  A  determination  of  the  uric  acid 
nitrogen  showed  a  uniform  content  of  .9  to  i.o  per  cent  of  total 
nitrogen  throughout  the  entire  period,  a  figure  which  is  below  that 
generally  obtained  by  ourselves  and  other  investigators  in  cases  suf-' 
fering  from  a  malignant  tumor.  This  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
toxic  influences  would  not,  however,  in  itself  justify  us  in  deciding 
against  the  probability  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor. 

At  this  stage  reference  must  be  made  to  a  source  of  error  which 
*  has  been  ignored  by  practically  all  those  who  have  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  work  on  metabolism.  The  secretions  of  the  skin,  whilst 
possessed  of  a  very  small  solid  residue  in  normal  healthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  may  reach  considerable  dimensions  under  pathological 

conditions  which  necessitate  a  performance  by  the  skin  of  a  por- 

« 

tion  of  the  kidney  function.  The  meager  analytical  data  bearing 
on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  the  literature  would  indicate  a 
normal  loss  of  .1  to  .2  grams  nitrogen  and  .2  to  .3  grams  sodium 
chloride  per  diem,  l)ut  records  are  to  be  found  of  quantities  as 
large  as  .5  grams  nitrogen  and  i  to  1.5  grams  sodium  chloride 
having  been  excreted,  under  pathological  conditions,  by  the  skin. 
Whilst  the  sources  of  experimental  error  in  such  work  are  so 
enormous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  strictly 
accurate  figures,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  even  larger 
quantities  than  the  above  might  be  removed  in  the  space  of  24 
hours.  In  any  case  it  appears  probable  that  the  loss  of  sodium 
chloride  l)y  this  means  is  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  consequently  would  afford  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
fact  observed  in  the  majority  of  our  own  cases,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  most  previous  investigators,  that  the  ratio  of  sodium 
chloride  to  nitrogen  is  lower  in  the  excreta  than  in  the  food 
consumed.  Assuming  a  minimum  loss  of  .1  grams  nitrogen  and 
.2  grams  sodium  chloride  and  a  maximum  of  .5  nitrogen  and  i 
gram  sodium  chloride,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  whilst  the 
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huge  discrepancies  recorded  by  Moraczewski  of  8  or  9  grams 
difference  between  tlie  chlorides  of  the  food  and  those  of  the 
urine  and  feces  would  not  be  materially  affected,  such  a  quantity 
would  go  far  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  chlorides  in  the  urine 
observed  in  certain  of  our  cases. 

This  source  of  error  may  well  be  advanced  as  an  explanation 
of  the  slight  discrepancies  frequently  observed  in  the  balances 
of  body  weight,  nitrogen  and  chlorine  intake  and  output,  and 
the  osmotic  tension  of  sodium  chloride  retained  in  the  system, 
which  should  involve  a  retention  of  water  and  consequently  an 
increase  of  body  weight.  For  example,  in  Case  II  the  observed 
loss  of  77.5  grams  nitrogen  and  a  retention  of  25  grams  chlorine, 
or  41 'grams  sodium  chloride  in  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  would 
be  changed  to  a  loss  of  80.7  grams  nitrogen  and  a  retention  of 
only  18.7  grams  sodium  chloride,  assuming  that  a  daily  loss  of  .2 

0 

grams  nitrogen  and  .4  grams  sodium  chloride  had  been  suffered 
by  the  system  through  the  skin  secretions.  These  figures  would 
correspond  far' more  closely  with  the  variations  in  weight  of  the 
patient,  which  show  from  first  to  last  a  gain  of  about  half  a 
kilo,  presumably  attributable  to  oedema.  Such  an  explanation 
would  remove  any  necessity  for  assuming  an  extraordinarily 
increased  concentration  of  sodium  chloride  or  diminished  disso¬ 
ciation  of  that  substance  into  ions  in  the  body  fluids  and  cells, 
the  only  other  conceivable  explanation  of  the  discrepancies 
observed.  In  other  cases  in  which  the  daily  retention  of  sodium 
chloride  averages  from  .5  to  i  gram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss 
of  this  substance  by  the  skin  may  produce  an  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence;  it  must,  however,  be  said  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
salt  consumption  is  small  any  great  loss  by  way  of  the  skin  is 
improbable. 

The  blood. — In  view  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  some  of  the 
above  cases  that  in  the  last  stages  of  cancer  a  heavy  loss  of 
nitrogen  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  body  tissue  may  be 
counterbalanced  in  its  effect  upon  the  body  weight  by  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  chlorides  leading  to  the  formation  of  cedema,  it  seemed 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  carry  out  analyses  on 
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the  blood  and  body  Hnids  of  such  cases  to  observe  deviations 
from  the  normal.  AVhenever  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  blood 
were  procurable,  estimations  were  made  of  the  nitrogen,  chlo¬ 
rine,  phosphorus,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  and  titra¬ 
tions  to  the  end  points  of  a  series  of  indicators.  Blood  counts 
were  carried  out  from  time  to  time,  but  only  as  required  for 
clinical  purposes,  since  the  very  thorough  work  of  Kronkiewicz 
on  this  subject,  showing  variations  in  reds  from  1,800,000  to 
6,000,000  and  whites  from  4,000  to  20,000,  rendered  further  work 
in  this  direction  superfluous.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  risk  of  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient, 
we  were  able  to  obtain  blood  in  sufficient  quantities  in  only  one 
or  two  cases  in  which  patient  exhibited  marked  cachectic  symp¬ 
toms,  and  consequently  it  was  seldom  possible  to  perform  all  the 
analyses  referred  to  above  in  addition  to  the  tests  for  hsemoly- 
sins,  etc.,  referred  to  ])reviously  in  this  report.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  series  of  analyses  on  cases  in  which  tumors  had  reached 
considerable  proportions  and  discrepancies  in  the  nitrogen  and 
chlorine  equilibrium  had  already  been  remarked,  and  the  results 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  deviate  from  the  normal  to  the  extent 
that  one  would  be  led  to  ex])ect  from  the  literature,  ddie  nitro¬ 
gen,  chlorine  and  ])hosphorus  results  varied  considerably,  show¬ 
ing  a  slight  tendency  to  diminished  nitrogen  and  increased 
chlorine  (see  Table  X’llI),  but  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  as  did 
those  of  iMoraezewski.  Titrations  carried  out  on  the  serum  after 
separation  from  the  clot  showed  with  one  exception  results  very 
little  below  the  normal  in  alkalinity.  N/50  acid  was  employed,  and 
from  the  tabulated  results  in  which  the  amount  of  acid  required  to 
neutralize  i  c.c.  of  serum  to  given  end  jjoints  are  recorded,  a 
com])arison  may  be  drawn  between  our  cases  and  those  of  Rigler. 
This  investigator  observed  a  fall  in  the  alkalinit}^  both  of  the 
blood  as  a  whole  and  of  the  serum,  in  a  series  of  diseases,  reach¬ 
ing  an  acute  stage  shortly  before  death,  and  in  case  of  recovery 
once  more  rising  to  the  normal.  Using  lakmoid  as  an  indicator, 
he  found  1.8  to  2.2  c.c.  n/50  acid  was  required  to  titrate  i  c.c.  of 
normal  blood  serum,  Avhilst  in  acute  diseased  conditions  this 
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figure  sometimes  fell  as  low  as  1.2  and  even  i.i.  Our  records, 
whilst  slightly  below  the  normal,  never  reached  these  figures.  (See 
Table  IX.) 

Engelmann,  in  a  paper  on  the  freezing  point  of  the  blood  of 
cancer  patients,  finds  variations  from  .56,  the  normal,  to  .65  in 
inoperable  carcinoma  ventriculi.  *We  have  at  present  examined 
onlv  six  cases,  five  of  which  lie  within  the  normal  limits  from 
.56  to  .60,  one  being  slightly  over  the  latter  figure.  We  are 

Table  VIII. 


Analyses  of  Blood  of  Cancer  Cases. 


Nitrogen. 

Sodium  chloride. 

Phosphorus. 

Cancer  of  the  breast . 

2.13 

.48 

•03 

Cancer  of  the  stomach . 

I  .84 

•47 

.08 

Cancer  of  the  liver . 

2.24 

•45  ■ 

•035 

Cancer  of  the  stomach . 

« 

2.30 

•  49 

•04 

Table  IX. 

Blood  Serum  (Cancer 

Cases). 

Phenolphthalein. 

Rosolic  acid. 

Lacmoid  paper. 

Cancer  of  liver . 

—  .2 

.7 

I  .71 

Cancer  of  liver  and  stomach. 

—  •4 

.8 

1.8 

Cancer  of  stomach . 

•58 

1 . 66 

Cancer  of  intestines . 

1 

2.2 

not  therefore  able  to  bring  forward  any  results  in  support  of 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood 
serum  of  advanced  cancer  cases  is  necessarily  above  the  normal, 
but  are  rather  inclined  to  consider  such  variations  as  attributable  to 
deficient  heart  and  kidney  function.  It  is,  however,  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  the  (piestion  of  blood  analysis  more  thoroughly 
at  a  later  date,  making  use  of  a  series  of  cancer  animals.  Since, 
however,  gross  analyses  are  of  little  value  in  dealing  with  the 
disturbances  in  osmotic  equilibrium  of  cancer-cells,  -owing  to  the 

^Analyses  on  materials  obtained  at  autopsies  (see  p.  86)  are,  of  course, 
excluded  from  these  results. 
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great  delicacy  of  such  variations,  we  are  devoting  attention 
rather  to  the  osmotic  equilibrium  of  the  individual  cell  and  to 
the  interchange  of  salt  ions  capable  of  passing  through  the  cell 
walls  in  the  hope  of  thereby  throwing  some  light  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  or  no  specific  toxic  influences  exerted  on  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  are  bringing  about  changes  in  their  vis¬ 
cosity  and  permeability. 

A\diilst  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  summarize  in  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  the  numerous  isolated  details  brought  out  in  studies 
in  metabolism,  and  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  results 
gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the  course  actually  taken  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  state  of  equilibrium,  we  have  included  a  table 
showing  the  averages  of  the  nitrogen  and  chlorides  of  the  food 
and  excreta  for  considerable  periods  of  time  in  a  series  of  cancer 
cases  compared  with  the  normal.  Such  a  table  is  necessarily 
influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  experiments  carried  out  (in  the 
course  of  the  period,  an  average  of  which  is  presented)  with  a  view 
to  observdng  the  efifect  of  nitrogen  or  chlorine  starvation  or  the 
administering  of  an  excess  of  either  of  these  substances.  It  will, 
however,  enable  us  to  recognize  any  extensive  loss  or  gain  of  nitro¬ 
gen  or  chlorine  suffered  by  the  system  as  the  disease  develops. 

Case  I,  a  normal  individual,  was  submitted  to  partial  proteid 
starv'ation  and  at  the  same  time  received  widely  varying  quantities 

of  sodium  chloride.  As  might  be  expected  a  slight  nitrogen  loss  was 

-  « 

suffered  by  the  body,  whilst  a  marked  tendency  to  the  establishment 
of  chloride  equilibrium  was  exhibited. 

In  Cases  II  and  IV,  both  carcinoma,  in  which  cachexia  had  inter¬ 
vened,  and  the  patients  were  suffering  from  partial  proteid  starva¬ 
tion  and  succumbed  to  the  disease  at  the  completion  of  the 
experiments,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  records  of  which  are  incom¬ 
plete,  a  marked  loss  of  nitrogen  and  retention  of  chlorides  was  to 
be  observed.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  excretion 
of  6.7  grams  nitrogen  daily  is  very  little  above  that  of  the  normal 
individual  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  it  does  not  indicate  that  the 
toxic  effects  of  the  tumor  have  led  to  an  excessive  proteid  decom¬ 
position  in  the  body. 


Case  III  is  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  patient’s 
stomach  and  liver  were  riddled  with  carcinoma,  and  yet  so  slight 
an  interference  exerted  upon  the  nutrition  that  a  retention  of  nitrogen 
as  well  as  sodium  chloride  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  was 
observed.  One  source  of  error  unfortunately  neglected  was  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  which  took  place  from  the  mouth  and 
throat  on  expectorating  after  coughing  and  the  employment  of  a 
gargle.  It  was  our  intention  to  repeat  the  experiments  in  question, 
but  unfortunately  the  rapid  decline  in  the  state  of  the  patient,  fol¬ 
lowed  very  shortly  by  death,  excluded  the  possibility  of  further 
investigation  in  this  case. 

Case  V  shows  how  little  effect  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma 
may  exert  upon  the  nutrition,  and  the  nitrogen  and  chlorine 
equilibrium  of  a  patient,  a  practical  balance  of  these  bodies  being 
obtained  for  a  space  of  twelve  days. 

Case  VI,  a  markedly  emaciated  and  cachectic  case  of  epithelioma 
of  the  uterus,  showed  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  a  loss  of 
nitrogen  and  a  retention  of  chlorides.  The  differences  observed  were 
very  slight,  a  fact  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  experimental 
errors  resulting  from  the  difficulty  of  controlling  a  pati(*nt  of  this 
type. 

In  Case  VII  (cardio-spasmus)  as  the  result  of  an  operation 
and  subsequent  infection,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  period 
is  very  considerable,  whilst  a  fair  equilibrium  of  chlorides  is 
maintained.  In  the  subsequent  period,  patient  having  recovered 
from  the  infection,  the  nitrogen  balance  is  about  normal. 

In  the  last  case  recorded  in  the  tables,  suffering  from  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  whilst  a 
nitrogen  equilibrium  is  established  on  a  daily  consumption  of 
proteid  containing  14  grams  nitrogen,  a  smaller  quantity  in  the 
diet  leads  to  a  loss  on  the  of  the  body  and  an  increased 

quantity  to  retention  of  nitrogen.  There  is  possibly  a  slight 
tendency  to  retain  chlorides  in  this  case. 

We  have  in  Table  XI  included  some  of  the  cases  investigated  by 
Muller  and  Braunstein,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst 
Muller  records  a  daily  loss  of  nitrogen  exceeding  5  or  6  grams  in 


six  cases  out  of  eight,  Braunstein,  whilst  obtaining  a  fair  equilibrium 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  records  one  in  which  as  much  as  lo  grams 
nitrog-en  was  lost  daily  through  the  urine  and  feces  in  excess  of  that 
present  in  the  diet.  The  nitrogen  results  obtained  by  the  latter 
investigator  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  which  we  have 
obtained  ;  but  whilst  we  have  noted  a  distinct  retention  of  sodium 
chloride  in  all  cachectic  carcinoma  cases,  he  finds  a  loss  in  four  cases, 
out  of  five. 

Table  X. 


CASE. 


I  Normal .  -  , 

i  fi 

1 1  Carcinoma  of  stomach  and  /  ^ 
pancreas . C  ^ 

III  Carcinoma  of  oesophagus  ) 

involving  stomach  and  - 
liver . . . ) 

IV  Carcinoma  of  kidney . . 

V  Sarcoma  of  skin  and  con-  i 

nectiye  tissue . ^ 

VI  Epithelioma  of  uterus,  etc. .  . . 

VII  Cardio-spasmus . 

VI 11  (Esophageal  stricture)  a 
(cause  to  be  determined.  b 
See  page  97) . )  c 


Nitrogen 
of  food. 

Nitrogen 
of  excreta. 

Sodium 
chloride 
of  food. 

Sodium 
chloride 
of  excreta. 

13.0 

13-4 

II. 4 

II. 9 

1 1 .6 

13.2 

I3-t 

13-5 

6.5 

6.5 

1.85 

1.8 

5-5 

6.7 

1.6 

•9 

4-3 

6.7 

1.9 

•45 

9.4 

8.5 

5-4 

4-4S 

4-5 

6.8 

2.1 

•4 

II-5 

1 1 . 1 

7.8 

8.1 

8.1 

9.0 

6.0 

5-7 

12.3 

17. 1 

5-4 

5-6 

13-7 

13-5 

14.4 

14-7 

10.7 

12.6 

II. 9 

II  .0 

16.9 

15.2 

II. 7 

10.8 

Table  XI. 


CASE. 

Nitrogen 

of 

food. 

Nitrogen 

01 

excreta. 

Sodium 
chloride 
of  food. 

Sodium 
chloride 
of  excreta. 

V  Carcinoma  ventriculi  .  . 

3-9 

II. 4 

Muller 

VI  Carcinoma  ventriculi  .  . 

3-45 

12.0 

i  6 

VII  Carcinoma  ventriculi  .  . 

2.45 

9.1 

<  . 

1 

VIII  Carcinoma  pancreatis. . 

1-7 

6.0 

<  i 

IX  Carcinoma  mammae  .  .  . 

9.1 

10.4 

i  ( 

I  Carcinoma  cesophagi  .  . 

7-7 

6.5 

5-1 

5-6 

Braunstein 

VI  Carcinoma  cjesophagi  .  . 

7-7 

7.8 

7.0 

7.8 

i  ( 

VIII  Carcinoma  oesophagi. .  . 

7.2 

10.3 

4.4 

3-7 

i  i 

IX  Carcinoma  ventriculi  .  . 

8.8 

10.6 

7-3 

8.5 

i  i 

X  Carcinoma  fjesophagi  .  . 

4.2 

14.9 

.690 

•794 

{  i 
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Moraczewski's  results  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  obtained 
bv  A1  filler  and  Braunstein.  In  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 

j 

uterus  he  records  a  retention  of  43  grams  chlorine  and  52  grams 
nitrogen,  the  patient  merely  gaining  one  kilo  in  weight.  In  a 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  ^^entricle  he  observed  a  chlorine  reten¬ 
tion  of  82  -grams  with  a  slightly  larger  variation  in  weight.  In 
Case  VI,  carcinoma  of  the  ventricle,  with  one  kilo  increase  in 
weight  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  a  retention  of  75  grams 
nitrogen  and  45  grams  chlorine  was  observed.  Such  proportions 
are  obviously  impossible.  An  increase  of  merely  one  kilo  in 
body  weight  could  not  conceivably  be  associated  with  a  re^ten- 
tion  of  quantities  of  chlorides  and  nitrogen  as  large  as  those 
recorded  in  the  first  and  last  examples.  One  must,  however, 
conclude  from  his  publications  that  he  considers  his  cases  afiford 
evidence  of  a  strong  chlorine  and  nitrogen  retention,  whilst 
Vfiller  is  convinced  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  extremely  heavy.  Braunstein  finds  in  one  case  only 
out  of  ten  any  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen,  in  the  remaining 
cases  a  slight  loss  in  body  weight  was  observed.  Our  results 
differ  considerably  from  either  those  of  ]\  [filler  or  Vorac- 
zewski  and  are  more  in  accord  with  those  of  Braunstein.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  all  cachectic  carcinoma  cases  a 
loss  of  nitrogen  and  a  gain  of  chlorine  may  be  looked  for, 
especially  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  (edema,  but  we  have 
not  in  our  ex])erience  met  with  au}'  such  huge  differences  in 
the  intake  and  output  either  of  nitrogen  or  chlorine  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tables  of  either  of  the  three  investigators  referred 
to  above. 

It'  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  our  own  cases  affords  an 
absolutely  satisfactory  balance  of  the  various  factors  referred 
to  in  the  introduction,  change  of  body  weight,  loss  and  gain 
of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  increase  in  weight  of  tumor,  loss  of 
tissues  and  production  of  oedema.  It  may,  however,  safely  be 
said  that  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  a  ])ossible  slight 
loss  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  by  way  of  the  skin  and  mouth, 
and  for  the  other  sources  of  experimental  error,  all  of  which 
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tend  in  the  same  direction,  viz :  to  an  apparent  diminution  of 
the  nitrogen  and  chlorine  secretions,  a  fair  balance  is  to  be 
struck  in  all  cases  in  the  metabolic  equilibrium.  Whilst  there 
is  still  a  margin  of  chloride  retention  which  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  excess  chlorine  held  in  the  body  can  not  be 
accounted  for  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  increased  fluid  content, 
still  the  differences  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  Moraczewski’s 
cases,  and  a  slightly  increased  concentration  of  sodium  chloride  in 
the  tissues  associated  with  a  decreased  dissociation  of  that  substance 
so  as  not  unduly  to  disturb  the  osmotic  equilibrium,  might  afford  the 
necessary  explanation.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  chemical  evidence  of  any  marked  changes 
in  this  direction  in  the  blood  and  tissues;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  existing  methods  of  handling  such  a  problem  are  of  neces¬ 
sity  crude  and  the  changes  to  be  investigated  extremely  delicate. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  chlorides 
in  the  diet  and  the  effect  produced  by  this  means  on  the  oedema 
of  the  patient,  it  must  be  said  that  whilst  normal  individuals 
show  a  tendency  to  establish  a  chloride  equilibrium  with  very 
great  readiness  in  the  space  of  from  24  to  48  hours,  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  consuming  large  quantities  of  chlorides  above  the  normal 
without  any  mafked  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissue,  cachectic 
cancer  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  kidneys  are  deficient 
in  their  activity,  are  incapable  of  reacting  even  to  a  small  increase 
in  the  amount  of  salt,  marked  oedema  resulting  from  any  such 
increase,  which  only  disappears  on  once  more  reducing  the 
amount  present  in  the  food.  For  details  regarding  the  effect 
on  the  body  weight  and  the  secretion  of  metabolic  products 
brought  aljout  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  chlorides  in  the 
diet,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  analytical  results  recorded 
under  each  case. 

The  great  significance  of  the  role  played  by  soluble  chlorides 
in  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  elimination  of  waste  products 
can  not  be  overlooked,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with 
Braunstein  in  assuming  that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  salt  is  simply  a  question  of  the  amount  of  water  retained 
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in  the  system  with  which  a  certain  amount  of  salt  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  associated.  We  are  inclined  rather  to  look  upon  the 
water  as  being  retained  in  conjunction  with  the  salt,  which  in 
its  turn  is  possibly  prevented  from  proper  diffusion  by  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  permeability  of  membranes  and  by  its  possible  asso¬ 
ciation  with  products  of  .metabolism.  For  the  relative 
proportions  of  ammonia,  uric  acid  and  other  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  urine,  phosphates,  etc.,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  individual  cases,  or  to  a  subsequent  article  in  this  report, 
in  which  this  question  is  dealt  with  more  in  detail.  Whilst 
increased  secretions  of  uric  acid  and  ammonia  in  proportion  to 
the  total  nitrogen  are  frequently  observed  and  assumed  to  indi¬ 
cate  respectively  disintegration  of  tissue  rich  in  nuclein  and 
faulty  oxidation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  variations  in  the 
•  nature  of  the  food  consumed  can  bring  about  very  marked 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  these  substances,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Cases  VII  and  VIII. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  said  that  whilst  work  of  this  nature 
affords  considerable  evidence  of  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
toxic  bodies  capable  of  seriously  interfering  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  patient,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  we  have  to 
deal  in  cancer  with  toxins  of  a  specific  type,  such  as  are  invari¬ 
ably  associated  with  the  course  of  development  of  diseases  caused 
by  bacteria  and  other  recognized  parasites.  The  presence  of 
nitrogenous  suboxidation  products  resulting  from  some  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  metabolism  of  the  cells  may  well  exert  an  accumu¬ 
lative  effect,  and  as  the  disease  progresses  cause  all  the 
symptoms  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  cancer  cachexia. 
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CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSING  THE  POSITION 
OF  A  TUMOR  AND  OBSERVING  THE 
COURSE  OF  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clo\\'f:s,  Ph.  D. 


A  paper  dealing*  with  this  sLibject  and  summarizing  the  results 
obtained  by  ])revious  investigators  was  published  by  Blumenthal 
in  the  report  of  the  Krebsforschung  Komite,  1902.  The  con- 
cUisions  arrived  at  by  this  author  possess  a  considerable  amount 
of  value,  especially  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  are  associated 
with  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  urine.  As  the  residt  of 
analyses  carried  out  on  a  series  of  cancer  cases  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  confirm  for  the  most  part  the  results  recorded  in  his 
l>aper,  but  in  certain  cases  variations  worthy  of  note  hav'e  been 
observed.  For  the  literature  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
original  article.  In  a  previous  portion  of  this  report  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  retention  of  chlorides  in  the  system  has  been  completely 
dealt  with,  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  cases  of  adv^anced  carcinoma,  where  accurate 
analyses  have  been  carried  out  on  the  diet  and  urine,  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  nitrogen  and  retention  of  chlorides  has  been 
observed.  It  has  been  suggested  by  vSchbpp  that  the  chlorine 
ap])arently  retained  in  the  system  is  really  removed  from  the 
surface  of  ulcerating  tumors.  Idiis  explanation  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ap])licable  in  any  of  the  cases  under  observation,  with  the 
exce])tion  of  Mrs.  H.,  in  which  it  received  due  consideration. 
That  the  total  chlorides  in  the  urine  are  so  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished  as  to  be  present  iu  proj^ortions  as  low  as  one  per  cent  to 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  or  even  to  entirely  disap- 
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pear,  whilst  the  proportion  of  chlorine  to  nitroo'en  in  the  food 
is  still  as  I  to  3,  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extremely  low  secretion  of  chlorides 
observed  by  early  investigators  might  frequently  be  attributed 
to  the  diminished  proportions  of  chlorides  contained  in  a  milk 
or  fluid  diet  as  compared  with  a  solid  diet.  In  the  cases  which 
have  been  under  observation  in  this  Laboratory,  so  long  as  the 
chlorides  in  the  diet  were  maintained  at  a  normal  level  of  not 
less  than  3  or  4  grams  chlorine  per  diem,  and  so  long  as  the 
individual  was  capable  of  assimilating  solid  food,  the  proportions 
of  chlorine  excreted  in  comparison  with  that  of  nitrogen  seldom 
fell  below  50  per  cent,  and  it  was  only  when  the  fatal  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  was  approaching  that  such  figures  as  2  per 
cent,  I  per  cent  and  even  less  were  recorded.  In  fact,  the  results 
correspond  fairly  closely  with  those  observed  by  Muller,  etc.,  on 
starving  individuals.  The  explanation  oflfered  by  this  author 
that  the  organ  proteids  which  are  relatively  poor  in  chlorides 
were  undergoing  decomposition  in  i)lace  of  the  circulating  pro¬ 
teids  needs  further  support  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

In  six  cases  in  which  exact  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  comparison  with  nitrogen  were  carried  out  for  a  considerable 
period  the  amounts  of  phos])horic  in  proportion  to  nitrogen  were 
found  to  be  6.8,  6.8,  7.2,  7.5,  7.7  and  7.8  per  cent,  giving  an  average 
of  7.3,  which  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the  highest  results, 
7.3,  obtained  by  Muller,  and  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  normal. 
As  regards  various  nitrogen  compounds,  we  have  already  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  assimilated,  and  have  found  that  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  all  j^ossible  sources  of  waste  the  amount 
lost  is  usually  slight  and  sometimes  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  present  in  the  food.  The  proportions  of  the  various  con¬ 
stituents  dififer  widely.  Whilst  normal  urine  may  be  said  to 
contain  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  as  urea,  about  i.o 
to  1.5  per  cent  as  uric  acid,  1.5  to  4  per  cent  as  ammonia  and 
the  residue  as  extractive  and  amido  acid  nitrogen,  similar  pro¬ 
portions  have  been  found  to  obtain  in  the  very  early  stages  of 


development  of  those  cases  of  cancer  in  which  the  tumor  pro¬ 
duced  no  direct  effect  upon  the  metabolism  and  did  not  interfere 
with  the  nutrition.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  marked  cachectic 
condition  had  set  in  and  where  the  nutrition  of  a  patient  was 
seriously  impaired,  either  by  toxic  effects  or  the  mechanical 
development  of  the  tumor,  results  such  as  the  following,  were  to 
be  observed:  Urea  nitrogen  from  85  to  90  per  cent;  ammonia 
nitrogen  from  6  to  12  and  even  15  per  cent;  uric  acid  nitrogen 
from  1.8  to  2  and  even  3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  .9,  i.o,  to 
1.3  in  other  cases.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
such  results  were  only  obtained  in  those  cases  in  which  inani¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  the  pathological  destruction  of  proteids, 
had  reached  an  advanced  stage.  Also  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  nature  of  the  diet  has  a  great  effect  on  the  uric  acid 
secretion. 

Halpern,  in  fractionating  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
pathological  urines,  presents  four  cases  of  cancer,  two  of  them 
being  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  with  metastases  in  the  liver, 
one  carcinoma  in  the  region  of  the  porta  hepatis  and  the  fourth 
a  carcinoma  cardise.  In  the  first  case,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 
with  metastases  in  the  liver,  a  low  urea  accompanied  by  high 
purin  body  nitrogen  (including  uric  acid)  high  ammonia  and 
normal  extractive  nitrogen  were  recorded.  In  the  remaining 
three  cases  the  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  were  not 
far  removed  from  the  normal,  the  extractive  nitrogen  being,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  high  but  not  in  any  sense  comparable  with  the  high 
results  obtained  by  Topfer,  Setti  and  Gumlich  for  extractive 
nitrogen,  reaching  figures  from  10  to  23  per  cent.  We  have  not 
in  the  course  of  our  w'ork  met  with  any  such  great  deviations 
from  the  normal  as  are  recorded  by  these  authors,  and  in  one 
case,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  with  metastases  in  the  liver,  in  which 
no  very  serious  interference  with  the  nutrition  was  to  be  observed, 
practically  normal  results  were  recorded  for  ammonia  and  uric  acid.* 


*Experiments  on  a  series  of  cases  fractionating  carefully  the  nitroge¬ 
nous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  being  carried  out  in  the  Laboratory  at 
the  present  time  and  will  be  reported  upon  when  completed. 


AV  e  have  been  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  confirm  the 
observation  of  Griffiths,  who  claims  to  have  isolated  a  specific 
alkaloid  having  the  formula  CgHj^NOg  from  cancer  urine  by 
extracting  with  ether  in  urine  previously  evaporated  in  vacuo 
and  treated  with  alkali.  Our  experiments  resulted  in  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  kreatinine,  traces  of  xanthine  bases  and  other  normal 
urinary  constituents,  but  not  of  any  compound  which  could  be 
looked  upon  as  specifically  associated  with  cancer.  The  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  Bouchard  that  the  urine  of  cachectic  cancer 
patients  is  more  toxic  than  the  normal  was  confirmed,  but  this 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  larger  proportion  of  normal  sub¬ 
oxidation  products ;  and,  as  stated  above,  the  search  for  any 
specific  ptomaine  has  been  unsuccessful.  A  large  proportion  of 
cancer  cases  appear  to  succumb  rather  to  starvation  than  to  any 
toxic  effects  exerted  directly  by  the  tumor  in  its  development. 
Any  interference  with  the  metabolism  of  the  patient  naturally 
leads  to  the  production  of  toxic  products  which  induce  cachectic 
symptoms,  and,  as  Muller  observed,  the  noticeable  difference 
between  the  loss  of  nitrogen  suffered  by  the  normal  starving 
individual  and  one  dying  of  starvation  as  the  result  of  inter¬ 
ference  of  a  tumor  is  a  slightly  more  rapid  destruction  of  body 
proteid  and  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  excess  of  food  consumed 
per  kilo  of  body  weight  in  tlie  latter  case  over  the  former. 

The  secretion  of  phenol  and  indican  in  the  urine  in  cases  of 
stomach  and  intestinal  cancer  frequently  reaches  from  two  to  four 
times  the  normal,  but  we  have'Seen  one  case  in  which  a  stomach 
carcinoma  failed  to  lead  to  the  production  of  any  increase  in  the 
urine  indican.  In  two  cases  in  which  the  pancreas  was  involved 
we  failed  to  observe  any  indications  of  sugar  secretion,  and 
are  not  therefore  prepared  to  consider  the  absence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  pancreas  is  not  involved.^' 

*Since  the  completion  of  this  paper  a  publication  has  appeared  by 
Cammidge  on  the  presence  of  oxidation  products  of  glycerine  in  the 
urine  and  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disturbances  and  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas.  We  are  at  the  present  time  testing  all  cases  for  this  reaction, 
but  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  to  justify  any  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  this  reaction  for  diagnostic  purposes. 


Destruction  of  the  tissues  rich  in  nuclein,  the  kidneys,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  etc.,  usually  leads  as  might  be  expected  to  a 
slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  and  phosphates  as 
compared  with  nitrogen,  seldom  amounting,  however,  to  an 
addition  of  more  than  .5  per  cent  to  the  uric  acid  nitrogen  and  .5 
to  I  per  cent  to  the  phosphates,  as  compared  to  the  total  nitrogen 
of  the  urine.  Albumin  occurs  as  would  be  expected  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  kidneys  are  involved,  and  frequently  in  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  is  breaking  down,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  the  observation  of  von  Noorden  that  it  is  present  in 
appreciable  quantities  in  over  70  per  cent  of  all  cancer  cases. 

Lactic  acid  is  found  occasionally  in  the  urine  in  cases  in  which 
the  liver  or  uterus  is  involved.  We  found  it  continually  in  one 
case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
stated  that  in  two  cases  where  large  metastases  were  found  in 
the  liver  at  the  autopsy  no  lactic  acid  had  been  separated  from 
the  urine  at  any  stage  of  the  investigations  carried  on  whilst 
the  patientsLvere  under  our  observation.  We  have  observed  the 
presence  of  beta-oxybutyric  acid  and  aceton  in  the  urine  of 
patients  in  a  comatose  condition,  just  as  is  the  case  in  diabetes, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  case  at  least  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  associated  with  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
apparent  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Ehrlich’s  diazo  reaction  is, 
according  to  Blumenthal,  invariably  associated  with  ulcerating 
tumors.  W e  have  obtained  a  diazo  reaction  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  two  or  three  cases  in  which  ulceration  had  set  in,  but 
not  invariably. 

Whilst  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  establish 
any  hard  and  fast  rules  whereby  a  diagnosis  could  be  efifected 
by  a  study  of  the  urine,  considering  the  limited  state  of  our 
knowledge  at  the  present  moment,  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  various  factors  suggested  by  Blumenthal  and  for  the  most 
part  confirmed  by  ourselves,  has  made  it  possible  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  tumor.  It  is, 
however,  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  very  little  evidence 
of  direct  activity  on  the  part  of  the  tumor  cells  leading  to  any 
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specific  effect  upon  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  products 
excreted  in  the  urine,  the  changes  observed  being  for  the  most 
part  those  which  would  be  induced  by  some  interference  with 
nutrition  and  the  normal  processes  of  oxidation,  and  also  such 
as  would  be  induced  by  secondar}^  bacterial  infections.  A  very 
extensive  series  of  experiments  carried  out  with  a  variety  of 
group  color  reagents  and  also  a  series  of  biological  tests  for 
specific  products  which  might  be  definitely  associated  with  tumor 
cells  have  so  far  been  resultless  in  so  far  as  the  urine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  continuation  of 
work  in  this  direction  might  not  lead  to  some  means  of  effecting 
an  early  diagnosis  of  cancer. 
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ON  THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  STOMACH  IN 
CANCER  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  NORMAL 


By  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.D.  and  E.  W.  Jeffcott,  Ph.B. 


As  a-  part  of  the  routine  work  of  this  Laboratory  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  upwards  of  200  stomach  contents  have  been 
submitted  to  a  detailed  chemical  analysis.  Whilst  our  primary 
object  has  been  the  early  recognition  of  gastric  cancer,  the  materials 
at  our  disposal,  including  as  they  do  some  30  pathologically  diag¬ 
nosed  cancer  cases,  may  be  utilized  to  throw  some  light  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  impaired  nutrition  and  disturbed  chemical  equilibrium 
associated  with  this  disease. 

In  a  previous  paper,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  included  at  the 
end  of  this  report,  the  application  of  volumetric  methods  to  the 
analysis  of  peptic  digests  has  been  discussed  in  detail  (see  p.  161). 
The  use  of  various  indicators  for  the  direct  estimation  of  acids  and 
akalies  will  not  therefore  be  further  referred  to  in  this  paper,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  normal  deviates  from  the  pathological,  and  alsO'  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  rapid  volumetric  methods  usually 
employed  in  clinical  laboratories,  and  the  accurate  but  more  tedious 
gravimetric  methods  which  are  only  available  in  a  well-equipped 
chemical  laboratory. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  the  most  accurate  analytical 
methods  and  by  their  application  to  a  series  of  normal  and  patho¬ 
logical  cases  to  throw  light  on  the  following  problems : 

1.  With  given  test  meals  to  determine  the  relationship,  if  any, 
existing  between  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  secreted  and  the 
total  of  nitrogenous  products  brought  into  solution  through  the 
action  of  pepsin  on  readily  precipitated  proteids. 

2.  On  the  fractionation  of  the  above  products  of  proteid  hydrolysis 
by  means  of  a  series  of  precipitants  and  the  relationship,  if  any. 


existing  between  such  fractions  and  the  titration  results.  Also  the 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  phosphotungstic  and  tryptophan 
tests  for  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

3.  Regarding  the  direct  secretion  of  sodium  chloride,  phosphates, 
etc.,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  possible  conversion  of 
hydrochloric  acid  into  sodium  chloride  through  interaction  with  the 
sodium  salts  of  organic  acids. 

4.  On  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  stomach  contents  at  various 
stages  of  digestion ;  the  possible  role  played  by  physico-chemical 
phenomena  in  the  mechanism  of  secretion,  and  the  extent  to  which 
toxins  or  other  poisons  acting  on  the  cell  protoplasm  could  interfere 
with  the  normal  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  resulting  in  an  entire 
or  partial  suspension  of  the  acid  secreting  function,  or  the 
reverse. 

Analytical  methods  employed. — It  seems  advisable  at  this  stage 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  analytical  methods  we  have  .employed 
so  that  no  confusion  may  arise : 

Volumetric  titrations  whenever  possible  on  unfiltered  as  well 
as  filtered  contents  (see  p.  122)  were  made  as  follows: 

Phloroglucinvanillin  drops  to  faint  pink  end  point  on  hot  porcelain 
plate. 

Alizarin  to  first  color  change,  to  faint  red ;  occasionally  when  two 
figures  are  given,  to  purple. 

Phenolphthalein  to  first  pale  pink. 

Dimethvl-amido-azo-benzol,  lakmoid  and  Porrier’s  blue  were  also 
employed  occasionally. 

For  details  reference  must  be  made  to  abstract.  (See  p.  161.) 

_  « 

Estimation  of  phosphates. — The  method  at  present  employed  in 
estimating  acid  phosphates  was  also  found  to  be  extremely  faulty. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  phosphates 
present  and  of  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon  the  titration,  use 
was  made  of  the  two  following  points:  (i)  that  the  salt  NaH2POt 
is  converted  into  Na2HP04  between  the  alizarin  and  phenolphthalein 
end  point;  and.  (2)  that  the  salt  Na2pIP04  may  be  converted  into 
Na,.P04  or  its  equivalent  Ba3(P04)2  between  the  phenolphthalein 
end  point  when  that  indicator  is  used  alone  and  in  the  presence  of 


barium  chloride  and  excess  alkali.  And  since  it  was  shown  that  two 
of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  phosphoric  acid  are  neutralized 
previous  to  the  phenolphthalein  end  point  in  titration  and  one  atom 
previous  to  the  alizarin  end  point,  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
phosphates  by  deducting  the  mean  of  the  result  obtained  above  from 
the  alizarin  end  point  and  twice  that  quantity  from  the  phe¬ 
nolphthalein  end  point. 

The  working  method  eniployed  in  all  cases  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  this  article  is  as  follows:  Filtered  stomach  contents  (25  c.c. 
if  possible)  evaporated  with  a*  few  drops  of  weak  alkali,  ashed, 
extracted  with  weak  acid,  filtered,  boiled  to  drive  off  CO^,  made 
alkaline  and  boiled  with  pure  11/ 10  NaOH  to  drive  off  ammonia, 
made  up  to  definite  volume  and  titrated  from  phenolphthalein  to 
alizarin  and  from  phenolphthalein  to  the  same  indicator  after  boiling 
with  an  excess  of-  alkali  in  the  presence  of  barium  chloride.* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  assumption  of  Topfer  that  the  period 
of  titration  from  dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol  to  alizarin  is  attribut¬ 
able  principally  to  acid  phosphates,  is  incorrect.f 

Estimation  of  chlorides. — In  order  to  obtain  accurate  data 
regarding  the  excretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  it  was 
-found  necessary  to  evaporate  and  incinerate  the  filtered  and  unfiltered 
stomach  contents  in  all  cases ;  and  also  for  comparison’s '  sake,  to 
follow  the  same  proceeding  with  a  test  meal,  the  duplicate  of  that 
which  had  been  given  to  the  patient.  The  following  estimations 
were  made  in  all  cases  in  which  there  was  sufficient  material  at  our 
disposal ;  a  slight  modification  of  the  methods  of  Martins  and  Luttke 
being  employed : 

a.  Chlorine  present  in  the  form  of  neutral  inorganic  salts  other 
than  ammonia  by  evaporating  10  c.c.  of  stomach  contents  and  ashing 
without  the  addition  of  alkali,  extracting  with  boiling  water  and 
estimating  the  chlorine,  either  gravimetrically,  as  silver  chloride  in 
a  previously  weighed  Gooch  crucible  packed  with  asbestos,  washing 

*Am.  J.  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  75,  Feby.  1903. 

tit  must  be  said  that  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantities  of  phos¬ 
phates  in  a  test  meal  is  likely  to  materially  affect  the  titrations,  analyses, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 
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with  nitric  acid,  water,  alcohol  and  ether  respectively  and  drying 
at  100°;  or,  volumetrically,  by  adding  to  the  aqueous  extract  of  ash 
an  excess  of  n/io  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  titrating  the  unused 
silver  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  sulpho  cyanid, 
using  ferric  sulphate  as  indicator. 

b.  The  estimation  of  total  chlorine  present  in  the  form  of  inorganic 
salts  of  the  alkalies,  as  ammonium  chloride  and  as  free  or  combined 
hydrochloric  acid  by  addition  of  excess  of  dilute  sodium  hydrate, 
evaporation,  ignition  in  a  platinum  crucible  as  in  a,  subsequent  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  chlorine  as  described  above.  An  alternative  gravi¬ 
metric  method  which  yielded  almost  identical  results  consisted  in 
treating  a  definite  quantity  of  the  filtered  stomach  contents  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  for 
some  days  until  organic  matter  was  destroyed,  diluting  with  water 
and  filtering  through  a  Gooch  crucible  as  described  above.  This 
method  gives  results  almost  equal  to  those  obtained  in  a  Carius 
tube  and  slightly  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  method  previously 
described,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  evaporation  and  ignition 
of  a  carbonaceous  residue  in  an  open  platinum  vessel  always  leads 
to  a  slight  loss  of  chlorides,  even  though  .the  greatest  precautions 
may  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  process  of  ashing  too  far.  Or  a 
slight  difference  may  be  attributable  to  the  inclusion  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  organically  combined  chlorine  which  would  be  lost  in 
all  probability  in  the  first  process  but  absorbed  by  the  silver  nitrate 
in  the  second.  In  any  case  the  loss  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  ignored 
in  the  physiological  chemical  work  in  which  the  experimental  error 
is  necessarily  higher  than  in  that  of  a  purely  chemical  nature. 

c.  In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  influence  attributable  to 
ammonium,  a  body  which  seldom  occurs  pn  fresh  stomach  contents 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  an  additional  portion  of  lO  c.c,  of  the 
original  stomach  contents  was  neutralized  exactly  with  n/io  alkali 
to  the  phenolphthalein  end  point,  evaporated,  ashed  and  treated  as 
above. 

It  will  thus  be.  seen  that  by  the  above  process  of  ashing  stomach 
contents,  extracting  chlorides  and  estimating  them  either  volumet¬ 
rically  or  gravimetrically,  we  have  obtained  from  a,  chlorine  present 
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as  inorganic  salts  (not  including  ammonia)  ;  from  c,  chlorine  present 
as  inorganic  salts  +  chlorine  present  as  hydrochloric  acid  free  and 
combined  ;  from  b,  chlorine  present  as  inorganic  salts,  as  hydrochloric 
acid  free  and  combined  and  in  the  form  of  ammonium  chloride.  By 
subtracting  a  from  c  we  have  the  total  hydrochloric  free  and  coiti- 
bined  with  proteids.  By  adding  a  to  h — c  we  have  the  total  chlorine 
present  in  the  form  of  salts  of  the  strong  alkalies  and  ammonia. 

d.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  estimate  the  chlorine  present  as  free 
hydrochloric  acid  by  treating  with  barium  carbonate,  filtering  and 
washing  the  residue  and  estimating  the  amount  of  barium  which 
had  passed  into  solution,  the  equivalent  being  assumed  to  be  a 
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measure  of  the  actual  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  have  been  recorded  but  it  is  inaccurate, 
and  since  for  reasons  which  will  be  referred  to  later  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  the  passage  from  absolutely  free  to  entirely  combined 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  sharp  but  gradual  and  is  a  question  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  chemical  system  concerned, 
we  have  not  thought  it  worth  -while  to  continue  this  series  of 
experiments. 

Nitrogen. — Nitrogen  was  estimated  in  all  cases  in  the  filtered 
stomach  contents,  the  same  solution  being  employed  as  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  enumerated  above. 

a.  Duplicate  quantities  of  5  or  lo  c.c.  were  employed  for  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  total  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  process,  potassium  sulphate 
being  used  to  raise  the  temperature. 

h.  Ten  c.c.  rendered  slightly  acid  to  phloroglucinvanillin  drops,  if 
not  already  so,  boiled  and  filtered  and  nitrogen  estimated  in  filtrate. 

c.  Ten  c.c.  saturated  with  excess  of  zinc  sulphate  crystals,  filtered 
and  nitrogen  estimated  in  filtrate. 

d.  Ten  c.c.  precipitated  with  tannin  tartaric  acid  solution,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Effront,  filtered  and  nitrogen  estimated  in  filtrate. 

e.  Ten  to  20  c.c.  of  the  filtered  stomach  contents  were  warmed, 
treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  but  not  boiling  solution  con¬ 
taining  20  per  cent  phosphotungstic  acid  and  2  per  cent  sulphuric 
acid,  shaken,  allowed  to  settle  and  filtered,  precipitate  being  washed 
with  a  10  per  cent  phosphotungstic  acid,  nitrogen  determined 
directly  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  the  Kjeldahl  method. 
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Estimation  of  lactic  acid. — A  qualitative  test  for  lactic  acid 
was  first  performed  by  evaporating  lo  c.c.  of  the  stomach  contents 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  half  its  bulk.  The 
solution  was  then  extracted  in  a  separating  funnel  with  lo  c.c.  of  pure 
ether.  The  etherial  extract  after  separating  was  allowed  to  flow  on 
to  the  top  of  a  I  per  cent  aqueous  phenol  solution  to*  which  a  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  had  been  added.  At  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
two  fluids  a  yellow  rim  was  formed  in  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,, 
affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  purple  of  the  neighboring  liquid. 
A  complete  transformation  into  yellow  would  follow  on  shaking  the 
mixture  provided  any  appreciable  quantities  of  lactic  acid  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  present.  In  case  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  was  estab- 
lished  by  this  preliminary  test,  the  exact  quantity  was  estimated 
directly  by  means  of  the  usual  iodine  and  thio  method. 

Filtration  of  stomach  contents. — The  question  as  to  whether  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  with  or  without  filtration  of  stomach 
contents  is  one  which  is  frequently  raised  in  the  literature.  When 
an  Ewald  test  meal  is  employed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
(250  c.c.)  no  very  considerable  difference  is  made  in  the  titration 
and  chloride  results,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  nitro¬ 
genous  constituents  without  filtration,  it  seems  advisable  to  use  fil¬ 
tered  rather  than  the  original  stomach  contents,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  clear  solution  the  end  points  of  indicators  are' 
rather  sharper.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  frequently  encountered 
cases  in  which  for  some  reason  or  other  an  Ewald  breakfast  was 
unsatisfactory,  as,  for  example,  when  a  gastrostomy  had  been  per¬ 
formed  and  the  patient  was  fed  through  a  tube.  When  a  soup  meal 
consisting  principally  of  vegetable  proteids  is  employed,  a  very 
material  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the  filtered  and  un¬ 
filtered  stomach  contents.  Whilst  the  osmotic  pressure  as  estimated 
by  the  freezing  point  remains  practically  constant,  not  varying  by 
more  than  .02°  C.  before  and  after  filtration  and  the  total  quantity 
of  chlorine  present  in  the  form  of  acid  +  salts,  estimated  by  gravi¬ 
metric  methods,  is  also  fairly  constant,  the  titration  results  show  a 
great  difference  as  do  the  figures  indicating  the  proportion  of  salts 
to  hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  words,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspec- 
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tion  of  Table  XII,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sodium  chloride 
passes  through  the  filter  than  remains  behind,  whilst  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  retained  by  the  insoluble  or  partially 
insoluble  proteids  left  on  the  filter.  In  one  case,  for  example,  whilst 
the  total' chlorine  was  7.3  before  and  7.5  after  filtering,  the  chlorine 
present  as  salts  was  2.1  before  and  4.0  after  filtration,  giving  differ¬ 
ences  of  5.2  and  3.5  for  the  available  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  These  figures  correspond  with  the  phenolphthalein  end  points, 
which  show  7.0  before  and  5.1  after  filtration,  the  difference  being 
attributable  in  both  cases  to  the  influence  of  phosphates  and  organic 
acids,  the  freezing  point  meanwhile  remaining  practically  constant, 
only  changing  from  .39°  to  .40°  C.  Now,  since  such  differences 
occur  very  frecpiently  and  reach  even  larger  proportions,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  filtered  stomach  contents  never  actually  permit 


Table  XII. 


F  P 

Phenolpht. 
end  point 

Total 

Cl 

Sails 

Cl 

HCl  by 
Diff. 

Phos¬ 

phates 

Case 

I. 

Before  filtration. 

—  •39'' 

7.0 

7-3 

2.1 

5-2 

1.6 

After  filtration.  . 

— .  40° 

5-1 

7-5 

4.0 

3-5 

1.4 

II- 

Before  filtration. 

-.38° 

7-5 

6.9 

1.8 

5-1 

1-5 

After  filtration. . 

—  •39° 

5.9 

7-3 

3-0 

4-3 

1.4 

of  an  estimate  of  the  total  hydrochloric  acid  available  for  digestive 
purposes,  and  that  when  regular  test  meals  containing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  animal  or  vegetable  proteids  are  administered,  the  error 
introduced  by  filtration  may  reach  such  considerable  proportions  as 
to  entirely  mask  the  presence  of  quite  appreciable  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  if,  owing  to  weak 
pepsin,  the  proteids  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  they 
pass  fairly  readily  through  the  meshes  of  an  ordinary  coarse  filter 
paper.  In  one  case  the  unfiltered  stomach  contents  showed  both 
volumetrically  and  gravimetrically  2.8  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  free 
and  combined  with  proteids,  a  quantity  which,  whilst  below  the  nor¬ 
mal,  was  very  considerably  in  excess  of  that  found  in  the  filtrate, 
which  was  only  i  c.c.  We  have  therefore  made  a  practice  of  deter¬ 
mining  chlorides,  phosphates,  titrations,  etc.,  in  unfiltered  contents. 
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*  and  also  in  filtered  when  material  permitted.  Total  nitrogen  and 
its  various  fractions  could  only  be  determined  in  filtered  contents, 
and  consequently  all  figures  used  in  comparison  with  nitrogen  were 
estimated  in  the  same  solution. 

1.  Relationship  hetiveen  hydrochloric  acid  secretion  and  peptic 
activity. — A  series  of  preliminary  experiments  with  artificial  peptic 
digests  using  varying  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  shown  us 
that  after  allowing  for  soluble  nitrogenous  products  brought  into 
solution  by  the  acid  alone  the  degree  of  peptic  activity  is  fairly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  nitrogen  present  either  in  the  clear  centrifuged 
solution  or  in  the  filtrate  from  wdiicli  the  insoluble  residues  have 
been  removed,  provided  a  sufficient  dilution  is  maintained  and  all 
the  working  conditions  are  constant  and  the  period  of  activity  lim¬ 
ited  to  three  or  at  most  four  hours.  We  have  therefore  felt  justified 
in  considering  the  total  nitrogen  present  in  filtered  stomach  contents 
(after  allowing  for  the  soluble  nitrogenous  bodies  present  in  the 
original  test  meal)  as  proportional  to  the  peptic  activity.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  total  nitrogen  as  against  the  available  free  and  com¬ 
bined  hydrochloric  acid  in  some  200  normal  and  pathological  cases 
(showing  equivalents  from  i  :  i  to  10:  i,  the  large  majority  lying 
between  2 :  i  and  3:1)  has  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  the 
view  held  by  Pawlow  that  no  constant  relationship  obtains  between 
the  peptic  activity  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  secretion.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  further  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  pathological  con¬ 
tents  which  show^ed  an  absence  of  free  acid  frequently  led  to  a 
greatly  increased  peptic  activity  as  estimated  by  the  nitrogen  brought 
into  solution ;  a  further  proof  that  peptic  activity  and  hydrochloric 
secretion  do  not  bear  any  direct  relationship  to  one  another. 

A  method  suggested  by  Benedict  for  estimating  the  degree  of 
peptic  activity  by  precipitating  the  filtered  stomach  contents  with  an 
excess  of  phosphotungstic  acid  and  centrifuging  has  not  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  on  comparison  with  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  same  filtrates. 

2.  Fractionation  of  products  of  proteid  hydrolysis ;  phosphotungstic 
and  trytophan  tests. — The  digestion  of  proteids  in  a  normal  stomach 
by  means  of  pepsin  hydrochloric  was  supposed  until  recently  to  stop 
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short  at  the  formation  of  albumoses  and  peptones.  Boas,  Schaeffer, 
Hammerston,  Gaingee,  Neiiineister,  Foster,  Beilstein  and  Hughes 
fail  to  make  any  reference  in  their  works  to  the  formation  of  bodies 
representing  further  hydrolysis  of  the  peptones  until  the  latter  sub¬ 
stances  are  submitted  to  the  influence  of  tryptic  digestion.  ^  Effront 
recognizes  the  presence  of  proteids  not  precipitated  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid.  Zunz  refers  to  substances  which  fail  to  give  the 
biuret  reaction  with  copper ;  also  in  a  subsequent  paper  to  nitro¬ 
genous  bodies  giving  a  biuret  reaction  which  are  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  and  not  by  picric  acid.  Pfaundler  in  dealing  with 
the  end  products  of  peptic  activity  concludes  that  after  precipitating 
albumoses  with  zinc  sulphate  and  peptones  with  phosphotungstic 
acid,  a  residue  of  nitrogenous  products  remains  in  the  filtrate  which 
fails  to  give  the  biuret  reaction  which,  on  hydrolysis  with  strong 
acids,  may  be  split  up  into  amido  bases  and  amido  acids,  the  bases 
thus  formed  being  readily  precipitated  by  means  of  phosphotungstic 
.acid. 

Lawrow  and  Langstein  established  the  existence  of  crystalline  end 
products  of  peptic  digestion.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  such  bodies  were  only  obtained  by  them  in  vitro  after  long 
.periods  of  incubation. 

Reach  in  a  paper  on  the  digestive  processes  in  the  stomach, 
referring  to  the  work  of  Zunz,  who  found  90  per  cent  of  the  non- 
coagulable  nitrogenous  products  present  in  the  stomach  contents  of 
dogs  in  the  form  of  albumoses,  started  an  investigation  as  to 
whether  the  limit  of  further  digestion  were  10  per  cent  or  whether 
the  residual  bodies  formed  were  immediately  absorbed  owing  to  their 
lower  molecular  weight.  Fie  carried  on  his  experiments  with  dogs, 
and  fractionating  the  contents  after  four  hours  he  found  from  30  to 
56  per  cent  of  albumoses,  from  35  to  20  per  cent  of  peptones  and 
from  31  to  32  per  cent  of  end  products,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
proteid  in  the  original  test  meal.  The  albumoses  were  precipitated 
by  saturating  with  zinc  sulphate  and  the  peptones  by  the  addition 
of  picric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the  albumoses. 

Emerson,  working  with  Muller,  investigated  the  products  obtained 
by  fractional  precipitation  of  the  stomach  contents  of  normal  indi- 
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vi duals  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  saturation  with  zinc  sul¬ 
phate  gave  a  precipitate  of  albumoses  containing  51.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  nitrogen ;  that  further  precipitation  with  warm  concen¬ 
trated  phosphotungstic  acid  gave  an  additional  precipitate  of  peptones 
containing  31.4  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  that  the  residual 
filtrate,  amounting  to  about  17  per  cent,  representing  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  proteolysis,  was  fairly  constant.  In  the  stomach 
contents  of  a  cancer  case  he  found  figures  differing  very  consider¬ 
ably  from  the  above,  the  albumose  fraction  being  25  per  cent,  pep¬ 
tone  47  per  cent  and  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate  over  27  per  cent. 
He  claimed  that  not  only  were  such  results  to  he  obtained  from  the 
actual  stomach  contents  hut  that  the  cancer  itself  must  contain  an 
enzyme  capable  of  carrying  peptic  digestion  to  a  more  advanced 
stage.  Equal  weights  of  cancer  tissue,  one  without  heating  and  the 
other  heated  to  80°  C.  were  added  to  two  fibrin  hydrochloric  acid 
pepsin  digestion  mixtures,  with  the  result  that  after  several  days 
the  albumose  precipitate  in  the  heated  test  was  much  larger  and  the 
phosphotungstic  filtrate  much  smaller  than  in  that  which  had  not 
been  heated.  Toluol  was  made  use  of  to  retard  the  development  of 
bacteria,  but  toluol  is  a  comparatively  weak  disinfectant  for  a  long 
digestion  and  apparently  no  filtration  experiments  through  bougies 
were  carried  out,  and  even  had  this  been  the  case,  previous  bacterial 
development  in  the  tumor  might  have  influenced  the  result. 

W e  have  wherever  possible  made  use  of  Ewald  breakfasts  or  plain 
proteid  test  meals  in  stomachs  which  had  previously  been  washed 
out  with  distilled  water.  After  removing  and  filtering  the  contents 
when  the  quantity  was  sufficient  (in  addition  to  the  titrations  and 
the  determinations  of  chlorides,  phosphates,  etc.,  referred  to  in 
another  section)  the  nitrogen  precipitate  by  boiling  was  determined, 
the  nitrogen  precipitate  on  saturation  with  zinc  sulphate,  the  nitroge¬ 
nous  bodies  precipitated  with  phosphotungstic  and  those  present 
in  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate.  In  certain  cases  the  precipitate  with 
bromine  and  the  precipitate  by  means  of  tannin-tartaric  acid  solution 
were  also  determined.  The  precipitate  on  boiling  was  usually  from 
3  to  5  per  cent.  That  obtained  by  saturating  with  zinc  sulphate 
under  normal  conditions  from  40  to  55  per  cent,  a  result  which  was 
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frequently  fairly  in  agreement  with  that  obtained  from  the  tannin- 
tartaric  acid.  The  phosphotungstic  acid  precipitate  was  usually 
about  8o  per  cent,  leaving  the  phosphotungstic  acid  filtrate  containing 
between  17  and  20  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  XIII  the  results  of  fractionating  nor¬ 
mal  stomach  contents  according  to  the  above  scheme  are  recorded. 
Three  cases  are  typical  of  many  others  and  will  suffice  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  normal  results.  Column  i  gives  in  cubic  centimeters  of  a-jV  X 
solution  the  total  nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  of  stomach  contents.  Column 
2  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  bodies  which  have  been  precipitated 
by  boiling.  Column  3  the  nitrogen  of  the  zinc  sulphate  precipitate 
obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  with  that  salt  and  subsequently 
washing  the  precipitate  with  a  saturated  solution.  Column  4  gives 


Table  XIII. 


Normal  case 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I . 

147 

5 

79 

119 

120 

27 

II . 

160 

6 

85 

129  . 

127 

30 

Ill . 

144 

5 

53 

117 

118 

26 

the  nitrogen  of  the  phosphotungstic  acid  precipitate  obtained  by 
treating  10  c.c.  of  the  warm  stomach  contents  with  10  c.c.  of  the 
20  per  cent  phosphotungstic  acid  solution  (containing  2  per  cent  of 
sulphuric  acid)  referred  to  above.  Column  5  gives  the  results  of  a 
similar  precipitation  with  phosphomolybdic  acid  and  6  the  nitrogen 
content  separately  determined  of  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphotungstic 
acid  precipitate.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the  por¬ 
tion  precipitated  by  boiling  is  about  3^  per  cent ;  by  saturating  with 
zinc  sulphate  over  50  per  cent ;  by  precipitating  with  phosphotungstic 
or  phosphomolybdic  acid  over  80  per  cent,  the  resulting  filtrate 
being  about  19  per  cent.  In  the  third  case,  whilst  the  precipitate  on 
boiling  with  phosphotungstic  acid  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
first  case,  the  zinc  sulphate  filtrate  was  considerably  smaller,  being 
about  37  per  cent.  The  titrations  of  the  same  materials  in  Case  I 
showed  for  10  c.c.  3.5  c.c.  to  phloroglucinvanillin  drops  end  point; 
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44  c.c.  to  the  alizarin  end  point  and  7.1  c.c.  to  the  phenolphthalein 
end  point,  the  dif¥erence  of  2.7  between  the  two  latter  corresponding 
very  closely  with  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate,  a  point  which  will 
be  referred  to  at  a  later  stage.  The  end  point  7.1  c.c.  for  phenolph¬ 
thalein  after  deducting  .6  c.c.  attributable  to  phosphates  corre¬ 
sponds  fairly  with  6.3  c.c.  of  available  hydrochloric  acid  estimated 
gravimetrically.  The  hydrochloric  acid  present  is  consequently 
equivalent  to  rather  less  than  a  half  of  the  total  nitrogen,  a  relation¬ 
ship  which  very  frequently  obtains. 

In  Table  XIV  a  series  of  the' most  widely  deviating  pathological 
cases  has  been  selected  and  will  suffice  to  prove  that  not  only  is  the 
above  relationship  of  normal  cases  by  no  means  constant,  but  also 
that  certain  pathological  cases  do  not  necessarily  deviate  from  the 
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- 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total  nitrogen . 

158 

185 

162 

no 

150 

116 

210 

91 

Nhrogen  in  zinc  sulphate 
PPt . 

70 

86 

98 

30 

45 

55 

35 

10 

Nitrogen  in  phosphotung¬ 
stic  filtrate . 

25 

47 

17 

36 

37 

53 

47 

60 

Physiologically  available 
hydrochloric  acid . 

18 

23 

Nil 

12 

Nil 

• 

66 

45 

90 

normal  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  literature.  Cases  i  to  5  were 
microscopically  and  clinically  and  subsequently  by  autopsy  diagnosed 
as  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  while 
three  show  a  high  percentage  of  phosphotungstic  acid  filtrate  the 
remaining  two  are  perfectly  normal,  being  under.  20  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  6,  7  and  8,  which  are  not  cancerous,  6  and  7 
being  gastric  ulcers  and  8  a  case  of  hypercblorhydria,  may  be 
selected  as  illustrating  an  extreme  deviation  from  the  normal,  phos¬ 
photungstic  filtrates  being  46,  24  and  65  per  cent  respectively.  The 
appended  figures  showing  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  physio¬ 
logically  available  in  the  stomach  are  simply  introduced  to  show  that 
abnormalities  may  occur  either  in  the  complete  absence  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
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After  determining  the  nitrogen  of  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate  as- 
against  the  total  nitrogen  in  some  200  stomach  contents  after  proteid 
or  Ewald  test  meals,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with 
Emerson  in  assuming  that  a  greatly  increased  phosphotungstic 
filtrate  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
The  largest  recorded  analyses  of  60  and  70  per  cent  referred  to 
above  were  obtained  in  cases  of  hyperacidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
figures  in  excess  of  the  normal  were  obtained  in  certain  cases  in 
.which  hydrochloric  was  practically  absent  and  the  bacterial  enzymes 
had  evidently  played  an  active  part.  Whilst  normal  stomach  con¬ 
tents,  generally  speaking,  show  from  18  to  22  per  cent  after  from 
two  to  three  hours  digestion,  and  cancer  cases  frequently  show  as 
much  as  40  per  cent,  we  have  had  six  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
confirmed  subsequently  by  autopsies,  which  showed  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  phosphotungstic  filtrate,  and  2  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  have 
given  results  even  in  excess  of  the  highest  obtained  in  cancer.  The 
same  relationship  is  found  to  obtain  in  dealing  with  Ewald’s 
tryptophan  reaction,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.* 

Whilst  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  constant  relationship 
between  the  available  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  a  gastric  digest 

*In  considering  the  apparent  tendency  to  advanced  proteid  decomposition 
in  cancer  as  compared  with  the  normal  resulting  in  an  increased  phospho¬ 
tungstic  filtrate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  some  experiments 
carried  out  in  this  Laboratory  in  the  winter  of  1902,  having  in  view  the 
production  of  an  anti-pepsin  by  means  of  rabbit  serum.  Von  Dungern  has 
obtained  an  anti-pepsin  by  making  use  of  geese  and  failed  to  obtain  any 
reaction  from  the  ordinar}^  laboratory  animals.  Our  results  agree  entirely 
with  his  in  the  main,  the  sole  difference  being  the  tendency  to  an  increased 
phosphotungstic  filtrate  in  those  cases  of  peptic  digestion  to  which  the  immune 
serum  had  been  added,  in  comparison  with  those  containing  normal  rabbit 
serum.  This  would  indicate  either  a  stimulus  of  the  secondary  digestive 
function  of  the  stomach  or  a  neutralization  of  some  normal  constituent,  the 
function  of  which  would  be  to  restrain  any  tendency  to  the  continuation  of 
peptic  digestion  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  conceivable,  althokigh  scarcely 
probable,  that  such  a  body  controlling  the  digestive  processes  and  protecting 
the  cells  from  the  action  of  peptic  and  other  enzymes  may  be  entirely 
destroyed  in  certain  cancer  cases.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  considering  it  far  more  probable  that  the 
observed  results  are  due  to  secondary  antolytic  (jr  bacterial  enzymes. 
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and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  solution  (which  may  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  peptic  activity)  other  definite  proportions 
occur  frequently  in  the  various  nitrogenous  fractions  which  can 
scarcely  be  overlooked.  When  digestion  has  been  allowed  to  take 
its  proper  course  in  the  presence  of  a  normal  proportion  of  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  for  at  least  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  whilst 
the  total  range  of  titration  varies  within  very  wide  limits,  as  was 
shown  in  a  previous  paper  referred  to  above,  that  portion  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  alizarin  and-phenolphthalein  end  points  is,  after  allowing 
for  phosphates,  frequently  about  1 8  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen 
equivalent.  The  phosphotungstic  filtrate  is  also,  as  stated  above, 
frequently  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen ;  consequently  a 
very  close  equivalence  exists  between  the  range  from  alizarin  to 
phenolphthalein  on  titration  and  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate.  (See 
Table  XV.) 

Table  XV. 


Case 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Avg. 

Alizarin  to  phenolphthal- 

• 

ein . 

25 

19 

30 

26 

43 

31 

17 

31 

21 

35 

Phosphates . 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

4 

I 

5 

3 

5 

Difference . 

21 

17 

25 

22 

38 

27 

16 

26 

18 

30 

24.0 

Total  nitrogen . 

113 

107 

131 

120 

228 

135 

80 

127 

104 

144 

128.9 

Phosphotungstic  filtrate. . 

23 

19 

23 

27 

40 

26 

18 

24 

19 

27 

24.6 

In  this  table  are  recorded  the  titration  differences  between  alizarin 
and  phenolphthalein,  the  phosphates  determined  independently  which 
should  be  deducted  from  the  previous  quantity  in  order  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  influence  attributable  to  some  specific  basic 
group  combined  with  hydrochloric  in  the  solution.  The  total  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate  from  100  c.c. 
of  stomach  contents  were  also  recorded  in  their  n/io  equivalents.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  closest  relationship  exists  between’ 
the  corrected  titration  and  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate ;  further,  that 
both  these  quantities  are  slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
nitrogen. 

This  relationship  obtains  in  about  40  per  cent  of  the  pathological 
cases  investigated,  but  is  subject  to  wide  and  unaccountable  varia- 


tions  which  preclude  its  utilization  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  has 
been  stated  previously  that  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  deficient,  or 
from  some  other  cause  stagnation  or  bacterial  decomposition  has 
occurred,  the  widest  range  of  variation  of  titrations  is  encountered, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate  is  likely  to  rise 
considerably  above  20  per  cent,  its  normal  value.  But  the  titration 
fraction  from  alizarin  to  phenolphthalein  is  not  necessarily  affected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate,  very  frequently  one 
remaining  directly  proportionate  and  the  other  being  greatly  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished,  and  that  without  any  apparent  rule,  certain 
cases  of  well-marked  cancer  of  the  stomach  exhibiting  normal  pro¬ 
portions  and  others  deviation  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  more 
generally,  however,  in  the  matter  of  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate. 

J  Whilst  the  residual  phosphotungstic  filtrate  shows  a  certain  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  titration  results,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
trace  out  any  connection  between  the  so-called  albumose  fraction, 
precipitated  by  zinc  sulphate,  and  the  portion  between  zinc  sulphate 
and  phosphotungstic  acid  supposed  to  represent  peptones  and  amido 
bases  and  the  titration  results.  The  period  from  drops  to  alizarin 
which  probably  represents  some  form  of  weakly  combined  hydro- 
.  chloric  fails  to  show,  as  might  be  expected,  any  proportionality  with 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  fractions  of  the  nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents  and  can  not  therefore  be  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  dift'er- 
entiating  between  the  normakand  pathological,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  an  abnormal  bacterial  disintegration  of  proteids  resulting 
in  the  liberation  of  free  acid  groups  shows  titration  results  out  of 
all  comparison  with  the  mineral  acids  actually  present. 

The  observation  made  by  Winternitz,  Malfatti  and  Glaessner  inde¬ 
pendently  that  tryptophan^  one  of  the  final  products  of  tryptic  diges¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  products  of  peptic  digestion,  led 
to  the  examination  of  normal  and  diseased  stomach  contents  for  this 
substance  as  a  possible  means  of  diagnosing  pathological  conditions. 
Since  tryptophan  has  been  identified  by  Hopkins  and  Cole  as  an  indol- 
amino  propionic  acid  and  is  generally  associated  with  leucin,  tyrosin 
-and  similar  products  of  final  proteid  digestion,  and  possesses  in 
common  with  the  latter  the  property  of  not  being  precipitated  from 
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a  weak  acid  solution  by  means  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  its  presence 
or  absence  might  be  expected  tO’  correspond  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate.  Glaessner  tried 
the  effect  of  feeding  patients  with  proteid  test  meals,  removing  the 
contents  and  testing  with  bromine  water  in  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  acetic  acid.  He  experimented  with  36  cases,  12  of 
which  were  cancer,  and  obtained  positive  results  in  only  4  cases^ 
all  of  which  were  highly  acid  and  only  one  carcinoma.  The  same 
author  tested  the  effect  of  adding  stomach  contents  of  cancer  cases 
to  a  normal  peptic  digest,  obtaining  a  positive  result  in  only  one 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  that  the  addition  of  the  actual 
tumor  material  to  a  normal  pepsin-hydrochloric  digestion  led  in  the 
course  of  24  hours  to  a  strong  tryptophan  reaction  with  bromine,, 
other  tissues,  normal  stomach  membrane,  liver,  etc.,  giving  negative 
results.  Erdmann  and  Winternitz  in  discussing  the  proteinochrom 
(tryptophan)  occurring  in  the  stomach  contents,  recommend  the  use 
of  chlorine  instead  of  bromine  on  account  of  the  disturbing  effect 
of  an  excess  of  the  latter  substance.  They  failed  to  obtain  the  reac¬ 
tion  in  any  normal  or  pathological  cases  other  than  cancer,  except 
where  stagnation  of  the  contents  had  led  to  secondary  decomposition. 
In  carcinoma  they  obtained  a  positive  reaction  by  the  addition  of 
chlorine  water,  drop  by  drop,  to  filtered  stomach  contents  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  even  in  the  absence  of  bacterial 
decomposition. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  tested  on  sus¬ 
pected  cancer  cases  both  with  chlorine  and  bromine  in  weak  acid 
solution.  Whilst  stagnant  stomach  contents,  especially  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  will  frequently  give  a  faint  reaction, 
as  will  stomach  contents  in  which  bacteria  have  suffered  no  check 
owing  to  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric,  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  any  marked  reaction  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach  had 
been  carefully  washed  with  distilled  water  before  administering  the 
test  meal. 

We  have  further  attempted  to  follow  out  the  method  made  use  of 
by  Emerson  for  the  phosphotungstic  filtrate  and  Glaessner  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Erdmann  and  Winternitz  in  studying  the  trytophan*reac- 
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tion,  of  adding  cancer  of  the  stomach  tissue  immediately  after  the 
operation  to  artificial  peptic  digestion  mixtures  which  were  allowed 
to  stand  over  night  in  the  incubator.  Even  then  the  phosphotungstic 
filtrate  was  not  necessarily  greatly  increased  and  the  trytophan  reac¬ 
tion  was  only  obtained  after  incubation  periods  varying  from  24  to 
48  hours  in  some  40  per  cent  of  the  cancer  cases.  It  was  further 
observed  that  far  the  strongest  reaction  with  chlorine  was  obtained 
when  in  the  absence  of  disinfectants  foreign  organisms  were  allowed 
to  develop  whether  the  tissue  employed  were  of  a  cancerous  origin 
or  not.  We  have  not  up  to  the  present  examined  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  be  justified  in  offering  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  evidence  so  far  obtained  would  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  phosphotungstic  and  tryptophan  reactions 
may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  presence  in  cancerous  tissue 
of  some  peculiar  enzyme  capable  of  carrying  proteid  digestion  to 
an  abnormally  advanced  stage  in  the  presence  of  free  acids.  The 
fact  that  the  best  reactions  were  invariably  obtained  in  those  cases 
in  which  advanced  bacterial  decomposition  had  already  taken  place 
inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  any  such  reaction  is  merely  secondary 
and  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  carcino¬ 
matous  cell  and  its  contents.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  since 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  capable  of  decomposing  peptones  with 
the  formation  of  some  of  the  final  products  of  tryptic  digestion 
might  well  explain  the  disturbances  in  equilibrium  resulting  in  the 
suspension  of  hydrochloric  acid  secretion,  etc.,  observed  in  cancer 
cases. 

Section  III.  Secretion  of  Chlorides,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Etc.,  in 

Cancer. 

Reissner  in  dealing  with  the  estimation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  contents  points  out  errors  in  practically  all  existing 
methods.  He  finally  makes  use  of  a  modification  of  that  of  Martins 
and  Liittke.  He  decides  after  numerous  experiments  with  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  chlorides,  phosphates,  peptones, 
organic  acids,  etc.,  to  determine  the  physiological  available  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which  we  employ,  the  excep- 
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tion  being  that  he  titrated  filtered  stomach  contents  to  the  lakmus 
end  point  instead  of  phenolphthalein,  and  consequently  found  rather 
larger  proportions  of  the  chlorides  present  as  ammonium  salts.  The 
method  depends,  as  does  that  which  we  have  employed,  upon  the 
assumption  that  in  stomach  contents,  which  are  evaporated,  charred 
and  partially  but  not  completely  ashed,  a  point  can  be  determined 
empirically  at  which  the  chlorides  originally  present  will  still  be 
entirely  retained  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  present  in  the 
free  state  and  combined  with  proteids  or  ammonia  completely  evap¬ 
orated.  Further,  that  by  addition  of  alkali  to  a  given  end  point 
one  may  include  all  the  acid  present  in  the  free  state  and  combined 
with  weak  bases  present  in  the  proteid  molecule,  without  including 
that  which  was  present  in  'combination  with  ammonia ;  and  that  an 
excess  of  alkali  will  certainly  include  all  chlorine  originally  present 
of  whatsoever  sort,  provided  too  high  temperatures  are  not  employed 
in  ashing.  If  the  temperature  is  carried  too  far  there  can  be  no 
question  that  small  quantities  of  chlorides  are  lost  by  direct  vapor¬ 
ization  ;  also  that  acid  phosphates  interacting  with  sodium  chloride 
would  eventually  liberate  hydrochloric  acid.  Reissner  apparently 
attributes  the  low  figures  which  he  obtains  partially  to  insufficient 
time  permitted  for  the  reaction  to  reach  equilibrium  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  amount  of  alkali  required  to  neutralize  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  or  an  excess.  Also  he  suggests  the  possibility  of  neutral 
chlorides  as  calcium  chloride  interacting  with  acid  potassium  phos¬ 
phate  with  the  liberation  of  potassium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid^ 
which  is  volatile.  The  actual  state  of  equilibrium  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  concentrations  and  the  tempera¬ 
tures  employed  at  various  stages  of  the  analysis.  The  simplest  solu- 
tion  of  such  a  problem  is  to  avoid  test  meals  containing  any  large 
quantities  of  phosphates,  organic  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  and  to  make 
exact  analyses  of  such  test  meals,  a  procedure  which  we  have  syste¬ 
matically  adopted. 

It  has  been  noted  in  a  previous  section  of  this  paper  that  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach  is  less  readily  influenced  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  tumor  than  is  that  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Tests  for 
the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  by  means  of  phloroglucinvanillin 
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drops,  or  of  hydrochloric  combined  with  proteids  by  the  gravimetric 
methods  referred  to  above  may  show  absolutely  negative  results 
before  the  secreting  cells  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
development  of  the  tumor,  a  fact  which  excludes  a  purely  histological 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  impaired  hydrochloric  acid  secre¬ 
tion.  This  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  hydrochloric  as  compared 
with  the  pepsin  secreting  function  of  the  cell  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  mineral  salts  are  chemically  far  less  susceptible  to 
changing  conditions  than  are  the  enzymes  and  ferments.  On  the 
other  hand,  salts  and  mineral  acids  are  electrolytes  and  consequently 
play  a  very  important  role  in  the  establishment  of  osmotic  equilib¬ 
rium,  and  any  disturbing  influence  in  this  direction  may  well  be 
expected  to  affect  them  more  easily  than  pepsin,  a  body  which  is 
presumably  possessed  of  a  large  molecule  and  is  incapable  of  playing 
any  considerable  role  in  osmosis. 

Having  observed  in  the  course  of  our  ‘gfavimetric  work  on  the 
chlorides  of  the  stomach  contents  that  abnormally  large  quantities 
of  sodium  chloride  are  frequently  found  associated  with  very  minute 
'  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid-,  the  first  point  to  be  determined  was 
to  what  extent  sodium  chloride  might  be  secreted  directly  in  the 
stomach  in  the  place  of  free  hydrochloric ;  also  to  what  extent  the 
hydrochloric  when  secreted  might  be  directly  neutralized  by  contact 
with  the  sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  produced  as  products  of  sub¬ 
oxidation  in  the  tumor  itself.  A  long  series  of  experiments  was 
carried  out  on  cancerous  and  non-cancerous  cases  as  follows :  Series 
of  test  meals  were  given  containing  definite  quantities  of  sodium 
chloride,  the  greatest  precaution  being  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of 
chlorides  from  the  stomach  before  commencing  the  experiments. 
After  the  usual  period  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  the  contents  were 
removed,  the  residues  washed  out  and  the  total  quantity  carefully 
analyzed.  In  practically  all  cases,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  more 
vSodium  chloride  was  present  in  the  stomach  than  had  actually  been 
introduced  with  the  test  meal.  In  normal  cases  this  proportion 
seldom  exceeded  5  to  lo  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  chlorine 
present,  but  in  cancerous  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  tumor 
had  already  commenced  to  disintegrate,  quantities  of  sodium  chloride 
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far  in  excess  of  those  actually  introduced  and  sometimes  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  normal  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  were 
encountered.  This  was  not,  however,  always  the  case,  a  total 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  associated  occasionally  with  an 
almost  total  absence  of  sodium  chloride  over  and  above  the  quantity 
actually  introduced.  Any  neglect  in  the  removal  of  the  stagnant 
contents  previous  to  administration  .of  the  test  meal  invariably 
showed  a  high  proportion  of  sodium  chloride,  possibly  owing  to  the 
increased  volume  of  fluid  affording-  an  increased  osmotic  tension 
and  increased  secretion  of  salts  and  the  presence  of  the  sodium  salts 
of  org'anic  acids  which  would  react  with  any  hydrochloric  acid 
secreted.  In  one  case,  primary  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  with 
involvement  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  a  gastrostomy  having  been 
performed,  the  patient  was  fed  entirely  through  a  rubber  tube. 
Such  a  case  aff'orded  an  admirable  opportunity  of  determining 
the  effect  exerted  on  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
chloride  and  certain  other  mineral  salts  by  introducing  varying 
proportions  of  those  substances  directly  into  the  stomach  ;  the  point 
being  determined  at  which,  owing  to  the  high  osmotic  tension 
of  the  fluids  introduced,  no  secretion  was  to  be  observed.  It  is 
not  possible  to  employ  an  Ewald  test  meal  in  such  a  case, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  bread,  however  finely  divided, 
to  block  up  the  tube.  A  soup  meal  was  therefore  employed,  deter¬ 
minations  of  nitrogen  and  chlorides  being  made  in  advance.  The 
stomach  was  washed  out  with  water  twice  before  the  administration 
of  each  meal.  The  meal  was  removed  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  all  residual  material  washed  out  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water.  By  determining  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present 
in  the  stomach  contents  it  was  possible  to  detect  any  loss  which 
might  have  taken  place  through  passage  of  the  contents  into  the 
intestinal  tract.  Organic  acids  were  not  present  in  any  large  quan¬ 
tity,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  residues  of  meals  left  in  the 
stomach  after  four  hours  were  removed. 

An  inspection  of  Table  XVI  demonstrates  fairly  conclusively  that 
sodium  chloride,  as  such,  must  have  been  secreted  directly  by  the 
cells  of  the  stomach  wall,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  no  sodium 
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chloride  had  been  included  in  the  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  test  meal  was  usually  associated 
with  a  loss  of  that  substance  in  the  stomach,  and  since  the  loss 
directly  into  the  intestine  was  extremely  small  and  could  be  allowed 
for,  it  must  be  supposed  that  chlorides  actually  found  their  way  into 
the  system  by  way  of  the  stomach  membrane.*  The  larger  the 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  introduced  the  smaller  was  the  actual  secre¬ 
tion  of  that  substance  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sodium 
chloride  produced,  indicating  a  possible  reversing  of  the  ordinary 
.  hydrochloric  secretory  functions,  alkalies  being  in  some  way  obtained 


Table  XVI.f 


DATE 

Test  Meal 

Stomach  Co.ntents 

NaCl 

HCl 

Total 

NaCl 

HCl 

Total 

Oct.  8. . . . 

560 

Nil 

560 

210 

210 

420 

9.... 

500 

500 

225 

150 

375 

10. . . . 

450 

<  i 

450 

240 

70 

310 

12. . . . 

315 

C  6 

315 

137 

140 

277 

13. . . . 

90 

( 

90 

140 

70 

210 

29. . . . 

420 

<  i 

420 

237 

87 

324 

31. . . . 

500 

( 

500 

250 

60 

310 

Nov.  3. . . . 

T75 

175 

350 

175 

150 

325 

4. . . . 

280 

200 

480 

230 

170 

400 

5. . . . 

20 

Nil 

20 

75 

125 

200 

6. . . . 

10 

1— 1 

00 

0 

190 

90 

160 

250 

7. . . . 

10 

200 

210 

80 

200 

280 

8.... 

35 

Nil 

35 

80 

120 

200 

9. . . . 

875  . 

(  ( 

875 

410 

70 

480 

10, . . . 

10 

290 

300 

100 

160 

260 

*This  observation  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Bonninger,  who  found  that 
‘the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  interfered  with  the  normal 
secretion  and  reduced  the  action  of  pepsin  on  proteids. 

f  Table  XVI  gives  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  sodium  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  present  in  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original  test  meal,  and  of  the 
sodium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  stomach  contents  removed 
after  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  materials  in  both  cases  were  unfiltered.  The 
figures  represent  cubic  centimeters  of  n/ lo  silver  nitrate  solution  equivalent 
to  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  present  either  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  estimation  being  carried  out  as  described  in  the 
analytical  section.  The  results  observed  may  be  converted  into  grams  of 
chlorine  by  multiplying  by  the  factor  .00365,  The  series  of  experiments  was 
Conducted  from  October  8  to  November  10,  and  at  the  autopsy  of  the  case  on 
November  25  it  was  discovered  that  almost  the  entire  wall  of  the  stomach  was 
infiltrated  with  carcinoma. 
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from  the  stomach  walls  and  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  actually  penetrating  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  tendency  to  establish  a  state  of  equilibrium  not  only  as  regards 
the  total  volume  and  osmotic  tension  but  also  between  the  sodium 
chloride  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  remarkable  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  infiltrating  carcinoma  had  invaded  a  great  portion  of 
the  secreting  surface.  This  tendency  is  still  to  be  observed  in  the 
later  experiments  carried  out  less  than  a  fortnight  before  the  death 
of  the  patient.  In  the  early  experiments  the  introduction  of  a  large  ' 
amount  of  salt  was  generally  associated  with  the  conversion  of  a 
considerable  portion  into  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  formed  in  this  way  greatly  diminishing  as  the  disease 
progressed.  On  November  3  and  4,  when  fairly  balanced  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  sodium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  were  intro¬ 
duced,  the 'state  of  equilibrium  was  not  very  materially  altered.  On 
November  5  and  8  very  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  no- 
hydrochloric  being  introduced  in  the  test  meal,  sodium  chloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid  were  apparently  secreted  in  the  proportions  of 
about  1 :  2.  November  6,  7  and  10  practically  no  sodium  chloride 
and  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  in  excess  of  the  normal  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  test  meal  resulted  in  a  slight  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  salt.  The  high  concen¬ 
tration  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  test  meal  on  November  9  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  considerably  reduced  concentration  of  salt  in  the 
removed  stomach  contents,  and  as  on  October  29  and  30  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  very  large  amount  of  salt  with  a  high  osmotic  pressure 
•seemed  to  result  in  the  passage  of  chlorides  through  the  stomach, 
wall  into  the  system  and  a  slight  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  either  through  secretion  or  the  loss  of  sodium  ions,  the 
quantity  of  acid  formed  being  considerably  less  than  under  normal 
circumstances  when  moderate  or  even  extremely  small  quantities  of 
chlorides  were  administered,  as  on  November  5  and  8. 

Through  the  whole  series  the  tendency  of  this  particular  stomach 
to  establish  an  equilibrium  at  about  250  units,  or  .9  to  i  gram  of  , 
chlorine,  is  evident.  The. state  of  the  patient  rendered  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  'series  of  experiments  impossible,  and  the  experimental; 
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errors,  although  reduced  to  a  minimum,  introduced  sufficient  varia¬ 
tions  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  working  out  any  mathematical 
relationships.* 

If  the  test  meal  was  permitted  to  remain  a  sufficiently  long  time 
in  the  stomach  an  osmotic  equilibrium  representing  from  .4  to  .45°  C. 
was  generally  established  through  the  interchange  of  water  and  salts 
between  the  stomach  contents  and  the  system.  An  arrest  of  the 
process  at  the  end  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  showed,  both 
in  cases  of  high  and  low  osmotic  tension  of  the  original  test  meal, 
a  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium  as  near  the  average 
as  possible,  a  finding  which  is  more  or  less  in  accord  with  that  of 
Pfeiffer  but  scarcely  in  agreement  with  that  of  Strauss,  who  con¬ 
siders  that  the  secretory  functions  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach  mem¬ 
brane  far  exceed  their  tendency  to  absorb. 

It  would  not  of  course  be  possible  to  base  any  final  conclusions  on 
a  single  case  of  this  nature,  but  the  observation  that  a  diminished 
secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  associated  with  an  in¬ 
creased  secretion  of  sodium  chloride  justifies  the  assumption  that  the 
failure  of  the  cells  to  secrete  a  normal  proportion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  only  in  part  attributable  to  a  diminished  secretory  function 
and  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  faulty  or 
incomplete  dissociation  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood  and  the  cells 
concerned,  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  sub-oxidation  products 
and  toxins  produced  in,  and  excreted  from  the  tumor  cells.  This 
view  tends  to  support  the  observation  regarding  the  abnormal 
decomposition  of  proteids  in  cancer  stomachs  referred  to  in  a 
previous  section.  It  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  observed  diminu¬ 
tion  in  alkalinity  and  increase  in  osmotic  pressure  and  sodium 
chloride  content  of  the  blood  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
phenomena  which  are  in  all  probability  directly  dependent  upon  some 
interference  with  metabolism  resulting  in  incomplete  and  faulty 
oxidation  of  food  stuffs. 

*  Similar  series  of  experiments  covering  shorter  periods  were  carried  out  on 
other  cases,  the  same  tendency  to  establish  a  definite  state  of  equilibrium 
between  NaCl  and  HCl  being  observed.  In  certain  cancer  cases  sodium 
chloride  can  apparently  almost  replace  hydrochloric  acid  in  molecular 
equivalence-. 
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Leo  Schwarz,  in  a  valuable  paper  dealing  with  the  question  of 
chlorine  starvation  and  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  shows  that  a 
marked  increase  of  the  latter  quantity  is  brought  about  by  intro¬ 
ducing*  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  bromide  into  the  stomachs  of 
dogs,  bromine  apparently  functioning  as  an  equivalent  for  chlorine, 
whilst  nitrates  and  other  mineral  salts  produce  no  marked  effect  on 
the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

Reissner  concludes  that  a  fairly  uniform  chlorine  content  of  the 
stomach  is  generally  to  be  observed,  and  that  the  absence  or  presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  and  hydrochloric  combined  with  proteids  is 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  original  hydro¬ 
chloric  secreted  had  been  neutralized  with  sodium.  He  evidently 
considers  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  any  case  and  sub¬ 
sequently  a  ])ortion  of  it  neutralized.  Our  ex]:)eriments  would  rather 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  certain  proportion,  in  some  cases  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  of  sodium  chloride  was  actually  excreted  as  well 
as  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  whilst  we  have  frequently  found  abnor¬ 
mally  large  proportions  of  sodium  chloride  in  cancer  cases,  as  was 
stated  above,  other  cases  of  cancer  have  also  been  recorded  in  which 
practically  no  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  chloride  was  to  be  found. 
Whilst  in  normal  stomach  contents  the  phenol]:)hthalein  end  point, 
after  allowing  for  phosphates,  gives  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
the  total  available  hydrochloric  acid,  as  will  l)e  seen  from  Table 
XVII,  this  is  in  no  sense  true  in  pathological  cases.  As  was  stated 
in  an  article  on  indicators  published  recently  and  abstracted  in  this 
report,  the  discrepancies  observed  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  as 
due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  fatty  organic  acids  and  must  partially 
be  attributed  to  the  abnormal  decomposition  of  the  proteids 
themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  ta1)le  the  available 
physiological  hydrochloric  acid  estimated  by  gravimetric  methods 
when  added  to  the  acid  phosphates  is  about  equal  to  the  phenolph- 
thalein  end  point,  but  this  is  in  no  sense  the  case  in  the  cancer  results 
recorded  in  the  next  section,  although  certain  of  them  show  very 
little  discrepancy,  whilst  the  big  differences  observed  in  the  first  five 
cases  are  in  each  case  partially  to  be  attributed  to  j;he  influence  of 


lactic  acid.  There  is  a  residual  difference  which  must  be  attributed 
to  some  type  of  proteid  decomposition.  In  the  last  section  giving 
non-cancerous  pathological  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  discrep¬ 
ancies  are  to  be  observed,  which  in  view  of  the  fair  amount  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  present,  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  bacterial 
decomposition. 

Table  XVII. 


Non-Cancer  Cases. 


CASE 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I  I 

12 

Free  and  combined 
HCl . 

7-7 

II .  I 

9.0 

9.4 

8.0 

5.6 

7-1 

3-6 

2.6 

4.1 

6.6 

6.4 

Total  phosphates . 

Nil 

Nil 

1-5 

.6 

•3 

.4 

.8 

.8 

•  4 

•4 

.2 

.6 

Sum . 

7-7 

II .  I 

10.5 

10. 0 

8.3 

6.0 

7-9 

4.4 

3.0 

4-5 

6.8 

7.0 

Phenolphthalein  end 
point . 

7.6 

10.9 

10.6 

9.6 

8.0 

5.9 

8.3 

4-5 

2.8 

4.6 

6.6 

7-1 

Difference . 

-.1 

—  .2 

+  .1 

—  •4 

—  •3 

— .  I 

•4 

+  .1 

—  .2 

+  .1 

—  .2 

+  .1 

'Cancer  Cases. 


CASE 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Free  and  combined  HCl 

.0 

.4 

.8 

.0 

4.0 

4.8 

2.7 

6.2 

Total  phosphates . 

.8 

.6 

.5 

.2 

I.O 

.5 

.4 

.8 

Sum . 

.8 

1 .0 

1.3 

.2 

5.0 

5.3 

3.1 

7.0 

Phenolphthalein  end 

point . 

8.8 

6.8 

4.9 

I .  I 

10. 0 

5.4 

3-3 

8.4 

Difference . 

-1-8.0 

4-5.8 

4-3.6 

4". 9 

4-5.0 

4-. I 

4-2 

4-1 .4 

Pathological  Cases  Olhe't 

"  than 

Cancer 

CASE 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Free  and  combined  HCl 

14.4 

8.0 

II  .0 

6.8 

7.3 

6.1 

3.6 

2.4 

Total  phosphates . 

1-5 

.8 

I .  I 

.9 

.6 

.5 

1 .0 

.4 

Sum . 

15.9 

8.8 

12. 1 

7.7 

7.9 

6.6 

4.6 

2.8 

Phenolphthalein  end 

point  . 

17.0 

10. 0 

15.2 

10. 1 

9.6 

4.0 

9.0 

5.8 

Difference . 

-t-i.i 

1 .2 

4-3.1 

4-2.4 

1.7 

— 2.6 

4-4.4 

4-3.0 

IV.  On  the  osmotic  pressure  of  stomach  contents. — A  series  of 
freezing  points  made  on  75  normal  and  pathological  stomach  con¬ 
tents  gives  results  varying  from  .15°  to  .8°  C.  lowering  of  the 
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freezing  point.  No  direct  relationship  obtains  between  the  freezing 
point  of  the  stomach  contents  and  the  specific  gravity,  as  is  the  case 
in  urine,  owing  presumably  to  the  large  quantity  of  starch,  etc., 
usually  administered  in  a  test  meal.  There  is  not  the  same  differ¬ 
ence  to  observe  between  the  osmotic  pressures  of  the  contents  of 
normal  and  cancer  stomachs  as  is  found  in  the  titration  values,  pre¬ 
sumably  owing  to  the  increased  proportion  of  salts,  sodium  chloride 
and  phosphates  which  are  capable  of  replacing  the  free  acid  in  main¬ 
taining  the  osmotic  pressure  in  cases  in  which  cancer  has  already 
made  considerable  advance. 

The  appended  Table  XVIII  gives  the  comparison  of  the  osmotic 
'pressure  of  test  meals  and  stomach  contents  after  one  and  one-half 
hours,  carried  out  on  the  same  case  as  that  referred  to  in  previous 

Table  XVIII. 


Lowering  of  Freezing  Pohit  in  Degrees  C. ,  Indicatmg  Osmotic  Pressm'e. 


Osmotic  pressure  of  meal  . . . 

1.27° 

1 .20 

•93 

.•91 

.67 

•51 

•  36 

.29 

.27 

.19 

Osmotic  pressure  of  contents 
after  one  hour  and  a  half. . . 

0 

00 

•79 

.72 

.67 

•  58 

•47 

.41 

•39 

•39 

•34 

Table  XVI.  The  tendency  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  osmotic 
pressure  represented  by  a  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  about  .4° 
may  be  observed,  all  cases  in  which  the  osmotic  pressure  was  higher 
that  figure  being  diminished  and  when  lower  increased.* * 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

I.  A  series  of  exact  gravimetric  determinations  makes  it  apparent 
that  developing  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  generally  associated  with 
diminishing  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  that  organ,  a  point 
being  very  frequently  reached  at  which  no  free  mineral  acid  is  to  be 
found. 

*A  series  of  determinations  of  freezing  point  and  conductivity  in  comparison 
with  specific  gravity,  titrations  and  the  amounts  of  certain  chemical  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  stomach  contents,  blood  and  urine  of  a  series  of  pathological  cases 
are  at  present  being  carried  out  in  this  Laboratory  and  will  be  reported  upon 
as  soon  as  the  material  at  our  disposal  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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2.  This  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  an  increase  in  that  of  the  neutral  chlorides, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  phosphates,  the  evidence  inclining 
rather  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  neutral  salts  are  them¬ 
selves  secreted  directly  from  the  cells  of  the  stomach  wall,  and  not, 
as  has  been  assumed,  by  some  authors,  being  produced  as  the  result 
of  interaction  between  hydrochloric  acid  normally  secreted  and  the 
sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  removed  from  the  disintegrating  tumor. 

3.  When  proper  precautions  are  observed  in  washing  the  stomach 
in  advance,  administering  a  normal  test  meal  and  removing  the 
entire  meal  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  has  elapsed,  no  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  of  lactic  acid  are  to  be  found  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  advanced  secondary  decomposition  of  the  tumor  mass  has 
already  set  in. 

4.  The  secretion  of  pepsin  in  normal  proportion  is  maintained  to 
a  later  stage  than  is  that  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  fact  which  may 
frequently  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  acid  to  materials 
derived  from  a  cancerous  stomach,  when  a  marked  increase  in  diges¬ 
tion  may  be  noticed  on  incubation. 

5.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  in  filtered  stomach  contents 
which  bears  a  fairly  close  relationship  to  the  existing  digestive 
activity  is  not  in  any  sense  proportional  to  the  chlorine  secretion. 

6.  The  so-called  phosphotungstic  filtrate  is  usually  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  well-digested  mixtures,  but  may  rise 
as  high  as  50  and  60  per  cent  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  abnormally  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  or  the  entire 
absence  of  that  substance,  digestion  has  taken  an  abnormal  course, 
and  is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  cancer  cases. 

7.  The  titration  of  stomach  contents  by  means  of  phloroglucin-  ‘ 
vanillin  drops,  alizarin  and  phenolphthalein  with  a  separate  estima¬ 
tion  of  acid  phosphates,  permits  in  a  majority  of  cases,  of  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  free  hydrochloric  to  the  phloroglucinvanillin  drops 
end  point  and  of  the  total  available  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  phenolph¬ 
thalein  end  point;  and  the  range  from  drops  to  alizarin  and  alizarin 
to  phenolphthalein  usually  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  nitrogenous 
products  present  in  solution. 
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8.  The  period  from  alizarin  to  phenolphthalein  after  correcting  for 
phosphates  is  normally  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  nitrogen,  but 
shows  wide  variation  in  certain  pathological  cases. 

9.  The  influence  of  the  phospates  either  present  in  the  test  meal 
or  secreted  by  the  cells  of  the  stomach  may  be  estimated  by  a  process 
referred  to  in  a  previous  publication.  (See  page  119  of  this  report.) 

10.  The  tryptophan  reaction  supposed  to  indicate  cancer  of  the 
stomach  has  not  been  found  to  give  uniform  or  conclusive  results. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  said  that  no  individual  characteristics 
in  the  chemical  analysis  of  stomach  contents  can  be  looked  upon  as 
having  any  absolute  diagnostic  value.  Only  the  intelligent  com¬ 
bination  of  the  various  analyses  with  the  microscopical  examination 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  side  of  the  case  can  be  looked 
upon  as  in  any  sense  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  something 
may  be  gained  by  the  application  of  work  of  this  nature  fo  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  associated  with  the  secretion  of  acids,  etc.,  in  the 
stomach  and  the  suspension  of  this  function  under  pathological  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  excessively  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  any 
specific  toxic  bodies  in  tumors,  although  from  work  on  blood  cor¬ 
puscles  recently  carried  out  it  appears  probable  that  such  conditions 
actually  exist.  In  any  ca?se  the  great  proportion  of  the  toxic  effects 
observed  in  cancer  cachexia  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
sub-oxidized  products  produced  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
metabolism  of  the  cell.  The  failure  to  secrete  hydrochloric  acid 
might  well  be  due  to  some  slight  interference  with  the  equilibrium 
of  the  chlorides,  phosphates,  carbonates,  etc.,  in  the  blood  serum. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  cell  membranes,, 
increased  difficulty  in  diffusion  of  chlorine  ions  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  carbonate  ions  and  others  resulting  from  the  oxidation 
processes  in  the  opposite  direction,  might  well  result  in  such  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  equilibrium  as  to  lead  to  the  suspension  of  such  a  sen¬ 
sitive  function  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  secretion.  The  observed 
increase  of  chlorides  in  the  blood,  decrease  of  alkalinity  and  increase 
in  osmotic  pressure,  etc.,  associated  with  decreased  secretion  of 
certain  salts  in  the  urine  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  hut  even 
when  it  is  established  that  such  conditions  actually  exist  in  cancer,. 


it  is  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  between  cause  and  eftect. 
It  is  for  clinicians,  aided  by  pathologists,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
by  cbeinists,  to  differentiate  sharply  between  that  which  is  cause 
and  that  which  is  effect  in  phenomena  of  this  nature.  Either  by 
interference  with  the  physico-chemical  equilibrium  of  the  cell  a 
stimulus  tO'  proliferation  might  he  induced  or  the  agent  producing 
the  stimulation  may  at  the  same  time  play  an  important  role 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  referred  to  above,  which  might 
consequently  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  secondary  reaction.  This  is 
a  point  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  to’ throw  any  considerable  light 
at  present. 
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ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  STARCH  IODIDE  SOLU¬ 
TIONS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  AQUEOUS 
EXTRACTS  OF  TISSUES. 


By  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.  D. 


* 

In  a  recent  publication  on  chemical  methods  of  differentiating 
hypernephromata  from  other  tumors  of  the  kidney,  the  statement  is 
made  by  Croftan  that  the  reduction  of  a  starch  iodide  solution  may 
be  looked  upon  as  characteristic  of  the  extracts  of  the  adrenals  and 
also  of  hypernephromata,  tumors  supposedly  derived  from  adrenal 
tissue.  We  are  not  able  to  confirm  this  observation  of  Croftan’s. 
And  further,  bearing  in  mind  the  known  decolorizing  effect  of 
ammonia  and  all  alkaline  solutions,  lecithin  and  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  and  even  the  proteids  themselves  on  iodine  solutions,  it  seemed 
extremely  improbable  that  such  a  method  as  that  suggested  could 
have  any  differential  value.  It  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  submit 
the  method  suggested  to  a  series  of  severe  analytical  tests  before 
accepting  it  as  a  standard. 

Croftan  makes  no  exact  statements  regarding  the  strength  of  the 
iodine  solution  which  he  employed.  He  merely  points  out  that  too 
great  a  concentration  should  be  avoided  in  order  that  a  reaction  may 
be  obtained.  We  therefore  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  a  n/500  solution  of  iodine  and  an  equally  strong  solution  of 
sodium-thio-sulphate  were  employed  as  standard  solutions  and  a 
one  per  cent  starch  solution  as  indicator. 

The  blood  serum,  blood  corpuscles,  urine  and  various  organs  of  a 
series  of  animals,  as  well  as  post-mortem  material  from  human 
beings,  were  tested  quantitatively  regarding  their  reducing  power. 
Our  procedure  was  as  follows :  a  given  weight  of  certain  tissue  was 


ground  in  a  mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand  and  distilled  water, 
repeated  extracts  being  made  in  this  manner  until  the  total  volume  of 
fluid  after  filtration  was  equal  to  looc.c.  One  c.c.  of  the  starch  solu¬ 
tion  was  then  added  to  each  of  three  twenty-five  c.c.  portions ;  one 
was  titrated  directly  by  means  of  the  dilute  iodine  solution ;  a  second 
was  first  boiled  and  then  titrated ;  to  a  third  five  c.c.  of  a  n/ 50  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  solution  were  added  before  titration.  In  dealing  with 
the  majority  of  extracts  it  was  observed  that  no  very  sharp  end  point 
was  obtainable,  but  comparable  end  points  might  be  found  in  all 
cases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  end  point  was  that  point  at  which  the 
iodine  was  no  longer  completely  decolorized,  leaving  a  faint  pinkish- 
blue  tinge  through  the  solution  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds.  On 
titrating  further  an  end  point  was  obtained  where  a  distinct  blue 
remained  constant  for  a  space  of  fully  a  minute.  The  solution  was 
usually  still  capable  of  effecting  a  further  decolorization  of  two  or 
three  c.c.  of  iodine  solution,  provided  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
elapse,  but  we  found  that  it  was  most  satisfactory  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  to  employ  the  second  end  point  indicated  above,  at  which  the 
blue  remained  constant  for  about  a  minute. 

The  first  materials  treated  in  this  manner  were  derived  from  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  patient  died  as  the  result 
of  a  rupture  of  the  stomach  wall  and  in- which  it  was  possible  to  per¬ 
form  an  autopsy  within  three  hours  after  death.  The  following 
table  represents  the  reducing  power  of  the  extracts  of  a  series  of 
organs,  estimated  in  cubic  centimeters  of  a  n/500  iodine  solution 
for  each  gram  of  tissue  extracted.  The  first  column  represents 
results  obtained  on  direct  titration  with  iodine  in  the  presence  of 
starch  in  the  cold;  the  second  after  treatment  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  dilute  acid  to  render  the  solution  acid  to  all  indicators, 
and  the  third  after  boiling  sufficiently  to  coagulate  proteids. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  using  material  from  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tumor,  of  the  adrenals  and  of  the  spleen,  in  the  first 
case  employing  a  strong  and  in  the  second  a  weak  extract,  very 
nearly  the  same  results  were  obtained,  showing  that  such  a  method 
may  have  considerable  value  from  a  quantitative  standpoint.  An 
investigation  of  the  figures  shows  that  nervous  tissue  obtained  from 
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Table  XIX.* 


ORGAN  EXTRACTED. 

Cold  solution. 

Acid  solution. 

Boiled  solution. 

Nervous  tissue . 

10. 0 

3.0  to  4.0  (blue) 

J. .  I 

Liver  . 

8.8  to  9.0 

7-3  to  7.7 

Pancreas . 

8.0 

6.0 

First  adrenal . 

8.0 

Second  adrenal . 

7.8 

6.8 

First  tumor  gland . 

7.6 

7.6  ' 

7.6  to  8.0 

Second  tumor  gland . 

7.  S 

7.  ^ 

Spleen . | 

Lunsf . 

/  a 

7.5 

7.1  to  7.5 

5.5  to  6.4 
s.o 

5-0 

4.2 

Kidney . 

Omentum . 

3.0 

2. 3 

Fat  from  omentum  (alone). . .  . 
Blood  serum  from  heart . 

3.0  to  3.5 

I .  s 

Pleural  fluid . 

I .  I 

Peritoneal  fluid . 

1.05 

the  spinal  column  has  the  i^reatest  reducing  power  in  the  cold,  being* 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  tumor,  adrenal,  spleen,  liver  and  pan¬ 
creas,  all  of  which  are  comparatively  speaking  close  to  one  another. 
Idle  lungs  and  kidneys  come  next,  followed  by  the  omentum  and 
other  fatty  materials  which  show  the  smallest  reduction  of  all,  indi¬ 
cating  clearly  that  the  action  in  question  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  interference  of  fatty  acids.  An  examination  of 
the  figures  in  the  second  column  shows  that  after  treating  with  acid, 
whereby  all  effects  attributable  to  alkaline  solutions  and  to  bodies 
precipitated  by  dilute  acids  are  eliminated,  the  tumor  material  still 
produces  about  the  same  effect,  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the 
adrenals,  wlulst  all  other  organs  undergo  considerable  diminution 
in  reducing  power,  more  especially  the  extract  of  nervous  tissue, 
which  has  fallen  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  original  strength.  The 
effect  of  boiling  is  to  produce  marked  diminution  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  considerable  precipitate  is  produced. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  material  employed  in  this  series 
of  experiments  was  obtained  at  an  autopsy,  consequently,  although 
not  more  than  a  few  hours  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  patient  to 

*  These  quantities  represent  the  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  of  a  n/ 500  iodine 
solution  capable  of  being  reduced  by  the  extract  of  one  gram  of  each  of  the 
tissues  or  sera  enumerated  in  the  first  column. 
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the  completion  of  the  experiments,  certain  post-mortem  chemical 
changes  might  have  intervened  sufficient  to  produce  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  reducing  power  of  the  individual  tissues. 

The  next  series  recorded  in  Table  XX  refers  to  results  obtained  on 
.treating  the  extracts  of  the  organs  of  normal  animals  with  dilute 
iodine  in,  the  presence  of  starch. 


Table  XX. 


ORGAN  EXTRACTED. 

Cold 

solution. 

Acid 

solution. 

Boiled 

solution. 

Normal  guinea-pig: 

Brains . 

5.8 

5-3 

5.7 

Liver . 

13.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Adrenals . 

15.0 

14-5 

14.5 

Kidneys  . 

14.6 

14.2 

14.3 

Blood . 

1-5 

I  q 

Normal  rabbit: 

Kidneys . . . 

10.3 

10. 0 

00 

0 

Adrenals . 

9-5 

9.0 

9.4 

Liver .  . 

8.7 

8.0 

*5-1 

Lung . 

5.0 

4-7 

5-5 

Fat . 

1 .0 

1 .0 

1 .0 

Blood  . 

I  -4 

1.4 

*  Heavy  precipitate  on  boiling. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  results  in  this  series  do  not  differ 
very  materially  from  those  obtained  in  the  human  autopsy  case 
referred  to  above.  The  point  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  reducing 
power  of  the  adrenal  extracts  which  in  both  cases  lies  very  close  to 
that  of  the  kidneys  and  liver ;  in  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig  slightly 
higher,  in  that  of  the  rabbit  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  kidneys. 
In  both  cases  the  kidneys,  adrenals  and  liver  head  the  list  with  a 
comparatively  high  reducing  power,  whilst  the  blood  serum  and 
fatty  tissue  both  show  an  extremely  low  reduction,  from  one-seventh 
to  one-tenth  of  that  shown  by  the  kidneys.  Such  results  afford 
further  proof  that  any  differentiation  of  adrenal  tissue  or  tissue  sup¬ 
posedly  derived  from  the  adrenals  by  means  of  the  starch  iodine  relic¬ 
tion  is,  from  a  quantitative  standpoint,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

We  further  made  extracts  of  a  tumor  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
neighboring'  pepsin  secreting  cells  in  order  to  observe  whether  there 


was  any  material  difference  in  reducing  power,  but  none  was  ob¬ 
served,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  2.2  and  2.4  given  by  different 
portions  of  the  tumor  and  2.2  and  2.3  by  unaffected  portions  of  the 
stomach  wall.  The  table  referring  to  this  case  and  subsequent  cases 
is  omitted  owing  to  lack  of  space,  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
provided  exactly  identical  conditions  are  maintained  through  any 
series  of  experiments,  no  diff'erentiation  by  this  means  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  at  present  been  able  to  observe,  capable  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  The  reduction  of  iodine  by  means  of  solutions  which  have 
been  treated  previously  with  an  excess  of  weak  acid  is  slightly  less 
than  that  of  the  original  solutions,  whilst  energetic  boiling  resulting 
in  a  precipitation  of  proteids  frequently  results  in  a  very  material 
reduction  of  the  reducing  power.  Fatty  materials  cause  very  small 
reduction.  This  is  also  the  case  with  blood  serum.  Only  in  two 
cases  was  a  result  as  high  as  2.5  to  3  c.c.  n/500  iodine  solution  by 
means  of  i  c.c.  of  serum  recorded ;  in  one  case  the  blood  of  a  normal 
individual  having  an  exceptionally  high  specific  gravity  and  nitrogen 
content  and  in  the  second  that  of  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast  with 
metastases.  The  usual  result  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.4  to  1.6. 

Blood  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  in  the  form  of  a  clot  produced  a 
reduction  ranging  from  2  c.c.  to  3  c.c.  and  it  is  proposed  when  time 
permits  to  make  a  series  of  determinations  on  the  blood  as  a  whole, 
of  a  series  of  cases,  especially  those  in  which  a  good  iodinophilia  is 
obtained  with  leucocytes.  In  all  these  cases  treatment  with  acid 
invariably  reduced  the  results,  but  never  to  an  extent  of  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 

Examination  of  urine.  The  figures  obtained  in  this  series  of 
experiments  vary  widely,  from  two  to  fourteen  c.c.  of  iodine  being 
required  per  c.c.  of  urine,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  perfectly  con¬ 
stant  results  were  obtained  from  the  same  specimen  of  urine,  whilst 
that  of  the  same  individual  might  vary  considerably  from  day  to 
day.  The  highest-  results  recorded  were  obtained  in  a  case  of  ad¬ 
vanced  diabetes  from  urine  containing  six  per  cent  of  sugar.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  urine  obtained  from  a  second  diabetic  case  in  which 
the  sugar  content  was  also  above  five  per  cent,  showed  results  very 
little  in  excess  of  the  normal.  In  a  series  of  cases  in  which  an 
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impaired  metabolism  might  have  been  expected  tOTesult  in  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  an  excess  of  bodies  capable  of  producing  this  reduction  of 
iodine  in  urine,  this  test  was  carried  out,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  such  cases  from  the  normal,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  a  good  deal  more  work  in  this  direction  before  recording 
any  noteworthy  results.  The  effect  of  adding  an  excess  of  acid  to 
urines  previously  slightly  alkaline  was  not  found  to  be  as  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

We  also  tried  the  effect  of  adding  an  excess  of  iodine  solution 
to  any  given  material  the  reducing  power  of  which  was  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  titrat¬ 
ing  back  the  excess  iodine  with  a  sodium-thio-sulphate  solution  of 
equal  strength  and  adding  starch  just  before  the  end  point  was 
reached.  Such  a  method  was  also  capable  of  giving  duplicate 
results  on  the  same  material  provided  sufficient  care  was  exercised, 
but  considerable  variations  between  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  and  those  obtained  by  the  direct  method  were  frequently 
observed. 

Examination  of  tumors  of  the  kidney.  A  couple  of  cases  of 
hypernephrom  which  had  been  preserved  in  formalin  were  submitted 
to  examination  following  the  directions  given  by  Croftan  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sarcoma  similarly  treated  and  kidney  tissue  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  identical  treatment.  In  no  case  was  a  reduction  ob¬ 
tained  equal  to  that  of  normal  tissue,  and  the  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  formalin  itself  if  not  removed  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
reducing  action  upon  iodine  starch  solution. 

Summary,  i.  It  is  possible,  employing  a  n/500  iodine  solution  and 
a  freshly  prepared  starch  solution,  to  titrate  the  extracts  of  a  large 
variety  of  normal  tissues  provided  the  greatest  precautions  are  main¬ 
tained  regarding  the  uniformity  of  working  conditions.  The  time 
factor  and  the  stage  at  which  the  end  point  is  recognized  are  most 
important  and  should  be  determined  independently  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  employing  the  method,  such  a  method  having  merely  a  com¬ 
parative  but  no  absolute  value. 

2.  The  reducing  power  of  an  aqueous  extract  obtained  from  the 
adrenals  is  possessed  of  a  strength  averaging  about  the  same  as  that 
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obtained  from  the  kidneys  and  liver,  the  proportions  being  such  that 
it  appears  impossible  to  dififerentiate  between  the  adrenals  and 
tumors  derived  from  the  adrenals  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
by  Croftan’s  method. 

3.  Blood  serum,  urine,  etc.,  exert  a  reducing  effect  upon  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  question,  and  it  is  proposed  to  accumulate  data  bearing  upon 
this  question  .with  a  view  to  obsendng*  whether  such  a  reaction  has 
any  value  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  certain  pathological  conditions. 

September,  1903. 

Croftan.  Virchow’s  Archiv.  Vol.  169. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  EXERTED  BY 
X-RAYS  ON  THE  METABOLISM  OF 
NORMAL  ANIMALS. 


By  G.  H.  a.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.,  and  V\\  W.  Plummer,  D. 


As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  investig-ation  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  X-rays  on  the  metabolism  of  cancer  animals,  a  series 
of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  normal  animals  as  follows  : 
Eight  guinea-pigs  of  the  same  origin  and  weighing  350  grams 
apiece  were  isolated  in  large  funnels  provided  with  a  wire  gauze 
base  so  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  urine  and  faeces.  Four 
of  them  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  X-rays,  two  for  forty 
minutes  and  the  remaining  two  for  twenty  minutes  every  second 
day  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  four  remaining  animals  being- 
kept  as  a  check  on  the  experimental  animals.  The  pigs  were 
stretched  on  their  backs  on  a  board  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
abdomen  was  exposed  to  the  direct  force  of  the  rays  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  inches  from  the  poles,  a  current  of  4  amperes  and 
no  volts  being  employed.  For  the  first  eight  exposures  merely 
a  small  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  abdomen  was  removed,  but 
for  the  last  five  experiments  the  skin  was  shaved  clean.  All 
eight  pigs  received  the  same  uniform  diet  of  carrots,  with  occa¬ 
sional  addition  of  greens.  They  were  w^eighed  at  the  same  time 
daily  and  determinations  made  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  and 
faeces  and  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  chlorides,  indican,  etc.,  of  the 
urine.  Blood  counts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  both  before 
and  after  the  exposures.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  pigs  were 
killed  and  their  blood  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  and  tissues 
to  pathological  examination.  The  curves  representing  the  in¬ 
crease  in  body  weight  show  practically  no  deviations  under  the 


influence  of  the  periods  of  X-ray  treatment.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days  the  four  normal  pigs  showed  an  average  increase  of 
40  per  cent,  the  X-ray  pigs  an  increase  of  39  per  cent  of  their 
original  body  weight.  A  scarcely  greater  diflference  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  nitrogen  loss  in  the  urine  and  faeces,  the  normal 
pigs  showing  an  average  daily  loss  per  kilo  of  body  weight, 
amounting  to  41 1  millegrams,  whilst  that  of  the  X-ray  pigs 
amounted  to  394  millegrams.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
figure  is  practically  double  that  of  the  normal  human  being. 
The  excretion  of  phosphates  and  indican  followed  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  nitrogen,  being  slightly  lower  in  the  X-ray  pigs  than 
in  the  normal,  which  would  scarcely  be  the  case  had  the  action 
of  the  X-ravs  on  these  animals  been  associated  with  a  destruc- 
tion  of  tissue.  Blood  counts  showed  fairly  uniformly  from  four 
to  five  million  reds,  but  considerable  variations  in  leucocytes 
before  and  after  exposure  to  the  rays.  The  following  table, 
based  on  the  average  of  several  determinations,  shows  in  five 
cases  out  of  six  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes  shortly  after  the  completion  of  an  experiment.  The 
precaution  was  taken  of  regulating  the  diet  of  the  animals  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  variations  can  not  be  attributed  to  that 
source.  The  chemical  analyses  of  the  blood  gave  practically 
identical  results  on  the  normal  pigs  and  the  X-ray  pigs,  the 
chlorine  content  averaging  .3  to  .35  per  cent,  the  nitrogen  2.5  to 
2.8  per  cent,  the  only  recognizable  difference  being  a  slightly 
greater  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  serum  of  the  X-ray  pigs  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  normal. 

Table. 

Leucocyte  count  before  and  after  exposure  to  X-rays. 


Before. 

After. 

8,800 

5,800 

5,000 

3,700 

11,500 

6,500 

6,500 

6,500  (“0 

6,100 

4,000 

7,200 

5,600 

April,  1903. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF 
PHOSPHATES  IN  STOMACH  CONTENTS. 


By  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.  (Published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  75.  July,  1903.  No.  7.) 


Summary. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  usual  method  of  roughly  estimating 
the  efiect  due  to  acid  phosphates  in  the  titration  of  stomach  con¬ 
tents  is  incorrect;  that  one  of. the  three  acid  affinities  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  saturated  at  the  alizarin  end  point,  and  a  second  at  the  phe- 
nolphthalein  end  point.  Consequently  less  than  one -half  - of  the  total 
eilect  due  to  phosphates  lies  between  the  diazo  (so  called)  and 
alizarin  end  points ;  while  at  least  an  equal  effect  is  exerted  on  the 
portion  usually  looked  upon  as  combined  PICl. 

A  comparatively  simple  method  has  been  suggested  whereby  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  phosphates  present  and  the  effect 
which  they  exert  may  be  directly  determined,  dependent 

w 

(1)  Upon  the  transition  from  NaH2P04  to  NaoHPO^  between 
the  alizarin  and  phenolphthalein  end  points ; 

(2)  The  transition  from  NaoPIPO^  to  Na-jPO^  between  the 
phenolphthalein  end  point  alone  and  in  the  presence  of  BaCIs, 
whereby  the  alkaline  Na3p04  is  converted  into  Ba.5(P04)2  so  soon 
as  formed  and  thus  removed  from  the  scene  of  action. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  FREEZING- 
POINT  DEPRESSION  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 
OF  URINE,  UNDER  VARYING  CONDITIONS 
OF  METABOLISM,  AND  ITS  CLINICAL 
VALUE  IN  THE  ESTIMATION  OF 
SUGAR  AND  ALBUMIN. 


By  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.  (Published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  9.  July  i,  1903.  No.  5.) 


Summary. 

1.  In  normal  urine  the  depression  of  the  freezing  ])oint  is  directly 

proportional  to  the  specific  gravity,  and  may  be  determined  from  the 
latter  by  multiplying  the  figures  after  the  decimal  point  by  75.  (As 
an  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  is  1.022,  0.022  x  75  1.65,  which 

is  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of 
such  a  solution  in  degrees  C.)  (See  original  article,  Tables  I  and 
II.)'  This  portion  of  the  work  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of 

-  Fuchs. 

2.  In  pathological  urines  other  than  those  containing  sugar  and 
all)umin,  the  same  tendency  to  maintain  a  constant  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  freezing  point  and  specific  gravity  maybe  observed, 
although  within  rather  wider  limits  than  in  the  case  of  normal 
urines.  (See  original  article,  Tables  III  and  IV.) 

3.  The  average  weight  of  the  molecule  or  ion  in  urine  may  be 
determined  from  these  figures  as  approximately  56  to  60,  making 
use  of  Beckmanivs  formula, 

M  =.  E  f , 

where  d/  ^  molecular  weight  of  substance  dissolved ;  F  =  a  con¬ 
stant  having  the  value  of  18.5  when  water  is  employed  as  the  solvent ; 
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m  =  the  quantity  of  substance  dissolved,  assumed  in  this  case 
•to  be  2.33  grams  of  substance  for  each  o.oi  of  specific  gravity ;  and 
A  =  the  observed  depression  of  the  freezing  point  (0.75°  for  each 
O.OI  of  specific  gravity). 

4.  In  cancer,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  diseases  in  which  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  chlorides  is  extremely  small,  the  effect  exerted  upon  the 
freezing  point  depression  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  removal  of  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  ions.  This 
tendency  to  maintain  a  constant  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  average 
size  of  the  ions  and  molecules  present  in  the  urine  may  account  for 
the  high  retention  of  the  products  of  sub-oxidation  and  abnormal 
metabolism,  known  to  exist  in  these  cases.  This  view  of  the  case 
may  be  advanced  as  a  further  argument  in  favor  of  the  therapeutiq 
administration  of  chlorides  to  patients  on  a  milk  diet,  in  order  that 
molecular  equilibrium  of  the  urine  may  be  maintained,  and  a  more 
complete  elimination  of  the  products  of  metabolism  effected. 

5.  In  diabetic  urines,  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  very  readily 
estimated  by  determining  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  the 
urine  in  question,  and  calculating  the  theoretical  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  from  the  specific  gravity.  The  difference  between 
these  two  quantities  in  degrees  C.,  when  multiplied  by  6,  gives  a  very 
close  approximation  of  the  actual  percentage  of  sugar  present  in  the 
solution.  This  factor,  6,  calculated  on  a  theoretical  basis  and  sub¬ 
sequently  confirmed  in  practice,  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the 
molecular  weight  of  sugar  is  180,  whilst  the  average  of  urine  solids 
is  below  60.  (See  original  article.  Tables  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  and 
XL)  These  results  are  not  all  in  accord  with  the  observations  made 
by  Fuchs,  who  arrived  at  his  factor,  10,  by  purely  empirical  means. 

6.  The  quantity  of  albumin  may  be  estimated  by  determining  the 
specific  gravity  and  freezing  point  in  a  urine  to  which  a  couple  of 
drops  of  dilute  acetic  acid  has  been  added,  then  boiling  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  albumin,  filtering  and  once  more  determining  the 
specific  gravity  and  freezing  point.  The  second  specific  gravity  is 
reduced  to  the  same  ionic  concentration  as  the  first,  by  multiplying 
its  decimal  portion  by  the  freezing  point  before  boiling,  and  dividing' 
by  the  freezing  point  obtained  after  boiling.  This  calculated  s])e- 


cific  gravity  is  then  subtracted  from  the  original  specific  gravity 
determined  before  boiling,  and  the  difference  multiplied  by  the  factor 
400,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  albumin.  (See  original  article, 
Table  XIL) 

7.  In  a  urine  containing  both  albumin  and  sugar,  the  former  is 
first  estimated  by  addition  of  acetic  acid,  as  above,  and  the  freezing 
point  and  specific  gravity  obtained  after  boiling  are  employed  in  the 
estimation  of  sugar. 


THE  METACHROMATISM  OF  MAST  CELL 
GRANULES  AND  MUCIN. 


By  G.  FT.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.,  and  Alice  G.  Owen.  (Published  in 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Research.  1904.) 


Summary. 

The  metachroinatism  exhibited  by  the  granules  of  mast  cells  on 
staining  with  10  per  cent  polychrome  methylene  blue  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  simple  acid-alkali  reaction,  the  compound  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  methylenazur  of  the  stain  and  the  granules  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensitive  to  acids  and  alkalis  to  function  as  an  indicator  in 
the  strict  chemical  sense  of  the  word. 

The  granules  exhibit  a  blue  coloration  with  acids  and  a  red  with 
alkalies. 

The  tendency  to  change  color  on  passing  from  acid  to  alkaline 
solutions  is  exhibited  by  other  constituents  in  the  tissue  but  to  a 
considerably  less  marked  degree. 

Whilst  the  transition  from  blue  to  red  with  alkalies  and  from 
red  to  blue  with  acids  may  be  observed  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
hardening  agent  previously  employed,  it  should  be  noted  that  for¬ 
malin  hardened  material  shows  a  far  greater  tendency  to  blue  and 
alcohol  and  sublimate-hardened  material  to  red,  even  though  the 
original  hardening  solutions  were  perfectly  neutral.  The  ability  of 
formalin  to  combine  with  ammonia  and  amido  derivatives  may  well 
account  for  this  peculiarity. 

Oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  produce  no  marked  color  changes 
from  red  to  blue  or  vice  versa  when  stained  mast  cells  are  submitted 
to  their  action.  Reducing  agents  tend  to  decolorize  the  sections  as 
might  be  anticipated. 

The  granules  are  insoluble  in  weak  acids  but  readily  soluble  in 
weak  alkalies.  Their  tendency  to  dissolve  may,  however,  be  ma- 
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terially  affected  by  their  preliminary  treatment  with  various  harden¬ 
ing  agents  and  mineral  salts. 

The  globules  of  mucin  present,  in  goblet  cells  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa  stain  faintly  blue  with  dilute  polychrome  methylene  blue 
and  show  a  tendency  to  red  on  treatment  with  acids.  On  heavily 
overstaining  with  concentrated  polychrome  methylene  blue  and  de¬ 
colorizing  with  acetic  acid  the  globules  are  stained  red  and  on  sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  with  dilute  alkalies  are  decolorized  or  rendered 
slightly  blue.  The  red  color  may  once  more  be  restored  by  subse- 
Cjuent  treatment  with  dilute  acid,  but  is  not  so  intense  as  in  the 
original  section.  The  globules  in  question  are  also  considerably 
more  soluble  in  alkalies  than  are  the  granules  of  mast  cells. 

The  leucocytes  on  staining  with  polychrome  methylene  blue  show 
much  less  polychromatic  tendency  than  the  mast  cells,  retaining  both 
in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  a  violet  to  blue  color  up  to  the  point  of 
decolorization. 

Since  mast  cells  take  polychrome  methylene  blue  much  more 

readily  than  does  mucin  and  exhibit  a  blue  color  with  acids  and  a 

\ 

red  with  alkalies,  whilst  mucin  is  red  with  acids  and  decolorized 
with  alkalies ;  also  since  the  globules  of  mucin  are  far  more  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions  than  are  the  mast-cell  granules,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  differ  very  materially  in  chemical  constitution. 

Much  is  already  known  regarding  the  effect  exerted  on  the  stain¬ 
ing  properties  of  bodies  of  the  type  of  thionin,  methylene  blue,  etc., 
on  introducing  acids  or  basic  groups  at  various  points  in  the  mole¬ 
cule ;  also  regarding  the  effect  of  acids,  alkalies  and  oxidizing  and 
reducing  agents  on  the  compounds  thus  formed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  of  polychrome  methylene 
blue  from  a  purely  chemical  standpoint,  following  the  lines  adopted 
by  Michaelis,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  It  should  then  be  pos¬ 
sible,  making  use  of  the  various  constituents  of  this  stain  under 
varying  conditions  of  acidity  and  alkalinity,  to  obtain  considerable 
information  regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  the  granules  and  other 
secretory  products  present  in  mast  cells,  leucocytes,  etc.,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  bodies  of  known  chemical  composition. 

This  line  of  research  is  one  which  we  propose  to  take  U])  at  the 
first  available  opportunity  and  as  soon  as  the  stains  in  question  are 
procurable.  • 
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THE  THEORY  OF  INDICATORS  AND  ITS  BEARING 
ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SOLUTIONS  BY  MEANS  OF  VOLU¬ 
METRIC  METHODS. 


By  G.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Ph.  D.  (Published  in  the  American  Journal 

of  Pharmacy.  1904.) 


In  this  paper  the  physico-chemical  theory  of  indicators  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  so  far  as  its  principles  were  found  to  be  applicable  to  the 
solution  of  problems  involved  in  the  volumetric  analysis  of  physio¬ 
logical  solutions. 

Practically  all  indicators  are  sensitive  to  strong  acids  and  strong 
bases.  They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes 
when  tested  with  a  series  of  weak  acids  and  weak  bases  of  the  type 
present  in  physiological  solutions.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  are  those 
which  in  view  of  an  extremely  weak  acid  affinity  are  particularly 
affected  by  weak  acids  and  are,  comparatively  speaking,  indifferent 
to  weak  bases,  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  to  be  found 
those  which  are  possessed  of  strong  acid  or  weak  basic  combining 
groups  which  render  them  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  weak 
bases  but  more  or  less  indifferent  to  that  of  weak  acids. 

It  is  further  possible  to  differentiate  between  a  series  of  two  or 
more  acids  or  bases  present  in  the  same  solution,  provided  one  can 
find  indicators,  the  combining  affinity  of  which  to  form  neutral  salts, 
lies  intermediate  between  those  of  the  bodies  to  be  titrated.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  mode  of  difl'erentiation  is  the  recognition  of  the 
three  acid  groups  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  first  one  of  which  coincides 
with  the  first  alizarin  end  point,  the  second  with  the  second  alizarin 
end  point,  or  with  the  phenolphthalein  end  point,  and  the  third  with 
the  phenolphthalein  end  point  in  the  presence  of  barium  chloride; 


or  aspartic  acid,  for  example,  the  first  acid  affinity  of  which  is 
neutralized  at  the  alizarin  or  phenolphthalein  end  point,  the  second 
only  at  the  end  point  of  Porrier’s  blue.  Carbonic  acid  affords  an 
interesting  contrast  to  aspartic  acid,  neither  of  its  acid  groups 
being  strong  enough  to  affect  alizarin,  one  only  giving  an  indication 
with  phenolphthalein  and  both  with  Porrier’s  blue.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  in  their  behavior  towards  phenolphthalein’  and  alizarin 
we  have  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  strongest  acid  affinities 
of  aspartic  and  carbonic  acid  respectively. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  phloroglucinvanillin  is  sensitive  to 
the  amido  group  present  in  aspartic  acjd  and  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  acid  groups  referred  to  above.  Whilst  Porrier’s  blue  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  to  ammonia  and  all  weak  basic  groups,  alizarin  is 
sensitive  to  ammonia  but  not  to  amido  groups  of  the  type  present  in 
glycocol,  leucin  and  tyrosin.  Phloroglucinvanillin  as  an  indicator 
gives  a  sharp  titration  of  NIL  groups  of  this  class  and  one  of  the 
NHo  groups  in  asparagin.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  second  or  amido 
group  of  asparagin  and  those  of  the  same  type  present  in  acetamid, 
formamid,  urea,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  effect  of  albumoses,  peptones,  etc.,  on  indicators, 
it  was  shown  that  perfectly  pure  preparations  of  these  substances 
show  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  titration  end  points,  attributable 
presumably  to  the  influence  of  weak  basic  groups  present  in  the 
molecule ;  further,  that  in  advancing  hydrolysis  the  range  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  end  points  was  increased,  and  that  this  effect 
cannot  be  attributable  to  the  influence  of  phosphates,  organic  acids 
and  chlorides  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

The  comparison  of  volumetric  with  gravimetric  analyses  of  nor¬ 
mal  and  pathological  stomach  contents  showed  that  provided  a  plain 
Ewald,  or  by  preference  a  purely  proteid  test  meal  were  employed, 
and  the  materials  examined  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  phenolphthalein  end  point  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  total  available  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  either  in  a  free  state  or  combined  more  or  less  feebly  with  pro- 
teids.  The  influence  exerted  by  phosphates  is  usually  small  and  may  be 
allowed  for  by  making  a  separate  estimation  of  the  quantity  present 
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according  to  a  method  suggested  by  the  writer  in  a  previous  paper. 
The  end  point  of  phloroglucinvanillin  drops  used  on  a  warm  plate 
gives  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  actual  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  range  of  titration  from  the  phloroglucinvanillin  end  point  to 
that  of  phenolphthalein,  after  allowing  for  the  influence  of  phos¬ 
phates  and  traces  of  organic  acid  may  be  said  to  be  a  function  of 
the  basic  aflinities  of  proteids  and  their  decomposition  products 
present  in  the  solution.  The  total  range  and  the  end  points  of  inter¬ 
mediate  indicators  are  dependent  upon  the  total  quantity  of  such 
bodies  present  in  the  solution  and  the  extent  of  their  hydrolysis  or 
decomposition,  and  provided  comparable  conditions  of  experiment 
are  employed  this  range  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  proportionate  to  the 
peptic  activity  of  the  mixture. 

Under  pathological  conditions  where  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent 
or  diminished  in  quantity,  and  peptic  digestion  fails  to  take  its  nor¬ 
mal  course,  especially  where  organic  acids  have  been  produced  under 
the  influence  of  bacteria,  the  above  rules  are  no  longer  applicable. 
The  total  range  no  longer  bears  the  slightest  relationship  to  the  titra¬ 
tion  results ;  chlorides  determined  gravimetrically  are  found  to  be 
far  below  the  phenolphthalein  end  point ;  the  nitrogen  present  in 
so-called  phosphotungstic  filtrate  rises  above  the  normal,  which  is 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  a  well-digested  mix¬ 
ture.  All  these  factors  point  to  the  abnormal  breaking  down  of  pro- 
tcids  beyond  the  point  normally  reached  in  peptic  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  presumably  under  the  influence  of  bacterial  enzymes  func¬ 
tioning  in  a  neutral  solution  with  the  liberation  of  additional  weak 
basic  and  acid  groups,  as  a  result  of  the  abnormal  hydrolysis. 

In  tryptic  digestion  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influence 
of  a  known  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  which  may  be  estimated 
independently.  Both  the  acid  groups  of  this  body  are  capable  of 
exerting  an  influence  upon  Porrier’s  blue,  whilst  only  one  affects 
phenolphthalein  and  other  indicators  such  as  alizarin  or  phloro-  • 
glucinvanillin  are  entirely  unaffected.  After  allowing  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  due  to  carbonic  acid  it  is  found  that  the  range  of  titration 
increases  with  increasing  digestion,  being  at  the  early  stages  more 
or  less  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  proteid  brought  into  solution 
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as  estimated  by  the  total  nitrogen,  but  subsequently  increasing  in 
undue  proportion  to  the  total  nitrogen  as  digestion  proceeds,  with 
the  formation  of  simpler  nitrogenous  products. 

The  bearing  which  work  of  this  nature  may  have  on  the  solution 
of  certain  problems  connected  with  the  constitution  of  proteids  and 
their  decomposition  products  was  also  discussed.  Titrations  of  nor¬ 
mal  blood  serum  showing  a  wide  variation  with  different  indicators 
which  could  not  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  serum  were  tabulated  and  the  necessity  of  an  agreement  upon 
certain  specific  indicator  end  points  for  serum  titration  emphasized. 

The  titration  results  on  urine  were  shown  to  be  fairly  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  phosphates  present,  the  small  proportion  of  amide 
bases  and  weak  acids  present  exerting  a  relatively  small  effect  in 
normal  cases.  A  normal  urine  should  be  acid  to  phenolphthalein 
and  alkaline  to  alizarin,  the  end  point  lying  somewhere  between  the 
neutralization  points  of  these  indicators.  In  other  words,  whilst  the 
first  acid  group  of  the  phosphates  should  be  neutralized,  the  third 
acid  group  should  remain  free,  varying  proportions  of  the  second 
group  being  neutralized  or  not  according  to  the  state  of  equilibrium 
of  the  system.  Naturally  in  the  presence  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  ammonia  which  in  contradistinction  to  urea  exerts  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect  upon  alizarin  and  phenolphthalein,  the  urine  would  be 
less  acid,  or  even  alkaline  to  phenolphthalein  and  more  strongly  alka¬ 
line  to  alizarin  than  is  normally  the  case. 
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EVERT  JANSEN  WENDELL . 8  East  38tli  Street 

Term  of  office  to  expire  in  1905. 

A.  B.  HEPBURN . Chase  National  Bank 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES . 99  John  Street 

DOUGLAS  ROBINSON . 160  Broadway 

GUSTAV  E.  KISSEL . ’ . 34  Nassau  Street 

GEORGE  G.  WHEELOCK,  M.  D . 75  Park  Aveune 

Term  of  office  to  expire  in  1906. 

WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN . 71  Broadway 

J.  KENNEDY  TOD . 45  Wall  Street 

JAMES  R.  ROOSEVELT. ; . 10  East  73d  Street 

ARTHUR  C.  JAMES . 99  John  Street 


Counsel. 

STANLEY  W.  DEXTER, 
71  Broadway. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN. 
A.  B.  HEPBURN. 

C, 


WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN. 
A.  B.  HEPBURN. 

•  ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL. 


Executive. 

F.  DELANO  WEEKES. 
EVERT  J.  WENDELL. 
L.  BRACE,  ex  o/ficio. 

Finance  Committee. 

J.  KENNEDY  TOD. 
GUSTAV  E.  KISSEL. 

C.  Ij.  brace,  ex  officio. 
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Auditing  Committee. 

ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL. 

Summer  Charities  Committee, 

F.  DELANO  WEEKES.  Dr.  GEORGE  G.  WHEELOCK. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  cx  officio. 

Emigration  and  I*lacing-Out  Committee. 

WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN.  F.  DELANO  WEEKES. 

Dr.  GEORGE  G.  WHEELOCK.  (\  L.  BRACE,  ex  officio. 

Building  Committee, 

WILLIAM  CHURCH  OSBORN. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  cx  officio. 

Executive  Staff. 

Manager.  Cashier. 

C.  L.  BRACE,  H.  J.  HOLT, 

Executive  office,  105  East  22d  Street.  Telephone  Call,  899  18th  Street. 


DOUGLAS  ROBINSON. 
JAMES  R.  ROOSEVELT. 


Consulting  Oculist. 
J.  E.  GILES,  M.  D. 


TKrSTEES  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY  SINCE 


ORGANIZATION. 


^CHARLES  L.  BRACE .  1853-1874 

♦BENJ.  J.  HOWLAND .  1853-1875 

♦JOHN  L.  MASON .  1853-1860 

♦WM.  C.  GILMAN .  1853-1863 

♦WM.  L.  KING . 1853-1863 

♦CHAS.  W.  ELLIOTT . .  1853-1857 

♦AUGUSTINE  EATON .  1853-1859 

♦J.  L.  PHELPS,  M.D .  1853-1867 

♦MAHLON  T.  HEWITT .  1853-1874 

♦WM.  C.  RUSSELL .  1853-1864 

♦JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS .  1853-1877  ^ 

♦JAMES  A.  BURTUS .  1853-1854 

♦MOSES  G.  LEONARD .  1853-1854 

♦J.  D.  P.  RANDOLPH .  1853-1854 

♦GEORGE  S.  BIRD .  1854-1858 

♦ABRAM  S.  HEWITT .  1854-1861 

♦CYRUS  W.  FIELD . ‘ .  1854-1868 

♦ARCHIBALD  RUSSELL .  1854-1859 

♦HOWARD  POTTER .  1857-1897 

♦ALEX.  VAN  RENSSELAER .  1858-1868 

♦JAMES  R.  SPALDING .  1859-1862 

♦ROBERT  J.  LIVINGSTON .  1859-1891 

♦ISAAC  BELL .  1860-1863 

♦WM.  A.  BOOTH .  1860-1892 

♦CHAS.  H.  TRASK .  1861-1866 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN .  1862-1868 

♦HORATIO  ALLEN .  1863-1873 

DAVID  R.  JAQUES .  1864-1886 

♦CHAS.  E.  WHITEHEAD .  1866-1903 

♦THEODORE  ROOSEVELT .  1867-1878 

EMERSON  COLEMAN .  1866-1868 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES .  1868 

♦GEO.  CABOT  WARD .  1868-1886 

♦CHARLES  P.  KIRKLAND .  1868-1877 

♦E.  P.  FABBRI .  1873-1894 

♦LUCIUS  TUCKERMAN .  1874-1887 

♦HOOPER  C.  VAN  VORST .  1874-1889 

ROBERT  HOE .  1875-1890 

♦GEORGE  S.  COE . .  1877-1896 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING .  1878-1891 

JAMES  R.  ROOSEVELT .  1878 

♦ANBROS  B.  STONE .  1880-1890 

DOUGLAS  ROBINSON .  1886 

J.  KENNEDY  TOD .  1886 

GUSTAV  E.  KISSELL .  1886 
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♦HENRY  E.  HAWLEY .  1889-1899 

WM.  CHURCH  OSBORN .  1890 

F.  DELANO  WEEKES .  1891 

JAMES  H.  JONES .  1891-1892 

Dr.  geo.  G.  WHEELOCK .  1894 

HENRY  MARQUANI) .  1894-1901 

A.  B.  HEPBURN .  1896 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  JAMES .  1897 

ARCH.  D.  RUSSELL .  1897 

WM.  DOUGLAS  SLOANE .  1899 

EVERT  J.  WENDELL .  1902 


WESTERN  EMIGRATION  AND  PLACING-OUT 

DEPARTMENT. 


For  finding  homes  for  homeless  children  and  assisting  poor  families  to  reach  distant 

friends  or  employment. 

OflBce,  105  East  22d  Street. 

Superintendent  of  Emigration. 

R.  N.  BRACE. 

Visiting  and  Placing  Agents. 

B.  W.  TICE. 

H.  D.  CLARKE.  . 

R.  N.  BRACE. 

Attorney  and  Special  Agent. 

FREDERICK  KING. 

New  York  State  Agents. 

R.  L.  NEILL.  Mrs.  D.  L.  COVILL, 

Transportation  Agent.  Correspondent. 

E.  H.  OPITZ.  L.  W.  HOLSTE. 


A.  SCHLEGEL. 
VV.  W.  BUGBEE. 


Western  Resident  Agents. 

Rev.  J.  W.  SWAN,  Wymore,  Net).  Mrs.  J.  H.  BRYANT,  Burlington  Junction, 

Mr.  EMILE  RECK,  Claude,  Texas.  Mo. 

Dr.  R.  E.  MARTIN,  Bonham,  Texas. 

Probation  Officers. 

DAVID  WILLARD.  J.  C.  GRAVEUR. 


J.ODGING-HOUSES  AND  TEMPORARY  HOMES. 


For  Homeless  Boys  and  Qirls. 

NEWSBOYS’,  14  New  Chambers  Street . R.  HEIG,  Supt. 

FORTY-FOURTH  STREET,  247  East  44th  Street . . WILLIAM  WOOD,  Supt. 

ELIZABETH  HOME  FOR  GIRLS,  307  East  12th  Street . Mrs.  E.  S.  HURLEY. 

TOMPKINS  SQUARE,  295  Eighth  Street . M.  DUPUY,  Supt. 

WEST  SIDE,  225  West  35th  Street . W.  C.  McKEE,  Supt. 

BRACE  FARM  SCHOOL,  Valhalla,  N.  Y . F.  W.  GOFF,  Supt. 

CHILDREN’S  TEMPORARY  HOME,  442  West  23d  Street . Miss  HOYT,  Matron, 

FOGG  LODGING-HOUSE,  552  West  53d  Street. 


SHELTER  FOR  MOTHERS  WITH  CHILDREN,  311  East  12th  Street, 

Mrs.  COLBY,  Matron. 
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BOYS’  CLUBS. 


NEWSBOYS’  LODGING-HOUSE . 14  New  Chambers  Street. 

EAST  SIDE  LODGING-HOUSE . 287  East  Broadway. 

FORTY-FOURTH  STREET  LODGING-HOUSE . 247  East  44th  Street. 

TOMPKINS  SQUARE  LODGING-HOUSE . 295  Eighth  Street. 

WEST  SIDE  LODGING-HOUSE . 225  West  35th  Street. 

ITALIAN . 156  Leonard  Street. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  DEBARTMENT. 

FOR  CHILDREN  WHO  CANNOT  ATTEND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

AVENUE  B  SCHOOL,  535  Ea.st  IGth  Street . Miss  SEXTON,  Principal. 

EAST  SIDE  SCHOOL,  287  East  Broadway . Miss  A  HILL,  Principal. 

FORTY-FOURTH  STREET  SCHOOL,  247  East  44th  Street, 

.Miss  B.  M.  SCHLEGEL,  Principal. 
FIFTY-THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL,  552  M>st  53d  Street, 

Miss  K.  CROMMELIN,  Principal. 

GERMAN  SCHOOL,  278  Second  Street . Miss  E.  ROBERTSON,  Principal. 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL,  156  Leonard  Street . Mus.  E.  E.  STAATS,  Principal. 

JONES  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL,  407  East  73d  Street . Miss  E.  WELLS,  I’rincipal. 

LORD  MEMORIAL  SCHOOIj,  173  Rivington  Street..  Miss  A.  JOHNSON,  Principal. 

MOTT  STREET  SCHOOL,  256  Mott  street . Miss  DWYER,  Principal. 

NEWSBOYS’  SCHOOL,  14  N.  Chambers  Street . Mus.  SEYMOUR,  Principal. 

PHELPS  SCHOOL,  314  East  35th  Street . Miss  M.  L.  STEWART,  Principal. 

PIKE  STREET  SCHOOL,  28  IMke  Street . Miss  I.  F.  HOOK,  Principal. 

RHINELANDER  SCHOOL,  350  East  88th  Street, 

Miss  K.  R.  STACKPOLE,  Principal. 

SIXTH  STREET  SCHOOL,  030  Sixth  Street . Miss  A.  B.  SHIELDS,  Principal. 

SIXTY-THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL,  224  West  63d  Street, 

Mrs.  E.  O.  MEEKER,  Principal. 

SULLIVAN  STREET  SCHOOL,  219  Sullivan  Street . Miss  S.  S.  ROE,  Principal. 

TOMPKINS  SQUARE  SCHOOL,  295  Eighth  Street . Miss  SINN,  Principal. 

WEST  SIDE  SCHOOL,  419  West  38th  Street . Miss  E.  HAIGHT,  Principal. 

WEST  SIDE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL,  24  Sullivan  Street, 

Miss  M.  G.  SATTERIE,  Principal. 
GERMAN  EVENING  SCHOOL,  278  Second  Street.  .Miss  K.  E.  RUGGLES,  Principal. 
ITALIAN  EVENING  SCHOOL,  156  Leonard  Street, 

Mrs.  L.  E.  WEYGANDT,  Principal. 
JONES  MEMORIAL  EVENING  SCHOOL,  407  East  73d  Street, 

Miss  VANDEWATER,  Principal. 
AVENUE  B  EVENING  SCHOOL,  535  East  16th  Street, 

Miss  A.  W.  STRATHERN,  Principal. 
SULLIVAN  STREET  EVENING  SCHOOL,  219  Sullivan  Street, 

Miss  A.  McKEAN,  Principal. 

RHINELANDER  EVENING  SCHOOL,  350  East  88th  Street. 

'  Miss  STROUB,  Principal. 

BREARLEY  LEAGUE  EVENING  SCHOOL,  552  West  53d  Street, 

Miss  STEWART,  Principal. 

ELIZABETH  HOME,  309  East  12th  Street. . Miss  DOREMUS,  Principal. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

MOORE  DUPUY,  295  Eighth  Street. 
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SUMMER  CHARITIES. 


CHILDREN’S  SUMMER  HOME . Bath  Beach,  L.  1. 

COTTAGE  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN . Summer  Home,  Bath  Beach,  L.  I. 

HEALTH  HOME  FOR  MOTHERS  WITH  SICK  OR  AILING  INFANTS, 

West  Coney  Island. 

SICK  CHILDREN’S  MISSION . 287  East  Broadway. 

FARM  FOR  BOYS . Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


DRESSMAKING  SCHOOL,  SEWING  MACHINE  AND  TYPE¬ 
WRITING  SITIOOL  AND  LAUNDRY,  JIOT  EAST  TWELFTH 
STREET. 

Free  Reading  Rooms  at  all  the  Lodging  Houses. 


AUXILIARY  ROARJ)  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  WEST  SIDE 
SCHOOL,  201  WEST  THIRTY-SECOND  STREET. 


Mrs.  a.  NEWROLD  MORRIS,  President.  Mrs.  BEVERLY  ROBINSON,  Vice-Pres’t. 
Mrs.  RICHARD  H.  DERBY.  Treasurer.  Miss  ALICE  D.  SEWARD,  Secretary. 


Mrs.  henry  D.  BABCOCK. 
Mrs.  H.  MORTIMER  BROOKS. 
Miss  CAROLINE  BUNKER. 

Miss  FLORENCE  A.  SCHENCK. 
Mrs.  BACHE  EMMET. 

Miss  LAURA  J.  EDWARDS. 
Mrs.  S.  a.  TUCKER. 

Miss  EMMA  H.  DELAFIELD. 
Mrs.  WALTER  B.  JAMES. 

Mrs.  william  J.  MATHESON. 


M  anofjers. 

Miss  CLARISSE  H.  LIVINGSTON. 
Miss  JULIA  LIVINGSTON. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  STEVENS. 

Miss  EVA  V.  C.  MORRIS. 

Mrs.  HERMAN  VOGEL. 

Mrs.  HENRY  E.  HOWLAND. 

Mrs.  OSCAR  E.  SCHMIDT. 

Mrs.  CHARLES  J.  OSTRANDER. 
Mrs.  WALTER  JENNINGS. 

Mrs.  TIMOTHY  WILLIAMS. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  BREARLEY  LEAGUE  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  552  WEST  FIFTY-THIRD  STREET. 


LOUISE  G.  FREELAND,  President.  flERTRUD  VON  BRIESEN,  Correspoud- 

ALICE  R.  CLARK,  Vice-President.  iug  Secretary. 

FITHEIj  N.  smith,  Recording  Secretary.  FLORENCE  A.  BRYANT,  Treasurer. 


Evening  ScJiool  Committee. 

FLORENCE  S.  SULLIVAN,  Chairman.  MARGARET  BEAMAN. 
ELIZABETH  M.  HOFFMAN,  Secretary.  FRANCES  PELL. 

KATHLEEN  BULKLEY,  Treasurer.  JOSEPHINE  TABER. 

CONSTANCE  F.  WHEELER. 
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AUXILIARY  BOARD  OF 
STREET  INDUSTRIAL 


MANAGERS,  FOURTY-FOURTH 
SCHOOL,  247  EAST  FORTY- 


FOURTH  STREET. 


Miss  BRACE,  President,  Miss  GRACE  POTTER,  Vice-President, 

Miss  ALDRICH,  Treasurer,  120  East  34thMiss  C,  A,  BEEKMAN, 

Street,  Mbs,  J,  HOOKER  HAMMERSLEY. 

Miss  BOGERT,  Secretary,  112  East  89th Mbs,  C,  H,  DODGE, 

Street,  Mbs,  CHARLES  D,  STICKNEY, 

Mbs,  van  BOSKERCK,  Miss  K,  S,  JACKSON. 

.Mbs.  temple  BOWDOIN,  Miss  BRUSH. 


AUXILIARY  liOARD  OF  MANA(JERS, 
INDUSTRIAI.  S(M4001.,  2S  BIKE 


BIKE  STREET 
STRElUr. 


Miss  J.  L.  DELAFIELD.  Mbs.  J.  E.  WINTERS. 

>riss  A.  LEE.  Mb.  .TAMES  B.  LUDLOW,  Treasurer. 


AILXILIARY  BOARJ)  OF  MANAGERS,  SULLIVAN  STREET 
INDUSTRIAL  S(MIOOL,  219  SULLIVAN  STREET. 

Miss  M.  W.  BRUCE.  Mbs.  J.  M.  WHITE. 


MOTT  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  25G  MOTT  STREET, 


Miss  TRAVERS. 


Mbs.  I).  WILLIS  JAMES. 


IMIELBS  INDUSTRIAI.  S(’HOOL,  :H 4  EAST  THIRTY-FIFTH 

STREET. 


Mbs.  PHILIP  J.  SANDS.  Mbs.  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES. 

Miss  SANDS.  Miss  COLE. 


RHINELANDER  INDUSTRIAL  S(JHOOL,  350  EAST  EIGHTY- 

EIGHTH  STREET. 


Miss  RHINELANDER. 
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SIXTH  STREKT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  632  SIXTH 

STREET. 


Mrs.  william  D.  SLOANE. 


ALXITHARY  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  FIFTY-THIRD 
STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  552  ^YEST  FIFTY-THIRD 
STREET. 


Mrs.  FRANCES  McN.  BACON,  President.  Mrs.  GEORGE  B.  MOFFAT,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  .JAMES  G.  CROSWELL,  Treasurer.  Miss  WATSON,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  HENRY  R.  KUNHARDT.  Miss  PERCIVAL  KNAUTH. 


Mrs.  J.  KENNEDY  TOD. 

Mrs.  william  R.  WARREN. 
Mrs.  GEORGE  NICHOLS. 


Miss  WHALEY. 

Mrs.  M.  ALLEN  STARR. 
Miss  AGNES  TROUP. 
Mrs.  GEORGE  MOSLE. 


PROBATION 

Mr.  evert  JANSEN  WENDELL,  Pres. 
Mrs.  homer  I.  OSTROM,  Secretary. 


COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  JOSE  AYMAR,  Vice-President. 

Mrs.  WILLARD  PARKER,  Jk.,  Treasurer. 


co:mmittee 


Mrs.  ROBERT  ABBE. 

Mrs.  BRITON  NIVEN  BUSCii. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  MACLAY  BULL. 

Mrs.  miles  B.  CARPENTER. 

Mrs.  PAUL  DANA. 

Mrs.  SAMUEL  DODD. 

Miss  LAURA  .1.  EDWARDS. 

Mrs.  warren  GODDARD. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  JOHN  H.  HAMMOND. 
Mrs.  JAMES  J.  HIGGINSON. 

Miss  KOBBE. 

Mrs.  ARTHUR  W.  LITTLE. 

Mrs.  WM.  M.  LEEPER. 

Miss  C.  R.  LOWELL. 

Miss  LOUISE  B.  LOCKWOOD. 

Mrs.  hall  McCORMICK. 


Dr.  homer  I.  OSTROM. 

Mrs.  AVILLARD  PARKER. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  WILLARD  PARKER,  Jr. 

Mrs.  JOHN  ROGERS,  Jr. 

airs.  HORACE  SEE. 

airs.  JAAIES  SPEYER. 

airs.  FREDERICK  STIAISON. 

airs.  j.  KENNEDY  TOD. 

airs.  SCHUYLER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

airs.  HOWARD  VAN  SINDEREN. 

airs.  JOHN  WELLS. 

airs.  JACOB  WENDELL. 

AIrs.  JACOB  WENDELL,  Jb. 
airs.  ISAAC  S.  WHEATON. 
airs.  C.  a.  AVHITNEY. 

AIrs.  EDWARD  WINSLOW. 
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AUXILIARY 

(CRIPPLED 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  CLASSES  FOR 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  AVENUE  B  INDUSTRIAL 


SCHOOL. 


Miss  MABEL  IRVING  JONES,  President.  Miss  SOFIE  SHIPPEN,  Vice-President. 
Miss  MARY  R.  CROSS,  Treasurer,  (5  Washington  Square. 


Miss  CATHERINE  BLISS. 
Miss  JOSEPHINE  BEEKMAN. 
Miss  EMILY  CROSS. 

Mrs.  WALTON  DUANE.' 

Miss  ELEANOR  ERVING. 

Miss  MARION  HAGUE. 

Miss  M.  SCHOTT. 

Mrs.  I).  A.  PEARSON. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  DUANE. 

Miss  E.  B.  HKJGINSON. 


Miss  E.  I).  LITTELL. 

Mrs.  HILBORNE  ROOSEVELT. 

Mrs.  FREDERIC  STOKES. 

Mrs.  van  SENDEREN. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  WAINWRIGHT. 

Miss  MARIE  BALDWIN. 

Miss  KATHARINE  DAY. 

Mrs.  H.  a.  TAYLOR. 

Mrs.  D.  CARROLL  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


HFNBIFTTA  INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  224  WEST  SIXTY- 

THIHD  STBEET. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  BLAIR  THAW. 


CLASSES  FOB  (TOPPLED  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HENRIETTA 


SCHOOL. 


Supported  in  part  hy  Miss  Spence's  School  Society. 

Officers. 

Miss  AMY  ELLIS,  President.  Miss  NATALIE  MUNDE,  Vice-President. 

Miss  DOROTHEA  DRAPER,  Secretary.  Miss  ALICE  AGNEW,  Treasurer. 

Directors. 

Miss  ANITA  PEABODY.  Miss  CATHERINE  DODGE. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  DOMINICK. 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  12. 


FIFTY-FIRST  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Legislifttn'C : 

The  extent  of  the  work  of  the  ( ■hildreii's  Aid  Society  during 
the  jmst  yenr  is  sliown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  children  enrolled  in'  the  Industrial  Schools..  . 
The  daily  average  attendance . 7,841 

% 

Number  of  children  given  relief  in  their  homes . 

Number  of  boys  and  girls,  sheltered  in  the  lodging- 


houses  . 

The  daily  average . 3()1 

Number  of  boys  at  the  Farm  School . 

The  daily  average . TG 


Number  of  boys  in  charge  of  the  l*robation  Officers . 

Number  of  children  given  a  week^s  outing  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Home,  Farm  and  other  (*ounti\y  ])laces . 

Number  of  women  and  sick  children  given  a  week’s 
outing  at  the  Health  Home,  Coney  Island . 


15,816 


10,286 


4,302 

692 

889 


7,296 

3,084 
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Xuiiibei*  of  woiiu  u  and  cliildieu  given  day  outings  at  the 

seaside  and  in  the  eonntry .  8,G1)5 

Nninber  of  cdiiltlreu  treated  by  the  Siek  Childi'en’s 

Mission  .  1,522 

Xninl>er  of  children  placed  permanently  in  family  homes 

during  the  year . 533 

Xnniber  of  childieu  alremdv  in  family  homes  under  onr 

oversight .  1,323 

X'limber  of  boys  and  girls  j)laced  in  homes  at  wages .  33(3 

X'nndier  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  parents  assisted  to 

emigrate .  (391 

Xumber  of  boys  and  girls  returned  to  relatives .  350 


Total 


Fiom  year  to  year  the  animal  reports  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  has  recorded  with  justitiable  j)ride  the  increased  extent 
of  the  work,  and  the  success  achieved  in  the  elfort  to  combat 
juvenile  ignoranee  and  snttering.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  labors 
would  s(W)ner  or  later  clear  the  city  of  the  many  e^xisting  evils, 
and  that  the  burden  we  have  assumed  might  be  lightened.  If 
we  had  to  contend  only  against  the  natural  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  these  efforts  would  have  long  since  won  tbe  da}^,  but  the 
ranks  of  the  helj)less  and  ignorant  are  rex-rnited  constantly  by 
the  enormous  migration  to  this  port,  of  whom  the  most  helpless 
nmiain  in  onr  city,  while  the  more  ambitions  pass  on.  The 
immigi'ation  during  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  to  X'ew  York 
was  as  follows  : 


Germans . 

English  . 

Irish  . 

Scandinavians 
Eussians  ...  ^ 


53,421 

13,901 

24,350 

49,083 

20,710 
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Poles .  (14,598 

Magyars  and  Slovaks .  50,704 

Italians .  209,470 

Finns .  28,752 

Greeks,  Syrians  and  all  others .  110,104 


Total .  031,885 


These  hordes  of  people  have  been  driven  out  of  their  native 
lands  by  oppiession  and  poverty,  and  they  come  to  ns  for  sheT 
ter,  and  the  0})portunity  to  give  their  ehildern  the  ehanee  for 
happiness  they  never  had.  They  are  not  depraved  or  degenerate, 
^lany,  in  fact,  are  the  vietiins  of  religions  oppression' — strong 
evidence  of  strength  of  character — while  the  rest  are  of  the 
peasant  class,  rugged,  with  the  makings  of  good  citizens  when 
the  next  generation  shall  have  been  assimilated  into'  onr  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  nnfortnnate  for  New  York  that  the  helpless  and  most 
ignorant  of  these  jjeople  remain  here,  and  crowd  into  the  tene¬ 
ments  already  filled  with  their  fellow-conntrvmen,  and  they  try 
to  eke  ont  a  livelihood  in  the  sweat-shops,  cigar  factories  or  rag¬ 
pickers’  dens,  competing  to  lower  the  wiages  already  lowered  by 
their  ])redecessors  to  the  starvation  point.  As  a  consequence, 
food  is  bad  and  insutficient,  clothing  and  shoes  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  children  must  labor  to  help  the  family  with  the 
l^ittauce  they  can  earn  by  sewing  on  buttons  in  the  sweat-shops, 
or  working  at  artificial-flower  making,  or  sorting  rags. 

Sad  as  this  picture  appears,  the  condition  is  not  hopeless. 
The  trained  visitor  of  our  Industrial  School  is  guided  tO'  these 
dark  spots  by  other  cliildren,  and  to  the  parents  she  expresses 
herself  vigorouslv'  in  their  own  language,  showing  them  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  manner  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  bring- 
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ing  to  tliein  })ractical  advice  and  material  help  to  tide  them  over 
difficulties.  The  children  are  brought  to  school,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  fed,  clothed  and  shod  so  that  they  may  attend  regnlarljL 
When  we  realize  that  14,209  visits  of  this  nature  were  made  by 
onr  workers  during  the  year,  and  that  10,236  ])ersons  have  been 
given  help  in  their  homes,  and  as  we  note  the  happiness  of  the 
thousands  of  little  ones  in  onr  Industrial  Schools,  so  busy  and 
so  hopeful  of  the  future,  we  recognize  the  enormous  good  the 
Children's  Aid  Societv  is  doing. 

I N  DU  STR I A  r.  SCHOOLS. 

The  iinmlKH-  of  pool*  children  who  attended  these  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  15,81G,  and  their  nationality  is  as  follows: 


United  States  .  3,157 

(lerrnans  .  2,128 

Kngli.sh  .  114 

Irish .  1,150 

Uoliemians  .  821 

Italians .  5,22G 

Russians  .  2,341 

Hungarians  .  522 

Slavs,  Syrians,  etc .  357 


The  imj)orlance  of  these  Industrial  Schools  for  the  children 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  jinblic  schools  will  be  more  and  more 
recognized.  As  tlie  city  builds  additional  public  schools,  and 
succeeds  better  in  providing  room  for  the  average  child,  there 
will  remain  a  large  i-esidiium  of  children,  who,  l)ecanse  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  incaj)acity  of  parents,  must  have  material  help,  and  must 
receive  individual  care  to  overcome  their  lawless  ways.  That 
this  can  be  done  by  compulsion  in  the  ordinary  crowded  institu- 
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tion  or  truant  school  we  do  not  believe.  Even  if  it  were  at¬ 
tempted,  the  cost  is  ten  times  as  much  per  capita  as  in  the  small 
industrial  school.  The  institution  will  be  necessary  as  a  last 
resort,  but  the  economy  of  the  industrial  school,  and  the  advan- 
tage  of  keej)ing  the  family  together,  whereby  the  good  influence 
of  the  teacher  may  uplift  the  parents  through  the  children,  will, 
as  time  goes  on,  make  clearer  the  value  of  this  school  work. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  schedule  of  manual  training  in  the  new  course  of  study 
lately  adopted  by  the  Board  of  h]ducation  is  adequate  to  our 
regular  classes.  The  problem  of  a  suitable  course  in  manual 
training  for  the  ungraded  and  truant  classes  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous,  for  the  reason  that  the  truants  attracted  to  our  schools  are 
not  committed  by  a  court,  and  their  attendance  is  voluntary 
and  irregular.  Many  of  them  are  below  the  average  in  attain¬ 
ments,  a  large  number  reading  and  writing  with  difficulty,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  read  or  write,  never  having  been  in  school 
until  sought  out  and  brought  in  by  our  visitor.  Among  some 
of  these  boys  there  are  inherited  or  acquired  tendencies  and 
habits  that  render  instruction  well-nigh  impossible  during  the 
first  few  months  of  school,  and  the}"  seem  unable  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  or  take  simple  directions  in  school  work.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ordinarv  class  work  is  unsuitable  and  must  be  elaborated 
along  lines  of  work  which  will  make  school  interesting  to  boys 
of  this  character,  and  which  will  not  require  continued  concen¬ 
tration  on  one  subject,  and  the  teacher  must  be  kind-hearted 
and  patient,  3'et  forceful  and  skilled  in  manual  work.  When 
the  boys  have  spent  a  year  in  such  a  class,  and  have  had  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  elements  of  an  English  education,  with  more  or  less 
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T\'ork  iu  some  handicraft,  they  become  more  like  normal  boys  in 
habits. 

To  have  won  a  truant  from  evil  influences,  and  to  have  in¬ 
spired  him  with  a  desire  to  become  self-respecting,  is  a  victory 
of  the  highest  importance. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  manual  training  work,  owing  to  a  large  gift  from  one  of 
onr  Trustees,  to  complete  the  e(piipment  for  onr  truant  classes. 
This  gift  has  enabled  ns  to  })nrchase  tools  and  supplies  for  the 
carpentry  and  cobbling  classes,  basket-making  and  rug-weaving, 
and  for  jig  saws  and  tools  for  woodwork.  Skilled  supervisors 
and  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  success  of  these  efforts 
was  recognized  at  the  exhibition  in  ^fay  last,  at  the  United  Chari¬ 
ties  Building,  which  represented  the.  work  of  the  graded  classes 
of  the  industrial  schools  as  well  as  of  the  kindergartens,  truant 
classes  and  classes  for  cri})pled  children.  It  embraced  the  writ¬ 
ten  school  exercises  as  well  as  the  di'awing,  color  work,  embroi¬ 
dery  and  handicraft  work.  The  different  schools  gave  examples 
of  dishes  prepared  by  the  cooking  classes,  and  the  exhibits  from 
the  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  Avere  a  marked  feature. 
The  garments  and  hats  showed  careful  work  and  simple,  tasteful 
arrangement. 

The  work  of  the  truant  classes  included  hammocks,  fishnets, 
chair-caning  and  cobbling,  and  Avell-made  furniture,  including 
desks  with  many  pigeonholes,  oddly  shaj)ed  chairs  and  book- 
racks,  tables,  and  a  seawoidhy  rowboat  to  be  used  by  the  boys 
at  their  summer  outing.  The  showing  in  beadwork,  basket- 
'  making  and  rug-weaving  was  ])articularly  inieresting  and  very 
like  the  Indian  designs. 
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The  exhibitiou  of  the  work  of  the  classes  of  crippled  children 
was  especially  attractive,  and  included  paper  and  silk  lamp¬ 
shades  in  realistic  daffodil  and  chrysanthemum  designs.  The  em¬ 
broidery  and  lacemaking  of  the  little  girls,  and  pretty  dresses  and 
garments  made  by  them,  were  particularly  noteworthy. 

Among  the  visitors  at  this  exhibition  were  many  experts  in 
manual  work,  including  the  Director  of  Manual  Training  at  the 
Teachers’  College,  and  all  expressed  their  surprise  that  such  good 
work  could  be  done  by  the  class  of  children  we  reach. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Trustees  to  push  on  the  development 
of  these  manual  efforts,  and  a  generous  gift  from  another  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Society  has  enabled  us  to  employ  four  additional 
trained  teachers.  With  enlargement  of  manual  work  in  view 
there  are  rooms  in  our  new  West  Side  Industrial  School,  at  419 
West  Thirty-eighth  street,  near  Hell’s  Kitchen,”  for  dressmak¬ 
ing,  carpentr}^  cobbling,  basket-making  and  chair-caning,  and  a 
small  forge  for  ironwork,  all  designed  especiall.y  to  make  school 
attractive  to  the  wild,  undisciplined,  untaught  boys  and  girls  of 
that  neighborhood.  Miss  Haight,  who  has  achieved  such  remark¬ 
able  success  in  this  uplifting  work,  will  continue  in  charge,  and 
her  able  assistant.  Miss  Baker,  Avill  have  the  class  of  truants  and 
incorrigibles,  whom  she  attracts  to  the  school  through  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  gift  of  interesting  boys  in  manual  training  work. 

The  Board  of  Ladies,  who  have  had  charge  of  the  benevolent 
work  of  the  school  for  so  many  years,  will  take  charge  of  this 
department  in  the  new  building.  It  is  through  their  help  and 
encouragement  that  so  much  has  been  done,  and  so  great  a  degree 
of  success  in  training  ignorant,  neglected  children  has  been 
achieved. 
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EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  new  building  in  West  Thirty -eighth  street  will  he  well 
adapted  for  neighborhood  settlement  work  and  for  an  evening 
recitative  school  and  for  social  clubs.  When  we  consider  the 
crowding  in  the  tenements  which  forces  the  young  people  to  the 
streets  in  the  evening,  liecause  the  liome  environment  is  unendur¬ 
able,  and  the  vice  which  flourishes  on  all  sides,  it  is  clear  that  no 
uplifting  work  for  humanity  is  more  important  than  to  establish 
evening  resorts  in  a  neighborhood  such  as  this.  New  friends  and 
helpers  are  needed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
doing  good,  and  we  invite  any  who  may  be  seeking  volunteer  work 

I 

along  this  line  to  come  forward  and  form  a  committee  to  take 
this  important  matter  in  charge. 

WAYWARD  ROYS. 

Not  only  is  the  central  office  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
more  and  more  sought  by  those  who  ask  advice  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  wayward  boys,  but,  in  addition,  we  are  fairly  over¬ 
run  with  homeless  boys,  who,  finding  the  hardshijis  they  suffer 
too  great  to  be  borne,  come  to  us  for  help.  Our  panacea  for 
all  bovs  in  trouble  is  the  Farm  School  at  Valhalla  (formerly 
called  Kensico),  in  Westchester  countj'.  To  this  beautiful  haven 
of  i-efuge  we  send  them  all  for  trial.  All  alike  have  a  fair  chance 
to  prove  whether  or  not  they  mean  well,  and  the  boy  with  the 
sullen,  hang  dog  air,  often  develops  in  the  sunlight  of  friendly 
family  life  into  the  honest  worker  and,  later  on,  the  successful 
man. 

During  the  past  year  467  boys  who  applied  at  our  office  for 
help  were  sent  to  our  Farm  School,  there  to  receive  a  brief  train¬ 
ing  in  farm  work,  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Brace,  a 
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skilful  reader  of  boy  character.  It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  us  that  we  have  our  Farm  School,  so  well  adapted 
to  receive  these  victims  of  early  neglect  and  deprivation.  In  its 
cheerful,  homelike  atmosphere,  without  walls  to  imprison  the 
boys,  or  unnecessary  rules  to  aggravate  them,  without  compul¬ 
sion,  and  influenced  wholly  through  friendliness,  most  of  these 
rough,  lawless  lads  quickly  acquire  the  manner  and  bearing  of 
countr}'  boys  living  and  working  on  the  home  farm.  Seldom 
is  there  a  fight  or  a  rough  word,  and  it  is  amusing  to  overhear 
the  expressions  of  indignation  by  the  farm  boys  at  the  profanity 
and  bad  manners  of  the  “  freshies,”  who  come  there  for  a  week 
in  the  fresh-air  season. 

Of  the  692  admitted  at  the  Farm  School  during  the  year,  493 
were  placed  in  homes  and  situations  at  wages  in  the  country, 
70  were  found  to  be  runaways  and  returned  to  friends,  and  129 
were  worthless  or  would  not  stav  in  the  countrv  and  were  sent: 
back  to  the  citv. 

C-' 

Heretofore  we  have  been  at  a  loss  what:  to  do  for  the  boys  who 
will  not  stay  on  the  farm.  There  are  little  emplo^'inent  and  poor 
wages  for  those  without  skill  in  any  line.  Lately,  however,  an 
opening  has  offered  for  this  class  of  boys,  the  happy  result  of  the 
adoption  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  of  the  new  law  restricting 
child  labor.  Under  that  law  the  glass  factories  are  obliged  to 
dispense  with  the  labor  of  children,  so  that  there  is  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  to  take  their  places  as 
helpers  to  the  skilled  glassblowers.  We  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  new  opening  for  our  boys,  and  have  arranged'  with  factories 
in  New  Jersey  to  establish  boys’  homes  in  charge  of  caretakers 
approved  by  our  visiting  agent,  and  to  give  them  employment  at 
fair  wages. 
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boys'  lodging-houses. 

Our  constant  effortSf  to  find  employment  for  boys  in  the  country 
and  small  towns  has  nearly  drained  the  city  of  the  army  of 
vagrant  boys  which  formerly  infested  our  streets.  During  the 
year  but  4,302  bo^  s  and  girls  were  sheltered  in  our  lodging-houses, 
as  against  13,717  during  the  yeaT  1883.  This  enormous  falling- 
off  in  homeless,  wandering  boys  is  a  striking  fact,  and  is  due  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  child-saving  agencies.  KSuccessful  as  this 
effort  is,  nevertheless,  there  are  still  man}'  useless',  irresponsible 
lads  idling  about  the  low  resorts.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  graduates  of  institutions  and  reformatories  and  are  lacking 
in  moral  stamina,  making  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  any  hold  upon 
them.  As  the  first  step  toward  wiimiiLg  their  confidence  we  are 
striving  to  make  our  lodging-houses  more  attractive  to  them,  and 
to  surround  the  bovs  with  homelike  influences  in  order  to  win 

4/ 

them  over  to  a  right  way  of  living. 

The  strong  attraction  of  the  streets,  the  cheap  poolrooims,  the 
penny  peep  shows  and  Bowery  theaters,  the  chance  of  winning  at 
games  of  crap  and  of  picking  u]>  things  of  value  or  earning  unex¬ 
pected  fees  for  errands  or  by  helping  crooks,  all  these  are  a  strong 
}>ull  away  from  our  influence.  But  with  constant  effort  and  pa¬ 
tience,  we  are  contending  against  these  evils,  and'  not  without  suc- 
c-ess,  for  many  of  the  boys  come  back  in  later  life  and  tell  us  that 
we  saved  them.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  only  six  oif  the 
lodging-liouse  bo}TS  were  arrested  during  the  year,  a  proof  that 
our  efl'orts  keep  this  army  of  boys  out  of  criminal  ways. 

The  old  West  Side  Lodging-House  has  been  sold,  and  a  new  and 
modern  building  erected  for  it  at  No.  225  West  Thirty-fifth  street. 
It  is  well  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  boys,  with  a  system  of 
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sliower-bathSj  a  swimming-pool  in  the  basement,  and  the  sitting- 
room  and  the  dining-room  on  the  first  floor  are  bright  and  home¬ 
like.  The  new  house  is  near  the  department  stores  and  uptown 
newspaper  oflices,  and  we  believe  it  Avill  be  helpful  in  affording 
homeless  boys  a  coanfortable  home  under  the  best  influences  and 
in  a  locality  where  eanplojHnent  may  be  obtained. 

To  make  this  home  still  more  effective,  we  need  the  help  of  a 
group  or  committee  of  young  buisiness  men,  who  by  example  and 
advice  will  encourage  the  boys  in  right  living.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  established  this  shelter  for  home¬ 
less  boys  in  West  Eighteenth  street,  and  with  characteristic  en¬ 
ergy  he  drew  around  him  a  group  of  family  friends  and  relatives, 
who  have  given  enthusiastic  support  and  encouragement  tO'  the 
West  Side  Lodging-House  to  this  day.  'But  inroad's  have  been 
made  among  this  group  of  gentlemen ;  some  have  passed  to  their 
reward,  and  those  who  are  left  are  weighted  down  with  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  can  give  little  time  to  this  labor,  important  as 
it  is  to  the  city’s  welfare. 

BRACE  MEMORIAL  LODGING-HOUSE. 

The  old  Newsboys’  Lodging-House  has  been  renovated  and  made 
nearly  fireproof,  and  a  handsome  entrance  and  hallway  have  been 
made  on  New  Chambers  street.  New  locker  rooms  and  lavatories 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  building  throughout  has  been 
made  more  cheerful  and  homelike.  The  school  desks  in  the  large 
sitting-room  have  been  removed,  and  ta'bles  and  chairs  substituted 
for  evening  use.  During  the  day  a  large  part  of  the  room  will  be 
used  as  a  manual  training  school,  equipped  with  work-tables  for 
the  use  of  carpentry,  cobbling,  chair-caning  and  the  like  indus¬ 
tries,  while  on  the  floor  above  are  classrooms  for  regular  ele- 
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mentary  school  work.  It  is  designed!  that  this  shall  be  a  news¬ 
boys’  industrial  school,  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  child-labor  law,  every  newsboy 
under  fourteen  utusl  have  a  school-attendance  certificate.  The 
better  boys  who  attend  public  school  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  legal  re(piirement.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of 
shiftless,  untrained  bo^^s  who  find  school  intolerably  irksome. 
These,  because  of  outrageous  beliavior,  ai’e  quickly  turned  out  of 
the  public  school,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them  to  lock  up  in 
the  Truant  School.  Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  they  can 
be  attracted  to  a  special  school,  where  little  attempt  is  made  at 
first  to  enforce  strict  discipline,  and  where  the  necessary  study  of 
the  three  R’s  is  interspersed  with  other  forms  of  work  attractive 
to  the  boyish  mind.  A  few  months  in  a  school  of  this  kind  modi¬ 
fies  the  boy’s  attitude;  he  earns  his  school  certificate,  allowing 
him  to  sell  i)apcrs;  and  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  regular  at¬ 
tendance,  and  of  accepting  orders  without  instant  rebellion. 

THE  PLACING-OUT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  success  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  its  best-known  field 
of  labor — that  of  placing  orphans  and  abandoned  children  in 
family  homes  in  the  country— is  so  well  recognized  as  hardly  to 
require  comment.  Formerly  there  was  bitter  warfare  made  upon 
us  by  the  upholders  of  institutional  methods  and  by  theorists, 
who  could  not  believe  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  great  numbers 
of  country  dwellers  who  were  willing  to  take  the  unattractive 
little  waifs  into  their  homes.  From  the  founding  of  this  Society, 
the  late  Charles  L.  Brace  maintained  that  this  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  among  the  farmers,  particularly  of  the  rich  farming 
communities  of  the  West,  was  very  strong  and  could  be  trusted. 


WEST  SIDE  LODGING  HOUSE  FOR  HOMELESS  ROYS 

225  West  35th  Street. 
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How  true  this  is,  we  now  know  well.  Throughout  the  United 

k. 

States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  this  method  of  caring  for 
orphan  children  is  now  in  operation. 

The  work  of  this  department  during  the  year  has  been  larger  in 
the  number  of  ^orphan  and  abandoned  children  placed  in  homes, 
and  more  perfect  in  supervision,  than  ever  before.  The  number 
placed  in  homes  for  adoption  was  533,  and  at  wages  336,  being 
869  in  all.  Besides  these,  350  runawaj’^  boys  and  girls  were  re¬ 
turned  to  parents,  and  428  children  with  their  parents  were 
helped  to  reach  friends  and  employment  in  distant  places.  In 
all,  1,647  children  have  been  sent  to  the  country  during  the  year. 

We  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  1,323  younger  children 
placed  in  homes  in  former  years,  and  1,688  visits  were'  made  by 
our  agents  during  the  3^ar  to  see  that  they  were  properly  cared 
for  and  sent  to  school,  and  to  remove  and  replace  all  those  not 
doing  well. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  the  placing-out  agency  of  nearly 
all  the  non-sectarian  institutions  of  the  city,  and  has  recently 

s 

made  a  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  of  the  city  of 
New  York  describing  in  detail  the  antecedents  of  all  the  children 
received,  the  family  homes  in  which  they  were  placed,  an  account 
of  the  visits  made  by  our  agents  and  their  reports  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  progress.  A  copy  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  tbe 
report,  and  a  few  extracts  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  on 
page  92. 

RESULTS. 

'Since  the  founding  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  in  1853,  it 
has  rescued  and  placed  in  family  homes  23,061  orphans  or  aban¬ 
doned  children,  provided  situations  at  wages  in  the  country  for 
25,200  older  boys  and  girls,  restored  5,551  runaway  children  to 
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l)ai‘ents.  Of  those  ])laced  in  faiuily  lioiiies  in  the  West,  the  vast 
majority  have  become  farmers  or  farmers’  Avives.  Of  the  others, 
we  know  of  the  following’  notewortln’  careers  : 

Governor  of  a  state .  1 

Governor  of  a  territorA' .  1 

Members  of  congress .  2 

Sheriffs .  2 

District  attorneA'S .  2 

City  attorney .  1 

Members  of  state  legislatures .  4 

County  commissioners .  3 

Bankers  .  27 

Merchants .  22 

Business  clerks .  460 

Lawyers .  34 

Physicians .  17 

Postmasters .  8 

Railroad  officials .  3 

Railroad  men .  36 

Real-estate  agents  .  10 

Journalists .  15 

Teachers .  81 

High-school  principals . ' .  1 

Superintendent  of  schools .  1 

Civil  engineer .  1 

Clergymen  .  21 


Over  one  thouisand  entered  the  army  and  navy. 

What  a  record  is  this!  No  other  method  of  caring  for  depend¬ 
ent  children  compares  Avith  this  in  I'esults  accomplished. 

HOMELESS  MOTHERS. 

The  temporary  home  for  homeless  mothers  with  little  children, 
at  No.  311  East  Twelfth  street,  has  sheltered  32  poor  women  with 
36  children  for  a  few  days,  until  other  arrangements  could  be 
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made  for  them.  They  are  sent  to  us  hy  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Charities,  or  from  other  societies,  or  by  missionaries  and  by  tlie 
police. 

This  department  has  proved  itself  of  the  greatest  service  to 
these  poor  women,  who  have  expressed  the  most  unbounded  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  care  and  shelter.  Emplo3’ment  has  been  found  for  a 
number  of  them,  and  others  have  l>een  assisted  to  join  relatives. 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  total  expenses  of  our  nineteen  da}"  and  eight  evening  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  for  salaries,  rent,  food,  clothing,  books,  fuel,  repairs, 
etc.,  was  |205,767.8G,  which  sum  divided  b}"'  7,841,  the  average 
number  in  daih'  attendance,  is  |26.24,  the  annual  cost  for  each 
child.  In  a  great  numl)er  of  cases  the  help  of  these  day  schools 
enables  veiy  poor  families  to  struggle  along  and  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  to  send  the  children  to  institutions  at  a  cost  to  the 
city  of  about  |140  per  annum  each. 

The  expenses  during  the  \eav  of  the  classes  for  crippled  and 
deformed  children,  including  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  and  from  their  homes,  were  .f9,430.11;  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  attending  the  classes  was  212.  If  Ave  divide  the  total  cost 
by  the  enrollment,  the  cost  per  capita  is  but  |44.48.  The  expense 
of  caring  for  crippled  children  in  an  institution  would  amount  to 
about  |200  per  annum  each. 

In  our  lodging-house  4,302  boys  and  girls  Avere  fed,  sheltei’ed 
and  taught  during  the  past  3*ear  at  a  total  expense  of  |54,384.70; 
deducting  $17,433.05,  being  the  receipts,  including  laundry  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  net  running  expense  Avas  |36,951.65.  Dividing  this  by 
the  total  nightly  average,  361,  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  A’ear  is 
$102.35,  but  as  the  bo^’s  remained  in  the  lodging-house  so  brief 
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a  time,  the  actual  average  cost  of  caring  for  each  one  would  be 
found  bv  dividing  the  total  cost  by  4,302,  making  the  actual 
average  cost  of  each  boy  or  girl  |8.58.  .When  we  consider  the 
hundreds  of  these  for  whom  permanent  homes  and  employment 
were  found  during  the  year,  and  the  hundreds  of  others  saved 
from  starvation  or  crime  during  temporary  periods  of  distress, 
and  compare  the  cost  with  what  the  expenses  would  have  been  to 
the  community  if  but  a  portion  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  been 
sent  to  reformatories,  where  for  a  term  of  years  they  would  have 
cost  the  city  |2()0  or  moi-e  per  annum,  Ave  are  able  to  recognize  the 
econoniA'  of  our  lodging-houses  to  the  community. 

The  Brace  Farm  School  at  Kensico  gave  shelter  and  training 
in  farm  Avork  to  01)2  bovs  during  the  vear.  Of  these  129  Asrere 
returned  to  the  city  as  useless  for  farm  em])loymeut,  TO  were 
found  to  be  runawavs  from  home  and  were  returned  to  their 
])arents,  and  493  Avere  placed  in  homes  or  situations  at  wages  on 
farms.  The  average  daih'  number  during  the  year  Avas  70,  and 
as  the  bovs  are  sufficientlv  trained  in  a  feAv  Aveeks  for  farm  homes, 
the  actual  cost  of  training  each  boy  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  expense  of  |1 4,573.85  by  493,  making  the  cost  per  capita  of 
training  these  city  Avaifs  for  country  employment  |29.50.  If  Ave 
compare  this  with  the  large  sum  Avhich  it  costs  to  train  boys  at 
farm  schools  where  thev  are  retained  for  tAvo  or  three  vears,  the 
extraordinary  success  and  economy  of  this  plan  is  realized. 

The  total  number  of  young  children  for  Avhom  homes  in  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  country  liaA^e  been  found  by  the  Society  during  the 
last  year  was  533,  the  numl)er  of  older  boys  placed  in  situations 
at  Avages  in  the  country  was  293,  making  a  total  of  82(3  placed 
in  homes  during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  for  railroad  fares,  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  and  salaries  of  placing  and  visiting  agents,  of  |28,G21.6G. 
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The  average  cost  accordingly  for  each  child  placed  in  a  home 
was  134.65.  If  these  children  had  been  placed  in  an  orphanage 
for  three  years,  which  is  the  average  length  of  stay,  at  a  cost  of 
|140  per  annum,  it  would  have  cost  the.  community  |420  for  each 
child. 

During  the  year  poor  families  numbering  691  persons,  mostly 
children,  were  assisted  by  us  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  friends  or  employment  awaited  them,  thus  relieving 
the  city  of  the  great  expense  it  would  have  incurred  if  only  part 
of  these  poor  people  had  become,  dependents.  The  cost  of  this 
work  was  $8,036.39,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  expense  was  met 
by  the  emigrants  themselves. 

The  number  of  children  who  enjoyed  for  one  week  each  the 
benefit  of  our  homes  by  the  sea  or  on  the  farm  was  11,829.  In¬ 
cluding  the  expense  of  salaries  of  caretakers,  railroad  and  steam¬ 
boat  and  car  fares,  clothing  when  necessary,  and  repairs  to  build¬ 
ings,  the  cost  was  |30, 022.95,  which  amounts  to  |2.56  per  capita 
per  week. 

The  number  of  poor  children  and  mothers  treated  by  the  Sick 
Children’s  Mission  in  the  tenement  houses  was  1,522.  The  cost, 
including  the  expense  of  medicines,  extra  nourishment  when  nec¬ 
essary,  together  with  the  salaries  of  i)hysicians  and  visitors,  was 
$2,379.95,  or  $1.56  per  capita. 

little  ITALY.” 

Two  years  ago  a  gentleman,  evidently  an  Italian-American, 
called  Upon  the  writer  and  explained  that  he  was  the  editor  and 
part  owner  of  a  successful  newsi)a})er,  and  that  he  felt  his  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  training  he  received  in  the  Italian  School 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  Leonard  street. 
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I  owe  all  I  am  to  voiir  Society,”  he  said,  “  and  I  want  to 
acknowledge  it  in  some  useful  way.  If  I  form  a  committee  of 
Italians  who  haye  been  helped  by  you  as  I  was,  and  if  we  raise 
a  fund  toward  a  new  school  in  Little  Italy,  as  it  is  called,  will 
you  accept  it?” 

Assurance  was  giyen  that  it  would  l)e  accei)ted,  and  placed 
in  a  trust  company  at  interest  until  the  time  when  some  beneyo- 
lent  person  would  com})lete  the  fund  to  the  amount  required. 

^^\11  oyer  this  country,”  he  continued,  there  are  Italians  who 
feel  toward  you  as  I  do.  I  belieye  they  will  be  glad  to  contrib¬ 
ute  toward  another  school  in  the  newer  Italian  Colony,  where 
the  boys  and  girls  ma}^  haye  the  care  and  teaching  that  I  receiyed, 
and  the  help  with  food  and  clothing  these  poor  ])eople  so  much 
need  at  first.” 

The  committee  was  organized  and  has  been  (piite  actiye,  fre¬ 
quently  sending  to  the  Society  the  amounts  received,  until  now 
the  fund  amounts  to  .f2,837.  More  than  two  thousand  persons 
haye  contributed  to  it — a  striking  recognition  by  the  people  who 
most  intimateh^'  know  the  facts,  of  the  need  of  this  work.  Any 
one  desiring  to  leaye  a  ])ermanent  Ixmefaction  to  our  city  could 
not  do  a  more  useful  thing  than  to  comi)lete  the  fund  to  ei*ect  a 
building  where  neglect  children  of  Italian  immigrants  may  be 
trained.  Such  a  gift  to  the  ])oor  will  be  useful  for  generations. 
The  land  and  building  together  will  cost  about  1 100,000. 

OUR  NEEDS. 

We  haye  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fabbri. 
For  many  yeurs  she  provided  dinners  for  as  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Italian  School  as  needed  this  sustenance.  Many  of 
these  little  ones  do  not  have  enough  to  eat,  because  of  the  desti- 
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tution  among  the  newcomers  or  because  of  the  sickness  of  the 
wage-earner.  We  need  the  sum  of  |450  per  annum  for  this 
purpose. 

^  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN’S  WAGONETTE. 

Crippled  and  deformed  children  are  brought  to  and  from  school 
in  comfortable  wagonettes  built  for  the  purpose.  The  wagon¬ 
ette  in  use  at  our  Henrietta  School,  224  West  Sixty-third  street, 
is  too  small  for  the  increased  number  of  crippled  children  who 
have  been  found  in  the  tenement  houses  of  that  district.  It  is 
old  and  worn  out  and  uncomfortable  for  these  little  unfortunates, 
who  are  forced  to  wear  plaster  casts  or  steel  braces.  We  urgently 
appeal  for  a  new  wagonette  for  this  school,  to  cost  |77o. 

teachers’  RETIREMENT  FUND. 

It  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  that  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
a  fund  amounting  at  present  to  |75,000,  which  will  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  Teachers’  Ketirement  Fund.  The  fund  has  been  invested, 
and  the  income  will  be  divided  among  the  retiring  teachers  who 
need  the  small  pension  it  will  afford.  Among  the  200  teachers 
of  our  industrial  schools,  22  have  given  about  thirty  years  of 
devoted  labor  to  the  cause  of  neglected  children,  while  40  have 
served  for  twenty*  years.  The  salaries  which  the  Society  is  able 
to  pay  are  small,  only  about  half  the  amount  which  the  Board 
of  Education  pays  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  for  simi¬ 
lar  work,  although  our  teachers  must  give  longer  hours,  and  the 
calls  upon  their  symj)athy  are  greater.  It  has  been  inn)0ssible 
for  our  teachers  to  save  enough  for  their  supj)ort  in  old  age,  and 
Ave  hope  that  this  fund  will  increase  rapidly. 
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We  appeal  to  those  interested  in  our  schools  to  contribute 
toward  this  special  fund,  so  that  the  teachers  who  must  soon 
retire  may  be  relieved  in  part  of  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE. 

During  the  past  jear,  one  who  had  all  his  life  been  greatly 
interested  in  all  movements  looking  toward  the  helping  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  has  passed  over  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  died  in  Bar  Harbor  on  August  9th 
last.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  C.  L.  Brace,  the  founder  of  this 
Society,  and  was  closely  associated  with  most  of  its  early  friends. 
During  all  the  Society’s  history  he  was  a  liberal  supporter  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  children  whom  we  seek  to  help  and 
elevate. 

No  man  in  this  city  has  so  unreservedly  devoted  himself  to 
help  the  needy  and  unfortunate. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  and  sincerely  mourned. 


CHARLES  K.  AVHITEHEAD. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  written  when 
traveling  abroad : 

Palermo,  March  5,  1898. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brace  : 

Your  Society  report  came  to  me  to-day  like  a  bit  of  sunshine 
on  a  dark  dajL  ]n  a  country  where  half  the  people  are  so  poor 
that  they  are  fighting  for  bread,  where  public  free  schools  and 
lay  charities  are  unknown,  your  report  seems  to  be  a  bright 
light  from  afar.  It  brings  to  me  familiar  names  and  dear  faces, 
and  the  memory  of  good  deeds. 

With  many  kind  remembrances  to  the  members  of  the  Board, 
I  am,  as  ever. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  E.  Whitehead. 


(Signed) 
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At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees,  held  April  15,  1903,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Whitehead,  on  the 
21st  day  of  Jilarch,  1903,  this  Board  has  lost  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  best  of  its  members,  it  is  hereb}^ 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  desires  by  this  record  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  its  sense  of  deep  personal  loss.  Mr.  Whitehead  served  as 
Trustee  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  for  more  than  thirty-six 
years,  and  throughout  that  time  was  constant  in  devotion  to  the 
Society’s  welfare.  His  interest  never  flagged,  and  his  efforts  to 
make  the  work  of  the  Society  practical  and  beneficent  did  not 
(•ease  when  the  pressure  of  extensive  private  business  affairs 
would  have  justified  a  relaxed  business  attention. 

In  1871  Mr.  Whitehead  drafted  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  factory 
children,  the  substance  of  which  was  enacted  into  the  first  com- 
pulsor\’  education  law,  adopted  in  1874  and  amended  in  1876. 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  personality  endeared  him  to  all  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  wide  accjuaintance.  He  was  genial,  gentle 
and  courteous;  and  an  ever-present  sense  of  kindly  humor  made 
him  the  more  welcome  to  lodging-house  boys,  school  children  and 
teachers.  At  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  a  large  city  make  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  find  men  ready  to  give  time  and  thought  to 
the  less  fortunate  classes,  this  Board  especially  deplores  the  loss 
of  one  whose  sound  judgment  and  discerning  criticism  did  so 
much  to  help  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  a  wise  discharge  of  its 
duties.  He  leaves  the  abiding  record  of  a  high-minded  man,  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  kind  friend. 

“  Who,  having  won  the  bounds  of  man’s  appointed  years,  at  last 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed. 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues  Avhen  the  bright  sun  has  set.” 
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COXCLUSIOX. 

In  the  detailed  reports  which  follow  will  be  found  interesting 
I'ecords  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  schools,  lodging-houses 
and  honies  under  our  charge.  Each  school  and  shelter  was 
founded  by  individual  generosity,  and  each  has  its  own  board  or 
coniniittee  of  ladies  who  have  given  time,  money  and  sympathy  to 
the  work,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  personal  guidaiiice  tliat  these 
labors  have  been  so  successful.  The  reports  which  follow  are  the 
annual  reports  of  these  comniittees,  and  will  be  of  interest  as  con¬ 
vincing  records  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  hopefulness  which  ani¬ 
mates  these  Avorkers  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 

These  labors  are  dependent  for  their  support  upon  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  benevolent.  In  the  confident  belief  that  there  is 
no  cause  so  Avorthy  and  so  necessary  as  this,  Ave  make  this  appeal. 

C.  LORING  BRACE, 

Secretary. 

Ibo  East  Twenty-secoxd  Street. 

New  York,  November  1,  1003. 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Treasurer  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society: 

Gentlemp]N — I  siibiiiit  iny  annual  report  showing  the  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  during  the  past  year: 


We  have  received  from  all  sources .  |G9(),057  89 

AVe  have  paid  out .  G95,628  10 

Ha  la  nee .  |429  29 


RECEIPTS. 

Hoard  of  Edneatiou,  Common  School  Fund  for 
jinpils  in  Tndnstrial  Schools,  six  months,  1902.  . 
Hoard  of  Education,  Common  School  Fund  for 
pupils  in  Industrial  Schools,  six  months,  1908.  . 
City  of  Xew  York,  balance  apjiroju'iation,  1902.  . 
City  of  Xew  York,  account  apj)ro])riation,  1908.  . 


Legacy,  Theodore  G.  Weil .  .f950  00 

Legacy,  John  P.  ITamilton .  175  00 

Legacy,  Phoebe  Ann  Parshall .  98  81 

legacy,  Cornelia  C.  Tompkins .  9,500  00 

Legacy,  Andrew  J.  Garvey .  748  59 

Legacy,  Samuel  D.  Habcock .  4,7G2  50 

Legacy,  Henrietta  A.  M>bb .  475  00 

Legacy,  Sarah  Hayly .  1,9G5  05 

Legacy,  Susan  Miln .  110,828  58 

J.egacy,  Mary  J.  Walker .  24,198  77 


152,470  00 

54,885  00 
2G,1G5  02 
89,5G2  92 


158,191  75 
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M  c  mo  riul  Donat  ion  s : 

Ill  iiienioriain  Alfred  Koe/’  Eiiii^i'ra- 

tioii  .  |ld)  00 

‘‘  Ill  nieiiioriaiii .  30  00 

In  nienioriain  A.  F.  IJ.,'’  June  18, 

1900  .  21'  00 

“  In  memoriain  A.  F.  IF,’’  June  18, 

1900,  Siiininer  ('harities .  7  50 

“  In  nienioriain  Janies  Hervey  San- 

foiar’ . i .  100  00 

In  nienioriain  Janies  Hervey  San- 

ford,’’  Siiininer  Charities .  50  00 

“  In  ineinoriam  L.  11.  M.” .  20  00 

“In  iiiemoriain  (1.  O.,  Jr.,”  Deeeni- 

berlO .  37  00 

“  In  nienioriani  F.  M.  Monroe,”  Snni- 

nier  Charities  .  25  00 

“  In  nienioriain  H.  X.  C.,”  Sniiiiiier 

Charities .  5  00 

In  ineinory  of  Kohert  J.  Lix  inj^ston  ”  2,000  00 

1 11  iiieinorv  of  A’ni.  Allen  Kiitler’’.  500  00 

“  In  nieniorv  of  John  A'.  Skinner”..  25  00 

t 

“  In  nieniorv  of  F.  M.  M:” .  25  00 

•/  • 

“  In  nieniorv  of  Millieent  ”  .  1  00 

e 

“  In  nieniorv  of  Little  Ernst  ” .  25  00 

• 

•*  in  nieniorv  of  W.  M.  H.” .  30  00 

t 

“  In  nieniorv  of  Hobert  M.  Meelin  ”.  .  5  00 

“  Ill  ineinory  of  (leorge  Fierjiont 

Woolsey,”  Eniigration .  20  00 

**  In  nieniorv  of  Little  Hernian,”  ^tiin- 

iiier  Charities .  10  00 

“  In  ineinory  of  Laurie,”  Snninier 

Fharities .  25  00 

“  In  ineinory  of  F.  A.  H.,”  Fresh  Air 

Fund  .  5  00 

“  Jn  ineinory  of  Capt.  E.  JL  Cobb  ”.  .  25  00 
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“  Jn  iiicnioi'V  of  ” .  |o  00 

Ill  memory  of  John  H.  Keni})/’  Sum¬ 
mer  Charities  .  5  00 

“  In  memory  of  F.  C.  0./^  Fresh  Air 

Fund  .  10  00 

In  memorv  of  Frederick  K.  Schmel- 

t/ 

zel/’  Emigration .  25  00 


A  Friend,  Teaithers’  Ketireinent  Fund . 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White,  for  erection  of  workshop  at 

Brace  Farm  School . 

Italian  Committee,  account  new  school  for  Italians 

Italian  government  snhsidy,  Italian  School . 

From  Trust  Fund  for  specified  objects . 

From  Bo3’s’  and  Girls’  Lodging-IIouises . 

From  Brace  Farm  School . 

From  Industrial  Departiinent . 

Receipts,  account  cost  of  transportation . 

Proceeds,  securities  sold . 

Withdrawn  from  Manhattan  Trust  Co.  for  invest¬ 
ment  (Temporary  Home  Endowment) . 

Proceeds  sale  201  West  32d  street  (balance) . 

Contributions  and  subscriptions . 

From  all  other  sources . 


13,056  50 
5,000  00 

4,000  00 
600  00 
753  61 
28,174  49 
11,557  02 
1,000  00 
6,419  20 
8,095  71 
4,320  00 

25,000  00 
159,608  00 
100,558  88 
11,639  29 


1696,057  39 


PAYMENTS. 

For  Industrial  Schools — nineteen  Hay  and  eight 
Evening  Schools,  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  Superintendent, 
teachers  (250)  and  visitors.  .  |135,076  60 


Rent  for  schoolrooms .  4,077  38 

Provisions .  10,660  68 

Clothing  and  special  relief .  8,960  21 

Books,  supplies,  fuel,  gas,  etc.  . .  36,633  45 

Construction  and  repairs .  8,119  44 

Assessments,  city  of  New  York..  2,239  60 


$205,767  36 
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Tpachpi  s'  Hoi  ilciiKMi  j  .  f  1,874  88 

Sick  ( 'hildi-pirs  .Mission,  niiiniiij*'  exj)piisps .  2,379  95 

(Mii  1(1  roll's  SnniiiiP'r  IToiiio,  riiiiiiing  exjxMises .  12,071  25 

Ilealtli  Homo,  rimiiiiig  expoiisos .  9,280  53 

Farm  for  Bovs,  siimmor  charities,  running  (ex¬ 
penses  .  7,097  42 

Special  outings .  373  75 

Newsboys’  Lodging-House,  running  expons(es .  12,820  79 

Elizaliotli  Home  for  (lirls,  Tunning  exjienses.  .  .  .  10,454  50 

Tom])kins  S(]uare  Lodging-House,  running  ex- 

jionsos  .  9,097  22 

^Vost  Side  Lodging-Houso,  running  (expenses.  .  .  .  7,793  10 

Forty-fourth  Street  Lodging-House,  running  ex- 

] lenses  .  10,120  50 

Elizabeth  Home  Annex,  running  expenses .  3,002  73 

Mill!  Home,  running  (ex])enses .  2,424  98 

Brace  Farm  Scliool,  running  expenses . .  14,573  85 

riacing-Out  I  )e])artment,  salaries,  fares,  clothing, 

etc  .  28,021  00 

Emigration  1  )e])artm(mt,  railway  tickets,  etc....  8,030  39 

Board  of  children  awaitimr  liomes .  778  80 

w 

Newsboys’  Lodging-House,  assessment,  city  of 

New  York  .  1,018  50 

Construction,  farm  for  boys .  4,248  05 

Construction,  Itrace  Farm  School .  5,009  79 

Salaries,  jirinting,  stationery,  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  incidental  exiienses  of  executive  office.  10,170  07 

Interest  on  loans .  701  54 

Probation  dejiartment,  salaries,  fares,  etc .  2,427  35 

Account  construction,  West-Side 

Lodging-House .  f 40,242  20 

Account  architect’s  commission. 

West  Side  Lodging-House .  1,200  00 

Account  e(pii])nient,  West  Side  Lodg¬ 
ing-House  .  1,023  80 

-  48,400  00 

Account  construction.  New  West  Side  School.  . .  .  43,890  90 

Account  alterations.  Newsboys’  Lodging  House.  .  .  5,220  00 

Investment,  account  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund.  .  4,950  25 
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Iiivestiiieiits’  account  bequests,  etc . 

J)ej)osit  ill  Bankers’  Trust  Coiii])aiiy,  Teacliers’ 

Ketireiiient  Fund . 

Special  Fund,  Mrs.  . 

Special  Fund,  construction  account . 

■^Special  Fund,  Italian  Evening  Bulletin,  for  new 

building  . 

Balance  . 


1105, 00()  25 

43  75 
2,674  92 
52,000  00 

600  00 
429  29 


1696,057  39 


TABLE  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1903. 


From  Mar.  2,  1853,  to  Feb.  1,  1854 .  |4,191  55 

From  Feb.  1,  1854,  to  Feb.  1,  1855 .  9,939  88 

From  Feb.  1,  1855,  to  Feb.  1,  1856 .  10,027  09 

From  Feb.  1,  1856,  to  Feb.  1,  1857 .  11,532  75 

From  Feb.  1,  1857,  to  Feb.  1,  1858 .  15,566  42 

From  Feb.  1,  1858,  to  Feb.  1,  1859 . 17,072  40 

From  Feb.  1,  1859,  to  Feb.  1,  1860 .  12,210  11 

From  Feb.  1,  1860,  to  Feb.  1,  1861 .  19,762  92 

From  Feb.  1,  1861,  to  Feb.  1,  1862 .  16,613  98 

From  Feb.  1,  1862,  to  Feb.  1,  1863 .  22,803  88 

From  Feb.  1,  1863,  to  Feb.  1,  1864 .  38,743  90 

From  Feb.  1,  1864,  to  Feb.  1,  1865 .  53,682  46 

From  Feb.  1,  1865,  to  Feb.  1,  1866 .  72,043  65 

From  Feb.  1,  1866,  to  Feb.  1,  1867 .  92,408  37 

From  Feb.  1,  1867,  to  Feb.  1,  1868 .  113,643  99 

From  Feb.  1,  1868,  to  Feb.  1,  1869 .  159,793  11 

From  Feb.  1,  1869,  to  Nov.  1,  1869 .  96,978  59 

From  Nov.  1,  1869,  to  Nov.  1,  1870 .  173,166  78 

From  Nov.  1,  1870,  to  Nov.  1,  1871 .  153,471  5^ 

From  Nov.  1,  1871,  to  Nov.  1,  1872 .  159,064  71 

From  Nov.  1,  1872,  to  Nov.  1,  1873 .  171,058  11 

From  Nov.  1,  1873,  to  Nov.  1,  1874 .  224,690  70 

From  Nov.  1,  1874,  to  Nov.  1,  1875 .  228,832  65 

From  Nov.  1,  1875,  to  Nov.  1,  1876 .  213,438  16 

From  Nov.  1,  1876,  to  Nov.  1,  1877 .  227,396  26 

From  Nov.  1,  1877,  to  Nov.  1,  1878 .  225,197  44 


*The  Special  Fund  for  Italian  School  Building  now  amounts  to  $2,837.01. 
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Fi*om  Xov.  1,  1878,  to  Nov.  1,  1870 .  |204,340  2G 

From  Nov.  1,  1879,  to  Nov.  1,  1880 .  211,007  25 

From  Nov.  1,  1880,  to  Nov.  1,  1881 .  230,919  17 

From  Nov.  1,  1881,  to  Nov.  1,  1882 .  236,069  93 

From  Nov.  1,  1882,  to  Nov.  1,  1883 .  253,865  00 

From  Nov.  1,  1883  to  Nov.  1,  1884 .  280,702  36 

From  Nov.  1,  1884,  to  Nov.  1,  1885 .  280,713  84 

From  Nov.  1,  1885,  to  Nov.  1,  1886 .  276,916  03 

From  Nov.  1,  1886,  to  Nov.  1,  1887 .  351,739  26 

From  Nov.  1,  1887,  to  Nov.  1,  1888 .  477,365  28 

From  Nov.  1,  1888,  to  Nov.  1,  1889 .  409,561  69 

From  Nov.  1,  1889,  to  Nov.  1,  1890 .  362,007  56 

From  Nov.  1,  1890,  to  Nov.  1,  1891 .  339,700  36 

From  Nov.  1,  1891,  to  Nov.  1,  1892 .  366,323  01 

Fi'om  Nov.  1,  1892,  to  Nov.  1,  1893 .  395,845  23 

From  Nov.  1,  1893,  to  Nov.  1,  1894 .  395,337  98 

From  Nov.  1,  1894,  to  Nov.  1,  1895  .""T .  351,521  05 

From  Nov.  1,  1895,  to  Nov.  1,  1896 .  373,447  59 

From  Nov.  1,  1896,  to  Nov.  1,  1897 .  380,466  90 

From  Nov.  1,  1897,  to  Nov.  1,  1898 .  309,394  79 

From  Nov.  l',  1898,  to  Oct.  1,  1899 .  349,039  72 

From  Oct.  1,  1899,  to  Oct.  1,  1900 .  382,536  78 

From  Oct.  1,  1900,  to  Oct.  1,  1901 .  437,263  79 

From  Oct.  1,  1901,  to  Oct.  1,  1902 .  543,109  97 

From  Oct.  1,  1902,  to  Oct.  1,  1903 .  695,628  10 


Total  amount  paid  for  whole  term  of  years. .  .  |11,416,524  41 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HEPBURN, 

Treasurer. 

Ne^v  York,  October  1,  1903. 


The  undersigned  have  examined  the  assets  and  also  the  accounts 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  find  the  accounts  correctly  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Treasurer  to  October  1st. 

GUSTAV  E.  KISSEL, 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL, 

Auditing  Com  mittee. 


New  York,  November  24,  1903. 
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children’s  aid  society 


Report  of  the  Summer  Charities  Committee. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  when  the  first  appeal  was  sent  out  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Society  to  the  public  of  this  City,  it  was  stated  that  its 
object  was  to  help  the  destitute  children  of  New  York  by  opening 
Sunday  meetings  and  industrial  schools,  and  gradually,  as  means 
should  be  furnished,  to  build  lodging-houses  and  organize  reading- 
rooms,  it  being  intended  also  ^o  employ  agents  whose  sole  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  to  care  for  them.  The  object  of  the  Society,  in  a 
word,  was  to  bring  humane  and  kindly  influences  to  bear  on  a 
most  forsaken  class  of  children. 

The  idea  of  sunimer  charities  did  not  then  enter  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  active  in  establishing  the  Society’s  work  on  this 
island;  but  as  time  went  on  it  became  apparent  to  many  societies, 
who  like  the  Children’s  Aid  were  established  for  the  benefit  of 
children,  that  a  great  field  was  open  in  providing  for  children  who 
never  were  able  to  leave  the  city  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
fresh  counti'y  air,  with  all  the  freedom  and  happiness  that  life  in 
the  green  fields  and  under  the  blue  sky  means  to  the  unfortunate 
and  neglected  child  of  the  crowded  East  side. 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  tliis  great  metropolis 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  misery,  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  especially  among  children,  and  in  consequence  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  charitable  societies  are  far  in  excess  of  such  accom¬ 
modation  as  they  have  the  means  of  jiroviding  in  order  to  properly 
care  and  receive  the  heli)less  child  of  the  streets,  and  give  it  in 

the  country  new  health  and  strength  in  exchange  for  the  misery 

/ 

and  nnhapjiiness  of  its  existence  among  the  brick  walls  and  stone 
pavements. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  according  to  the  official  return 
of  our  Health  Department,  there  have  been  55,518  births  in  this 
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lioroii^li  of  Moiilial  tnii ;  that  uipaiis  that  on  an  avpi‘aj*o  a  cliild 
lias  bcpii  bi'on^lil  into  tlio  world  pvpiw  t(‘n  niinntps. 

TliP  rnited  S1at('s  ( 'oininissioner  of  Imnii^ration  states  tluit  for 
tlie  year  jnst  ended  (i^l.SSo  enii<;i‘ants  liave  been  landed  at  this 
I*ort  of  New  York.  These  tii^nres  may  afford  abnnd'ant  food  for 
reflection  and  niav  convince  ns  not  only  of  the  extraordinary 
growth  in  onr  immediate  vicinity,  but  also  of  the  necessity,  that 
^ii’i'ows  .iireater  year  by  year,  of  devising  means  to  provide  for  the 
childiTii  of  the  poor,  to  whom  charity  alone  can  give  the  fresh 
air  and  the  snnshine  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  ]iast  few  years  breathing  spaces  have  been 
alforded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  Mnlberry  Bend  l^ark, 
(h)rlears  Hook  and  Seward  Barks  and  tlie  recreation  ])iers  have 
helj-ed  and  lelieved  to  a  considerable  extent;  still  })laygronnds  are 
afforded  to  only  a  j)riyileged  few  and  Central  Bark  is  beyond  the 
rt  a(  h  of  many.  Tlno-e  is  no  doubt  that  all  charitable  societies 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  receiving  and  (‘aring  for  those  little 
ones  who  otherwise  would  only  breathe  the  poisonous  air  of  the 
tenements.  For  no  one  can  walk  through  those  crowded  streets 

•I 

on  the  ]-]ast  side  any  sweltering  snmmer’s  day,  Avlien  the  heat  is 
stifling  and  the  sun  beats  down  on  the  hot  pavements,  and  not 
hav(‘  his  heart  moved  with  ])i1y  at  the  sight  of  not  hundreds  but 
tlnuisands  of  children  with  their  pale  ])inched  faces  and  all  show¬ 
ing  the  terrible  ];rice  that  confinement  in  the  crowded  city  means 
to  them,  whose  only  jdaygi'ound  is  the  sidewalk,  who  scarcely 
know  the  meaning  of  country  life,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
all  the  joys  and  ha})j)iness  it  imiy  bring. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  began 
on  a  somewhat  large  scale  its  summer  charitable  work.  It  main- 
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I  a  ill's  one  Sniunier  Iloine  at  ]  l>ea<‘li,  located  iijion  a  plot  of 
ground  containiiii*'  about  four  and  a  quarter  acres,  with  a  front- 
a^^e  of  450  feet  on  (Jravesend  Bay.  The  accoininodations  there, 
owin^-  to  the  dcMiiands  on  the  Society,  have  been  oTadually  in¬ 
creased  until  at  the  jiresent  time  they  comprise  an  administration 
bnildino',  main  dormitory  including  children's  dining-rooin  and  a 
glass-enclosed  j-avilion,  a  cottage  for  boys,  two  cottages  for  girls, 
one  ( ottage  for  nni-sery  cbildren  and  one  cottage  for  crippled  chil¬ 
dren.  In  addition  to  this,  a  fine  building  was  erected  as  a  library 
and  reading-room,  and  there  is  also  a  building  with  well  arranged 
facilities  for  the  care  of  clothing,  and  a  washroom  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  grounds  are  well  shaded  Avith  beautiful  trees,  and 
various  amusements  are  jirovided  in  the  shape  of  swings,  inerry- 
go-iounds,  etc.  There  is  also  amjile  accommodation  for  bathing, 
and  everv  ideasant  dav  the  beach  is  crowded  with  almost  the 

entire  comjjany,  enjoying  the  salt  Avater  as  only  children  living 

» 

in  the  hot  tenements  can.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  children  Avere 
received  every  Monday  morning  who  remained  during  the  Aveek, 
4,(M}!)  in  all,  and  including  the  day  excursionists  of  1,876,  some 
5,876  childieii  have  been  nund)ered  among  our  beneficiaries  there 
during  the  season. 

The  SocietA'  also  maintains  a  Health  Home  at  Coney  Island. 
This  is  situated  upon  a  plot  of  ground  comprising  about  nine 
acres.  The  building  on  the  ocean  side  has  a  frontage  on  the 
Avater  of  250  feet;  besides  a  main  building  and  dormitory  there 
are  some  eight  detached  cottages  and  two  bathing  pavilions  near 
the  high-Avater  line  connected  Avith  the  other  buildings  by  covered 
walks.  Some  300  children  are  receiA^ed  there  everv  MondaA"  Avho 

#  t' 

I'emain  during  the  Aveek ;  besides,  there  are  also  day  excursions, 
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a  total  of  7,584  iiiotlioi's,  iiirliiding  babies  and  older  ebildreii,  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  the  sea  breezes  and  invigorating  oeean  air  during 
the  past  Slimmer  there,  .3,084  mothers  and  children  remaining  a 
week  and  4,500  coming  for  the  day. 

The  older  children  enjoy  every  hour  playing  on  the  beach  and 
running  to  and  fro  over  the  smooth  sands  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Mothers  sit  there  with  their  babies  Avatching  the  blue  ocean  and 
drinking  in  the  pure  air  that  bloAvs  from  OA^er  the  sea.  There 
are  great  facilities  for  bathing  and  the  scene  is  a  happy  one  on 
eA'ery  pleasant  day  and  cannot  fail  to  im])ress  any  observer  Avith 
the  good  a  health  home  by  the  sea  can  do  for  the  poor.  It  brings 
back  color  to  the  pale  little  faces  and  assures  the  anxious  mother 
that  her  babv’s  life,  sIoavIv  flickering  out  in  the  hot  citA"  and 
hanging  so  tremblingly  in  the  balance  there  can  noAV  be  saved  to 
her. 

The  Farm  School  at  Kensico,  Westchester  county,  forms  an- 
other  important  feature  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society’s  summer 
Avork.  This  comprises  125  acres;  there  is  a  main  administration 
building  with  dormitories,  cottage  for  summer  boys,  schoolhouse, 
infirmary,  laundry  building,  AAmrkshop  and  gymnasium.  An  out¬ 
side  building  some  distance  from  the  main  house  has  been  erected 
so  that  the  fresh  air  boys  can  be  kept  separated  from  the  regular 
Farm  School  boys.  Taa^o  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  boys 
haie  been  received  there  during  the  past  summer.  These  leave 
the  cit}’  on  Monday  and  return  on  Saturday,  250  at  a  time.  This 
does  not  include,  of  course,  the  regular  number  of  boys  Avho  are 
at  the  Farm  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed,  some  80  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  for  whom  homes  are  generally  found  in  the  West. 

There  are  many  attractions,  of  course,  at  the  Farm,  one  of  the 
new  features  being  a  SAvimming  pool  about  75  feet  wide,  100  in 
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length  and  from  2  to  4  in  depth.  This  was  excavated  by  the 
regular  bo3  s  during  the  past  year,  and  with  the  lielp  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  mason  the  pool  was  i)aved  and  walls  were  built  of  stones 
picked  up  in  the.  fields  and  cemented.  This  pool  has  proved  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful,  a  small  brook  supplying  the  water.  The  So¬ 
ciety'  has  also  found  itself  enabled  to  make  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  caretaking  statf  by  employing  college  men.  There 
were  three  Yale  undergraduates  and  one -Cornell  undergraduate, 
besides  the  regular  staff  in  charge.  These  young  men  play  ball 
with  the  boys  and  are  very  helpful  in  keeping  order. 

In  fact,  our  work  each  year  rounds  out  more  fully  owing  to  new 
exjierience  gained.  At  the  Summer  Home  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  outings  for  crippled  and  deformed  children,  who 
have  their  separate  cottages  with  nurses  and  caretakers  to  look 
after  their  comfort  and  keep  them  interested  in  quiet  amusements. 
A  wagonette  and  team  are  maintained  and  the  children  are  driven 
several  times  each  week.  The.  Societv  has  recentlv  availed  itself 

«/  t/ 

of  its  new  cottage  for  nursery  children  erected  especially  for  this 
j)urpose  and  admirably  adapted  in  all  its  details  for  their  care. 
The  dining-room  is  fitted  with  low  tables  and  chairs  and  adjoining 
is  a  commodious  kindergarten  room  for  play  on  rainy  days. 
As  to  the  work  of  the.  Society,  14,056  children  have,  been  received 
during  the  past  summer  and  given  the  benefits  of  fresh  country 
air  and  good  food ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  have  been  2,116 
poor  mothers  with  children  cared  for,  a  total  of  16,172  all  told. 

The  Sick  Children’s  Mission  is  a  connecting  link  with  the 
Health  Home  at  West  End,  Conev  Island.  This  is  located  at 
Xo.  287  East  Broadway,  and  maintains  nurses  and  visiting  physi¬ 
cians  who  go  through  the  tenement  districts  and  find  out  where 
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the  sick  babies  and  ailing-  children  are  located  and  arrange  for 
them  to  spend  a  week  or  more  at  onr  home.  The  lives  of  many 
infants  have  thus  been  saveci  where  a  few  davs  in  the  hot  citv 

t.  ty 

would  have  been  ])robably  fatd.  Other  ])arties  are  made  up  of 
the  poorest  children  who  attend  the  21  industrial  schools  main¬ 
tained  by  the  So(*iety  in  this  borough,  tickets  being  distributed 
during  the  season  to  those  who  will  be  the  most  benefited.  These 
homes  and  the  Sick  Children's  ^lission  are  only  kept  open  during 
the  heated  season  and  form  a  valuable  and  important  })art  of  the 
Societv’s  summer  charitable  work,  and  the  cost  of  all  this  so 
generously  contributed  by  the  always  generous  i)ublic, — the  cost 
of  caring,  receiving  and  feeding  9,790  mothers,  babies  and  chil- 
di*en  has  amounted  to  less  than  ])er  ca])ita  each  week,  and  it 

gave  to  that  mother  with  her  baby,  or  to  some  ])oor,  neglected 
child,  a  week's  outing,  while  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  0,370 
who  came  only  for  the  day  has  occasioned  no  extra  ex])ense 
whatever. 

flow  manv  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  timelv  care — how 
much  good  has  bwm  done  for  neglected  humanity — how  much 
joy  and  hapj)iness  has  been  given  to  the  ])Oor  children  of  the  tene- 
Tuents?  You  ran  read  the  answer  in  their,  faces  where  you  will 
find  new  health  and  strength,  new  vigor  and  new  vitality. 

“God  help  the  i>oorI^’  How  often  do  we  hear  these  words? 
Hut  those  of  us  interested  in  this  feature  of  charitable  work — in 
this  feature,  I  may  say,  of  ('Christian  work — giving  to  the  children 
of  the  slams  a  week  or  more  in  the  country;  giving  to  the  child 
th(‘  ^'iew  of  grwm  fields  and  wild  flowers;  giving  the  ])ure,  health- 
fal  life  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  the  s([ualor  and  evil  that 
mav  surround  that  child  in  the  citv;  when  we  realize  what  an 
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iutinitesiinal  drop  in  the  bucket  is  all  our  work,  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  vast  numbers  still  uncared  for  and  still  left  to  find  play¬ 
grounds  and  fresh  air  as  liest  they  can, — how  often  inav  we  not 
exclaim,  “  God  help  the  children  of  the  poor!” 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  this  great  work  of  summer  charities 
goes  on  and  that  its  good  results  are  more  and  more  far  reach¬ 
ing  every  year,  and  let  us  all  have  faith  that  as  time  may  solve 
many  jjroblems,  so  this  problem  of  how  to  care  for  the  neglected 
child  who  is  still  uncared  for,  ma}'  be  solved  through  the  earnest 
and  zealous  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  most 
humane  and  noble  work. 

F.  Delano  Weekes, 
Chairman .  Fresh  Air  Comnnttee. 

Xew  York,  October  2G,  1!)03. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Sick  Children’s  Mission. 

By  an  Energetic,  faithful  and  successful  discharge  of  their 
duties  during  the  past  summei',  the  jihysicians  of  the  Sick  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Mission  have  fully  sustained  the  rejiutation  they  liave 
acquired  as  a  great  life-saving  corps. 

Detailed  reports  which  we  have  received  from  physicians,  visit¬ 
ors  and  nurses  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
such  a  mission  as  ours,  and  also  to  the  gratifying  success  which 
has  attended  every  department  of  the  work.  The  summer  was  the 
coolest  in  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau,  but  while  excessive 
heat  is  the  jirime  factor  in  producing  sickness  among  the  little 
children  of  the  tenements  in  summer,  long  exjierience  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  other  conditions  besides  extreme  heat  under¬ 
mine  the  health  of  these  jioor  children.  The  death  rate  among 
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cliildreu  imder  five  years  of  age  in  the  borongh  of  Manhattan 
averaged  1,200  a  month  last  suininer,  the  contributing  causes 
being  summer  complaint,  improper  feeding,  unsuitable  clothing, 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  their  homes  and  in  many  cases  the 
actual  want  of  food. 

It  is  this  latter  and  most  })athetic  fact  that  emphasizes  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  dietary  department  of  the  Sick  Children’s 
Mission. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  re])ort  of  the  physician  who 
served  in  the  Tenth  ward,  atfords  a  touching  illustration  : 

In  a  rear  tenement  in  Essex  street  to.  which  I  was  sent,  I 
found  the  mother  lying  on  the  door  sick  at  the  stomach  and 
writhing  with  j)ain  from  cram])s;  one  child  was  lying  at  her  side 
j)resenting  unmistakable  symptoms  of  cholera  infantnm ;  two 
other  children  weie  ill  witli  bronchitis  and  tonsilitis,  while  a 
fourth  child  was  sntfering  from  i-heumatism.  It  was  a  veritable 
clinic.  There  was  scarcelv  anv  food  in  the  house;  the  father 
had  been  out  of  work  owing  to  strikes  and  had  left  the  city  in 
search  of  emjdoyment.  I  piescribed  for  the  entire  family,  got 
the  medicine  myself,  j)i*ocnred  suitable  food  from  the  Mission 
headquai-ters,  and. after  a  while  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mother 
and  children  restored  to  health.  It  is  onlv  such  a  charitv  as  the 

t/  t/ 

Sick  Children’s  Mission  that  makes  results  like  these  possible.” 

Another  ])hysician  whose  work  was  very  snc(*essful  last  season 
and  whose  district  included  that  notorious  block  of  tenements  on 
the  upper  West  side,  between  SixW-first  and  Sixty-second  streets, 
which  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants,  including  2,400  children 
— i-efei'S  to  a  nund)er  of  cases  where  the  lives  of  children  were 
saved  by  sjjecial  food  snpj>]ied  by  the  mission  and  which  the 
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mothers  could  not  afford  to  purchase  themselves.  This  physician 
mentions  also  a  number  of  almost  hopeless  cases  which  were 
cured  by  a  week’s  sojourn  at  the  Health  Home,  Coney  Island. 
One  of  our  oldest  physicians  in  point  of  service  makes  this  re¬ 
markable  statement :  Some  people  are  disposed  to  attribute  much 
of  the  destitution  ])revailing  at  times  in  the  tenement  districts 
to  intemperance.  Hut  last  summer  I  personally  visited  5,000 
families  in  connection  with  mv  work  for  the  Sick  Children’s  Mis- 
sion  and  found  only  one  case  where  the  man  and  wife  were  in¬ 
toxicated  and  where  intem])erance  was  evidently  the  cause  of 
destitution. 

Another  doctor  whose  work  was  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  prin- 
cijjally  in  Water  and  Cherry  streets,  closes  his  report  as  follows: 

“  If  tlie  rich  friends  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  only  knew 
how  many  children’s  lives  are  saved  every  summer  by  the  food 
sup})lied  by  their  Sick  Children’s  Mission  and  without  which  the 
doctor’s  best  efforts  A\'ould  be  of  little  use,  \o\\  would  never  want 
for  plenty  of  funds  to  carry  on  your  blessed  work.” 

A  factor  contributing  largely  to  the  success  of  our  work  this 
year  was  the  intelligent,  skilful,  devoted  and  most  helpful  co- 
operation  of  the  trained  nurses  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  as  visitors.  Thev  visited  every  familv  in  whicli  a  sick 
child  was  treated  by  our  physicians,  and  were  always  courteously 
and  gratefully  received. 

Their  instruction  to  poor  mothers  regarding  the  feeding,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  general  management  of  young  children  not  only  supple¬ 
mented  the  doctor’s  treatment  of  children  who  were  already  ill, 
but  certainly  was  the  means  in  many  instances  of  preventing  well 
children  from  becoming  sick. 
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AVe  like  to  iiieiitiou  the  fact,  occasioiiallj,  that  the  Sick  Chil- 
(Ireu's  Mission  is  the  oldest  of  the  children's  summer  charities, 
and  we  believe  it  never  accomplished  a  better  work  among  the 
«ick  children  of  the  poor  than  in  this,  the  thirty-second  year  of 


its  age. 

Visiting  physicians  employed .  10 

druggists  filling  i)rescriptions  at  cost  imice .  15 

A'isitors  and  trained  nurses  employed .  7 

Sick  children  treated  medicallv .  1,522 

Sick  mothers  treated  medically .  54 

Deaths  among  j)atients .  47 

Medical  and  food  prescriptions  filled .  3,235 

1  )estitute  families  referred  to  appropriate  charities .  67 

Health  circulars  and  information  cards  distributed .  4,200 

Jhirents  enabled  to  find  employment .  52 

('onta.gious  diseases  referred  to  Health  Board .  32 

Childi-en  transferred  to  hospitals  for  treatment .  *12 


Respectfully  submitted, 


(jEORGE  CaLDER, 

Superintendent. 
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THE  BRACE  MEMORIAL  FARM  SCHOOL. 

I 

( Established  in  1894  by  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White.) 

Kensico  Station,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  the  boys  received 


at  the  Farm  School  during  the  past  year : 

IMaced  in  homes  and  sitnations  in  the  vicinity .  232 

IMaced  in  homes  in  the  West  and  South. .  261 

Returned  to  relatives .  70 

Left  the  Farm  School  or  dismissed .  129 


Total  number  during  the  year .  692 


Average  number  during  the  year .  76 

Total  number  of  Fresh  Air  boys,  one  week  each .  2,703 


These  figures  again  show  an  increase  over  former  years,  made 
jmssible  by  the  generous  gift,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  of  a  pretty 
cottage  for  the  smallest  boys.  But  not  alone  in  numbers  has 
our  work  gained.  It  has  also  gained  in  eflectiveness,  largely 
due  to  the  em])loyment  of  a  man  of  large  heart,  long  connected 
^\ith  our  western  work,  to  take  charge  of  the  boys  of  the  Farm 
School,  and  give  to  each  the  individual  attention  he  needs,  thus 
leaving  the  able  Superintendent  free  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  successful  management  of  so  large  a  plant. 

AVe  have  l)een  enabled  bA^  another  generous  gift  to  diversifv 
our  work,  having  jnst  completed  the  erection  of  a  building  con¬ 
taining  blacksmithing,  carpentry  and  painting  shops,  where  boys 
who  do  not  seem  ada})ted  to  farming,  or  Avho  need  a  longer  course  ' 
of  training,  are  kej)t  for  several  months  leai'iiing  the  rudiments 
of  these  trades.  The  up]K‘r  floor  of  this  building  is  fitted  up  as 
a  gymnasium,  and  here  in  stormy  weather,  Avhen  Avork  or  play 
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out  of  doors  is  uncomfortable,  the  bo^’s  can  work  off  their  superflu¬ 
ous  energy.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  results  attained,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  building  adds  materially  to  our 
resources,  and  will  give  us  the  chance  to  gain  the  interest  of  some 
to  whom  other  kinds  of  work  do  not  appeal. 

As  of  old  our  work  in  the  West  and  South  is  our  main  reliance. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  chances  for  the  future  so  good,  nor  the 
achievements  of  the  ]>ast  so  gratifying.  One  case  among  many 
will  illustrate  our  methods:  Three  years  ago  there  came  to  us 
a  little  Irish  bov  of  fourteen,  John  S.  bv  name.  We  informed 
his  mother  of  his  Avhereabouts  and  she  promptly  took  him  home 
despite  his  tears  and  entreaties.  In  two  weeks  he  was  back  at 
the  Farm  School.  learned  that  his  mother  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  his  earnings  for  drink,  and  when  drunk,  abusing 
him  shamefully.  Mi'.  Herbert  Vandyke,  a  large-hearted  lawyer, 
who  acts  as  guardian  for  our  boys  who  enter  the  navy,  took  the 
case  in  hand  and  had  himself  appointed  guardian.  Soon  after 
that,  John  went  A\'est  and  was  placed  in  the  home  of  a  kind 
family  in  Iowa.  He  was  given  good  schooling  and  good  training, 
and  is  now  working  for  wages  and  doing  well.  The  following 
letter  tells  of  his  present  life: 


- ,  Iowa,  August  10,  11)03. 

Dear  Mr.  Hrace  : 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  doing  nicely 

and  1  am  a  good  boy.  1  and  .Mr.  T - were  stacking  grain  over 

at  Walter,  and  Otto  and  myself  were  helj)ing.  We  had  hvo  teams 
to  load  with.  We  will  stack  our  grain  to-morrow.  Otto  will  be 
over  to  help  tie.  I  write  to  my  folks,  and  they  ask  me  when  I  will 
come  home. 

Otto  and  I  went  to  S(‘hool  last  winter.  '  We  were  good  boys  to 
the  Teacher.  1  don’t  drink  any  strong  drinks,  or  smoke  or  chew. 
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1  am  going  to  groAv  up  to  be  a  good  Christian  boy,  and  save  my 
money  and  bui’  me  a  farm. 

I  am  at  Mr.  Alex  T - ,  and  he  is  good  to  me,  and  I  like  to 

work  for  him.  There  will  be  a  shoAv  here  Tuesday,  the  12th,  and 
it  is  the  Golemer  Bros.,  and  they  expect  5,000  people.  It  is  the 
biggest  show  that  has  been  in  M - . 

Mr.  Brace,  have  you  one  of  the  photos  of  the  boys  that  came 
when  I  did?  I  would  like  to  have  one  if  you  have  it.  You  gave 
Otto  one  Avith  the  company  of  boys  that  came  out  to  Spring 
Valley. 

I  send  you  my  love,  and  good  wishes  to  you  and  Mr.  Tice  and 
Mr.  Wendell  and  Mr.  Goaf.  I  Avill  close  my  letter.  Good  by. 

From  A^our  friend, 

John  S - . 

Hoav  different  is  his  lot  from  the  dangers  and  degradations 
that  Avould  have  been  his  share  if  left  in  his  mother’s  care,  or 
fi*om  the  constrained  life  of  an  inmate  of  one  of  the  large  institu¬ 
tions!  By  onr  method  the  boy  Avas  saved  at  the  expense  of  per¬ 
haps  fifty  dollars.  By  taking  the  second  alternative,  he  would 
have  met  almost  certain  ruin.  By  folloAAing  the  third  course, 
he  AAmuld  have  cost  the  city  at  least  |300,  and  eATn  then  his 
future  Avould  not  have  been  assured.  Hundreds  of  such  cases 
exist  today,  that  might  be  brought  to  us  by  settlements  and  socie¬ 
ties,  Avere  the  Avorkers  not  hampered  by  sentimental  regard  for 
the  rights  of  parents  avIio  should  be  allowed  no  rights,  and  Avho 
Siicrifice  the  happiness  and  AA^elfare  of  the  individual  child  with 
ironclad  rules  in  regard  to  creed. 

My  attemj)ts  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the  ranches  and  stock- 
farms  of  Texas  liaA^e  been  very  successful.  By  em])loying  as  agent 
a  man  of  good  judgment  Avho  has  spent  years  in  the  cattle-raising 
section  of  the  state,  AA^e  have  been  able  to  find  homes  there  for 
over  twenty  large  boys,  many  of  Avhom  would  not  have  cared  for 
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the  routine  work  and  monotony  of  ordinary  fariniu”’.  Not  only 
is  there  an  oj)enin<>-  for  grown  boys,  Avith  better  wages  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  country,  but  occasionallv  homes  can  be  found 
for  little  boys,  with  a  class  of  stockmen  avIio  would  take  pride  in 
a  bright  boy  and  give  him  chances  that  the  average  farmer  could 
not  afford. 

The  Avork  of  finding  homes  for  our  smaller  boys  has  been  car¬ 


ried  on  Avith  the  same  success  as  in  the  past,  by  our  corps  of 
earnest  and  conscientious  agents,  and  inaiiA"  a  child  born  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  Avretchedness  has  been  transplanted  to  homes  of  comfort 
and  haj)])iness.  Although  the  nnmlier  thus  taken  care  of  is  large, 
still  each  child  is  Avatched  over  and  his  interests  guarded,  as 
carefully  and  thoroughly  as  though  the  nnmber  Avere  only  half  as 
large. 

Among  the  mauy  Avho  help  us  to  accomplish  so  much  Avith  such 
difficult  material,  must  be  mentioned  again,  Mr.  Evert  Jansen 
^Vendell.  By  the  exercise  of  reinarkaible  patience  and  tact,  and  by 
his  unbounded  love,  he  so  Avins  their  confidence,  and  affection  that 
they  turn  to  him  in  every  trouble.  Many  a  boy  who  has  left  his 
home  and  drifted  out  of  our  sight  is  thus  brought  back  to  us  and 
helped  Avhen  he  most  needs  helj). 

As  in  former  years,  Ave  have  been  generously  assisted  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Giles.  His  treatment  of  their  eyes  has  placed  some  of  our  boys 
under  obligations  they  can  neAW  re])ay,  in  one  or  tAvo  cases  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  total  blindness. 

In  closing,  I  must  make  reference  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  our  valued  agent,  Mr.  D.  L.  Covill.  His  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  children  under  his  supervision  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  and  the  children  alike  will  miss  him. 

Rouert  N.  Brace, 
perintmdent  of  Emiijrntion. 
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ITIODUCE  OF  RRAOE  FARM  SCHOOL. 


Haj . 

90 

tons 

at  120.00 

|1,800  00 

Straw . 

8 

tons 

u 

16.00 

128  00 

Green  fodder . 

450  00 

Oats . . . 

125 

bushels  at 

.50 

62  50 

String  beans . 

79 

bushels 

(( 

.50 

39  50 

Sweet  corn . 

98 

bushels 

(( 

.70 

68  60 

Potatoes . . . 

200 

bushels 

« 

1.00 

200  00 

Onions . 

12 

bushels 

u 

.90 

10  80 

Cucumbers . 

50 

bushels 

Li 

.83 

41  50 

Cabbage  . 

2,682 

heads 

Li 

.05 

134  10 

Carrots  . 

8 

bushels 

Li 

1.00 

8  00 

Plums . 

30 

bushels 

Li 

3.00 

90  00 

Apples . 

400 

barrels 

Li 

•  •  •  • 

311  00 

Kggs  . 

534 

dozen 

Li 

•  •  •  * 

140  00 

Currants . 

84 

quarts 

Li 

.12 

10  08 

Milk  (home  consumed) .... 

23,450 

quarts 

Li 

.04 

938  00 

Milk  (sold)  . 

81,200 

quarts 

Li 

«  •  ■  • 

3,248  00 

17,672  08 

F.  W.  Gopp^  Superintendent. 
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THE  NEWSBOYS’  LODGING-HOUSE. 


The  Brace  Memorial  Lodging-House  for  Boys,  Corner  William  and  New 

Chambers  Streets. 

The  alterations  and  strnetiiral  improvements  to  the  building 
necessitated  the  closing  of  the  house  on  the  24th  of  July,  to  open 
about  November  1st.  The  building  has  been  made  nearl}'  fire¬ 
proof  and  Avill  be  much  more  comfortable  and  homelike  and  with 
the  best  facilities  for  industrial  classes  for  the  boys. 

Every  new-comer  is  given  a  slij)  with  a  series  of  questions  printed 
thereon,  which  he  is  recpiested  to  answer.  Some  of  the  questions 
•  are:  “  What  is  3’our  name?’’  ^^dlere  born?”  ^^When?”  “Are 
your  j)arents  living?”  “  IVhere  have  you  stayed  for  the  past 
week?”  “Give  name  and  address  of  some  relative  or  friend?” 


etc.  If  an  address  is  given,  we  immediately  make  a.  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  new  a'i)})licant.  In  this  way,  runaways 
are  iuvariablv  i*eturned  to  their  homes. 

A  boy  of  fourteen  had  been  wandering  for  two  months  and 

finally  drifted  in  heie.  We  soon  learned  that  W -  O’C - 

had  left  a  respectable  home  and  j)arents  in  Georgia.  The  parents 
were  notified  and  the  father  immediately  replied,  “  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  certainly  a  relief  to  hear  from  my  son  and  to  know  that 
he  is  well.  This  is  the  first  news  we  have  had  from  him  since  Jan. 
17th,  and  his  mother  and  myself  were  distracted  to  death  to  know 
what  had  become  of  him.  We  have  prayed  that  he  might  meet 
some  person  who  would  be  kind  to  him  and  give  him  some  word 
of  encouragement.”  The  father  sent  on  the  ticket  and  the  boy 
was  returned  to  his  home. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  numbers  of  boys  are  compelled  to  leave 
home  on  account  of  drunken  parents,  cruel  step-mothers  and  step- 
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fathers  also  drive  children  away.  A  s>pecial  case  which  I  had  to 
investigate  last  week  is  that  of  a  fine,  bright  boy  who  is  very 
anxious  to  go  to  the  West.  On  being  told  that  no  boys  would  be 
taken  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  the  boy 
admitted  the  identiW  of  his  parents.  He  declared,  however,  that 
he  would  never  return  home,  even  if  his  parents  did  not  consent 
He  told  that  his  father  was  alwavs  drunk  and  beat  the  mother 
every  Saturday  night.  The  family  had  moved  since  John  left  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  locating  them.  Finally,  I  was  directed 
to  a  house  in  the  lower  East  side  of  the  city.  On  entering  a  small 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  second  floor,  1  saw  the  mother  intoxicated 
and  four  small  children  Avith  her.  She  could  not  speak  audibly 
and  was  vainly  trying  to  feed  the  baby. 

Such  cases  as  these  frequently  come  to  our  notice.  In  dealing 
with  the  rough  and  vicious  street  boy,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to 
correct  the  effects  of  street  influences  on  him  and  of  his  wicked 
associates.  We  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to  elevate  their 
characters  and  promote  their  comfort.  We  lead  them  to  clearly 
understand  that  the  lodging  house  is  not  a  permanent  home,  and 
that  the  benefits  AAdiich  we  extend  are  only  supplementary  to  the 
efforts  which  all  are  expected  to  make  toward  helping  themselves. 

During  ten  months  of  the  past  3"ear,  1,154  different  boys  had 
registered;  78  per  cent,  of  these  have  been  placed  in  homes  and 
employment.  That  is,  80  were  sent  to  the  Farm  School,  78  re 
turned  to  friends  and  753  provided  with  homes  and  employment. 

The  results  of  our  labors  can  never  be  fully  realized.  Of  the 
greater  number  who  come  under  our  care,  many  go  away  of 
whom  we  hear  no  more.  From  those  who  are  in  communication 
with  us,  Ave  receiAe  encouraging  reports.  One,  avIio  had  fully 
appreciated  the  benefits  during  his  sojourn  here,  Avrites :  When 
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we  praj  for  the  kindly  fruits  of  this  earth,  let  us  also  pray  for 
those  havens  of  spiritual  aud  moral  elevations — Newslx)ys’ 

Homes.’’  Aud  again,  H -  F -  sends  ns  this  cheerful 

message:  With  the  compliments  of  one  who  holds  the  Brace 

Memorial  Lodging  House  in  grateful  rAiembrance  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  which  he  tries  to  follow.”  H - was  a  hustling  news¬ 

boy  and  while  with  us  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our  evening 
school.  He  worked  his  way  through  a  course  of  study  in  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting  and  now  holds  a  prominent  position  in  a 
large  publishing  house  in  one  of  our  western  cities. 

The  bovs  have  been  more  thriftv  than  the  previous  year — 139 
depositors  having  saved  |500.74.  We  have  in  our  possession 
several  bankbooks  which  have  been  left  with  us  for  safekeeping 
bv  bovs  who  are  now  in  better  circumstances.  Two  of  these 
books  show  accounts  in  three  figures;  another  has  reached  the 
one  thousand  mark;  the  owner  still  holds  the  position  in  which 
I  placed  him  two  years  ago,  and  is  earning  |14  a  week. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Kissel  for  his  kind  donation 
which  enabled  us  to  refurnish  the  gymnasium  and  procure  games 
for  our  boys.  The  wrestling  matches,  basketball  contests,  crock- 
inole  games  and  other  attractive  featiires  have  been  great  induce¬ 
ments  in  keeping  the  boys  at  home.”  Our  baseball  team  has  had 
fine  sport.  They  have  shown  great  skill  in  playing,  losing  but 
two  games  this  summer.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  the 
privilege  of  using  some  lots  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  where 
they  were  not  molested  by  the  police.  The  boys  extend  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Clement  March  for  the  suits  which  he  provided. 
We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  his  generous  fund  wherewith 
shoes,  clothing,  underwear,  etc.,  were  purchased. 
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No  words  can  convey  the  sense  of  our  gratitude  and  indebted¬ 
ness  to  our  trustees,  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  Mr.  G.  E.  Kissel,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wendell,  who  have  manifested  an 
ardent  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  our  boys. 

We  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  McK. 
Whiting,  Mr.  Harris  E.  Adriance  and  numerous  friends  of  long 
standing  who  have  regularly  aided  us  in  our  work. 

On  each  holiday  tlie  boys  have  been  feasted  and  entertained — 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  being  provided  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor, 
the  Christmas  feast  instituted  many  years  ago  by  William  M. 
Fliess,  and  the  dinner  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  for  which  the 
Hon.  Randolph  Guggenheimer  amply  provided.  A  regular  course 
dinner,  followed  by  a  fine  musical  entertainment,  was  given  in  the 
spring  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Bliss. 

We  wish  to  thank  Miss  Henriette  Markstein  and  other  kind 
friends  for  various  entertainments.  No  feature  of  the  home  is 

-  t 

more  popular  than  the  Newsboys’  Home  Orchestra.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Paul  they  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
efiiciency.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  band  has 
been  organized  from  boys  and  young  men  who  have  been  at  some 
time  engaged  in  the  sale  of  newspapers.  Every  member  holds 
some  position  of  trust  as  a  livelihood,  and  his  connection  with 


the  orchestra  is  merely  incidental. 

Different  boys  registered .  1,154 

Lodgings  furnished  .  26,082 

Meals  furnished  .  43,451 

Restored  to  friends .  78 

Provided  with  homes  and  employment .  480 

Provided  with  temporary  employment .  273 

Sent  to  Farm  School .  80 
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Sent  to  hospital .  8 

Average  number  of  nightly  lodgers .  90 

Xuinber  of  depositors  in  bank .  139 

Amount  deposited  .  |500  47 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Rudolph  Heig, 
Superintendent. 


West  Side  Industrial  School. 
Hoard  of  Managers. 


Mrs.  Richard  H.  Derby,  T'reas- 
urer. 


Mrs.  A.  Xewbold  Morris,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mrs.  Beverley  Robinson.  I'/cc- 
J  *  res  i  deni. 

Mrs.  H.  Moi'timei*  Brooks. 

Miss  liunker. 

Mrs.  llenrv  I).  l»abcock. 

V’ 

Miss  Emma  If.  Delatield. 

% 

^Irs.  Bache  Emmet. 

Miss  Laura  J.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  Mbilter  B.  James. 

Mrs.  Walter  Jennings. 

M  iss  Julia  Livingston. 

Miss  Clarisse  H.  Livingston. 
Mrs.  Henrv  E.  Howland. 


^liss  Alice  I).  Seward,  Secre- 
tary. 

Miss  Eva  V.  C.  Morris. 

Mrs.  (^harles  F.  Ostrander. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  Schmidt. 

Miss  Jose})hine  Stevens. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Schenck. 

Miss  Carlie  M.  Schenck. 

Mrs.  AVilliam  J.  Matheson. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Tucker. 

Mrs.  Herman  Vogel. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Williams. 


RECEIPTS. 


Mrs.  A.  Xewbold  Morris .  |44()  00 

Miss  Morris  . 25  00 

Miss  Schermerhorn  .  400  00 

Miss  Schenck  .  135  00 

Mrs.  Scarborough  .  110  00 

Miss  Julia  Livingston .  98  00 

Miss  Josephine  Stevens .  20  00 

Miss  Delatield  .  34  00 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Babcock .  55  00 
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Mrs.  Baclie  Emmet .  |15  00 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Derby .  25  00 

Mr.  R.  Percy  Alden .  25  00 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Tucker .  25  00 

Miss  Clarisse  Livingston .  25  00 

Mrs.  HoAvland  . 25  00 

Mrs.  James  .  35  00 

Miss  Seward .  20  00 

Mrs.  Beverley  Robinson .  10  00 

9- 

Mrs.  A^ogel  .  10  00 

Miss  EdAvards  . .' .  10  00 

Miss  Bunker .  15  00 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Brooks .  25  00 

Mrs.  John  Minturn .  25  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Sticknev .  25  00 

ft. 

Mrs.  Seward  .  25  00 

Mrs.  Williams  .  25  00 

Mrs.  Jennings  .  25  00 

Miss  Tina  ^lorris .  25  00 

Mrs.  Cutting  .  25  00 

Miss  Albertina  Winthrop .  25  00 

Mrs.  Bavlies  .  30  00 

ft. 

Fines  .  22  00 


Total . • . ' .  |1,834  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1902 .  231  38 


|2,0G5  38 

Ex])enses  .  1,699  23 


Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1903 . ’ .  |3G6  15 


EXPENSES. 

Hot  dinners .  |718  18 

Salary  .  275  00 

ft 

Shoes  .  350  00 

Bath  .  .50  00 

Bathing  children .  53  00 
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I’iaiio  liii'p  for  kindergarten .  |d7  00 

Toys  for  Christmas  tree .  32  54 

Presents .  23  00 

Christinas  dinner .  G1  91 

Emergencies  .  5G  20 

Insurance  on  piano .  2  00 

Dolls  for  1903 .  40  50 


Total 


|1,G99  23 


Sarah  C.  Derby^ 

Treasurer. 


^  ec  ret  a )  'i/s  Report. 

The  jji'oposed  erection  of  the  iieAV  station  of  the  Penns^dvania 
Kaihvay  Company  on  the  site  occupied  for  eighteen  years  by  the 
A\>st  Side  School,  gave  a  special  interest  to  the  work  during 
1902-3.  “The  last  year  in  the  old  building”  was  a  phrase  on 
many  lips  when  the  school  opened  in  September.  To  the  chil¬ 
dren  this  meant  little  save  the  excitement  of  moving  to  new  quar¬ 
ters,  but  to  those  who  had  Ikhui  ])resent  eighteen  years  before 
when  the  doors  of  the  building  were  opened  and  who  have  lived 
to  se<‘  them  closed,  this  trite  j.hrase  was  the  open  sesame  to  a 
mine  of  gratifying  thoughts.  The  remembrance  of  much  good 
accom])lished  and  the  recolleidion  of  many  letters  received  from 
those  whose  names  are  still  on  the  old  registers  show  that  the 
\Vest  Side  School  has  held  its  own  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

In  the  50th  Annual  Ke])Oi't  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  issued 
last  year,  many  statistics  were  given  and  1101113'  contrasts  drawn 
to  show  how  successful  have  been  the  methods  employed  at  this 
school.  Now  that  it  is  moving  awaA',  a  picture  of  the  localitA' 
in  1885  comes  natnrallv’  to  the  mind.  The  poverty,  ignorance  and 
lawlessness  of  the  neighborhood  was  aiipalling,  and  the  bettered 
conditions  which  now  exist  cannot  but  be  traced  to  the  capable 
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and  self-sacrifi(‘iiijj;'  teachers  who  sent  I'orth  tlieir  scholars  day  by 
day  to  canw,  like  so  many  little  missionaries,  influences  of  good 
into  their  homes. 

In  consequence  of  the  proposed  new  station  the  neighborhood 
had  become  somewhat  depleted  Avhen  the  school  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1902,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  enter  as  many  as  260  names. 
The  usual  studies  were  begun,  and  a  new  departure  made  in  the 
manual  training  class  by  the  introduction  of  carpentry,  wood¬ 
turning,  chair-caning,  basketry  and  weaving.  Besides  the  interest 
shown  in  these  branches  there  is  nothing  to  mention  which  makes 
the  year  different  from  those  which  preceded  it.  Every  month 
the  managers  have  read  at  their  regular  meetings  a  report  of 
work  successfully  continued  on  old  lines.  It  is  j)leasing  to  note 
that  after  the  holiday  attractions  were  over  there  was  no  decrease 
ill  the  number  of  scholars.  In  December,  217  names  were  entered. 
In  Mav  the  list  increased  to  272. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Schermerhorn  each  member  of  the 
Board  feels  a  sense  of  jiersonal  loss.  Her  ever  read}'  s^  inpathy, 
her  kiiidlv  words  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 

t 

school,  endeared  her  to  the  managers  and  inspired  a  deej)  api)re- 
ciation  of  her  work  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Board.  Her  aid 
and  encouragement  will  be  greatly  missed  *at  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ings. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  first  year  in  the  new  building  at 
Thirty-eighth  street  and  Tenth  avenue  the  managers  realize  that 
extra  exertion  must  be  made.  They  begin  their  work  in  the  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  those  who  have  helped  them  by  their  cooj)eration 
and  sym])athy  will  continue  fo  aid  them  during  the  coming  winter. 

Alice  I).  Sew.uid, 

Secretary. 
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West  Side  School,  417  and  419  West  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Report  of  the  PrincipaJ. 

On  October  1st,  the  West  Side  School  moved  into  its  new  build¬ 
ing  on  West  ThirtT-eighth  street,  a  house  admirably  planned  and 
adapted  for  the  work,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  very  jioor,  many  of  whom  are  of  Italian  birth.  Our 
visitor,  an  Italian,  says  the  people  are  very  poor,  their  tenements 
dark  and  very  dirty.  Hapi)ily,  in  this  new  schoolhouse  to  which 
they  are  coming,  there  is  a  Hood  of  sunlight  to  greet  them  and  on 
each  tloor,  the  much  needed  lavatory,  and  in  the  basement,  a  fine 
bathroom  with  an  adjoining  dressing-room. 

l\'e  have  now  what  we  have  long  wished  for — a  big,  bright 
room  for  carjientry,  forge-work  and  cobbling,  and  an  equally 
I)leasant  and  well-a])|;ointed  room  for  truants,  who  are  taught  in 
addition  to  these  industries,  weaving  basketry,  whittling,  drawing, 
color  and  i)yrograi)hy. 

Although  the  building  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  we 
manage  to  care  for  216  children  daily. 

The  cobbling,  introduced  last  term,  is  a  most  practical  and  use¬ 
ful  occupation  that  may  l)e  carried  on  by  the  boy  in  his  home  at 

a  small  outlav  for  tools  and  material. 

•  # 

,  Mr.  Arthur  Curtis  James’  most  generous  gift  started  this  and 
the  carpentry  industry,  and  the  additions  made  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Derby  and  Mrs.  A.  Xewbold  Morris  heli)ed  to  carry  out  the  work 
to  the  end  of  the  spring  term,  but  funds  are  now  needed  and  we 
earnestly  hojje  some  one  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  cobbling 
branch  will  come  to  our  aid  this  fall. 

The  receipts  for  articles  made  and  sold  by  the  truant  class  since 
its  inception  in  1807,  amount  to  |677.74,  a  tangible  proof  of  the 
efliciency  and  practical  value  of  this  work ;  the  moral  value  to  the 
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bo3^  who  expressed  in  broken  English  by  a  father  who  said  of  his 
boy  of  twelve  years,  Only  one  year  with  a  clean  record  in  my 
boy’s  life  and  that  year  spent  in  your  Manual  Training  Class. 
When  my  boy  came  to  this  school  it  was  his  last  chance;  he  had 
been  discharged  from  every  school  in  the  district,  he  was  a  mem- 
her  of  a  gang  of  boys  who  lived  in  a  car  down  on  the  flats  by  the 
railroad;  he  used  bad  language,  played  craps,  and  went  with  the 
gang  to  cut  lead  pipes.  I  was  going  to  put  him  away,  but  heard 
of  this  school  and  so  brought  him  here  as  a  last  hope,  and  he  has 
never  missed  a  day!  Such  a  change!  He  has  loved  his  work;  his 
mother  couldn’t  get  him  to  stay  at  home  one  day  for  he  said  he 
might  miss  something.” 

Great  tears  rolled  down  this  father’s  face  as  he  added,  This 
school  has  saved  my  boy,  and  I  hope  now  he  will  turn  out  a  good 
man.” 

An  Italian  mother,  whose  boy  was  added  to  the  class  a  year  ago 
says,  Such  a  nice  boy  he  is  now,  my  Michael !  Such  a  bad  boy  he 
‘  used  to  be !  Oh,  he  has  stayed  here  one  year  now  and  been  home 
every  night !” 

Another  mother  says,  That  boy  of  mine,  he  was  in  such  bad 
company.  He  used  to  go  with  boys  who  stole  and  pick  pockets. 
I  don’t  know  that  my  boy  did  this  but  the  boy  he  went  with  did  it, 
and  1  was  afraid  every  day  he  would  do  something  to  get  arrested, 
but  that  is  all  changed  now.  He  is  such  a  nice  boy — and  my !  the 
boy,  he  likes  it,  too !  He  never  drink  or  stay  out  nights,  and  such 
a  big  boy,  too.  I  am  so  glad  he  comes  to  this  school  and  likes  it.” 

The  usual  benevolences  have  been  carried  on  by  our  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  friends  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Cookery  and  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  the  Mothers’  Tea  by 
Mrs,  A,  Newbold  Morris,  the  gifts  of  shoes  and  the  daily  hot  din- 
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ners,  and  a  fund  for  the  destitute  by  the  Board  of  Managers; 
clothing  from  the  Monday  Sewing  Class,  through  Mrs.  Beverley 
Kobinson,  juid  from  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  through 
Miss  Clarissa  H.  Livingston.  The  Christmas  tree,  with  its  load 
of  toys,  and  the  Christmas  dinner  of  turkeys,  mince  pie  and  other 
goodies  by  the  Board,  and  special  dinners  to  needy  families  by 
!Mrs.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  and  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  and  a 
teacher  for  the  classes  in  sewing  by  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 
and  Miss  Georgiana  Schuyler.  Gifts  of  clothing  and  towels  have 
been  received  also  from  the  Knickerbocker  Sewing  Club,  through 
Mrs.  O.  Egerton  Schmidt  and  Miss  Josephene  Stevens,  from  the 
Childi*en’s  Fold,  from  Mrs.  L.  N.  Bayliss,  Mrs.  Herman  Vogel  and 
Mrs.  B.  n.  Derby.  From  Miss  Pauline  Robinson,  Mrs.  Endicott, 
and  ^Frs.  S.  A.  Tucker,  the  toys  and  games  to  delight  the  little  ones 
have  been  received  this  year,  and  the  warm  bedding,  so  welcome  in 
the  winter  weather,  from  Mrs.  Bache  Emmet. 

AVe  hope  to  form  this  winter  a  Mothers’  Club,  the  members  to 
meet  socially  once  a  week  at  the  school,  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire 
that  friends  will  volunteer  to  meet  these  women  and  in  familiar 
talk  to  instruct  them  in  housekeeping  aftairs,  sanitation,  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  also  give  them  some  amusement  which  they 
sadly  need.  3fusic  is  always  delightful  to  these  people  and  reading 
and  recitation — in  short,  anything  that  will  instruct,  interest  and 
amuse. 

Our  dear  friend,  Miss  Sarah  Schermer'horn,  has  left  us  for  a 
better  country.  Our  grief  is  deep,  our  loss  grievous.  Miss 
Schermerhorn  was  thoughtful  for  all  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  school  and  genial  and  encouraging  in  her  intercourse  with 
teacher  and  scholar.  Her  contributions^  with  those  of  Miss  Eva 
V.  C.  Morris,  Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  Miss  Seward,  Mr.  Douglas 
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Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Howland  and  Miss  Julia  Livingston  to  the 
poor  fund,  have  assisted  many  a  sick  man,  woman  and  child.  The 
Scott  family  is  one  of  many  families  so  assisted.  The  husband 
was  long  ill  of  consumption  and  utterly  destitute.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  dispensary  supplied  mflk  for  the  man,  but  the  family  lived  for 
a  time  on  food  brought  with  these  contributions,  and  the  food  left 
from  the  scholars’  table. 

In  Miss  Schermerhorn,  the  Manual  Training  Class  has  lost  a 
most  liberal  and  deeply  interested  friend. 

The  teacher  of  this  class  and  the  principal  of  the  school  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ostrander  and  Miss  Laura  J.  Edwards 
for  information  given  in  connection  with  rug  and  cai^pet  weaving, 
basketry  and  rush  work,  and  to  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson  for  large 
purchases  and  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hedden,  Jr.,  for  a  gift  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  material. 

The  entire  school  was  fitted  out  wuth  new  straw  hats  last 
spring  by  a  friend  of  Miss  Julia  Livingston.  The  old,  torn, 
soiled  woolen  hats  and  caps  were  gladly  exchanged  for  the  light, 
cool  and  prettily  trimmed  straw  hats.  Miss  Livingston  did  not 
forget  the  candy  treat  after  the  examination. 

Last  Christmas  a  class  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  suggested  to  her  class  that  they  send  an  Xmas  gift 
to  our  poor  children.  The  scholars  were  charmed  with  the  idea — 
one  child  told  another — and  soon  the  entire  school  was  at  Avork 
and  the  result  was  astonishing.  Two  barrels  of  the  largest  size 
were  packed  with  great  stockings  filled  with  candy  and  fruit  and 
in  almost  every  stocking  a  little  money  was  hidden  in  a  little 
friendly  note.  Two  large  bags  were  packed  to  their  capacity 
with  cast-off  but  very  good  articles  of  clothing,  and  so  many 
games  and  charming  story  books  that  we  ceased  counting  them. 
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The  delight  of  the  child  who  discovered  the  pennies  and  the  note 
hidden  in  the  toe  of  his  stocking  will  be  easily  understood  by 
every  one  who  loves  little  children. 

t. 

The  children  were  given  the  Easter  prizes  and  a  visit  to  the 
circus  by  Miss  Eva  V.  C.  Morris  and  Miss  Clarissa  H.  Living¬ 
ston,  and,  to  encourage  cleanliness  in  the  elder  scholars.  Miss 
Josephine  Stevens  gave,  at  Easter,  combs,  tooth  brushes,  nail 
brushes  and  soap. 

The  farewell  feast  of  ice  cream  was  given  the  children  on  the 
day  we  vacated  the  old  schoolhouse,  by  Miss  Morris. 

To  all  our  friends  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
success  of  our  work,  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Haight, 

Principal. 


The  Fifty-third  Street  Industrial  School. 


(In  the  Eogg  lodging  house,  552  West  Fifty-third  street.  Erected 
in  1894,  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Fogg,  in  memory  of 
her  husband.) 

Miss  Kate  Crommelin,  Principal. 


Board  of  Managers. 


Mrs.  Frances  McN.  Bacon,  Pres-  Miss  Dorothy  Watson,  Secre- 
ident.  tary. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Moffat,  Vice-  Mrs.  J.  G.  Croswell,  Treasurer. 


President. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Kunhardt. 
Miss  Agnes  Troup. 

.Mrs.  George  Mosle. 

Mrs.  George  Nichols, 
Miss  Whaley, 


Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod. 
Mrs.  M.  Allen  StaiT. 

Mrs.  Percival  Knauth. 
Mrs.  William  R.  Warren. 
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Number  of  meals  given  from  November  to  April.  .....  17,265 

Number  of  baths  given  from  November  to  iVpril .  2,077 

Cooking  class  from  November  to  April .  39  lessons 

Pay  class  in  cooking  from  November  to  April .  20  lessons 

Carpentry  class  from  November  to  April .  39  lessons 


The  little  girls  love  the  cooking  lessons  and  are  very  proud 
when  the  family  at  home  praise,  the  dishes  they  have  learned  to 
make  in  class.  This  year  the  boys,  too,  are  very  anxious  to  take 
cooking  lessons,  for  in  the  families  where  the  mothers  are  dead, 

and  there  are.  no  sisters,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  boys  should 
be  good  housekeepers  and  cooks. 

In  November,  1902,  Miss  Crommelin  organized  a  mother’s  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  held  once  a  month,  and  is  a  great  success. 

Talks,  entertainment  and  refreshments  are  given  and  are 
greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  mothers. 

Dorothy  Watson, 

Secretary. 

DONATIONS  BY  BOARD  OP  LADIES  IN  WEST  FIFTY-THIRD  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  Kunhardt .  |50  00 

Mrs.  Mosle .  50  00 

Mrs.  Moffat .  30  00 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Tod .  75  00 

Mr.  J.  K.  Tod .  25  00 

Mrs.  Warren .  25  00 

Mrs.  Watson . 25  00 

Mrs.  Knauth  .  25  00 

Mrs.  Bacon  . 35  00 

Mrs.  Clarence  Whitman .  25  00 

Mrs.  Hoar  . 25  00 

Mrs.  Albert  Strauss .  25  00 

Mrs.  Townsend .  25  00 
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Mrs.  Xichols .  $25  00 

Mrs.  Humphi^eTS .  10  00  . 

Miss  Troup  .  75  00 

Miss  Whaley .  25  00 


We  are  more  than  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Ladies  for  their 
never-failing  interest  in  our  children.  Each  month  they  bring  to 
us  new  strength  by  the  great  interest  they  show  in  our  work, 
and  for  the  brightness  they  give  at  the  Christmas  time;  in  fact, 
each  day  tells  of  their  goodness,  as  our  children  gather  around  the 
tables  spread  with  their  kindness. 

I  want  to  thank  our  good  friends  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  for  their  generous  donation  to  the  Christmas  dinner;  it 
gives  such  a  wonderful  Christmas  cheer. 

May  I  thank  all  our  kind  friends  who  have  given  us  the  power 


to  brighten  these  little  lives? 

Children  enrolled  during  year .  762 

Daily  average  attendance .  410 

Number  in  cooking  classes .  55 

Number  in  woodwork  class .  16 

Number  of  meals .  34,529 

Number  of  children  bathed .  3,815 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Kate  Crommelin, 

Principal. 


The  Brearley  League  Industrial  Evening  School,  552  West  Fifty-third 

Street. 


Officers  of  the  Brearley  League,  1902-1903. 


Louise  G.  Freeland,  President. 
Alice  R.  Clark,  Vice-President. 
Ethel  N.  Smith,  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary. 


Gertrud  Yon  Briesen,  Corre- 
sjionding  Secretary. 

Florence  A.  Bryant,  Treasurer, 
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Evening  School  Committee. 

Florence  S.  Sullivan,  Chairman.  Frances  Pell. 

Elizabeth  M.  Hoffman,  Secretary  Josephine  Taber. 

Kathleen  Bulkley,  Treasurer.  Constance  F.  Wheeler. 

Margaret  Beaman.  '  ^ 

The  tenth  year  of  our  school  work  opened  on  a  new  basis  ;  we 
must,  thei’efore,  consider  it  a  year  of  experiment,  and  be  doubly 
appreciative  of  its  large  measure  of  success. 

The  opening  of  many  public  evening  schools,  and  the  enforcing 
of  the  factory  law  demanding  that  a  girl  attend  day  school  until 
her  fifteentli  year,  did  away  with  the  requirements  for  our  usual 
grade  work,  and  made  the  development  into  an  industrial  school 
a  necessity.  In  this  work  it  was  decided  to  no  longer  offer  free 
instruction,  and  the  plan  to  charge  a  nominal  fee  for  admission 
to  classes  in  order  to  encourage  greater  self-respect  and  an  appie- 
ciation  of  privileges,  met  with  the  cooperation  of  our  girls. 

The  school  opened  October  6th  with  the  following  programme: 
Three  classes  per  week  in  cooking,  one  class  in  dressmaking,  two 
classes  in  sewing  (one  elementary  and  one  advanced),  one  in 
kitchen-gardening  and  one  in  domestic  science.  The  fees  varied 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  month,  according  to  the  class  work. 
In  addition,  three  classes  in  calisthenics  were  offered  each  week, 
without  extra  fee,  to  those  attending  one  or  more  of  the  paid 
classes.  A  fr-ee  class  in  literature  was  very  popular. 

On  Friday  the  clubs  met  as  heretofore  to  enjoy  a  social  even¬ 
ing,  each  club  in  turn  entertaining  the  others. 

Late  in  the  winter  an  attractive  rooiin  was  furnished  as  a 
library,  and  the  girls  were  given  the  privilege  of  drawing  books 
three  times  each  week.  Magazines  were  provided  for  those  who 
cared  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  in  the  well-lighted,  cheerful  room. 

Seventy-seven  of  our  girls  were  given  the  usual  week^s  outing 
during  the  hot  months.  The  summer  school  was  again  opened 
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for  July  and  August,  and  about  eighty  little  hot  and  restless  chil¬ 
dren  were  daily  kept  from  the  streets  and  amused  by  our  teachers. 
Bread  and  milk  was  provided  at  noon. 

Our  teachers  find  that  the  factory  work  in  which  so  many  of 
our  girls  are  employed,  develops  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  quite  unlike  the  average  school  girl.  New  problems 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  must  be  worked  out  to  meet  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  for  a  girl  who  has  stood  for  ten  hours  at  her  loom 
cannot  be  taught  by  methods  applied  to  day-school  scholars.  Thus 
each  year  brings  new  difficulties,  but  it  also  brings  those  blessed 
lessons  of  experience  that  help  us  to  master  the  situation. 

It  may  interest  our  friends  to  read  some  statistics  relative  to 


our  work : 

Number  of  garments  made . 151 

Number  of  baths  given . 872 

Money  deposited  in  Penny  Provident  Fund . f258.53 

Average  register  of  school . 131 

Average  age  of  scholars . 15  years 

General  occupation . ‘.Factory  work 

Average  wage  of  scholars  17  years  and  over . |6  per  week 

Average  wage  of  scholars  under  17  years .  4  per  week 


Florence  S.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 

Forty-fourth  Street  School,  247'!East  Forty-fourth  Street,  Corner  of 

Second  Avenue. 

(In  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Lodging  House.) 

Miss  Bertha  W.  Schlegel,  Principal. 

Board  of  Managers. 

Miss  Brace,  President.  Mrs.  Temple  Bowdoin, 

Miss  Grace  Potter,  Vice- President.  Miss  C.  A.  Beekman, 

Miss  Aldrich,  Treasurer,  120  East  Mrs.  J.  Hooker  Hammersley, 
34th  street.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dodge, 

Miss  A.  M.  Bogert,  Secretary,  112  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Stickney, 
East  39th  street.  Miss  K.  S.  Jackson, 

Mrs.  Van  Buskerck,  Miss  Brush. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

The  work  of  the  Forty-fourth  Street  School,  displayed  at  the 
exhibit  last  spring,  was  highly  praised  and  commented  upon. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  the 
chair-caning  class,  which  is  supported  by  Mrs.  Temple  Bowdoin, 
and  the  class  in  Indian  basketry.  The  teachers  all  worked  witli 
great  devotion,  and  so  aroused  the  children’s  interest  that  often 
the  boys  were  at  the  school  door  long  before  their  teacher’s  ar¬ 
rival,  hoping  to  be  permitted  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  some 
unfinished  work  of  the  previous  day  before  school  assembled.  A 
row  of  chairs,  lacking  seats,  brought  from  the  children’s  own 
homes  daily  adorned  the  workroom.  As  fast  as  these  were  re¬ 
paired  others  were  brought  in.  Heartily  do  I  thank  our  devoted 
friends,  the  ladies  of  our  Board,  for  their  inspiring,  helpful  visits 
to  the  school,  and  for  unfailing  interest  and  very  generous  aid  in 
our  efforts  to  make  our  school  attractive  and  a  means  of  bringing 
much  good  into  the  lives  of  the  children  under  our  care.  The  hot 
dinners,  weekly  baths  and  classes  of  sewing,  cooking,  basketry 
and  ironwork,  supj)orted  by  the  Board  of  Ladies,  are  untold 
blessings. 

The  industrial  branches  taught  have  had  a  splendid  influence 
for  good  upon  the  children  and  indirectly  upon  their  parents. 
Parents  who  learn  that  their  daughters  can  cook  and  do  plain 
sewing,  and  that  their  sons  can  actually  cane  a  chair,  weave  a 
basket  or  make  a  beautiful  article  of  Venetian  ironwork,  find  a 
new  interest  in  their  own  work,  and  respect  the  knowledge  their 
children  have  gained.  I  wouldn’t  believe  it  when  he  tole  me,” 
said  one  delighted  father,  who  had  come  all  the  way  to  school  to 
see  a  chair  which  his  son,  Willie  L.,  had  caned.  I  didn’t  know 
dat  feller  was  so  smart !  I  had  to  see  dat  chair  with  my  eyes  first.’' 
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Formerly  a  truant,  now  a  record  of  perfect  attendcmce  and  excel¬ 
lent  loork,  manual  training  was  Willie’s  salviation,  as  it  lias  been 
of  many  other  boys.  Willie  is  the  oldest  of  eight  children.  Soon 
he  will  have  to  assist  in  supporting  the  family.  We  know  that  he 
will  do  his  paid:  well. 

One  of  the  roughest  of  our  boys  in  the  basketry  class  said; 
“  Last  teimi  I  couldn’t  git  dis  work  troo  my  head,  and  now  how 
nice  I  do  it,  huh,  teacher !  ”  It  is  this  pride  in  doing  a  thing  well 
that  tells  the  story.  The  secret  lay  in  this  boy’s  having  been 
taught  to  love  his  work,  finding  his  happiness  inside  the  school 
instead  of  on  the  streets  as  heretofore. 

An  amusing  incident  was  that  of  a  little  street  urchin  who, 
upon  being  caught  by  the  truant  officer,  gave  our  school  as  the 
school  which  he  had  attended.  Upon  reaching  the  classroom  the 
teiicher  was  asked  the  boy’s  record  at  school.  He  is  not  our 
child,”  said  Miss  W — ,  but  we  will  'be  very  glad  to  keep  him.” 
The  oliicer  turned  upon  the  boy  and  again  asked  where  he  had 
attended  school.  Here !  ”  said  the  boy.  Who  was  your 
teacher?”  ‘‘She  was,”  said  Oliver,  pointing  a  grimy  finger  at 
the  astonished  teacher.  This  w^as  too  much  for  both  teacher 
and  officer,  and  the  school  register  was  searched  but,  of  course, 
his  name  was  not  found  ui)on  it.  ^‘At  which  desk  did  you  sit?” 
was  next  asked.  Oliver  promptly  pointed  out  a  desk  in  the 
room.  Nothing  could  shake  his  story.  Finally  the  vexed 
official  placed  the  boy  into  the  seat  with  emphasis.  “Very  well, 
sit  there  then,”  said  he,  “  and  don’t  you  have  that  place  vacant 
a  day !  ”  And  Oliver  is  ours,  present  every  day  and  seemingly 
a  most  contented  child.  A  member  of  a  gang  of  small  boys,  he 
had  noticed  that  one  after  another  of  the  gang  had  drifted  to  our 
school  and  he  thought  this  must  be  a  place  of  sanctuary,  and  he 
placed  himself  at  our  mercy. 
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One  of  the  mothers  who  was  visited  said :  Please  you  keepa 
my  boy  in  your  school.  No  play  in  de  street.  He  lerna  good 
work  here.  When  he  maka  a  man,  he  erna  mucb  mon.  Not  little 
mon  like  his  fader!  ” 

The  children  have  grown  more  ambitious.  The  ItaliamAmeri- 
can  of  the  future  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  keeping  of  a  fruit- 
stand  or  bootblack’s  chair  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.,  A 
spirit  of  manliness  and  self-reliance  has  been  awakened,  and  it 
is  our  great  aim  to  cultivate  this  spirit.  Several  years  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  who  signed  himself  Jimmy’’  a  former 
pupil  of  one  of  our  schools.  The  letter  expressed  deep  gratitude 
for  what  had  been  done  for  the  writer  by  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  and  enclosed  ten  new  one  dollar  bills.  Since  then  he 
has  a  number  of  times  sent  money  for  a  special  treat,  always 
mentioning  that  it  is  a  token  of  love  and  appreciation.  In 
December  came  money  for  a  special  ice  cream  treat  for  the 
highest  class  and  a  letter  which  said  :  Please  say  to  the  children 
^  that  I  was  once  a  poor  little  streetsweeper.  With  the  pennies  I 
received  I  tried  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  sick  mother.  Your 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Dupuy,  found  me  and  upon  hearing  my 
story  provided  food  and  other  relief.  I  was  placed  in  a  school, 
and  when  my  poor  mother’s  death  left  me  homeless  and  alone 
in  the  world,  your  kind  Superintendent  found  for  me  shelter  and 
food.  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  him  for  this.”  Through  the 
knowledge  that  ‘‘  Jimmy  ”  gained  in  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
school,  and  the  kind  interest  of  his  new  friends,  he  was  able  to 
secure  and  fill  a  responsible  position  which  he  now  holds.  I  have 
never  seen  “Jimmy,”  but  I  know  that  he  is  an  appreciative  and 
noble  man. 

Last  week  a  former  pupil  called  to  see  me,  dressed  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  boy.  He  had  been  recently  promoted  to  public  school 
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and  I  thought  he  was  still  attending  there.  Poor  Pasquale !  He 
had  a  sad  story  to  tell.  My  mother  is  dying.  Miss  Schlegel,”  he 
said,  “  so  I  went  and  got  me  a  job.  We  have  two  new  babies  and 
Rocco  can’t  earn  enough  for  us  all.  We  are  so  many  now. 
(Rocco,  a  former  pupil  is  aged  fifteen  years;  Pasquale  fourteen 
3'ears.)  ^ly  father  hasn’t  been  home  in  a  good  many  weeks.  We 
must  earn  the  money  now.”  I  visited  the  family  and  found  the 
poor,  deserted  mother  sitting  up,  holding  a  sick  baby  in  her  arms. 
The  other  baby  was  lying  on  the  bed.  Katie,  aged  five  years, 
and  Agnes,  ageil  two,  were  lying  about  the  room.  Katie  was 
taking  care  of  her  mother.  The  twins  were  just  one  week  old. 
Mrs.  P.  had  had  no  medical  care  whatever  during  her  illness. 
A  kind-hearted  neighbor  had  given  her  assistance,  but  the  shock 
of  her  experience  with  the  sick  woman  prostrated  her  and  she 
is  now  herself  ill.  Mrs.  P.  expressed  grateful  thanks  for  what 
had  bren  done  for  her  and  her  children  at  school.  “  Rocco  so 
.good  now,  and  lhis(piale  too.  They  used  to  be  very  bad  boys. 
The  school  made  them  good.”  It  was  very  true.  Two  quite  im¬ 
possible  cases  these  boys  seemed,  but  patience,  love  and  interest 
in  their  doings  won  the  day,  and  already  they  have  shown  that 
they  have  much  that  is  noble  in  their  characters. 

In  another  home  visited  we  found  the  mother  and  a  new-born 
baby  occu])ying  the  only  bed.  There  were  no  sheets  or  blankets — 
just  a  few  old  clothes  for  covering..  Four  children  slept  huddled 
together  upon  a  bundle  of  rags  on  the  floor  of  a  dark  bedroom. 
This  was  in  December.  Blankets  and  other  relief  sent  from  the 
school  gave  unknown  comfort.  In  another  home  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl,  ;Mary  T — ,  has  been  the  sole  housekeeper  of  the  home  for 
several  months.  The  family  consists  of  father,  mother,  four 
children.  In  June  the  mother  became  suddenly  insane,  and 
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of  the  home  and  all  was  so  well  done — cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
mending — for  live  persons!  Her  mother  could  not  sew  and 
was  a  poor  cook,  so  ]Mary  had  to  learn  all  at  school.  In  a  letter 
to  me  she  says :  I’oor  mama’s  mind  is  very  bad.  She  has  spells. 
She  loved  us  when  she  was  well,  but  she  don’t  want  us  near  her 
now,  even  papa.  The  children  cry  for  mama  all  the  time.  It 
is  so  hard,  but  what  can  we  do?  We  must  take  it  as  Grod  sends 
it!  Papa  says  how  lucky  it  is  that  I  learned  to  cook,  sew,  and 
to  do  so  many  other  things  at  school,  for  now  we  can  keep  up 
our  home.” 

Think  of  it !  Children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
bread-winners  of  families  of  six  and  eight  persons!  Is  it  not 
terribly  sad?  And  does  it  not  prove  the  blessedness  of  our 
work,  when  children  of  such  tender  years  can  assume  such 
responsibilities  through  knowledge  gained  at  school?  Oiir 
loving  welcome  is  ever  ready,  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  make 
their  lives  useful  and  happy,  but  often  children  cannot  attend 
school  for  lack  of  shoes.  These  needs  we  wish  to  supply,  but 
the  demand  is  often  ver^^  great  and  our  funds  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  Aid  in  this  direction  will  be  most  gratefully  received. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  given  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Billings 
was  greatly  enjoyed,  our  one  regret  being  that  the  kind  donor 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  party  given  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Reynolds 
Brown  at  White  Plains  to  twenty-five  of  our  boys,  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  parW  given  by  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  were 
most  delightful  treats.  The  Christmas  festival  given  by  our  Board 
of  Ladies  was  a  splendid  success.  The  children  received  beautiful 
gifts  of  dresses,  boy’s  shirt  waists,  toys,  and,  oh,  the  joy  of 
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it,  each  girl  a  daintily  dressed  doll !  That  our  little  girls  might 
have  dolls  has  been  my  heart’s  wish  for  some  years,  but  the  good, 
warm  clothing  was  far  more  necessary,  and  we  had  not  funds 
enough  for  both.  Mrs.  Temple  Bowdoin’s  loving  thoughtfulness 
provided  the  dolls.  After  the  presents  had  been  distributed  a 
trick  man  ”  sent  us  b}"  our  good  friend  Mr.  Bogert,  gave  the 
children  a  mern^  hour. 

C/ 

Mrs.  George  Cabot  Ward  does  not  forget  the  children.  We  are 
gTateful  to  her  for  the  pretty  dresses  and  flannel  shirts  provided 
at  Christmas,  and  for  the  treat  of  cakes  on  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day.  To  Mr.  J.  R.  T.  McCarroll  and  the  Bethel  Presbyterian  Sun- 
da}'  School  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  we  extend  sincere  thanks  for  the 
si)lendid  case  of  gifts  at  Christmas.  To  all  other  friends  who  have 
aided  us  in  any  way  we  give  best  thanks,  and  we  hope  for  a  con¬ 


tinuance  of  their  interest. 

Children  enrolled  during  the  year .  502 

Average  attendance . 284 

Average  attendance  of  kindergarten .  110 

Basketry'  class  ‘ .  12 

Chair-caning .  12 

Venetian  ironwork .  12 

Cooking .  12 

Sewing .  56 

Hot  dinners  served .  33,491 

Sent  to  public  sc'hool .  76 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Bertha  Marie  Schlegel,  Principal. 
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CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Avenue  B  and  Phelps  Schools. 
Auxiliary  Board  of  Managers. 


Miss  Mabel  Irving  Jones,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Miss  Sofie  Shippen,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Cross,  Treasurer, 
6  Washington  Square. 

Mrs.  D.  Carroll  Harvey,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Miss  Josephine  Beeckman, 

Miss  E.  B.  Higginson, 

Mrs.  Hilborne  Roosevelt, 

Miss  M.  Schott, 

Miss  Emily  Cross,  Chairman 
Educational  Committee. 

Miss  E.  D.  Littell, 

Mrs.  Howard  Van  Senderin, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Stokes,  Chairmun 
Relief  Committee. 

Miss  Marie  Baldwin, 

Miss  Bliss, 

Miss  Eleanor  Erving, 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Pearson, 

Miss  Marian  Hague,  Chairman 
Girls’  Trade  Department 
Committee. 


Miss  Katherine  Day, 

Mrs.  Walton  Duane, 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Duane, 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Taylor. 

Teachers  Avenue  B  School. 

Miss  Van  de  Ventner, 

Miss  Mockridge, 

Mrs.  Spalding,  City  History. 
(Services  donated  by  History 
Club.) 

Miss  Curtis,  Embroidery.  (Ser¬ 
vices  donated  by  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Hunt.) 

Mrs.  Graham,  Superintendent 
of  Girls’  Trade  Department. 

Phelps  School. 

Miss  True, 

Miss  Grass, 

Mrs.  Crawford,  Trained  Nurse 
for  both  schools. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  progress  in  the  classes  for 
crippled  children  in  both  the  Avenue  B  and  Phelps  Schools.  In 
the  latter  school  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  class 
was  twice  that  of  the  piwious  year  and  the  class  for  cripples  in 
the  Phelps  School  was  only  started  in  January,  1902. 

The  Girls’  Trade  Department,  run  in  connection  with  the  Class 
for  Cripples  in  the  Avenue  B  School,  has  proved  very  successful, 
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This  department  is  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  older  girls 
some  trade  by  ^^dlich  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  is 
supported  by  the  Auxiliary  Board  of  Managers. 

The  girls  are  much  more  proficient  in  fine  needlework  and  in 
the  making  of  lamps,  candle  and  electric-light  shades  and  take  a 
greater  interest  in  their  work. 

The  classes  were  closed  early  in  the.  spring,  for  a  house  in  the 
country  was  offered  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  70  of  them 
were  sent,  under  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse,  to  enjoy  a  little 
country  life,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

Note. — The  Treasurer’s  Statement  and  List  of  Contributions 

will  be  given  in  the  Special  Report  of  the  Classes,  which  is  to  be 

issued  later.  Elizabeth  J.  Harvey, 

Secretary. 

The  Rhinelander  School,  No.  350  East  Eighty-eighth  Street. 

(Erected  in  1890  by  the  Misses  Rhinelander.) 

Crippled  Children. 

While  the  problem  of  self-support  has  not  yet  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved,  yet  we  have  discovered  ability  in  certain  branches 
among  some  of  our  cripples  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  such 
ability  may  be  turned  to  practical  use. 

So  manv  sad  stories  come  to  our  notice.  One  little  one  be- 

t/ 

longed  to  a  widow,  whose  only  means  of  support  was  washing; 
when  brought  to  what  she  called  her  home,  she  was  placed  on  a 
table  near  a  window,  there  to  await  her  mother’s  return  from 
her  daily  employment.  A  sad  home  coming  to  that  poor  mother, 
in  one  way,  yet,  as  she  often  said :  The  sight  of  that  sad  and 
patient  little  figure  gives  me  strength  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.” 
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Another  touching  incident  is  that  of  a  boy  whose  mind'  is 
affected  and  who  has  been  in  an  institution  for  several  years. 
Although  his  mother  is  a  janitress  yet,  she  has  always  grieved 
to  think  that  her  boy  was  not  home.  One  day  she  was  told  that 
there  was  now  a  school  where  her  boy  could  stay  all  day  and  be 
taught  and  receive  care  and  attention,  and  yet  he  could  be  home 
with  her  at  night,  and  without  waiting  to  properly  protect  her¬ 
self  from  the  winter’s  cold,  she  hastened  to  the  school  to  plead 
her  case  and  beg  admittance  for  her  boy.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
happiest  boys  in  our  school  and  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a 
mental  awakening. 

Another  little  boy,  whose  limbs  are  partially  paralyzed,  has 
developed  a  great  love  for  sewing  and  embroidery.  Having  no 
mother  to  care  for  him  or  guide  him,  he.  stays  with  us  until  the 
last  trip  made  by  the  wagonette  and  spends  his  leisure  hours 
making  a  little  bag  for  papa’s  slippers  ”  or  a  little  embroidered 
piece  for  papa’s  table.” 

We  feel  particularly  encouraged  in  our  work  among  our  de¬ 
fective  children;  we  have  found  only  one  totally  hopeless  child. 
Many  that  appeared  to  us  at  first  almost  idiotic,  have,  by  kind 
and  patient  training,  shown  considerable  mental  and  moral  im¬ 
provement  ;  by  improving  the  morals  of  these,  unfortunate  beings 
we  feel  we  are  accomplishing  a  work  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
child,  but  to  the  entire  world.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  moral  training  among  this  particular  class  of  children, 
many  of  whom  would  not  now  be  so  sadly  afflicted  had  they 
received  moral  training  at  home. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  mother  of  a  boy  we  just 
admitted  into  our  class  for  mentally  defective  children,  is  but 
one  instance  of  gratitude,  expressed  by  parents : 
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“Oct.  16,  1903. 

“  Dear  Friend  : 

“  Miss  Stackpole  i  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  Kindness  in 

takening  my  boy  C - in  if  you  did  not  take  him  his  Farther 

was  going  to  send  him  far  away  to  Syracuse  and  that  would 
brake  my  poor  heart  may  god  bless  you  for  your  Kindness  to  my 
boy  may  he  be  able  to  learn  more  than  ever  before  i  am  happy 
when  my  child  can  be  coming  home  every  day  to  me 

“  From  yours 
“  Friend 

^^Mrs.  0 - 

For  the  past  year  our  cripples  have  enjoyed  a  drive  through 
Central  park  once  a  week,  each  teacher  accompanying  her  class 
and  explaining  to  them  all  points  of  interest  and  taking  this 
opportunity  to  teach  Nature.  Should  any  one  like  to  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  happiness,  let  him  be  at  our  school  as  these  little  ones  are 
getting  ready  for  their  weekly  drive;  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
formities  and  repulsive  faces  are  forgotten,  and  only  the  pinched 
little  features  brightened  up  with  happiness  are  remembered. 

For  the  means  to  support  this  noble  charity  we  are  indebted 
to  Miss  E.  Watson.  To  her  these  poor  little  ones  owe  their 
happiness  at  Xmas;  clothing,  toys,  etc.,  were  generously  given 
by  her  and  nothing  was  spared  to  bring  sunshine  into  these  dark 
little  lives. 

Through  the  Tribune  Sunshine  Society  our  little  ones  were  the 
recipients  of  several  pretty  and  useful  gifts.  Mrs.  Hayes^  little 
band  of  mission  workers  in  New  Haven  have  brought  much  sun¬ 
shine  to  our  little  ones.  Our  cripples  sent  specimens  of  their 
work  to  a  school  for  Indian  children  in  the  West  and  received  in 
turn,  specimens  of  their  work  which  afforded  our  children  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  pleasure. 
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To  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  we  are  indebted  for  a  gift  of 
money  to  be  sent  us  annually  and  to  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  we 
are  indebted  for  his  generous  Xmas  donation.  We  also  owe 
gratitude  to  Miss  Dyer,  Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss  Lilianthal,  Miss 
Dorothy  Steele,  Mr.  Huyler  and  Needlework  Guild  for  their 
generous  contributions.  To  Mrs.  J.  Allebone  we  are  particularly 
indebted  for  her  endless  deeds  of  charity ;  to  make  our  little 
cripples  happy  is  her  aim  in  life,  in  which  she  has  proven  most 
successful. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

K.  Rea  Stackpole, 

Principal. 

Henrietta  Industrial  School,  No.  225  West  Sixty-third  Street,  Near 

Eleventh  Avenue. 

(Established  by  a  Friend  in  Minnesota  and  by  Messrs.  A.  Blair 

Thaw  and  D.  Willis  James.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

'  Last  winter  was  unusually  hard  for  every  one,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  coal,  and  many  of  our  families  were  in  a  sad  condition. 
Our  children  come  from  homes  which  are  often  destitute  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  The  strikes  have  much  to  do  with  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  homes.  The  laborer  is  poorly 
paid,  and  when  out  of  work  or  when  sickness  comes,  nothing  has 
been  saved,  so  there  are  no  resources  to  fall  back  upon.  The 
father  often  gets  discouraged  and  drowns  his  care  in  drink,  which 
means  so  much  more  suffering  for  the  family. 

The  father  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  families  was  taken  ill  and 
sent  to  the  hospital.  The  mother,  a  delicate  woman  and  janitress 
of  the  house,  worked  very  hard  and  was  taken  ill.  Two  boys  and 
a  girl  attended  school.  The  boys  were  often  late  and  frequently 
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absent  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  When  visiting  the  family 

• 

we  found  that  the  boys,  aged  ten  and  twelve,  not  only  nursed  their 
mother,  but  did  the  washing,  scnibbed  the  stairs  and  halls  on 
Saturdays,  and  every  day  dressed  their  little  sister  and  sent  her 
to  school.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  this  family.  I  well 
remember  the  day  when  AndireAV  came  to  tell  me  his  mother  was 
able  to  walk.  He  said :  She  went  out  with  me  to-day,  and 
leaned  on  my  arm.” 

It  is  through  the  kindl}'  interest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thaw  and  Mrs. 
G.  G.  Wheelock  that  we  are  able  to  help  many  of  the  worthy  poor. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Gerry’s  Christmas  appropriation  is  a  great  blessing. 

« 

The  money  is  used  chiefly  for  shoes,  clothing  and  food. 

Out  Truant  and  Carpentry  Classes  are  supported  through  the 
benevolence  of  Miss  Bruce.  We  have  a  fine  class  in  carpentry. 
The  boys  are  greatly  interested  and  their  work  is  a  credit  to  their 
teacher.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Osborn  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Blair  Thaw  for  their  support  of  the  class  in  cookery.  This 
feature  of  our  work  is  a  great  help  to  our  girls  and  they  are  eager 
to  join  the  class.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Blair  Thaw  provide  for  the 
warm  dinners,  which  mean  so  much  to  our  children,  many  of  whom 

do  not  have  any  other  wholesome  meal. 

*> 

Our  little  ones  enjoyed  their  usual  Christmas  dinner  and  tree 
through  the  generosity  of  our  friends,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  Mrs. 
A.  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Henry  Potter,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Wheelock,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Holt,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  G.  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Webster, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Blair  Thaw.  Mrs.  Thaw’s  little  daughter 
made  a  special  donation  of  toys  to  the  kindergarten  class. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Smith,  The  West  End 
(V>llegiate  Guild,  Mrs.  Potter,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Webster,  a 
number  of  our  boys  enjoyed  two  weeks  at  the  Boys’  Camp.  • 
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We  are  grateful  to  all  of  the  kind  friends  who  have  helped  and 


encouraged  us  in  our  work. 

Children  enrolled  during  the  year .  976 

Daily  average  attendance .  454 

Class  for  cripples .  52 


Kespectfully  submitted, 

Emm!  O.  Meeker, 

Principal. 

Crippled  Children's  Classes  in  the  Henrietta  School. 
(Supported  in  part  by  Miss  Spence’s  School  Society.) 

Officers. 

Miss  Amy  Ellis,  President.  Miss  Natalie  Munde,  Yicc-Prcs. 

Miss  Dorothea  Draper,  Sec.  Miss  Alice  Agnew,  Treasurer. 

\ 

Directors. 

Miss  Anita  Peabody,  Miss  Catherine  Dodge, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Dominick. 

-The  second  year  of  the  class  for  crippled  children  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Spence’s  School  Society,  has  been 
interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  full  of  encouragement.  About 
fifty-two  children  remained  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  good.  In  spite  of  their  disabilities, 
the  children  are  always  cheerful  and  most  appreciative  of  the 
school  and  the  hot  dinners.  During  the  year,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  very  efficient  trxiined  nurse,  the  appearance  of  the  little  ones 
improved  decidedly,  children  and  mothers  cooperating  with  the 
nurse  in  her  efforts  to  teach  them  cleanliness,- and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  attending  the  clinics  and  hospitals  regu¬ 
larly.  Physical  improvement  has  been  marked  in  several  cases. 

0 

The  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  mothers  were  most  encourag- 
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ing,  the  women  coming  together  to  sew,  chat  and  drink  a  social 
cup  of  tea. 

And  this  year,  owing  to  our  enlarged  rooms,  a  sewing  and  trade 
class  for  the  older  girls  has  been  successfully  started. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  the  loan  of  an  old  farmhouse 
at  St.  Janies,  L.  I.,  was  secured  rent  free  for  July,  August  and 
the  first  part  of  September.  Sufficient  money  was  finally  raised 
to  keep  thirty  children  there’  during  this  time,  under  the  care  of 
the  trained  nurse  and  an  assistant.  In  a  few  special  cases  the 
child  was  kept  for  the  entire  ten  weeks.  But  the  majority  went 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  the  house  being  only  large  enough  to 
accommodate  ten  children  at  once. 

Thus  in  spite  of  some  discouragements,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
mucli  happiness  has  been  given  to  these  little  cripples,  and  that 
our  efforts  to  educate  and  train  them  to  some  degree  of  usefulness 
will  not  be  witliout  results. 

Amy  Ellis, 

President. 


Italian  School,  156  Leonard  Street. 

(Erected  in  1874  by  the  Messrs.  Fabbri  and  others.) 

Not  only  do  we  assist  the  children  but  visit  them  at  their  homes 
in  order  to  obtain  a  closer  insight  into  their  domestic  life,  and 
many  are  the  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel  given  to  the 
parents  by  the  teachers  who  strive  to  make  the  child  a  connecting 
link  between  the  home  and  the  school,  knowing  that  if  they  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  child  the  stronger  infiuence  will  they  have 
upon  the  parent,  as  in  the  following  case.  xV  little  girl  who  was 
kept  at  home  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  illness  of  her  mother, 
wrote  the  following-  note  to  her  teacher,  which  is  given  in  the 
child’s  own  words : 
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Dear  Mrs.  M - : 

I  write  you  and  tell  you  that  my  mother  is  sick  and  that  is  why 
I  am  late  every  morning,  you  know  the  w’ork  my  mother  is  gO't  to 
do.  I  have  to  do  it  because  she  is  sick.  She  wants  me  to  leave 
school  because  my  father  does  not  work.  She  says  she  is  sorry 
for  me  to  leave  school,  but  she  is  so  sick  she  maybe  will  not  be 
better  so  I  must  help  a  little. 

Giloema  G - . 

The  ambition  and  desire  of  many  of  our  Italian  parents  is  to 
have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write  letters  to  their 
friends,  for  so  little  education  have  they  that  many  of  them  are 
unable  to  read  in  Italian  or  even  w^rite  their  own  names,  and 
realizing  their  own  lack  of  knowledge  are  desirous  of  giving  their 
children  advantages  which  were  denied  them. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  public  schools  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  placing  our  promotions.  We  endeavor  to  keep 
in  touch  with  our  graduates,  and  to  know  which  school  they 
attend. 

■  A  medical  inspector  visits  the  school  every  morning,  and  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  given  by  the  nurse  we  are  able  to 
alleviate  and  cure  many  cases  of  sickness  which  otherwise  might 
prove  serious. 

During  the  past  year  we  lost  by  death  our  generous  patron, 
Mrs.  Egisto  Fabbri,  \vffio  for  so  many  years  provided  hot  dinners 
for  the  children.  We  sincerely  hope  that  her  mantle  ”  has  fallen 
on  those  who  will  continue  this  greatly  needed  charity. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Morgan  for  her  thoughtfulness  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  Christmas  dolls' for  our  girls,  as  she  has  done  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Morosini  donated  a  generous  amount  to  help  make  our 
Christmas  entertainment  a  fairy  land  to  our  little  ones.  He  also 
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donated  a  sum  of  money  to  the  drum  corps  of  the  school  which 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  boys.  And  to  all  others  who  had  a 
kind  thought  for  their  less  fortunate  fellow-beings  we  offer  our 
grateful  acknowledgments  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  our 
friends  will  not  become  wearied  in  well-doing.’’ 


Children  enrolled  during  year .  982 

On  register  October  1st .  538 

Daily  average  attendance .  505 

Average  attendance  in  kindergarten .  117 

Number  of  meals  supplied .  19,155 

Children  sent  to  public  school .  141 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Eleanor  E.  Staats, 

Principal. 

Italian  Evening  School,  156  Leonard  Street. 

Let  me  ask  our  good  friends  to  join  me  in  a  visit  to  the  places 
of  business  of  the  men  who  were  once  boys  in  our  school.  Let 
us  see  what  our  work  has  done  for  them.  Here  are  machinists, 
printers,  editors,  doctors,  teachers,  grocers  and  others,  all  doing 
well,  and  all  ready  to  freely  acknowledge  the  assistance  received 
from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  their  early  years ;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English,  and  the  common  school  branches  of  study  gave 
them  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  their  business 
possibilities,  until  time  and  experience  brought  success. 

One  young  man  who  is  now  in  the  Normal  University,  taking  a 
course  of  training  with  the  idea  in  view  of  becoming  a  teacher, 
writes  me  as  follows :  When  I  look  back  to  those  dark  davs  in 
my  life  before  1  came  under  the  influence  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Italian  school,  and  compare  them  with  the  later  and  better  days 
when  my  teachers  had  taught  me  to  look  higher  than  I  had  ever 
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(lone  befo're,  and  to  abandon  the  old  life  for  one  of  purer,  nobler 
aspect,  I  feel  a®  if  I  could  never  be  thankful  enough  for  all  they 
did  for  me,  and  I  wiant  to  do  all  !  can  to  help  my  countrymen  to 
a  better  way  of  living  as  a  slight  return  for  the  blessing  I  have 
received.’’  Thus  we  see  the  result  of  our  labors.  The  seed 
planted  so  many  years  ago  is  bearing  good  fruit,  and  we  rejoice 
accordingly. 

Many  of  these  boys  and  young  men  came  to  us  upon  their  first 
arrival  in  this  country.  iStrangers  in  a  strange  land.  So  grate¬ 
ful  and  deeply  appreciative  are  they  all  of  the  good  received  by 
them  through  the  schools  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  that  they 
are  now  working  earnestly,  and  with  the  firm  determination  to 
establish  another  Italian  school  under  the  care  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  for  the  children  of  “  Little  Italy  ”  in  Harlem. 

Come  with  me  to  the  homes  of  those  newly  arrived  here.  Now 

/ 

we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  rag-pickers.  For  many  new 
arrivals  find  this  the  only  business  they  can  engage  in  at 
first. 

The  rooms  are  small;  the  family  usually  large;  every  available 
spot  is  piled  high  with  filthy  rags  and  papers.  These  are  sorted 
and  baled  and  removed  to  make  room  for  other  piles.  The  family 
sleeps  and  eats  amidst  this  litter,  and  knows  no  other  home  than 
these  ill-smelling  and  dirty  rooms. 

Our  next  call  will  be  upon  the  sweat-shop  workers,  equally  as 
miserable  as  the  last  mentioned,  but  a  little  less  wretched  in  their 
surroundings  it  may  be.  Here  the  piles  are  of  clothing,  new,  and 
therefore  clean.  The  rooms  are  small  and  ill-ventilated,  however. 
The  entire  family  is  busy  al:  work.  Children  of  six  are  pulling 
out  bastings,  others  a  year  or  two  older  are  sewing  on  buttons. 
All  these  children  we  must  rescue — the  rag-pickers’  little  ones  and 
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those  who  strain  eyes  and  -backs  working  at  trousers  and  coat¬ 
making.  Our  school  must  get  these  children  into  its  rooms,  where 
fresh  air  and  proper  food  and  clothing  are  by  no  means  the  least 
of  What  we  must  provide  for  them. 

Once  more  we  will  start  out  upon  a  visit,  this  time  to  see  what 
becomes  of  the  young  girls  who  work  all  day  in  factories.  What 
are  their  homes  like?  Can  they  find  there  the  recreation,  the 
little  pleasure  they  long  for,  after  the  hard  day’s  work  is  done? 
Hardly.  The  rooms  are  like  all  the  others  we  have  visited',  in 
that  they  are  small  and  crowded  with  people.  The  father  and 
mother  are  there,  and  the  many  sisters  and  brothers,  and  probably 
several  boarders  as  well.  There  is  no  place  to  sit  down  to  read, 
no  inducement  to  engage  in  any  pleasant  occupation.  The  young 
girl  groTvs  lestless  and  is  eager  to  get  out  into  the  street  where 
there  are  attractions  of  many  kinds.  She  must  be  guided  and 
helped,  or  she  will  go  astray,  through  her  very  natural  desire  for 
recreation  and  a  good  time.  We  will  invite  her  to  our  school, 
where  bright,  cheerful  classrooms  and  pleasant  and  congenial 
occupations  will  give  her  the  change  she  needs.  She  comes  gladly 
and  stays  willinglj",  and  leaves  us  when  she  must  with  great 
reluctance.  1  am  reminded  of  one  restless  girl  whose  nervous 
activity  found  vent  in  many  little  deeds  not  really  bad',  but  requir¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  her  teacher,  who  frequently  found  it  necessaiy 
to  detain  her  after  school  for  a  quiet,  confidential  talk.  At  length 
the  teacher  asked  the  girl  one  day  why  she  continually  broke  her 
promises  to  do  better ;  why  she  compelled  her  teacher  to  keep  her 
after  school  so  often.  The  girl  broke  down  and  said,  I  know 
you  think  I  am  a  very  bad  girl,  1  do  not  mean  to  be,  but  when  1 
do  anything  wrong  and  you  keep  me  in,  you  always  put  your 
arms  around  me  and  pet  me,  and-  tell  me  you  love  me,  and  some- 
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times  you  kiss  me.  I  want  to  be  loved ;  I  want  to  be  kissed,  no 
one  else  loves  me  or  kisses  me.  1  do  naughty  things  just  because  I 
know  you  will  tell  me  you  love  me;  no  one  else  is  so  kind  to 
me  as  you  are.’’  When  asked  if  her  mother  did  not  love  her,  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said,  “  perhaps  so,  I  don’t  know;  she 
has  no  time  to  tell  me  so;  if  she  does,  she  never  puts  her  arms 
around  me;  she  pushes  me  aside  if  I  go  near  her;  she  must  work 
hard  all  the  time.”  And  so  this  starving  little  soul  was  led 
into  misconduct  simply  that  she  might  be  fed  with  the  love  her 
heart  so  craved. 

If  a  girl  has  been  forced  to  go  to  work  very  early  in  life,  as 
many  have  been,  we  place  her  in  a  grade  class  Tvhere  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reading  and  writing  will  be  increased.  If  she  has  already 
been  able  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
studies  to  answer  her  needs  in  life,*  we  instruct  her  in  dressmak¬ 
ing,  millinery  and  cooking,  with  lessons  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing  and  embroidery  and  crocheting  also. 

We  do  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the  boys,  who,  like  their  sisters, 
seek  amusement  outside  the  place  called  home,  after  their  day’s 
work  is  done.  Our  bovs  have  lessons  in  Venetian  iron'  work  and 
basketry,  and  enjoy  it  all  immensely. 

While  we  have  been  visiting  together,  we  have  noted  the  need 
of  other  branches  of  industrial  training  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  children.  One  particular  branch  is  cobbling.  I 
wish  to  enter  an  earnest  plea  for  a  class  in  this  very  important 
trade  to  our  poor  people.  Many  are  the  shoes  that  are  worn  out, 
and  many  are  the  hard-earned  pennies  that  must  be  spent  for 
mending  the  shoes  that  cannot  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  If  we 
could  find  some  interested  friend  willing  to  support  a  class  in 
cobbling,  the  result  would  amply  repay  him  for  his  generosity. 
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Money  could  be  saved,  and  money  earned  by  those  able  to  mend 
the  shoes  of  liis  family  or  neighbors. 

We  will  now  enter  the  school  building  and  see  for  ourselves 
what  is  being  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy  ones 
of  the  Five  l^oiiits.  Not  only  do  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
attend  these  classes,  but  the  older  men,  who  are  willing  to  stand 
in  the  crowded  classrooms  an  entire  evening,  when  all  seats  are 
taken,  in  order  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  aid 
them  ill  their  daily  Avork  of  bread  winning.  For  these  eager 
students,  we  have  teachers  Avho  are  able  to  translate  for  them  all 
English  words  into  Italian,  that  they  may  more  readily  compre¬ 
hend  their  meaning.  It  is  a  method  of  great  value  and  of  most 
satisfactory  results. 

We  are  great ly  indebted  to  the  Italian  (lovernment  for  pro¬ 


viding  means  for  instruction  in  the  pure  Italian  language  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  it.  The  Italian  language  class  is  always 
well  attended,  and  the  lessons  prove  of  especial  interest  and 
value  to  tlu)se  who  before  attending  it  are  obliged  to  pay  profes¬ 
sional  letter-writers  from  1(1  to  25  cents  to  write  or  read  letters 
for  them. 

Our  girls  who  Avork  thi'ough  the  day,  and  Avho  have  outgroAvn 
the  graded  classes,  are  eager  to  join  the  sewing  or  cooking  classes, 
Avhere  they  are  trained  to  jirepare  Avholesome  and  palatable  food 
for  the  familv  at  home  at  a  minimum  cost  of  materials.  The 
next  room  contains  a  group  of  busy,  interested  girls,  some  at 
Avork  at  machines,  others  hemming  or  seaming  by  hand.  While 
as  a  relief  from  this  less  attractiA^e  AVork,  we  find  others  engaged 
in  embroidery,  crocheting  or  darning  lace.  At  frequent  intervals 
during  the  season,  they  are  given  dances,  teas  or  musical  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  this  brings  to  our  vieAV  the  social  side  of  school 


life  here. 
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The  boys  and  girls  who  have  tiiese  pleasant  affairs  to  look 
forward  to  are  less  likely  to  go  to  dance  halls  or  other  question¬ 
able  resorts.  Teachers  always  suiiervise  these  social  meetings. 
JiCssons  in  deportment  are  quietly  given  wherever  needed,  and 
little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  conduct  of  boys  and  girls  who 
attend.  Sometimes  it  is  a  dance,  a  masque  dance,  or  apron  and 
necktie  party.  Again  it  is  a  tea,  given  by  the  girls  of  the  cooking 
class  to  mothers  and  friends  or  to  the  club  boys.  The  great  event 
of  the  season  is  the  musical  entertainment  of  the  spring,  when  a 
cantata  is  sung  and  acted  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hall  is 
thronged  with  their  relatives  and  friends,  who  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
all  that  is  offered  to  them  at  this  time. 

The  older  boys  have  a  well-appointed  gymnasium,  and  spend 
many  happy  hours  exercising  here.  We  have  this  past  season 
inaugurated  a  smoking-room,  quite  an  innovation  in  school  life, 
but  it  has  proved  of  much  importance.  It  was  found  that  the 
larger  boys  were  many  of  them  already  smokers,  and  they  would 
stay  on  the  street  or  go  to  saloons  for  the  sake  of  a  smoke. 
Home  there  were  who  would  try  a  surreptitious  smoke  in  the 
dressing-room  of  the  gymnasium,  and  when  in  danger  of  being 
detected  by  the  principal  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium  would  try  to  hide  qy  throw  away  their  half  smoked  cigarette, 
thus  running  a  great  risk  of  setting  the  building  on  fire.  Since 
the  smoking-room  has  been  established,  the  boys  sit  there  com¬ 
fortably,  reading  papers,  playing  games  of  checkers  or  dominoes, 
.  and  contentedly  smoking  pipes,  Avith  e\fident  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  accorded  them.  It  has  been  possible  for  the  principal 
to  talk  Avith  these  boys  on  the  subject  of  smoking,  and  much  good 
has  undoubtedly  been  done  by  breaking  up  the  cigarette  habit 
among  them.  Since  they  icill  smoke  someAvhere,  let  them  do  so 
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here  where  we  can  reach  them  with  good  advice  and  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  this  great  work  of  our  requires 
ample  means  to  carry  it  on,  and  our  fear  is  that  we  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  nj)  much  of  it  unless  we  can  receive  necessary 
assistance  from  jicrsons  able  and  willing  to  aid  us.  The  expense 
of  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  millineiw,  Venetian  iron,  bas¬ 
ketry,  etc.,  etc.,  are  veiw  great;  without  materials,  no  work  can  be 
done. 

The  Tribune  Sunshine  Society  has  earned  our  grateful  thanks  by 
many  welcome  gifts  of  fresh  flowers,  books,  games,  pictures,  etc. 

Our  friend,  Mrs.  Walton,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  remembered 
us  with  gifts  of  small  sums  of  money  to  bin’  comforts  for  our 
most  need.y  or  sick  families,  also  she  has  Sent  letters  full  of  help 
and  encouragement  which  have  cheered  us  on  our  way. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Mangano,  who  so  kindly  brought  to  the 
school  one  night  last  fall  a  payty  of  musical  friends  who  enter¬ 
tained  us  for  an  hour  or  more  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
wliich  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
were  assembled  fer  the  occasion. 

A  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  ])rovided  for  the  girls  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  class  by  the  rector  of  St.  Agues  chapel,  and  they  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  this  delightful  treat. 


Number  of  children  enrolled .  1,085 

Average  attendance .  338 

Cooking  class  .  15 

Sewing  class .  25 

Dressmaking  class .  15 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Louise  E.  Weygandt, 

Principal. 
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East  Side  School,  No.  287  East  Broadway. 

(Erected  in  1880  by  Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe.) 

We  had  a  number  of  Mother's  meetings  during  the  year,  which 
we  made  a  social  feature,  bringing  us  in  close  touch  with  the 
mothers,  and  when  at  all  possible,  giving  them  the  help  and  advice 
needed.  All  help  given  received  its  equivalent  in  work,  making 
them  self-respecting.  Only  after  a  thorough  investigation  is  help 
given.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  visits  were  made  by  the 
visitor  during  the  year.  We  were  compelled  in  a  number  of  cases, 
to  send  food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  and  a  nurse  to  care  for  the 
children,  until  mother  or  father  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
work. 

A  family,  where  the  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  abused  the 
family,  the  mother  worked  at  school,  until  ill-health  prevented. 
In  that  case  we  paid  the  rent,  until  she  was  strong  enough  to 
work.  She  was  compelled  to  have  her  husband  arrested,  as  he 
did  not  provide  in  any  way  for  his  family,  and  at  one  time  almost 
killed  the  oldest  boy. 

In  another  case,  the  mother  had  been  deserted',  the  little  girls 
worked  after  school,  and  in  that  way,  earned  their  clothing  and 

shoes.  During  the  mother^s  illness  we  paid  the  rent.  We  are 

« 

called  upon  constantly  to  assist  some  case,  and  do  it  immediately, 
as  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  permit.  One  very  kind  friend 
provided  coal  for  a  very  large  number  of  families  last  winter. 
Without  this  help  great  suffering  would  have  been  the  result. 

Hot  dinners,  twice  a  week,  with  milk  on  the  other  days  of  the 
Aveek,  are  provided  by  Mr.  Steward.  The  mothers  work,  and  the 
children  would  have  to  go  dinnerless  without  our  provision  for 
them.  This  ever  thoughtful  friend  also  provided  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  treat  for  our  children. 
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Oiir  truant  class,  known  as  ‘the  steward  class,  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  work  last  3  ear.  The\^  are  especially  adept  in 
manual  work.  They  celebrated  their  Steward  Day  with  a  visit 
to  the  circus.  On  that  occasion  they  wore  their  new  uniforms, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  The  boys  are  still  very  faithful  in 
their  care  of  the  conservatory.  All  plants  donated  will  be  well 
tended  and  thankfully  received.  Fort}"  were  admitted  to  the 
class  during  the  year,  seventeen  are  still  on  the  register,  eight 
are  working,  four  were  sent  to  institutions,  eleven  Avent  to  Public 
School.  Our  aim  is  to  advance  the  boy  two  or  three  grades,  and 
return  him  to  public  school,  if  the  parent  can  afford  to  educate 
him,  if  not,  we  keep  the  boys  until  the}^  are  old  enough  to  get 
their  Avorking  papers.  At  one  time  this  year  out  of  a  class  of 
eighteen,  fourteen  had  i)reviouslA’  been  arrested  on  some  charge, 
I)riucipally  stealing. 

A  class  in  cobbling  aa  us  a  great  help,  as  the  boys  repaired  the 
shoes,  which  needed  repairing,  so  that  man}'  pairs  lasted  a  few 
Aveeks  longer.  That  Ave  found  a  great  help.  One  boy  now  has 
a  position  in  a  shoe  shop  and  receives  |2.50  a  week. 

Carpentry  under  a  special  instructor,  enabled  the  boys  to  turn 
•out  some  very  nice  pieces  of  useful  furniture. 

A  class  in  machine  seAving  helj)ed*the  girls  to  take  positions 
In  factories.  One  very  kind  friend  makes  room  in  his  factory 
for  our  girls  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  work.  Instruction 
in  sea\'ing,  darning,  buttonhole  making  is  given.  Basket  weaving 
and  Venetian  iron  work  were  taught.  Colonel  Kenyon  drills  the 
boys  one  afternoon  a  Aveek ;  and  one  evening  of  the  week  he  meets 
the  graduates. 

^fost  heartily  Ave  thank  the  folloAving  kind  patrons :  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Auchmunty,  Mrs.  J.  Sinclaire  Armstrong,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cut- 
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ting,  Mrs.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Miss  Laura  J.  Edwards,  Mr.  Cyrus  J. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  William  Mitcbell,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scbiff,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Steward,  Miss  Mary  M.  White,  and  the  Misses  Wilson. 


Children  enrolled .  1,064 

Average  attendance  during  the  year .  587 

On  register  October  1,  1903 .  672 

In  the  kindergarten .  119 

In  the  sewing  classes .  150 

In  whittling  classes .  24 

In  ironwork .  24 

In  carpentry  class .  12 

In  cooking  class .  36 

In  cobbling  class .  24 

In  basket  work . 12 

Children  sent  to  public  school .  316 


Kespectfully  submitted), 

Alice  M.  Hill, 

Prinoipal. 

The  German  Industrial  School,  No.  272  Second  Street. 

(Established  in  1859  by  Messrs.  O.  Ottendorper,  Wm.  Aupermann, 
Julius  Hess,  Louis  Windmuller  and  others.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

Our  school  is  composed  of  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Italian,  Bohemian,  and  Roumanian  children,  and  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  are  Hebrews.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  some 
of  these  foreign  people  know  about  taking  care  of  their  children. 
Last  week  we  found  a  little  girl  in  a  wet  dress.  She  told  us  she 
had  washed  it  that  morning,  and  having  no  ‘‘other  dress,’’  had 
put  it  on  and  come  to  school.  It  was  a  cool  morning;  she  had 
only  one  thin  garment  under  her  dress.  I  fitted  her  with  nice 
warm  outing-flannel  underclothing  and  a  dress.  She  is  thin  and 
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stoops  badly.  She  says  she  never  went  to  school  in  Russia,  but 
worked  at  beads.  Our  visiting  doctor  advised  us  to  take  her  to 
Dr.  Saver,  at  Bellevue,  to  correct  her  deformities.  He  said  she 
must  have  had  some  terrible  sickness  that  left  her  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  She  said,  Yes,  I  was  sick  six  months  that  I  no  walk  and 
no  talk.’^  We  are  hoping  for  the  best  for  her  and  that  her 
mother  will  take  better  care  of  her.  A  great  many  children  are 
brought  to  us  before  they  learn  to  speak  English.  To  such 
individual  attention  is  given.  They  soon  learn  to  speak  and  read 
and  are  passed  on  to  the  public  schools. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  see  how  young  these  children  begin 
to  bear  the  family  burdens.  Many  of  them  really  have  no  child¬ 
hood.  One  little  girl  entered  as  six  years  old,  but  looking 
younger,  came  to  the  school  with  a  bad  finger.  On  questioning 
her  we  learned  that  she  had  run  a  sliver  under  her  nail  while 
scrubbing  the  hall.  On  further  questioning,  it  was  learned  that 
it  was  her  work  to  do  the  scrubbing,  while  her  sister,  eight  years 
of  age,  does  the  sweei)ing  and  dish-washing.  The  mother  is  a 
widow  and  supports  her  three  children  by  washing. 

A  teacher  called  to  see  why  little  seven-year-old  Lillie  was 
absent.  She  was  found  sweeping  the  room;  the  broom  handle 
extended  a  long  way  above  her  head.  Her  father  died,  insane, 
two  years  ago,  and  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  at  six  in  the 
morning.  Little  Lillie  takes  care  of  the  other  two  children  and 
keeps  the  home  in  order.  The  mother  wmshes  the  children’s 
.clothing  at  night  and  makes  over  clothing  that  is  given  to  her. 

Sickness,  loss  of  employment  or  desertion  of  the  bread-winner 
has  caused  much  suffering  among  our  families,  but  when  the  food 
runs  short  and  the  children  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  to  school 
without  breakfast,  we  come  to  their  assistance.  The  children 
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are  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  and  groceries  and  coal  are 
sent  to  the  parents  to  tide  them  over  their  misfortune. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  J.  M.  White  for  supplying 
the  means  to  feed  and  clothe  so  many  needy  ones,  and  Mr.  James 
Speyer  for  the  bountiful  Christmas  dinner;  also  Mr.  Cutting,  the 
Misses  Williams,  Mrs.  Horton  and  the  kind  friends  who  came 
to  amuse  the  children  at  the  Christmas  entertainment. 


Number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year .  378 

Daily  average  attendance .  216 

Number  of  meals  served .  28,376 

Number  in  sewing  classes .  87 

In  manual  training  classes .  36 


Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  Robertson, 

Principal. 

The  Lord  Memorial  School,  Nos.  173  and  175  Rivington  Street. 

/ 

(Reestablished  in  1893  in  memory  of  J.  Couper  Lord  and  George 

DE  Forest  Lord  by  their  friends.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

At  the  annual  inspection  of  our  school  by  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  last  year,  our  teachers  received  excellent  marks,  and' 
were  highly  commended  for  their  methods  of  instruction  and 
quality  of  work.  He  said  he  thought  we  deserved  better  accom- 
modations,  and  he  wished  he  might  see  us  in  a  new  building. 
Me  hear  very  good  reports  from  the  children  promoted  by  us  to 

the  public  schools.  Three  of  ours  stood  the  highest  in  a  class  of 
forty-seven. 

A  mother  came  to  me  one  day  with  a  beaming  face,  saying :  I 

have  good  news !  I  am  so  happy !  My  Jessie  has  won  a  prize.’^  On 
questioning  her  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  that  her 
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daughter,  one  of  our  former  pupils,  now  in  the  grammar  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  school,  had  received  one  of  the  New  York 
Times’  Medals  for  her  Essa^'  on  the  History  of  New  York  City/^ 
The  daughter  came  to  show  us  the  medal  and  the  essay.  She  said 
she  was  glad  it  was  a  medal  instead  of  money,  for  the  former  she 
could  always  keep,  while  the  latter  would  have  to  be  spent,  as  her 
family  were  really  very  destitute.  Her  widowed  mother  has  a 
hard  struggle  to  keep  her  in  school,  and  were  it  not  for  the  help 
obtained  from  us  from  time  to  time,  would  be.  unable  to  do  so. 

During  the  Jewish  holidays  we  have  many  visits  from  our  old 

pupils  who  are  now  working.  They  take  that  opportunity  of 

coming  back  to  the  old  school,  which  they  remember  with  evident 

pleasure.  A  fine,  manly  young  fellow  came  in  to  see  me  this  fall, 

who  was  among  our  first  pupils  in  this  building.  He  expressed 

gratitude  for  what  the  school  had  done  for  him  and  his  family 

when  they  were  in  need.  His  ambition  is  to  become  wealthy  in 

\ 

order  that  he  may  do  good.  He  said,  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able 
to  write  out  my  check  for  |200,000  to  give  you  a  new  building.’^ 
He  pointed  out  the  desk  at  Avhich  he  used  to  sit,  and  asked  as  a 
favor,  should  the  desk  ever  be  taken  aAvay,  to  have  the  top  of  it 
saved  for  him,  so  many  pleasant  recollections  clustered  around  it. 
His  affection  for  the  place  and  the  teachers  seemed  sincere ;  as  he 
expressed  it,  I  shall  never  forget  you ;  if  the  school  is  here  for 
fifty  years,  I  will  come  to  see  you  every  year.’’ 

The  following  is  a  note  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  mothers  who 
never  fails  to  acknowledge  a  favor.  Dear  Miss  J. :  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  groceries  you  sent  me.  I  really  didn’t  have 
anything  in  the  house.  God  shall  never  forget  you.  I  wish  that 
no  bad  air  should  come  on  you  and  your  family.  Yours  truly, 
Jennie  K - .”  This  woman  has  a  sick  husband  and  seven-  small 
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children.  Her  two  older  boys  are  just  beginning  to  earn  a  little. 
She  is  not  strong  and  has  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along. 

Last  summer  the  kindergarten  children  had  a  small  garden  in 
the  school  yard,  in  which  they  planted  seeds,  watering  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  them  under  the  teacher’s  direction.  This  real  gardening 
was  of  great  educational  value  to  the  little  ones,  who  know  almost 
nothing  of  country  life. 

The  children  had  their  usual  Christmas  exercises  and  simple 
presents,  which  made  them  very  happy.  In  the  summer  their  treat 
of  ice  cream  'was  a  special  delight.  For  these  pleasures  they  are 
largely  indebted  to  their  Mend  Mrs.  George  de  Forest  Lord. 

A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  went  to  Bath  Beach,  which 


’  was  a  delightful  outing  for  them. 

Children  enrolled  during  the  year .  704 

Children  on  register  October  1st .  379 

Daily  average  attendance .  363 

Daily  average  attendance  in  Kindergarten .  132 

Sewing  class .  97 

Boys’  manual  training  classes .  75 

Sent  to  public  school .  234 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  Johnson, 

Principal, 

Avenue  B  Industrial  School,  535  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

{Elected  in  1897  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Esq.,  in  memory  of 

Mrs.  Astor.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

During  the  past  year  our  school  has  tried  to  fulfill  its  mission 
in  relieving  as  many  cases  of  distress  as  we  had  the  means  to 
relieve.  There  were  still  other  cases  that  we  might  have  helped. 
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but  our  limited  means  obliged  us  to  pick  out  those  whom  we 
thought  most  needy. 

Our  kind  friend  Mr.  William  F.  Decker  provided  many  pairs  of 
shoes  and  warm  clothing  for  our  little  ones,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  obliged  to  stay  out  of  school.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
also  for  an  entire  set  of  new  tools  for  the  carpentry  class.  The 
boys  of  this  class  are  truants,  and  new  tools  seemed  to  make  their 
work  more  attractive.  These  boys  are  retained  in  school  only  by 
making  their  work  sufficiently  interesting.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
them  into  school,  and  when  in,  to  keep  them.  I  will  cite  an  in¬ 
stance  of  how  one  boy  was  brought  in.  Thomas  S. - had  not 

attended  school,  but  was  friendly  with  our  boys,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  annoyed  us  very  much  by  calling  to  the  boys  and  keeping 
them  away.  One  day  the  teacher  offered  a  quarter  to  the  boy  in 
the  class  that  would  bring  him  in,  and  that  very  afternoon  he  came 
in,  very  dirty  and  ready  for  mischief,  but  became  interested  in  the 
Avoodwork  and  carpentry,  and  has  been  pretty  regular  ever 
since. 

The  classes  for  crippled  children  did  excellent  work.  Miss 

Jones  and  her  board  of  ladies  Avere  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 

make  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  little  ones  brighter  and  more 

useful.  Their  tAvo  weeks’  stay  at  Atlantic  Highlands  in  June 

proved  A^ery  beneficial.  Many  of  the  children  had  never  been  out 

of  the  city  before,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

\ 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  F.  Delano  Weekes  for  our  treat  of  ice 
cream  the  last  day  of  school,  and  Mrs.  Smith  for  her  weekly 
baskets  of  floAvers  during  the  summer. 

Miss  Draper’s  timely  donations  relie\^ed  many  cases  of  want. 


Number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  A^ear .  682 

Daily  average  attendance .  356 
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Number  of  meals  supplied .  62,1T7 

Number  of  children  promoted  to  grammar  school.  46 

Kespectfully  submitted, 


Nettie  W.  Sexton, 

Principal. 

Sixth  Street  School,  No.  630  Sixth  Street,  near  Avenue  C. 

(Erected  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Douglas  Sloane.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

The  school  visitor  and  teachers  called  upon  573  families  and 
found  some  miserable,  forlorn  cases.  These  families  were  assisted 
when  necessary  in  the  way  of  shoes,  clothing,  food  and  coal.  In 
helping  the  poor,  the  City  Mission  nurse  rendered  very  valuable 
services  to  the  school;  she  called  every  morning  and  spent  two 
hours  caring  for  and  relieving  all  conditions  of  physical  ailments 
and  also  visited  the  children  and  parents  at  their  homes.  We  sup¬ 
plied  medicines  and  eye-glasses  for 'children  who  were  too  poor  to 
purchase  them. 

.  The  mother’s  sewing  meeting  was  well  attended.  They  enjoyed 
the  social  hour  and  a  half  of  sewing  and  chatting  interspersed 
with  occasional  games  and  refreshments. 

The  truant  boys  brought  to  us  by  the  officer  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  regular  attendants.  They  became  very  much'  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manual  work  and  their  deft  fingers  produced  some 
veiw  practical  and  pretty’  work,  such  as  baskets,  candelabras,  ink- 
stands,  as  well  as  sewing  laundry-bags,  toboggan  caps,  marble 
bags,  etc.  Three  of  our  boys  secured  positions  in  a  basket  fac¬ 
tory,  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  work  in  school. 

During  July  and  August  our  airy  building  was  used  for  a  sum¬ 
mer  school.  Each  day  brought  new  faces  from  the  crowded  and 
overheated  rooms  into  the  pleasant  and  cool  classrooms. 
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As  our  cliildren  were  to  enjoy  a  bounteous  dinner  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  donated  by  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane,  I  suggested  that  they, 
too,  could  pass  on  the  kindness  by  providing  dinners  for  some 
unfortunates;  so  all  that  were  able  brought  one  potato  or  other 
vegetable  and  the  amount  raised  was  enough  to  benefit  ten  poor 
families  of  the  neighborhood.  Thej"  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
giving  and  tlieifi  own  feast  was  more  appreciated. 

Christmas  is  the  most  jolly  time  at  our  school,  each  boy  and 
girl  being  the  recipient  of  two  useful  gifts  as  well  as  the  goodies 
and  sweets  from  the  Christmas  tree.  Our  Santa  Claus,  dear  Mrs. 
Sloane,  is  always  with  us,  too,  which  makes  the  event  all  the  more 
enjoyable. 

Comfortable,  ready-made  underclothing,  shoes,  dresses,  trousers, 
books  and  candj'  were  generouslj^  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Eastburn 
Benjamin  and  daughters,  ^liss  Ten  Broeck,  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Khoades  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

Thanking  our  friends  for  their  kindness  and  assistance  in  the 


good  work. 

Children  enrolled  during  year .  1,108 

Daily  average  attendance .  509 

Kindergarten  average  attendance .  120 

Lunches  and  meals .  83,119 

Children  sent  to  public  school .  59 

Cai*pentry  and  whittling  class .  40 

Cooking  class  .  22 

Venetian  and  reed  work .  32 

Number  of  depositors  in  penny  bank .  228 

Amount  deposited .  f58  74 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  B.  Shields, 

Principal, 
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Sullivan  Street  School,  No.  219-221  Sullivan  Street,  near  Third  Street. 

(Erected  in  1892  by  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  White  and  Miss  Matilda 

W.  Bruce.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

The  Boys’  Carpentry  Class,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hahn,  was  a 
great  success.  The  large  row  boat  which  was  made  and  taken  to 
camp  this  summer  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a  number  of 
boys.  Through  Miss  Bruce  we  were  able  to  give  the  warm  dinners, 
which  means  so  much  to  the  little  children;  she  also,  with  Mrs. 
White,  pays  for  the  boys’  suits  and  the  candy  at  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Wl^ite  pays  for  two  visitors,  who  have  made  1,356  calls  on  the  poor 
and  sick;  and  with  Miss  Rhinelander, 'pays  for  the  shoes. 

Mrs.  J.  Hooker  Hamersley  paid  for  a  trained  nurse  who  went 
into  the  homes  and  took  care  of  the  sick,  which  has  been'  a  great 
blessing  to  the  poor,  tired  mothers.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Witherbee  gave 
the  toys  at  Christmas.  Through  the  help  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  White, 
Miss  Rhinelander  and  Mrs.  J.  Hooker  Hamerslev,  we  were  able 
to  give  sewing  to  a  number  of  mothers. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mrs.  White,  Miss 
M.  W.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Witherbee,  Mrs.  Hamersley,  Miss  Rhinelander, 
Mrs.  Griffeth,  Mrs.  Stimson,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Thompson  and  The  Odds 
and  Ends  Society  of  Montclair  for  their  loving  help  during  the 


past  year. 

Children  enrolled  during  the  year .  856 

Daily  average  attendance .  566 

Hot  dinners  served  in  school . .  91,786 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Sara  S.  Roe, 

Principal. 
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Jones  Memorial  School,  407  East  Seventy- third  Street. 

(Erected  in  1800  to  the  ineinory  of  James  I.  Jones  and  Elizabeth 

Jones,  by  their  son.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

So  many  parents  haye  to  turn  their  children  on  the  street  when 
they  go  to  work  that  we  haye  formed  an  afternoon  class,  where 
they  can  remain  till  called  for. 

Many  garments  are  required  by  the  children,  and  we  furnish 
employment  in  sewing  to  a  number  of  mothers,  who  are  glad  to 
earn  a  little  to  meet  the  household  expenses  rather  than  seek 
assistance  as  charity. 

To  Mr.  James  H.  Jones  we  are,  as  eyer,  deeply  indebted  for  the 
many  Ayays  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  charity  through 
his  interest  and  sym])atliy.  In  some  extreme  cases  Aye  haye  cared 
for  families  for  Ayeeks  that  Ayithout  siudi  help  Ayould  liaA^e  become 
jmblic  charges  upon  the  city. 

An  entertainment  for  tlie  parents  and  an  exhibit  of  children’s 
work  Ayas  giA’en  at  the  close  of  school,  and  many  a  little  lad 
receiyed  a  loying  pat  on  the  head  as  his  father  critically  exam¬ 
ined  his  Ayork,  his  face  the  Ayhile  beaming  Ayitli  pleasure. 

Mrs.  A.  XeAA’bold  ^Morris’s  entertainment  for  the  children  on  the 
first  anniyersary  of  her  grandson’s  birth  Ayas  heartil}'  enjoyed. 


Xumber  enrolled  during  tlie  year .  636 

AA’erage  attendance .  441 

Sent  to  iiublic  school .  98 

X'umber  of  hot  dinners .  30,527 

Number  pairs  of  shoes  giA^en  out .  115 

Number  garments  made  .  13 J 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Ella  Wells, 

Principal. 
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Mott  street  School,  No.  256  Mott  Street. 

(Erected  in  1888  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Astor.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

Onr  ill-fed  children  hail  with  delight  Miss  Travers’  request 
that  hot  dinners  begin  a  month  earlier  than  the  regular  time, 
which  Mrs.  James  provides.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  to  have 
children  come  to  school  without  having  tasted  a  morsel  of  food 

and  say,  Miss  L - ,  papa  went  to  work  early,  mamma  went  to 

sew  pants  in  the  shop — I  can  find  no  bread  to  eat;  may  I  have  two 
plates  of  soup  when  we  eat  ?  ” 

One  little  boy,  a  cripple,  never  missed  a  forenoon  and  after 
eating  his  soup,  tucked  his  share  of  bread  in  his  jacket  to  take 
home  for  his  little  brother. 

Miss  Travers  is  the  onlv  Santa  Claus  our  children  know.  Also 
through  her  generosity  forty  of  our  boys  go  to  camp,  and  during 
the  entire  year  never  tire  of  telling  something  that  happened  in 
camp.  On  Tuesday  evenings  the  large  boys  come  for  drill,  and 
long  before  the  appointed  time  these  boys  may  be  seen  outside 
the  school  patiently  awaiting. 

The  missionary  and  nurse  of  the  Xew  York  City  Mission  gave 
valuable  treatment  of  various  kinds  and  has  tenderly  looked  after 
the  children  both  at  school  and  in  their  homes. 

Could  the  friends  and  patrons  of  our  school,  who  have  so  gen- 
eroush’  provided  gifts  of  clothing,  shoes,  .mittens,  fiowei^s  and 
monev  for  the  wants  of  our  destitute  children  see  the  comfort  and 

t/ 

happiness  they  have  given,  and  hear  the  prayers  uttered  so 
earnestly  for  those  who  helped  them,  they  would  realize  that  their 
kindness  was  fully  appreciated.  One  case  I  will  relate.  During 
the  cold  weather  last  winter  I  received  the  following  note: 
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‘‘  Dear  Miss  Dwyer. — Dominic  can  not  come  to  school  to-daj 
or  any  more  maybv,  for  pa  has  been  sick  three  weeks,  we  have  no 
coal  or  money  and  Dominic  has  gone  to  look  for  work  in  the 
street.  Your  pupil — Annie.’’ 

Upon  investigation  I  found  a  family  of  nine  in  a  destitute  con¬ 
dition.  Money  was  given  them  to  buy  food  and  coal,  which 
brought  much  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  family.  Dominic 
returned  to  school  and  graduated  with  his  class  in  February. 
The  following  note  was  received  a  few  weeks  after  graduating : 

Dear  Miss  Dwyer. — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  to  Marion  Street 
School  as  you  said,  but  I  am  the  oldest,  you  know,  and  must  start 
to  lielp  now  to  keep  the  rest  in  school  so  we  won’t  be  hungry  next 
time.  I  am  coming  to  see  you  soon.  Do  not  forget  me. 

Your  pupil — Dominic.” 

TA)ve  and  human  sympathy  satisfy  the  wants  most  keenly  felt 
by  these  discouraged,  downtrodden  children. 


Children  enrolled .  781 

Daily  average  attendance . 459 

In  sewing  classes .  126 

In  boys’  manual  training  class .  140 

Number  of  meals  given .  64,338 

Absentees  visited .  1,800 

Number  of  children  sent  to  public  school .  39 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  F.  Dwyer, 

Principal. 

Phelps  School,  No.  314  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  Between  First  and 

Second  Avenues. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

The  attendance  has  steadily  increased,  until  at  the  present 
time  we  have  nearly  five  hundred  pupils  on  register,  which  taxes 
our  building  to  its  utmost  capacity.  At  our  examination  by  the 
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City  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  said  we  were 
doing  excellent  work  under  great  disadvantages,  as  our  building 
was  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  school.  We  find  our 
children  studious  and  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  artistic, 
excel  in  drawing,  water-color  and  brush  Avork. 

Our  industries  have  progressed  most  satisfactorily.  The  caning 
class,  Avhich  was  a  new  feature  of  our  work,  have  reseated  many 
chairs  that  the  children  have  gathered  from  the  poorest  families 
in  our  neighborhood.  The  basket  weavers  have  made  many 
pretty  and  useful  baskets.  Our  cooking  class,  supported  by 
Mr.  Osborn,  have  made  simple,  practical  dishes,  which  are  of 
great  use  to  them  in  their  homes,  for  some  of  them  are  the  house¬ 
keepers  of  the  family. 

The  cripple  class  has  now  been  in  existence  nearly  two  years, 
and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  steady  progress  it  has 
made.  During  our  recent  stormy  weather  when  the  wagonette 

stopped  at  the  home  of  Albert  M - ,  his  mother  said  he  could 

not  go  to  school  as  it  was  too  stormy,  but  the  child  cried  so 
bitterly,  saying  he  was  only  happy  when  in  school,  that  she 
decided  to  let  him  go. 

Our  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  who  provides  hot 

\ 

dinners  for  our  children  (this  their  principal  and  to  some  their 
only  meal)  sent  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended  for  coal, 
Avhich  enabled  us  to  help  many.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Stokes  and  Mrs.  Sands,  who  never  fail  to  remember  our  little 
ones  at  the  Ohristmastide  with  dolls,  toys  and  candies.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  our  poorest  children  were  entertained  on 
Christmas  Day  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  at  their 
home  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold  was  given  to  the  principal  to  relieve 
any  destitute  cases.  Our  school  has  sustained  a  loss  by  the 
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death  of  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Sr.,  who  was  always  a  kind  friend 
to  us.  In  conclusion  we  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Girls’ 
Industrial  Club  for  the  warm  garments  for  the  boys  and  girls  at 
Christmas  time,  and  to  the  Tuesday  morning  sewing  class  for  the 
many  garments  sent  during  the  winter;  also  to  the  many  other 
kind  friends  who  have  so  generously  aided  us. 


Children  enrolled  during  the  year . '. .  828 

Daily  average  attendance  .  381 

Daily  average  attendance  in  Kindergarten .  105 

Meals  given .  46,064 

Children  sent  to  public  school .  136 


Eespectfully  submitted, 

M.  Louise  Stewart, 

Principal. 


Pike  Street  School,  28  Pike  Street. 

Since  last  year  our  school  has  sustained  great  loss  and  been 
overcome  with  grief  at  the  death  of  two  of  our  well-loved  friends. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Screven  was  called  to  her  heavenly  home  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last.  For  forty  years  she  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  school 
and  was  untiring  in  her  work  for  it.  She  began  as  a  young  girl, 
when  Miss  Van  Kensselaer,  to  take  hn  interest  in  the  little  ones, 
and  would  often  give  them  an  outing  to  Central  and  other  parks. 

A  pupil  of  the  school  at  that  time,  who  afterwards  became 
its  janitress  and  later  married  and  left  the  city,  visited  us  a  short 
time  since  and  shed  tears  of  grief  when  she  learned  that  Mrs. 
Screven  had  passed  away.  She  recalled  the  many  kindnesses 
shown  her  by  Mrs.  Screven-  and  the  pretty  and  useful  gifts  she 
had  received  from  her  when  a  pupil  of  the  school  and  as  a 
janitress. 
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Mrs.  Screven  not  only  gave  liberally  toward  the  support  of  the 
school,  but  she  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  teachers  and 
scholars.  At  Christmas  she  always  insisted  that  every  girl 
receive  a  doll  and  every  boy  a  toy,  in  addition  to  the  useful 
articles  provided  by  the  other  kind  ladies  of  the  Board. 

]Mrs.  Buckley  first  visited  our  school  about  five  years  ago,  and 
has  ever  since  been  our  warm  friend.  Although  advanced  in 
years,  slie,  with  her  own  hands,  made  dozens  of  dainty  garments 
and  hundreds  of  beautiful  scrap-books  for  our  little  ones,  and  has 
given  her  money  to  relie\^e  many  cases  of  extreme  poverty.  This 
dear  friend  and  lover  of  children  was  called  to  her  well-earned  rest 
in  July.  We  will  miss  her  bright,  happy  smile  and  cheery  word, 
as  well  as  her  substantial  gifts,  more  than  we  cau  tell.  All  who 
knew  her  loved  her. 

We  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  our  school  work 
during  the  year.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  have  worked  faith¬ 
fully  and  good  results  have  followed.  The  children  who  joined 
the  new  classes,  formed  last  year  in  manual  training,  have 
derived  great  benefit  and  much  pleasure  from  the  work.  In 
some  cases  the  children  of  the  manual  training  classes  have 
taught  their  sisters  and  brothers  at  home  what  they  have  learned 
at  school.  This  is  our  aim — through  the  children  to  reach  the 
homes  and  make  them  better  and  brighter. 

T  think  I  can  say  that  the  hearts  of  all  our  teachers  are  in 
their  work.  A  physician  from  the  Board  of  Health,  visiting 
our  school,  commented  upon  the  good  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  children.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  this  was 
owing  largely  to  the  care  the  teachers  gave  the  pupils.  The 
teachers  here,”  he  said,  do  not  use  their  heads  alone,  but  their 
hearts  also.” 
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In  almost  all  cases  the  parents  show  deep  gratitude  for  what 
is  done  for  their  children.  One  of  our  teachers  has  had,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  her  class  several  pupils  who,  through  deafness 
caused  bv  illness,  have  been  backward  in  talking.  She  has  been 
very  successful  in  teaching  these  children  to  articulate  distinctly. 
One  Eussian  mother  visited  by  this  teacher  expressed  great  joy 
that  her  child  had  been  taught  to  count,  say  words,  and  spell.’’ 
She  said,  Oh,  I  so  happy  that  my  girl  learn  all  this — you  are 
so  good  to  her — what  can  I  do  for  j^ou  ?” 

The  ladies  of  the  Board,  Miss  Delafield,  Mrs.  Winters,  and 
Miss  Lee,  continue  their  generous  donations  to  us.  Hot  dinners 
throughout  the  year,  at  Christmas  three  well-filled  trees  and 
substantial  gifts  of  shoes  and  clothing,  and  in  May  a  picnic  to 
Central  PaiL.  Again  this  year  our  kind  friend,  Mr.  Gerald  L. 
Hoyt,  gave  the  school  a  delightful  trip  to  Coney  Island.  As  last 
year,  our  good  friends  at  Catskill  sent  some  of  our  children  to  the 
mountains  for  two  weeks.  These  same  kind  friends  send  us  each 
year  a  huge  New  Years  box  filled  with  substantial  gifts  which 
bring  cheer  to  many  homes. 

Our  generous  and  energetic  young  friends  of  the  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Mt.  Vernon,”  led  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  his  wife  and  Miss 
Victoria  Bell,  presented  us  with  over  a  hundred  potted  plants 
on  Arbor  Day.  These  jdants  gave  unbounded  joy  to  the  children 
and  their  families. 

'  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Smith  and  his  family 
for  a  large  donation  of  magazines  and  children’s  books,  and  for 
gifts  of  clothing,  toys  and  cakes  at  Christmas. 

Many  other  good  friends  have  been  most  kind  and  generous 
to  us,  and  to  all  of  them  we  offer  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 
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Children  on  register .  275 

Daily  average  attendance .  240 

In  kindergarten  .  67 

In  sewing  class . ^ .  60 

In  manual  training  class .  11 

Children  sent  to  public  school .  227 

Visits  made  by  teachers  to  homes  of  the  children . . .  591 

Hot  dinners  served . *. .  32,910 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Isabella  F.  Hook. 

Principal. 

Tompkins  Square  School,  No.  295  East  Eighth  Street,  Corner  of 

Avenue  B. 

IN  THE  TOMPKINS  SQUARE  LODGING  HOUSE. 

(Erected  in  1886  by  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart.) 

Amiual  Report  of  the  Principal. 

Those  of  our  children  who  have  completed  our  school  course 
and  gone  on  to  the  public  school,  have  good  reports  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes.  A  note  received  from  one  of  the  Principals  read 
as  follows :  Dear  Miss  S. :  I  will  certainly  be  proud  of  your 
girls,  if  when  they  graduate  from  my  school  they  are  as  good 
scholars  as  they  entered  it.  Miss  J. — ”  The  Principal  of  the 
Boys’  Grammar  School  also  commended  them.  We  have  also 
received  very  high  praise  on  the  manual  training  work  done  by 
our  children. 

The  branches  of  manual  training  taken  up  in  our  school  are 
cooking,  sewing,  basketr^^,  construction  and  Indian  bead  work, 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  wood^vork  and  Venetian  iron  for 
the  boys  alone.  The  boys  take  great  pride  in  their  sewing  and 
cooking,  and  enjoy  it  heartily.  This  year  we  expect  to  have  a 
chair-caning  class  and  would  also  like  to  have  cobbling. 
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Last  year  oiir  Penny  Savings  Bank  proved  a  great  success,  as 
the  children  saved  more  pennies  than  ever  before,  and  in  many 
cases  the  money  saved  was  a  real  help  over  a  hard  place  when 
father  or  mother  was  out  of’work. 

The  'Mothers’  meeting  still  continue  one  of  the  pleasant  features 
of  our  work.  They  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  home  and 
school  in  close  lelationship.  We  thank  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  most 
heartily  for  the  necessary  help  to  canw  on  this  special  work.  We 
also  have  to  thank  liim  for  main'  things  which  his  unceasing  kind¬ 
ness  supplies,  such  as  the  warm  dinners,  shoes,  and  comfortable 

I 

clothing  we  are  able  to  give  out  during  the  winter,  and  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  the  fairy  tree  with  its  load  of  good  cheer  for  the  girls 
and  boys. 

We  also  wish  to  thank  all  the  friends  who  have  so  kindly 
rememliei’ed  us  in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Snyder,  of  Berkeley,  Gal.; 
Mrs.  Kogei^,  of  Scarboro;  Mrs.  Heyer,  and  Mrs.  Kling. 

When  the  Sujierintendent  of  the  Board  of  Education  visited 
the  school  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  work  throughout  the 
school. 


Children  enrolled  .  . . 
Average  register  .  . . 

•  Average  attendance 

Kindergarten  . 

Sewing  classes . 

Sent  to  public  school 
Meals  supplied  .  . .  . 


828 

453 

384 

120 

129 

176 

24,452 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Emma  F.  Sinn, 

Principal. 
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West  Side  Italian  School,  No.  24  Sullivan  Street. 

Anmml  Report  of  the  Principal. 

The  intereist  of  the  children  in  their  school  is  touching  as  well 
as  encouraging.  The  school  attendance  is  remarkable.  This 
fall,  on  the  opening  da^^s,  the  crowds  of  children  baffled  descrip¬ 
tion.  l^^e  feared  for  the  building,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
an  old  one.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stairs  could  not  possibly  sup- 
jxirt  the  crowds  of  parents  and  children  that  surged  within  the 
building.  Considering  Ave  have  only  the  lower  primary  grades, 
Ave  liaA-e  done  good  Avork  in  manual  training.  The  boys  have 
gained  much  praise  for  the  chair-caning.  Teachers  and  children 
have  alike  Avorked  Avith  enthusiasin.  Mrs.  Gustam’s  class  made 
nice  rugs  knitted  from  rags,  the  knitting  needles  having  been 
made  bA’  the  boys.  Miss  M.  E.  SchlegePs  class  in  hand  sewing 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Sinn’s  in  basketry,  pyrography  and  chair-caning 
haA’e  worked  well. 

We  liaA^e  also  added  another  industrv,  Indian  bead  Avork,  to 
our  list.  Our  kind  friends  have  helped  us,  as  usual,  through  the 
long,  hard  AAunter  months.  Mrs.  Bowlker  gave  us  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  as  she  has  for  so  many  years.  ]\Irs.  James  A. 
KooseA'elt  is  our  guardian  angel.  Mrs.  I).  Willis  James  feeds  the 
hungry  little  Italians  in  our  midst.  For  our  beautiful  Christ- 
'  mas  festival,  Avith  its  splendid  trees,  candies,  cakes,  toys  and, 
shoes,  and  for  all  other  nice  things,  let  me  thank  Avith  grateful 
l>raye]*s  ^Irs.  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Bowlker,  Miss  Rickhard, 
Mrs.  ScAvard  Webb,  Mrs.  E.  X.  Yanderpoel  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Yander- 
poel,  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  Mrs.  William 
illcox.  Miss  Helen  AYeston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  Mr. 
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James  K.  Gracie,  ^Irs.  Sattertliwait,  Mrs.  Trencliard,  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Wicks.  Our  kind  friends,  the  Misses  Williams,  inter¬ 
ested  a  hand  of  sweet  young  girls,  among  them  Miss  Louise  Bald¬ 
win  and  a  number  of  her  girl  friends.  At  the  Christmas  festival 
these  kind  young  ladies  arranged  to  have  sent  to  the  school  a 
splendid  doll  house.  The  kind  donors  came  in  person  to  witness 
the  delight  of  the  children.  Our  house,’’  as  the  children  proiully 
call  their  possession,  is  an  unfailing  pleasure  to  the  whole  school. 

Tlirough  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  James  A.  Roosevelt  the  children 
enjoy  every  year  an  Easter  treat  of  ice  cream  and  cakes,  and  the 
same  upon  the  closing  day  of  school. 

Miss  Snelling,  the  nurse  from  the  City  Mission,  continues  her 
tender  ministrations  among  the  poor  and  sick  Italians.  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  her  usual  kind  interest  in  the  school, 
sent  the  children  a  fine  set  of  stereopticon  views.  This  is  a  great 
treat  and  delight  to  the  children. 

A  characteristic  conversation  I  had  with  a  class  of  boys  last 
fall,  in  regard  to  the  coal  strike,  I  feel  I  must  transcribe  here. 
The  class  of  boys,  thirty  in  number,  were  having  their  morning 
spelling  lesson.  The  word  “  coal  ”  had  just  been  spelled,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  remarks  that  follcKwed,  the  coal  strike  was  men¬ 
tioned.  The  boys  came  out  strongly  on  that  theme.  Pasquale, 
in  solemn  tones,  informed  me  he  feared  there  would  not  be  a  fence 
left  standing,  adding  in  almost  tearful  earnestness,  Then,  Miss 
Satterie,  the  theaters  can’t  put  up  their  posters.”  Exclamations 
of  horror  followed  this  harrowing  statement. 


Number  of  children  on  roll .  J03 

Average  daily  attendance .  281 

^leals  given .  54,546 

Boys  in  basketry .  28 
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Boys  in  chair-caning .  3G 

Boys  in  pA'rography .  30 

Girls  in  sewing . 58 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Mattie  Griffith  Satterie, 

Principal. 

.  Probation  Department,  Under  the  Supervision  of  Children’s  Aid  Society. 


PROBATION  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Evert  J ansen  Wendell,  Pres.  Mrs.  Josd  Aymer,  Vice-Pres. 
Mrs.  Hoiiner  I.  Ostrom,  Sec.  Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  Jr.,  Trees. 


COMMITTEE. 


Mrs.  Robert  Abbd. 

Mrs.  Britton  Niven  Busch. 

Mrs.  Robert  Maclav  Bull. 

t/ 

Mrs.  Miles  B.  Carpenter. 

Mrs.  Paul  Dana. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Dodd. 

Miss  Laura  J.  Edwards. 

Mrs.  Warren  Goddard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Hammond. 
Mrs.  James  J.  Higginson. 

Miss  Kobbd. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Little. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Leeper. 

Miss  C.  R.  Lowell. 


Dr.  Homer  I.  Ostrom. 

Mrs.  Willard  Parker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Parker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Horace  See. 

Mrs.  James  Speyer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Stimson. 

Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

t/ 

Mrs.  Howard  Van  Sinderen. 

Mrs.  John  Wells. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Wendell. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Wheaton. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Edavmrd  Winslow. 


Miss  Louise  B.  Lockwood. 
Mrs.  Hall  McCormick. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Probation  Officer. 

1  esterday  at  my  desk  I  wrote  down  number  921  on  the  envelope 
of  a  case  I  was  filing  away. 
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It  meant  that  just  that  number  of  cases  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Probation  Department  since  it  started  its  work  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  less  than  three  j^ears  ago. 

Out  of  the  921  cases  that  we  have  treated,  188  are  in  our  hands 
awaiting  final  disposition.  Each  lepresents  one  or  inoi'e  boys 
who  have  been  or  are  now  bad.  We  have  a  limited  time  in  which 
to  make  them  good  or  hand  them  over  to  the  court  for  sterner 
discipline  than  we  can  emplo}'.  When  a  boy  first  comes  to  us  we 
ascertain  at  once  the  nature  of  his  home. 

If  his  home  is  good,  we  put  him  in  it  and  try  to  leform  him  by 
suj)ervision  there,  and  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  his  parents 
in  their  efforts  for  his  welfare. 

When  we  take  a  boy  whose  home  is  bad,  Ave  fiequently  restore 
him  to  it,  boiling  that  his  prison  experience  and  our  close  over¬ 
sight  will  enable  him  to  rise  above  the  influences  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  The  boy  with  no  home  at  all  makes  the  greatest  demand 
upon  us  for  intelligent  treatment.  'Here  the  Society  comes  to  our 
aid  with  its  Lodging  Houses  and  placing-out  system.  Though  the 
Society  has  not  sent  many  of  our  boys  West  or  South,  yet  of  the 
few  I  cannot  recall  one  Avho  has  returned  to  us  as  a  failure. 

I 

When  we  do  fail  it  is  Avith  boys  left  in  the  city,  and  frequently 
the  hand  of  the  ignorant  and  foolish  parent  thumb-marks  the 
margin  of  our  lack  of  success. 

One  a  month  Avould  l>e  about  the  aA^erage  of  second;  offenders 
that  come  back  to  us  for  reconsideration,  and  some  of  these  Ave 
try  again.  We  may  not  have  made  a  thousand  ornaments  to 
society  out  of  our  thousand  boys,  but  Ave  may  have  kept  these 
same  boys  from  being  drags  upon  the  wheels  of  progress.  We 
have  tried  to  take  them  from  the  preying  class  and  make  of  them 
producers. 
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We  have  now  374  bo^^s  on  suspended  sentence.  The  figures 
that  our  work  gives  show  its  value.  The  quality  of  what  we  do 
proves  it. 

David  Willard, 

J.  C.  Graveur. 

Probation  Officers. 
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APPENDIX. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  COWBOY. 

Frank  D - ,  12  year*:^  oNi.  Botli  ]»ai*ents  are  dead.  Mr.  B - 

took  him  into  bis  hoiiie  in  1901,  and  ihe  boy  lias  been  like  his  own 
child  ever  since. 

McL - ,  Neb.,  Nov.  9,  1903 

Dear  Mr.  Holste  : 

I  have  not  wrote  to  you  for  some  time,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  as  you  might  not  know  what  became  of  me. 

I  have  been  out  here  twO'  years  and  have  growed  two  inches.  I 
can  eat  about  as  much  as  a  man.  I  have  only  been  sick  one  day 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  then  I  ate  too  many  grapes. 

T  go  to  school,  but  just  at  present  we  have  vacation,  so  I  am 
herding  cattle  now.  I  am  learning  to  be  a  coAvboy,  any  way  a 
kind  of  a  one. 

I  have  got  a  calf  and  a  pony. 

I  guess  thaPs  all  I  can  write  this  time  so  good-bye. 

From  your  friend, 

Frank  D - B - . 


EVERYTHING  GROWS  FAST. 

C - ,  Texas. 

Dear  Mr.  Brace. — I  am  going  to  school  at  K - this  fall.  I 

like  to  go  to  school.  I  am  growing  fast.  I  want  you  to  write  a 
letter  and  tell  me  how  the  farm  school  boys  are  getting  a  long. 
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I  have  got  12  little  pigs.  I  have  got  about  100  little  chickens. 

I  went  to  C - .  I  like  C - fine.  My  horse  is  getting  fat  and 

my  two  calves  are  getting  fat.  I  would  have  some  turkeys  but 
they  died.  Come  to  see  me  when  you  can.  1  don’t  wear  my 
glasses  much.  I  could  see  in  them  good. 

I  ride  my  horse  to  the  pasture  every  morning  when  I  carry  our 
cows  to  the  pasture.  1  have,  my  dog  help  me  carry  the  cows  to 
the  pasture.  We  are  having  a  good  rain  here.  Our  corn  and 
cotton  is  growing  fast.  My  pigs  and  chickens  grow  bigger  and 
bigger.  We  have  got  a  pretty  garden  and  a  lot  of  good  things  in 
it.  We  have  some  pretty  flowers  in  the.  yard.  We  have  got  a 
lot  of  cain  wich  we  feed  to  our  hogs  and  horses.  We  have  got 
some  peach  trees  in  the  garden.  Tell  Mr.  Bugbee  to  come  to  see 
me  when  he  can.  This  letter  is  from  Edward  G - - 


C - ,  Texas^  July  20,  1903. 

1  )ear  Mr.  Brace  : 

I  promised  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you  how  Edward  was  getting 
along.  He  is  doing  fine.  I  asked  him  how  he  likes  to  stay.  He 
said  that  he  liked  it  first  rate.  He  is  a  fine  boy  and  smart,  too. 
He  is  doing  well.  My  wife  thinks  he  is  the  only  boy  in  the  world. 
M’e  have  no  children  but  him;  we  surely  do  like  him.  I  gave  him 
a  horse  to  ride,  and  told  him  if  he  wanted  him  he  might  have  him, 
and  my  wife  gave  him  a  calf.  He  thinks  they  are  fine. 

I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  C - . 


COULDN’T  DO  WITHOUT  HIM. 

Arthur  W. - ,  9  years  old,  is  an  orphan.  We  had  to  find  him 

several  homes,  as  he  was  restless  and  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
He  is  now  doing  very  well. 
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R - M - ,  Tex.,  Aug.  23rd,  1903. 

^Ir.  R.  N.  Brace  : 

'Dear  Sir — After  waiting  longer  than  I  ought  to  have,  I  will 
answer  your  letter.  This  has  been  a  very  busy  year  with  the 
farmers  down  here. 

Well,  Arthur  is  getting  along  all  right.  I  suppose  he  is  as  good 
a  boy  to  work  is  I  ever  knew,  but  he  is  so  dull  in  his  books.  Wife 
has  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  get  him  started  in  his  book 
by  the  time  school  begins.  She  gives  him  a  lesson  each  day,  seldom 
missing  a  day.  We  would  be  better  pleased  if  he  could  learn. 
Wife  has  had  to  switch  him  once  only.  Don’t  understand  that 
Avas  all  he  needed.  We  both  hate  to  Avhip  him.  We  try  to  teach 
him  how  to  do  every  thing  on  the  farm.  The  first  horse  he  rode 
he  fell  off.  He  has  gone  to  Sunday  School  now  on  'horse,  very 
much  pleased  to  think  he  could  ride  Dvo  miles  to  church  by  him¬ 
self.  He  is  lots  of  company.  Wife  thinks  she  couldn’t  do  Avithout 
him.  I  hope  he  will  do  AA^ell  and  make  a  useful  man. 

Well,  come  to  see  him  Avhen  von  come  doAVii  in  Tex. 

I  am,  Resp., 

A.  J.  L - . 


NO  HAPPIER  BOY  LIVES. 

>  I 

R - ,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1903. 

Mr.  Holste  : 

Dear  Sir. — It  Avill  be  three  years  the  26th  of  this  month  since 

Mr.  Neil  left  a  little  pale-face,  sad-eyed  boy,  name  John  McK - 

at  my  door.  I  wish  you  could  see  him  to-da}^ 

No  happier  boy  liA^es.  He  has  groAvn  ten  inches  and  weighs 
eighty  pounds. 

Last  AA^eek  he  passed  the  Regents’  examinations  in  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Physiology,  Drawing,  Language  and  Spelling.  His 
loAA'est  paper  Av^as  marked  <S8.  The  others,  over  90 — Physiology 
100.  He  is  tAA^eh’e  this  month,  and  has  a  neAv  bicycle  for  his  pres¬ 
ent.  He  is  a  good  Avorker  and  a  perfectly  reliable  boy.  Not  once 
has  he  been  disobedient,  or  untruthful. 
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On  Jul^^  1st  I  shall  tahe  him  with  me  for  a  visit  to  Syracuse, 
Korhester,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo.  In  the  fall  I  hope  to  bring 
him  to  New  York. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him  if  you  would  write  that  you 
had  received  a  good  report  of  him.  He  often  asks  if  I  think  you 
care  about  him.  He  takes  my  name  and  is  known  as  John  M. 
B - .  Respectfully, 

(Miss)  E.  M.  B— 


.  A  MISSOURI  TRAPPER. 

Arthur  A - ,  10  years  old,  his  father  is  dead  and  his  mother 

cannot  care  for  him. 

M - ,  Mo.,  October  21, 1903. 

1)p:ar  Mr.  Bugby  : 

1  got  your  letter  and  was  glad  to  hear  fix)m  you.  I  go  to  school 
every  day  and  like  my  teacher.  I  can  add  a  little.  Dlid  you  get 
mv  letter  where  I  asked  when  mv  birthday  was?  We  have  a  white 
calf. 

1  can  husk  corn.  I  made  six  Rabbit  traps  to  catch  Rabbits  in 
when  cold  wether  comes.  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me  soon. 

Your  little  friend, 

Arthur  A - . 


A  TRUE  MOTHER. 

r^titia  A - ,  10  years  old,  was  a  foundling,  but  now  has  a  real 

home. 

T - ,  Neb.^  April  18,  1903. 

Dear  Sir. — We  should  have  written  you  before  this,  but  hope 
you  will  pardon  the  delay. 

I  write  jmu  concerning  the  little  girl,  Letitia  A - . 

She  is  growing  remarkably  fast,  and  has  good  health.  We  have 
had  our  patience  tried  many  times  this  past  winter,  as  she  is  an 
uncommonlv  restless  and  mischievous  child,  and  the  school  teacher 
entered  many  complaints  to  us. 
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Then  we  have  a  store  and  she  would  watch  her  chance,  and  before 
we  found  out,  she  had  carried  to  school  candy,  fruit,  tablets  and 
lead  pencils  by  the  wholesale,  and  distributed  them  among  her 
mates.  We  were  at  times  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  the  idea  of 
ever  making  anything  good  out  of  her.  We  never  whipped  her  for 
it,  but  talked  to  her  about  it,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  to  tell 
her  we  thought  of  letting  her  go.  So  we  have  kept  up  our  patience 
and  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  her  out  of  that  bad  rut. 
If  she  is  pmmoted  at  the  end  of  this  year,  she  will  enter  6th  grade 
next  term.  She  assists  me  about  niv  housework  bv  setting  table, 
wiping  dishes  and  some  light  tasks.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
make  her  a  good  and  useful  women,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
boys  of  our  own,  only  strengthens  me  in  bearing  with  her  failings. 
I  will  have  her  write  and  inclose  it  in  this.  She  is  an  affectionate 
child  and  is  as  much  attached  to  my  parents  and  other  relatives 
as  the  boys  are.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  to  her  as  well 
as  to  myself.  Mrs.  J.  H.  P - . 

T - ,  Neb.,  April  18,  1903. 

1  )EAR  Friend  ; 

I  hope  you  are  well.  I  am  well.  I  will  sing  and  speak  at  the 
church  to-morrow  evening.  M'e  have  been  practicing  for  Easter 
most  eveiw  night  of  this  week.  I  am  learning  fast  at  school.  I 
will  be  in  the  room  where  Gillie  and  Glen  are  next  year  if  I  pass 
examination.  I  go  bv  the  name  of  Lutie  P - instead  of  Letitia 

•o  */ 

A - .  I  am  contented  with  my  home.  I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Write  soon. 

Lutie  P - . 


A  WORKER. 

Willie  J - ,  is  12  years  old.  His  parents  ai*e  supposed  to  be 

dead. 

G - -  M - ,  Minnesota,  Dec.,  27,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Brace  : 

I  hope  you  are  well  because  I  am  well.  We  are  having  a  nice 
time  out  here  in  the  country  sliding  down  hill.  Mamma  and  Papa 
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went  to  Kocii ester  to  see  what  the  matter  was  with  mamma.  I 
am  doing  the  work  while  they  are  gone.  I  am  lots  of  help  to  them 
and  they  say  that  they  are  glad  they  took  me.  I  am  going  to 
school  and  am  stiid3dng  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Spell¬ 
ing  and  Physiology.  I  read  in  the  fifth  reader  too.  I  am  trying 
to  do  the  best  I  can  to  help  Mamma  and  Papa  while  I  am  here. 
We  have  lots  of  nice  boys  and  girls  here  and  a  nice  teacher.  We 
have  25  pupils  in  our  school.  I  will  have  to  close  my  letter  now 
with  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  boys  at  the  Farm  school. 

Please  answer  soon. 

From  vour  affectionate  worker, 

Willie  J - . 

P.  S. — I  received  3our  letter  long  ago  but  I  could  not  answer  it 
because  I  was  out  in  the  field  loading  hay  and  piling  up  the  wind¬ 
rows. 


PERFECTLY  SATISFIED. 

Peter  E - is  one  of  our  older  boys,  17  .years  of  age,  whom  we 

sent  out  West.  Ills  parents  have  been  dead  many  years. 

March  15,  1903. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rugbee  : 

I  anxiously  write  to  3'ou  to  explain  to  you  how  I  like  my  new  and 

changeable  home  with  Mr.  M - at  M - ,  Mo.,  and  Well.  I  am 

j)erfecth'  satisfied  in  every  respect,  and  like  my  place  in  every  way. 
I  have  two  horses  to  attend  to,  cows,  chickens,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  all 
of  which  I  take  good  interest  in.  I  get  more  than  enough  to  eat 
and  plenty  of  good  sleep.  Although  the  house  is  not  the  latest 
style  and  in  a  wilderness,  yet  I  find  everything  very  comfortable, 

as  much  as  my  guardian  Mr.  M - can  possibly  make  it,  and  I 

think  that  the  otlier  boys  can  fare  liardl}^  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
very  first  thing  that  m.y  boss  gave  me  was  a  gold  watch.  Now  that 
was  quite  a  present  to  get  Avhile  knowing  a  stranger.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  I  hoj)e  that  3^ou  arrived  home  all  right  and  will  enjoy 
.A'our  visit,  as  I  am  at  present,  and  also  hope  that  the  other  boys 
will  write  to  3011  to  let  3T)u  know  how  they  are  getting  along, 
and  how  they  like  the  new  home.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there 
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is  a  great  difference  in  this  place  from  the  city,  but  I  think  that  I 
will  get  used  to  it.  Hoping  to  see  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
see  my  new  home  and  all  the  other  boys’  home,  I  close  my  letter 
with  best  wishes  to  all.  Will  write  to  you  often. 

Your  boy, 

Peter  B.  E - . 


A  VIOLINIST. 

Katie  J - ,  13  years  old,  was  surrendered  to  us  by  her  parents 

who  were  unable  to  care  for  her. 

C - ,  N.  Y.,  1903. 

Dear  Friend  : 

I  will  now  take  time  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I 
am  getting  along  nicely  in  my  new  home.  I  like  my  new  parents 
very  much.  My  parents  have  gone  to  B — —  to  spend  a  few  days 
and  I  am  keeping  house.  I  will  be  very  glad  when  my  school 
begins.  I  will  finish  my  last  grade  this  year,  and  if  nothing 
happens,  I  will  go  to  Jasper  to  McKinley’s  Memorial  College.  My 
sister  is  at  home  to  spend  her  vacation  but  will  soon  haye  to  go 
back  to  school.  I  never  get  home-sick  because  there  are  many 
children  here  from  New  York.  I  spent  part  of  my  vacation  at 
K^ —  Lake.  I  have  taken  lessons  on  my  new  violin  so  I  can 
play.  I  am  very  lonesome  without  my  parents. 

Yours  truly, 

Katie  J - . 


HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME. 

Augusta  H - ,  12  years  old  was  taken  to  Minnesota  two  years 

ago.  At  first  very  restless,  she  is  now  happy  and  contented,  and 
will  soon  be  legally  adopted. 

G - ,  Minn.,  Oct.  14,  1903. 

Mr.  Brace  : 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.  I  am  having  a  good  time. 
I  go  to  school  every  day  and  have  not  missed  a  day  yet  this  term. 
I  like  my  teacher.  We  are  having  some  nice  weather  now.  I 
am  going  to  have  some  company  to  f^tay  over  night  with  me  tO' 
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iiioiTow.  I  have  a  sheep  now.  We  have  a  telephone  in  our  honse 
now.  I  like  to  talk  on  it.  We  have  some  new  neighbors.  We 
have  lots  of  vegetables  in  the  cellar  now.  Pa  is  going  to  town 
to-morrow  to  bring  some  barley.  I  will  close  for  this  time. 

Yours  truly, 

Augusta  H - . 


CASHIER  OF  A  BANK. 

Louis  L.  B - ,  an  orphan,  was  placed  by  us  seven  years  ago 

in  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  H.  J - ,  President  of  the  Bank  of  P - , 

and  Cashier  of  the  F.  C.  Bank.  Louis  is  now  19  years  of  age,  and 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  guardian. 

L.  W.  Holste: 

Dear  Friend. — I  have  written  to  you  several  times  and  received 
no  reply.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  is  that  you  never  re¬ 
ceived  them.  You  will  notice  by  the  letterhead  that  I  have 
clianged  my  jilace  of  business.  At  present  I  am  cashier  and 

general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  P - .  The  real  cashier  is  in 

S.  I ).  on  some  kind  of  a  land  deal  and  this  bank  is  an  associate 

bank  of  the  F - E - Bank,  and  that  is  how  I  happen  to  hold 

my  high  position.  The  fii*st  thing  you  will  know  I  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  some  bank  in  Chicago.  P - is  a  very  small  town  about 

8  miles  southeast  of  1) - .  One  man  fills  the  position  of  cashier, 

bookkeej»er  and  general  manager  of  the  bank,  so  you  see  that  it 
isn’t  a  very  large  town.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  it  is  as  good 
a  place  as  any  in  which  to  get  a  little  experience  in  the  line  of 
banking,  because  your  exjierience  is  not  as  liable  to  cost  you  as 
much  as  in  larger  towns.  I  am  getting  along  as  nicely  as  usual. 

I  seem  to  have  a  talent  to  get  along  well.  I  came  to  P - last 

Monday  evening  and  expect  to  stay  here  till  Saturday  noon. 
Business  is  rather  slack  at  present.  In  fact  everything  seems  to 

be  rather  dull  in  this  countrv.  Well  Mr.  Holste  I  must  close  for 

«/ 

this  time.  Hoping  to  get  a  speedy  reply  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

Louis  L.  B - . 


REPORT  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER. 


New  York,  October  16,  1903. 

'  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. — I  beg  to  submit  a  report  of  the  children  received 
from  the  various  city  institutions  during  the  two  years  of  your 
administration.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society  to  be  provided  with  permanent  homes  with  families  in 
the  country.  The  brief  histories  of  these  children  furnished  us 
by  your  examinei^s  when  they  were  transferred  to  us  reveal  many 
tragedies.  Some  are  orphans,  but  many  others  are  the  victims 
of  neglect  and  abandonment,  or  their  parents  are  in  hos])itals 
or  institutions.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  this 
placing-out  work  to  find  that  these  young  lives,  so  early  saddened 
and  tainted  by  their  misfortunes,  have  soon  amalgamated  with 
their  surroundings  and  they  have  not  shown  any  evil  result  of 
their  former  environment. 

To  achieve  this  success,  it  has  required  constant  watchings, 
visitation  and  correspondence  by  the  agents  and  visitors,  and 
many  changes  were  necessary  until  the  proper  home  influence 
was  found.  Each  child  is  studied  individually,  as  well  as  the 
home  in  which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  following  report  of  the  151  children  received  and  placed 
in  homes  since  November,  1901,  we  give  a  short  sketch  of  their 
antecedents,  and  brief  description  of  their  new  homes,  also  dates 
of  subsequent  visits  of  agents,  and  their  condition  to  the  present. 
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A  request  for  removal  or  for  an  adjustment  is  always  promptly 
attended  to.  In  urgent  cases  a  special  agent,  often  at  great 
expense  and  labor,  is  sent  immediately  to  iwiove  and  to  replace 
a  child.  The  children  are  visited  by  our  agent  or  visitor  once 
and  often  two  or  three  time  a  year,  until  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  settled,  and  Ave  remain  in  constant  communication  Avith  all 
of  them. 

TSdiilo  the  success  of  our  Avork  is  due  to  this  care,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  work  of  the  local  conimittees  and  of  so  many 
})ublic-spirited  men  and  Avomcn  of  the  localities  where  the’  chil¬ 
dren  are  j)laced.  Among  these  committeemen  are  mayors  of 
cities,  count  A’  attorneys,  j)iofe>ssors  of  colleges,  physicians  and 
manv  others  Avho  haAe  taken/  active  interest  in  this  Avork  for 

t. 

humanity.  ' 

Of  the  151  childnui,  two  have  been  returned  to  relatives,  two 
othei’S  Avill  ju’obably  be  relTirned  to  you  as  morally  unlit  for  fam¬ 
ily  lif(\  and  all  the  rest  are  doing  Avell  in  their  new  homes,  and 
in  most  instances  are  on  the  Avay  to  develop  into  good  and  useful 
men  and  Avomen.  These  children  Avill  continue  under  our  obser¬ 
vation  for  years  to  come,  and  we  shall  be  able  at  any  time  in  the 
future  to  continue  this  report,  shoAving  the  careers  of  the  childi’en. 

rermit  me  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  Coinmisisioner,  our  high 
api)reciation  of  your  co-oi)eration.  During  your  administration 
AA'i^  have  been  enabled  more  than  ever  to  relieve  the  city  of  an 
onei'ous  and  expensiAT^  burden,  and  to  place  these  dependent 
children  in  jK)sitions  Avhere  they  can  groAV  uj)  to  become  seilf- 
su]  }  oi  ting  and  helj)ful  members  of  society. 

Itespec t f u  1  ly  siibm i t ted, 

(Signed)  C.  Loring  Brace, 

Secretary. 
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A  FEW  INSTANCES. 

Arthur  W.,  10  years  old,  was  born  May  12,  1892.  He  is  an 
orphan,  and  ^yas  committed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Char¬ 
ities  to  the  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital  on  September  12,  1895. 
He  was  at  oiir  Farm  School  for  a  short  time,  and  on  January 
3,  1902,  was  placed  with  Mr.  T.,  at  C.,  Collin  county,  Texas. 

January  28,  1902,  the  Agent  reports  this  to  be  a  very  good 
home,  provided  Mrs.  T.  becomes,  attached  to  the  boy.  Mr.  T. 
took  to  him  at  once.  They  own  a  very  pretty  home  and  fine 
farm.  They  have  already  adopted  a  five-year-old  girl. 

January  29,  1902,  Mr.  T.  writes  that  Arthur  is  doing  well  and 
gets  along  all  right. 

April  28,  1902,  Arthur  writes :  Please  come  and  see  me.  I 
am  glad  you  sent  me  to  a  good  home.  I  like  my  home  very  well. 
This  is  a  nice  home.  1  like  it.” 

April  30,  1902,  Mr.  M.,  the  teacher  of  C.  school,  writes  that 
Arthur  is  doing  well  at  school,  and  never  misses  a  day.  He  is 
devoted  to  Mrs.  T.  and  is  well  and  happy. 

April,  1902,  Mr.  A.  of  the  Local  Committee  writes  that  Mr. 
T.  told  him  Arthur  is  doing  very  well,  and  has  become  greatly 
attached  to  Mi’s.  T. 

June  11,  1902,  Arthur  writes  to  Mr.  Brace:  “I  have  the  finest 

t 

home  there  is.  I  am  having  a  good  time.  I  have  two  pigeons, 
and  I  feed  the  chiickens  and  the  hogs,  and  I  go  squirrel  hunting 
and  i)ick  weeds.” 

October  4,  1902,  Arthur  again  writes:  “  1  can  i)ick  70  pounds  of 
cotton  a  day,  but  Charlie  L.  (one  of  the  boys  placed  by  ^Ir.  Brace 
in  the  neighborhood)  can  pick  a  hundred.  Charlie  says  he  also 
has  a  good  home.  I  like  my  home  first-rate  well,  but  I  don’t  like 
school.  I  like  to  play  with  the  boys.” 
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November  27,  1902,  our  Agent  visited  the  home,  and  reports: 
“  Arthur  is  doing  well.  Has  been  going  to  sehool  regularly.’’ 

February  16,  1903,  Arthur  writes :  “  I  am  doing  all  right  now. 
I  like  to  go  to  school.  I  am  learning  awful  fast.  I  am  in  fourth 
reader  and  arithmetic  and  geography  and  speller,  and  write  to 
Charlie  L.,  who  has  a  good  home.” 

May  13,  1903,  our  Agent  visited  Arthur  and  found  him  doing 
very  well.  All  are  very  fond  of  him. 

Charlotte  B.,  10  years  old,  was  born  May  7,  1891.  Her 
mother  is  dead.  Her  father  has  been  in  prison  three  years  for 
counterfeiting,  and  his  present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  Char¬ 
lotte  was  referred  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Charities  in  November,  1901. 

January  7,  1902,  we  placed  Charlotte  with  Mr.  L.  at  W., 
Nebraska. 

Januar}^'  27,  1902,  visited  by  our  Agent  who  reports  that  it  is 
a  fine  home.  Mr.  L.  is  well  off.  Mrs.  L.  is  a  lovely  woman.  They 
live  in  town.  Charlotte  is  said  to  be  a  bright  girl. 

April,  1902,  our  Visitor  iei)orts  that  Charlotte  is  in  a  good 
home,  but  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  as  she  is  high-tempered 
and  disobedient. 

August  13,  1902,  Mr.  L.  writes  that  Charlotte  is  doing  better. 
She  goes  to  school  regularly,  and  makes  fast  improvement. 

February  17,  1903,  Mrs.  L.  writes  that  Charlotte  is  improving 
wonderfully  in  every  way. 

^lay,  1903,  we  receive  a  fine  photograph  of  Charlotte.  The 
girl  writes  that  she  is  happy  and  doing  well. 

September  9,  1903,  our  Agent  visited  Charlotte,  and  reports 
that  she  has  an  excellent  home,  and  is  doing  well.  She  has 
become  very  ladylike  in  her  manners.  She  attends  school  regu¬ 
larly. 
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Joseph  C.,  4  years  old,  was  born  April  20,  1898.  The  Deputy 
Superintendent  reports:  There  are  three  children — William,  6 
years  old;  Joseph,  4,  and  John,  3  months  old — at  the  Nursery  at 
RandalPs  Island.  The  father,  Benjamin,  deserted  the  family. 
The  mother,  Adelaide  E.,  died  six  weeks  ago.  Joseph  and  John 
are  illegitimate  children.  The  children  have  aunts  and  one  uncle 
(unknown)  in  the  city,  but  they  are  .too  poor  to  care  for  them. 
Joseph  was  committed  to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 

March  11,  1902,  we  placed  Joseph  with  Mr.  C.,  at  L.,  Nebraska. 
Mr.  C.  has  a  brother  on  the  Local  Committee,  and  Joseph  has  a 
superior  home. 

April  30,  1902,  our  Agent  reports  that  he  found  Joseph  the 
joy  of  this  childless  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  are  greatly  pleased 
with  their  Joe.’^ 

August  8,  1902,  Mrs.  C.  writes  that  Joe  is  a  fine  fellow.  They 
call  him  Joseph  C.  C. 

December,  1902,  Mrs.  C.  writes  another  good  letter.  She  sends 
Joe’s  photograph.  He  looks  happy  and  well. 

October  7,  1903,  J oseph  is  visited  by  our  Agent.  He  is  a  desir¬ 
able  boy  in  an  excellent  home.  He  will  attend  the  District  School. 

Florence  R.,  9  years  old,  was  born  September,  1892.  She  has 
a  stepfather  living.  Her  mother  is  in  prison.  The  girl  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  February  27,  1901.  The 
Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  writes  that  the  parents  are  unfit  to 
care  for  the  child  and  her  brother  and  sister  and  recommends 
that  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  find  homes  for  them.  Florence 
was  kept  at  our  Elizabeth  Home  in  New  York  City  and  placed  in 
May,  1902,  with  Mr.  H.,  at  D.,  Delaware. 
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May  30,  1902,  our  Agent  reports  this  to  be  an  excellent  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  are  of  superior  education,  and  very  kind.  Flo¬ 
rence  will  be  happy  with  them. 

June  5,  1902,  Mrs.  H.  writes :  “  Florence  is  helpful  and  willing. 
We  love  her  already.^’ 

June  19,  1902,  Florence  writes  that  she  is  very  happy  in  her 
home. 

September  30,  1902,  the  home  was  visited  by  our  Agent,  and 
everything  found  pleasant. 

October  7,  1902,  ^Irs.  H.  writes  that  Florence  is  well  and  happy. 
She  encloses  a  nice  letter  from  Florence  to  the  same  effect. 

October  25,  1902,  Florence  was  again  visited  hy  our  Agent.  It 
is  a  splendid  home.  Florence  is  well  and  happy  and  attending 
school. 

January  23,  1903,  same  report  by  our  Visitor. 

April  25,  1903,  again  visited,  and  Florence  is  very  well,  indeed. 

Chauncy  K.,  15  years  old,  was  born  June  1,  18(S7.  Brother 
to  Florence  K.  and  Lillian  B. 

February  21,  1902,  Ohauncy  was  sent  to  our  Brace  Farm 
School,  and  on  May  26,  1902,  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Josexrh  H., 
at  D.,  Delaware. 

May  30,  1902,  this  is  reijorted  by  our  Visitor  to  be  a  fine  home. 
Mr.  II.  is  a  memlrer  of  the  Legislature.  His  wife  and-  daughter 
are  sujrerior  people. 

August  5,  1902,  Chauncy  writes  that  he  has  a  good  home,  and 
is  pleased  witli  the  kindness  of  his  friends. 

September  3,  1902,  our  Agent  visited  the  boy,  and  repoids  him 
in  Sfrlendid  jrhysical  condition.  He  has  grown  stout,  has  im¬ 
proved  in  manners,  and  is  very  happy  and  contented. 
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October '25,  1902,  Chauncy  is  again  visited,  and  reported  to 
be  doing  very  well. 

Jannary  20,  1903,  our  Visitor  saw  the  boy  at  school.  He  has 
grown  into  a  very  handsome  gentlemanly  boy. 

Lillian  B.,  4  years  old,  was  born  March  14,  1898.  She  is  halt- 
sister  to  Chauncy  and  Florence  R. 

May  25,  1902,  we  placed  her  in  the  family  of  Mr.  P.,  at  D., 
Delaware. 

May  30,  1902,  this  is  reported  by  onr  Visitor  to  be  a  superior 
family.  Lillian  is  in  excellent  hands. 

August  25,  1902,  Mr.  P.  writes  that  they  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  little  girl. 

September  3,  1902,  Lillian  was  visited  and  found  doing  very 
well. 

October  25,  1902,  she  was  again  visited,  and  the  above  report 
was  confirmed. 

December  23,  1902,  Mr.  P.  is  obliged  to  give  up  Lillian,  on 
account  of  Mrs.  P’s  health. 

January  15,  1903,  we  placed  the  little  girl  with  Mrs.  Pr.,  W., 
Delaware. 

January  30,  1903,  this  is  reported  by  our  Visitor  an  unusually 
nice  home  with  nice  people.  The  only  danger  is  of  their  spoiling 
Lillian  with  mistaken  kindness. 

April  25,  1903,  her  sister  Florence  visited  Lillian  recently,  and 
found  her  doing  very  well. 

June  25,  1903,  everything  is  very  siatisfactor^"  with  Lillian. 
She  is  growing  fast. 

August  4,  1903,  our  Agent  reports:  Lillian  gets  along  A-1  at 
school.  She  has  a  fine  home.” 
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO  THE 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1903. 


.  $5  00 

A.  B.”  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

“  A.  G.  C.,  in  memory  of  Capt.  E.  B.  Cobb  ” .  25  00 

“A.  G.  S./’  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

‘'A.  H.  W.” . ' .  5  00 

A.  H.  W.,”  for  support  of  bed,  Summer  Home .  30  00 

“A.  L.  R.’^ . 20  00 

A.  P.” .  100  00 

A.  P./’  Emigration .  300  00 

‘‘ A.  P./’  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

A.  S.  H./’  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

“A.  W.  C.’^ .  100  00 

“A.  W.  C./’  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

A  Friend  .  1  00 

A  Friend  .  1  00 

A  Friend  .  2  50 

A  Friend  .  50 

A  Friend  .  25  00 

A  Friend  . 5  00 
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A  Friend,  Emigration .  |15  00 

A  Friend,  Snminer  Charities.  . .  2  00 

A  Friend,  per  Franklin  l\.  Lord,  Snmnier  Charities. .  .  25  00 

A  Friend,  Gloneester,  ^fass .  10  00 

A  Friend,  Jdiel])S  School .  2  00 

A  Friend  .  250  00 

A  Friend,  Fresh  Air  Fnnd .  1,500  00 

A  Friend,  specdal  donation . > .  5,000  00 

A  Friend,  .Jones  Memorial  School .  800  00 

A  Friend  and  Sympathizer .  1  00 

A  I>iuly  at  (Irand  Centi-al  Statiion,  Fresh  Air  Fnnd.  ...  1  00 

A  Well  Habv  Bov,  Fresh  Air  Fnnd .  2  00 

Abernethv,  Mrs.  S.  M .  20  00 

Ackerman,  E.  K .  10  00 

Adams,  B.  B .  3  00 

Adams,  B.  B.,  Snmmer  Charities .  5  00 

Adriance,  Rev.  Harris  Ely .  10  00 

Adriance,  Rev.  llai-ris  IBy,  lAiiigration .  40  00 

Agnew,  A.  G .  10  00 

Aitken,  .John  W .  10  00 

Ait  ken,  .John  ^V.,  Snmmer  (Charities .  25  00 

Albee,  Iklward  F.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Albro,  101  len,  Snmmer  Charities .  10  00 

Alden,  (\  C.,  Snmmer  Charities .  10  00 

Aldri(‘h,  Mrs.  .James  Herman .  15  00 

Alexander,  Miss  Annie  I) .  1  00 

Alexander,  Mrs.  .James  AY' .  10  0() 

Alexander,  Mrs.  .Tames  W.,  Snmmer  Charities .  25  00 

Alexandre,  ^irs.  .J.  H .  5  00 

Alexandre,  Mrs.  .1.  H.,  Snmmer  Charities .  5  00 
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Alger,  Edward  G .  |2  00 

Alger,  Edward  G.,  Siiiiinier  Charities .  2  50 

Allen,  Charles  M . 5  00 

Allen,  E.  Hubert,  Siiniiner  Charities .  5  00 

Allen,  George  G .  10  00 

Allen,  George  G.,  Slimmer  Charities . 30  00 

Alliot,  P.  E.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  20  00 

Altsohul,  Charles  .  10  00 

Amend,  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  A .  200  00 

Andreini,  J.  M .  25  00 

Anonymous  ^ .  5  00 

t. 

‘‘  Anonymous  ”  .  5  00 

«/ 

“Anonymous,”  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

“  Anonymous  ”  .  50  00 

“  Anonymous  ”  .  2  00 

“Anonymous,”  per  A.  H.  Hepburn .  13  50 

Ansbacher,  Marion  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Archbold,  John  I).,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Archbold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I).,  Classes  for  Crippled 

Children  .  100  00 

Arend,  F.  J.,  Summer  (diarities .  25  00 

“  Aldus  ” . 25  00 

“Aldus,”  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Arms,  George . ’ .  5  00 

Armstrong,  J.  Sinclair .  30  00 

Armstrong,  J.  Sinclair,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair,  East  Side  School .  35  00 

Armstrong,  James,  Summer  Cliarities .  5  00 

Armstrong,  S.  Howard,  Summer  Chaxdties .  5  00 
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Armstrong,  S.  H.,  William  0.,  G.  A.  and  E.  H.,  Emigra¬ 


tion  .  |20  00 

Arnold,  Dr.  Edmund  S.  E .  10  00 

Arnold,  Dr.  Edmund  S.  F.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Arnold,  Miss  S.  Elizabeth,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Aspegren,  Adolf,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Astor,  Colonel  J.  J.,  Summer  Home .  250  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  William,  shoes  and  hot  dinners .  150  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  William,  Fresh  Air  Fund . 100  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  William,  Christmas .  50  00 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  Emigration .  800  00 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  Newsboys’  Thanksgiving 

dinner .  200  00 

Atlantic  Transj)ort  Co .  10  00 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  Hugh,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Auchincloss,  John  W .  50  00 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  John  W .  25  00 

Auchincloss,  Mrs.  John  W . .' .  50  00 

Auchincl'oss,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  K.  T .  500  00 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Summer  Home . 400  00 

Auchmuty,  Mrs.  11.  T.,  East  Side  School .  75  00 

Auerbach,  Mrs.  J.  S .  10  00 

Autt’mordt,  C.  A.,  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Austin,  Miss  Grace  E.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Avery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  P.,  Summer  Charities. . . .  50  00 

Avery,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ayers,  Dr.  Samuel .  2  00 

Aymar,  Miss,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 
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&M.'' .  1150  00 

B.  &  M./'  Summer  Charities .  150  00 

Babcock,  H.  D . 5  00 

Babcock,  Miss  Maria,  Christmas .  20  00 

Babcock,  Miss  Maria,  support  of  bed.  Summer  Home. .  30  00 

Bacon,  Daniel .  10  00 

Bacon,  Daniel,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Bacon,  Francis,  Co .  2  25 

Bagg,  J.  Herbert,  Emigration .  20  00 

Bailey,  B.  F .  10  00 

Bailey,  Mrs.  E.  L .  5  00 

Baker,  Charles  W .  25  00 

Baker,  H.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Baker,  Mrs.  Kate  Conger . 5  00 

Baldwin,  C.  W.,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Baldwin,  Frederick  H.,  Summer  Charities . .  '  25  00 

Bale,  Charles  Edward .  1  00 

Ballantine,  Robert  F.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  100  00 

Banks,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  Sick  Children's  Mission .  50  OO 

Barber,  Herbert  .  10  00 

Barbey,  Henry  1 .  25  00 

Barbour,  Rev.  Robert . •  5  00 

Barbour,  Rev.  Robert,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Barclay,  James .  5  00 

.Barclay,  James,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Barclay,  Mrs.  James  Lent,  Classes  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  .  75  Ho 

Barclay,  Mrs.  James  Lent,  Summer  Charities .  75  00 

Barker,  Mrs.  Fordyce  D .  5  00 

Barker,  Mrs.  Fordyce  H.,  Summer  Outings, 10  OQ 
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Barlow,  Mrs.  Annie  H.,  Suinmer  Charities .  .  |5  00 

Barnes,  Mr . .  1  50 

Barnes,  Herbert  S.,  Sninnier  Charities .  5  00 

Barney,  C.  T.,  Sninnier  Charities .  50  00 

Barre,  Joseph,  &  Co .  5  00 

Barrett,  C.  E .  10  00 

Barron,  George  J) .  20  00 

Barrows,  ^Irs.  A.  H .  2  00 

Barstow,  Dr.  J.  \V .  2  00 

Barstow,  Dr.  J.  A'.,  Sninnier  Cliarities .  5  00 

Barthinan,  A .  10  00 

Bartlett,  IJiiliji  G .  15  00 

Barton,  Oliver  G.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Baseoin,  John  .  1  00 

Bates,  Mrs.  A.  I’] . :  .  . .  10  00 

Bates’,  Bev.  Alfred  Iv.,  ehildren .  5  00 

Baljer,  Henry,  Sninnier  Charities .  5  00 

Battin,  Mrs.  Annie .  25  00 

Battin,  Mrs.  Annie,  Sninnier  (Charities .  25  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  N.  E .  20  00 

Bavlis,  William  .  50  00 

Beach,  Miss  Marion  1).,  Sninnier  Charities .  5  00 

Beach,  W.  B .  5  00 

BeacJi,  W.  B.,  Sninnier  (Miarities .  5  00 

Beadlest'on,  Alfred  N. .  50  00 

Beadleston,  Alfred  N.,  Sninnier  Charities .  25  00 

Beal,  George  A . 1  00 

Beals,  C.  L .  3  00 

Beam,  W.  H .  2  00 

Beam,  ^V,  11,,  Sninnier  Charities, .  2  00 
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Beasley,  L.  W .  |1  00 

Bechstein,  A,  E .  25  00 

Beekiiian,  Gerard  . 5  00 

Beekinan,  Gerard,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Beekman,  Dr.  John  N .  25  00 

Beekman,  Dr.  John  N.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Beemer,  Mrs.  James  G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Beemer,  James  G.,  Jr .  10  00 

Beers,  Albert  B .  5  00 

Benedict,  Mrs.  James  H .  6  00 

Benedict,  Mrs.  James  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Benedict,  Lorenzo .  1  00 

Benedict,  W.  de  L .  5  00 

Benedict,  de  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Benjamin,  Amy  M .  1  00 

Benjamin,  Eugene  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Benjamin,  H.  F .  15  00 

Benjamin,  John .  25  00 

Benjamin,  John,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Benjamin,  ^I.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  S.  N .  10  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  William  Evarts,  Summer  Charities.  .  .  25  00 

Bernheimer,  INIrs.  Jacob  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Bernheimer,  Lorin  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Bertuch,  Frederick,  &  Co .  10  00 

Bertuch,  Frederick,  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Betts,  Samuel  R .  20  00 

Bevan,  William .  5  00 

Bevin,  Leander  A .  20  00 
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Bevin,  Leander  A.,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Bible  School  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  N.  J. .  10  59 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Pauline  W.,  Health  Home .  10  00 

Biglow,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Biglow,  Miss  Kate  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Billings,  Frederick.  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick .  50  00 

Billings,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Billwiller  Bros .  20  00 

Birney,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Heber  K .  25  00 

Bisho]),  Mrs.  Heber  K.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Bispham,  William,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Black,  Archibald  P .  1  00 

Black,  Starr  &  Frost .  100  00 

Blackman,  Charles  M .  10  00 

Bl-ackman,  Mrs.  O.  P.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Blackwell,  Miss  Frances  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Blair,  J.  Inslee,  support  of  bed.  Summer  Home .  30  00 

Blakeman,  Mrs.  Birdseye .  25  00 

Blatchford,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Bleecker,  T.  B .  10  00 

Bleecker,  T.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Blight,  Atherton .  20  00 

Bliss,  C.  N.,  Summer  Home .  100  00 

Bliss,  C.  N.,  Jr .  20  00 

Bliss,  C.  N.  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Bliss,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Bliss,  Ernest  C.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Bliss,  Mrs.  George  T.,  NerV'Sboys’  Lodging  House .  5  00 
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Bliss,  Mrs.  George  T.,  newsboys’  dinners .  |225  00 

Bliss,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bliss,  Mrs.  Walter  P.,  Phelps  School .  25  00 

Bloodgood,  John  H.,  Summer  Charities .  35  00 

Bloss,  James  . . 

Board  of  Managers,  East  River  School,  hot  meals,  eftc .  436  97 

Board  of  Managers,  West  Side  School,  hot  meals .  718  18 

Board  of  Managers,  West  Side  School,  special  dona¬ 
tions  . 

Board  of  Managers,  West  Side  School,  Summer  Home.  50  00 

Boettner,  Miss  Anna .  5  00 

Boettner,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bogert,  R.  R.,  Summer  Chajrities .  2  00 

Boissevain,  G.  L .  25  00 

Boker,  Hermann  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Boland,  W.  A . • .  2  00 

Bond',  Frank  S .  5  00 

Bond,  Frank  S.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bond,  J.  D . 5  00 

Bonnett,  John  B . ^ .  5  00 

Boone,  Edwin .  1  00 

Boone,  Edwin,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Bostwick,  Mrs.  George  W. .  . . .  . .  5  00 

Botsford,  S.  D.,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Bowdoin,  George  S.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Bowdoin,  George  S.,  Tompkins  Square  School .  100  00 

Bowers,  O.  H .  5  00 

Boyd,  Mrs.  F.  O.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Boyd,  Mrs.  F.  O.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  5  00 

Boyd,  James  E.,  Summer  Charities . . .  5  00 
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Brace,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor .  |2  00 

Brace,  Mabel  and  Maxwell .  5  00 

Brackett,  Miss  Anna  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Brackett,  ^liss  Anna  C.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  AT.  H.,  Sr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Bradley  Alilton  Co .  10  00 

Bradley  Alilton  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bradley,  S.  R .  50  00 

Bradley,  S.  K.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Bradley,  Dr.  Thomas .  5  00 

Bradley,  Dr.  Thomas'  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Bradstreet  Co .  10  00 

IB'ainerd,  Afrs.  Ce})has,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Brebner,  John  Dayidson .  25  00 

Brebner,  John  Davidson,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Breese,  Airs.  A.  E . ‘ .  10  00 

Breese,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Suinmei"  Charities .  10  00 

BiT'^yer,  Horatio  J.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Brewer,  Horatio  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Biwer,  A^^  A.,  Jr .  10  00 

Brev  er,  AA".  A.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Brewster,  Airs.  A.  A .  1  00 

Brewster,  Airs.  Benjamin .  25  00 

Brewster,  Airs.  F.  K .  1  00 

Brewster,  George  S .  25  00 

Brewster,  H.  H.,  J.  C.,  and  Elizabeth  Brewster .  6  00 

BiT^yster,  Aladeline  E .  1  00 

Bre^vster,  Oren  .  .* .  1  00 

Brewster,  Robert  S . ' .  20  00 

Brewster,  Robert  S.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 
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Brewster,  Bouse  K .  |1  00 

Briiiokerhoff,  Mrs.  Elbert  A . 25  00 

Brittain,  Wm.  F .  5  00 

‘^Bro.  M.”  .  5  00 

Brodhead,  Calvin  E.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Broking,  H.  C .  2  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  N .  5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  N.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Brown,  Arthur  Alvin .  1  00 

Brown,  Caroline  B.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Brown,  David  S.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  J . 5  00 

Brown,  Edwin  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Brown,  Elizabeth  and  Morris .  1  00 

Brown,  George  Alexander,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Geo.  Alexander .  5  00 

Brown,  George  D.,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Brown,  Harold  P . 5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  John  Crosby,  East  Biver  School .  10  00 

Brown,  Lewis  N .  2  00 

Brown,  M.  Bayard,  Emigration .  1,000  00 

Brown,  M.  Bayard,  Summer  Home .  250  00 

BroAvn,  M.  L .  1  00 

Brown,  Paul  Taylor,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Brown,  Master  Bichard  C .  1  00 

BroAvn,  Bichard  D.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Brown,  S.  B .  1  OO 

BroAvn,  S.  Q.,  53d  St.  School . 5  00 

Brown,  W.  J .  1  00 

Brown,  Wm.  Beynolds .  25  00 
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Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  Reynolds,  Emigration.  . .  .  |20  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Emigration .  25  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Gen’l  Fund’  and  Sick 

Children’s  Mission .  75  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Sick  Children’s  Mission 

and  Outings  for  Crippled  Children .  75  00 

Brown  &  Seccomb .  10  00 

Bro^Ti  &  Seccomb,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Bruce,  Miss  Matilda  W.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  722  00 

Bi*uce,  Miss  Matilda  W.,  Henrietta  School. . . .  720  00 

Bruce,  Miss  Matilda  W.,  Summer  Charities .  150  00 

Bruno,  C .  20  00 

Bruno,  C.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  20  00 

Brush,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  53d  Street  School .  5  00 

Buell,  1).  L .  2  00 

Bugbce,  Miss  Mai'cia  S.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  5  00 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M .  20  00 

Burbank,  A.  N . '. .  10  00 

Burnside’s,  Alex.  I.,  four  children .  1  00 

Burnside’s,  Alex.  1.,  four  children.  Summer  Charities. .  1  00 

Burr,  Prof.  Wm.  H .  10  00 

Burr,  Prof.  Wm.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Bush  Co.,  Limited,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Busche,  J.  F .  2  00 

Bussing,  A .  5  00 

Busy  Bee  Club,  Newsboys’  Lodging  House .  12  45 

Butler,  Arthur  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Butler,  Charles,  Summer  Charities. . . . .' .  10  00 

Butler,  Miss  Helen  C.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Butler,  Howard  Russell .  5  00 
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Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  in  memoriam  William  Allen 

Butler .  500  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Richard,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Butterworth,  George  F .  10  00 

Butterworth,  George  F.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Buttlar,  Robert,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

‘^C.  A.  R.’^ .  1  50 

“  C.  B.,”  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

^‘C.  L.  O.” . 15  00 

C.  L.  O.,”  Italian  School .  50  00 

C.  L.  O.,’’  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

C.  S.’’ .  100  00 

“  C.  S.,”  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

C.  W.” .  10  00 

Cadwell,  Mrs.  E.  J .  10  00 

Cadwell,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cahoon,  Mrs.  S.  M .  2  00 

Caldwell,  Ben  F .  5  00 

Caldwell,  E.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  50  00 

Calhoun,  Henry  W . . .  15  00 

Calhoun,  Henry  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Califf,  Maj.  Joseph  M .  5  00 

Callaway,  S.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Caiman,  Charles .  10  00 

Caiman,  Charles,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Caiman,  Henry  L .  25  00 

Caiman,  Henry  L.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Campbell,  Mrs.  George .  '  10 

Cammann,  E.  C .  20  00 
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Cammann,  E.  C.,  Newsboys’  Lodging  House .  |25  00 

Oammann,  ^liss  I.  M.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Camp,  Walter .  y  qq 

Cannon,  John  H .  5  OO 

Cannon,  John  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Cannon,  Le  Grand  B .  50  00 

Cantor,  Joseph  . . ; .  5  00 

Cai>e.u,  Fredei'ick  M .  10  00 

Cajien,  Frederick  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Capstick,  Thomas .  1  00 

Carleton,  C .  10  00 

Carleton,  I.  Osgood .  5  00 

Carleton,  Miss  Ida  B .  10  00 

Carleton,  Miss  Ida  B.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Carll,  Miss  C.  J.,  Mott  Street  School .  30  00 

Carll,  Miss  C.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  Andi'ew,  Henrietta  School .  25  00 

Carpender,  Alice  B.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  10  00 

Cari)ender,  C.  J.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission.' .  25  00 

Carpenter,  H.  M .  5  00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Miles  B.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Carpenter  &  Belton .  5  00 

Can-oil,  Walter  N .  5  00 

Carter,  James  C.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Cartwright,  H.  G . 

Cary,  A.  L.,  Boys’  Lodging  Houses .  10  00 

Cary,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  25  00 

Case,  J.  . .  5  00 

Cash,  Southport,  Conn .  5  00 

Cash,  Torrington,  Conn .  1  00 
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Cash,  P.” .  |25  00 

Cash,  ‘‘F.”  Summer  Charitiesi .  10  00- 

Oash,  Washington,  D.  C .  1  00 

Cash,  Traverse  City,  Mich .  1  00 

Cash,  Greenwich,  Conn . 1  00 

Cash,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y .  1  00 

.  Cash,  Blythebourne .  1  00 

Cash,  Deep  River,  Conn .  1  00 

Cash,  P.  O.  Order .  2  00 

Cash,  through  Chilton  Painl  Co .  5  00 

Cash,  for  Cripplted  Children .  1  00 

Cash,  Washington,  D.  C .  i  00 

Cash,  Murray  Hill  Hotel .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cash,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

• 

Cash,  S.”  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Cash,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Cash,  The  Mansfield,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Cash,  postage.  Summer  Charities .  28 

Cash,  ‘‘  P.  A.  P.,’’  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Cash,  July  2,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cash,  Kaaterskill,  N.  Y.,  Summer  Charities.  . .  1  00 

Cash,  Grand  Central  Station,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  3  00 

Cash,  from  various  sources  in  different  amounts .  104  00 
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Cater,  Master  Aymar,  shoes .  $2  00 

Catheiane  ” .  25  00 

Gatlin,  W.  H...' .  2  00 

Century  Co .  10  00 

Century  Co.,  Summer  Charities  (1902) .  10  00 

Century  Co.,  Summer  Charities  (1903) .  10  00 

Chafee,  Mrs.  Z.,  Farm  School .  30  00 

Chafee,  Mrs.  Z.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Chamberlin,  Emerson .  5  00 

Chamberlin,  Emerson,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Chandler,  C.  Q.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Chapin,  Barton . ; .  2  50 

Chapin,  Mrs.  E.  A .  5  00 

Chapin,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Chapin,  Murray  H .  50  00 

Chapin,  Murray  H.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Chapman,  Charles  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Chapman,  P.  T . 1  00 

Chappell,  F.  H.,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Chappell,  Mrs.,  Phelps  School .  10  00 

Chase,  Irving  H.,  Summer  Charities . 3  00 

Chatham  National  Bank .  5  00 

Chave,  William  G . 

Chesebrough,  Kobert  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Chickering,  John  J.,  Phelps  School .  10  00 

Child,  Mrs.  L.  P,,  Emigration .  20  00 

Children  of  Flatbush,  support  of  bed.  Summer  Home.  .  30  00 

Childs,  Mrs.  Samuel  S .  5  10 

Chilton,  H.  P . 10  00 

Chisholm,  Hugh  J .  10  00 
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Chisliiolm,  Mrs.  Hugh  J .  |10  00 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  Hugh  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Chisholm,  S.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Chisolm,  B.  Ogden .  25  00 

Chisolm,  B.  Ogden,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Chis'olm,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  100  00 

Chittenden,  R.  L .  10  00 

Christ  P.  E.  Church,  Christmas  Collection .  120  89 

Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Bordentown,  N.  J .  1  00 

Chubb,  Hendon,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

t 

Church,  George  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Churchill,  H.  R .  5  00 

Churchill,  Marie  M .  5  00 

Clapp,  George  S .  10  00 

Clark,  Edward  Severin .  100  00 

Clark,  Miss  Emily  Vernon .  5  00 

Clark,  Miss  Emily  Vernon,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Clark,  Henry  A.,  Emigration .  50  00 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Clarke,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Clarkson,  Augustus  L.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Clarkson,  Miss  Catharine  G .  10  00 

Clarkson,  Miss  Catharine  G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Clarkson,  Matthew .  25  00 

Clarkson,  Matthew,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Clausen,  Mrs.  Charles  J .  5  00 

Clausen,  George  U .  20  00 

Claussen,  C.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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Clearman,  H.  D .  |10  00 

Cleary,  W.  E .  2  00 

Cleveland,  J.  Wrav,  Emigration .  20  00 

Cleveland,  J.  M'ray,  Slimmer  Charities .  10  00 

Clinton  &  Kussell .  100  00 

Close,  Miss  Frances  H .  5  00 

Close,  Miss  Frances  IL,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Close,  Walter  11.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Clyde,  William  P.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  500  00 

Clyde,  William  P.,  (^lasses  for  Crippled  Children .  100  00 

Clyde,  Mrs.  William  P .  25  00 

Cobb,  Sanford  E .  10  00 

Coe,  Ceorge  S.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Coe,  Dr.  llenrv  Clarke .  10  00 

Coggeshall,  M.  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Coit,  George  M .  10  00 

Colburn,  X.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cole,  E.  II .  10  00 

Cole,  E.  II.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cole,  Frederick  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cole,  W.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Colgate,  Mrs.  Richard,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Colgate,  William .  50  00 

Colgate,  William,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Collection  M.  E.  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  Seneca 

Castle,  X.  Y..  . .  12  85 

Collins,  E.  P, .  5  00 

Collins,  Mrs.  P .  50  00 

Colt,  Harris  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Colt,  Samuel  P .  10  00 
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Colwell,  Frederick  L .  |5  00 

Colwell,  W.  J .  2  00* 

Compton,  0 .  10  00 

Comstock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert .  50  00 

Congdon,  Horace  L .  10  00 

Congdon,  Horace  L.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Congdon,  Louis .  10  00 

Congdon,  Louis,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Conkling,  Miss  L.  R .  1  00 

Conlin,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Conrad,  Mrs.  H.  V.,  Summer  Charities.  . .' . .  5  00 

Cook,  Charles  T . . .  20  00 

Cook,  Mrs.  Charles  T.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Cook,  Henry  H .  25  00 

Coombe,  T.  Gorton,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cooper,  Theodore,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Cooper  &  Forman .  2  00 

Cooper  &  Forman,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Corning,  Christopher  R .  10  00 

Corning,  Christopher  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Corning,  Jasper  E.,  Summer  Charities .  7  00 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry .  5  00 

Coster,  Mrs.  Charles  Henry,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Cotheal,  Miss  E.  H.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Cotheal,  Miss  E.  H.,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Cotheal,  Miss  Elizabeth . 5  00 

Cottman,  N.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Coursen,  Frances  B .  2  00 

Cowperthwait,  J.  H .  5  00 

Cox,  Mrs.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 
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Cragin,  Dr.  E.  B.,  53d  Street  School .  |5  00 

Cram,  Miss  Charlotte  Agatha,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Cram,  Miss  Charlotte  Agatha,  Special  Summer  Chari¬ 
ties  .  10  00 

Cram,  Mr .  25  00 

Crandall,  Arthur  F.  J . *. .  2  00 

Crane,  H.  M .  20  00 

Crane,  J.  H . .  5  00 

Crane,  Mrs.  J.  H. . . . .  5  00 

Crary,  Jesse  D .  1  00 

Crary,  Jesse  D.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Cree,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  George,  Phelps  School .  15  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Charles,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Edward  N .  5  00 

Crosby,  Mi*s.  Edward  N.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Everett  N.,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Everett  N.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Cromwell,  John  H .  20  00 

CiX)mwell,  Lincoln  .  20  00 

Cross,  Mrs.  H.  S .  5  00 

Cross,  Miss  M.  K.,  Treasurer  Avenue  B  School  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children .  215  00 

Crossman,  W.  H.,  &  Bro.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Crowninshield,  Mrs.  Louise  E.  du  Pont,  Sick  Children's 

Mission .  25  00 

Cruikshank,  William  M .  5  00 

Curie,  Charles,  Sixth  Street  School .  10  00 

Currer,  William  J .  1  00 

Currier,  Edward  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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Currier,  Edwin  A.,  Summer  Charities . |5  00 

Curtis,  Charles  B .  50  00 

Curtis,  Mary  A .  20  00 

Curtis,  Mary  A.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  25  00 

Curtis,  Warren,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Cushman,  Eric  and  Allen .  10  00 

Cushman,  H.  B.,  &  Co .  25  00 

Cuthbert,  John  H .  10  00 

Cutting,  K.  Fulton .  250  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Tompkins  Square  Lodging  House .  50  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls .  32  97 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  German  School .  25  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Phelps  School .  25  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Eighty-eighth  Street  School .  50  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  West  Side  Italian  School .  60  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Sixth  Street  School .  50  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Jones  Memorial  School .  25  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  Summer  Charities . .  100  00 

Cutting,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard,  East  Side  School .  25  00 

Cutting,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard,  Khinelander  Kindergarten. .  20  00 

I).  Y.  N.  T.  Society,  Junior  Branch,  Henrietta  School. .  1  26 

Dalton,  F.  A .  5  00 

Dalton,  F.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Damrosch,  Frank .  5  00 

Dana,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Dana,  Miss  C.  A.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Dana,  Miss  C.  A.,  support  of  bed.  Summer  Home .  30  00 

Dana,  Charles .  100  00 

Dana,  F.  L .  5  00 

Dana,  Frank,  Emigration .  *2  00 
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Daniels,  Rexford,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

dWiitremont,  Marv  .  3  00 

’  t. 

Davidson,  ^trs.  M.,  Summer  Charities  .  10  00 

Davies,  Mrs.  Frederick  M .  20  00 

Davies,  AVilliam  G .  10  00 

Itavies,  William  G.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Davis,  Benjamin  P .  250  00 

Davis,  Benjamin  I*.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Davis,  Frederic .  1  00 

Davis,  Frederic,  Summer  Charities .  •  3  00 

Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gherardi .  10  00 

Davison,  Alvah .  5  00 

Davison,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  20  00 

Davison,  James .  2  00 

Dav,  Mrs.  Alice  H .  20  00 

Day,  Dr.  Edward  G.,  Summer  (Charities .  2  00 

Dav,  Miss  Katharine  S .  25  00 

Dav,  Schuvler  E .  5  00 

Dean,  Frank,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Dean,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

De  Camp,  J.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

de  Castro,  Nathalie  L .  5  00 

Decker,  Charles  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Decker,  William  F.,  coal .  500  00 

Decker,  William  F.,  Farm  School . 200  00 

Decker,  William  F.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  200  00 

de  Coppet,  Henry .  100  00 

de  Coppet,  Henry,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

de  Gersdorh,  Carl  A.,  Emigration .  20  00 

de  Jonge,  Louis,  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 
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De  Klyu,  B.  F.,  Emigration .  |20  00 

De  Klyn,  B.  F.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

De  JjJ’  .  20  00 

Delafield,  M.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Delano,  Miss  Caroline . .  5  00 

Deming,  L.  C .  5  06 

Demorest,  William  C . . . . .  10  00 

de  Navarro,  Alfonso .  5  00 

Derby,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  West  Side  School .  10  00 

Despard,  C.  L.,  Jr .  5  00 

De  Vinne,  Theodore  L .  5  00 

De  Vinne,  Theodore  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

De  Witt,  George  G .  20  00 

De  Witt,  George  G.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

De  Witt,  Theodore,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Dexter,  Dorothea  M .  1  00 

Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  B .  5  00 

Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Dev,  Anthony .  10  00 

Dibble,  Miss  Annie  E .  5  00 

Dibble,  Miss  Annie  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Dick,  E.  R .  30  00 

Dick,  Mrs.  W.  B .  5  00 

Dick,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Dickie,  Edward  P . 50  00 

Dickson,  Mrs.  Cyrus .  20  00 

Dickson,  Mrs.  Cyrus,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Dietz,  Fred . * .  10  Od 

Dimoek,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J .  50  00 

Dimock,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00> 
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Dix,  Rev.  Morgan .  |10  00 

I>ixon,  R .  5  00 

Dockstader,  Theodore  G .  50  00 

Dockstader,  Theodore  G.,  Snmmer  Charities .  50  00 

Dodd,  Allison,  Siininier  Charities .  25  00 

Dodd,  S.  C.  T . 5  00 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H.,  Forty-fourth  Street  Lodging- 

House . • .  12  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Cleveland  H.,  East  River  School .  5  35 

Dodge,  3Irs.  Cleveland  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Dodge,  Rev.  D.  Stuart,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Dodge,  Francis  E .  20  00 

Dodge,  !Mrs.  George  Egleston,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Jr .  1,500  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Jr.,  Fort} -fourth  Street  Lodg¬ 
ing-House  . * .  143  77 

Dodge,  ^Irs.  William  E.,  Jr.,  Phelps  School .  25  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Sr .  25  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  William  E.,  Sr.,  Phelps  School .  10  00 

Dominick,  George  F .  5  00 

Donald,  Peter .  20  00 

Donaldson,  John  J .  5  00 

Donlan,  P.  H .  25 

Douglas,  Irving  R .  2  00 

Douglas,  James,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Douglas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James .  50  00 

Dow,  Mrs.  Frederic  G . " .  20  00 

Dow,  Mrs.  Frederic  G.,  support  of  bed.  Summer  Home.  30  00 

Dow,  Mrs.  Maud  Furniss,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Dows,  Mrs.  David,  classes  for  Crippled  Children .  100  00 
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Dows,  Mrs.  David,  Suaimer  Charities .  flOO  00 

Draper,  C.  A .  5  00 

Draper,  C.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Drumm,  Thomas  J.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Drumm,  Thomas  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Drummond  Detective  Agency .  5  00 

Duane,  James  May .  45  00 

Du  Bois,  C.  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

« 

Du  Bois,  Miss  Ethel .  5  00 

Du  Bois,  Miss  Katharine .  50  00 

Du  Bois,  Miss  Katharine,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  *50  00 

Du  Bois,  Mrs.  M.  B . 5  00 

Dudley',  H.  L .  2  00 

Dudley,  H.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Duffield,  K.  G.,  Emigration .  10  00 

Duffield,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  Emigration .  10  00 

Dulles,  William,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Dun,  Mrs.  Robert  Graham .  20  00 

Dun,  Mrs.  Robert  Graham,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Duncan,  Miss  I.,  Fresh  Air  Fund . •.  1  00 

Dunham,  Charles  A .  20  00 

Dunham,  Charles  A.,  Farm  School .  30  00 

Dunham,  Charles  A.,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Dunham,  S.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Dunlap,  James  L . 2  00 

Dunning,  S.  Wright .  100  00 

du  Pont,  Henry  F.,  Summer  Home .  25  00 

Duryea  &  Potter .  10  00 

Duteher,  Charles  Mason .  10  00 

Dutcher,  Charles  Mason,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 
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Dwight,  John .  |50  00 

Dvei’,  M.  M.,  Summer  Home .  5  00 

‘‘E.  R.”  .  100  OO 

Eagle,  Clarence  H .  5  00 

Earle,  Mrs.  Margaret  G .  10  00 

Earle,  Mrs.  Margaret  G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Eaton,  Mrs.  D.  Cadj' . 25  00 

Eaton,  Mrs.  D.  Cady,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

• 

Eaton,  Cole  &  Burnham  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Eddy,  Mi*s.  U.  D.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Edey,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Summer  Charities . 15  00 

Edgar,  Mrs.  Janies  A .  25  00 

Edgar,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Edgar,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Edmonds,  Walter  D .  10  00 

IMnionds,  Walter  D.,  Thanksgiving .  5  00 

lOdsall,  Henry  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Edson,  Andrew  W .  1  00 

EdAvards,  Alfred  L.,  Summer  Charities..  * .  5  00 

Edwards,  Duncan,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

lOdAvards,  Miss  L.  J.,  East  Side  School .  5  00 

Egan,  Mrs.  I).  G.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  10  00 

Ehlei^,  Dr.  Edward  C . 5  00 

Ehrich,  J.  S .  10  00 

Eicks,  C.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

ladlitz,  Mrs.  Mathilde . .  .  5  00 

Eidlitz,  Mrs.  Mathilde,  Summer  Charities . .  5  00 

Eidlitz,  Otto  M . .  20  00 

Eisenmann,  G.  F.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Elkus,  Abram  I.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 
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Ellingwood.  C.  H .  |20  00 

Ellingwood,  C.  H.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  25  00 

Elliott,  George  L .  5  00 

Elliott,  George  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Elliott,  Henrv  H . 5  00 

Elliott,  W.  P . 5  00 

Elliott,  W.  P.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Ellis,  Mrs.  John  S .  25  00 

Eliis,  Mrs.  John  S.,  Summer  Charities . 25  00 

Ellis,  William  D .  5  00 

Ellis,  William  D.,  Emigi^ation .  20  00 

Ellison,  William  B.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Ellison,  William  B.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Elsie  and  Eleanor  ” .  10  00 

Emerson,  W.  B .  10  00 

Emery,  John  J.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Emmet,  H.  C .  25  00 

Emmet,  Miss  Lydia  F.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Emmons,  Arthur  B.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Emmons,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Erbsloh,  Rudolph . 10  00 

Erbsloh,  Rudolph,  Summer  Charities . ; .  5  00 

Estate  of  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Bequest .  4,762  50 

Estate  of  Sarah  Bayly,  Bequest .  1,965  05 

Estate  of  Andrew  J.  Garvey,  Bequest .  748  59 

Estate  of  John  P.  Hamilton,  Bequest .  175  00 

Estate  of  Susan  Miln,  Bequest .  110,323  53 

Estate  of  Phebe  Ann  Parshall,  Bequest .  98  31 

Estate  of  Cornelia  B.  Tompkins,  Bequest . 9,500  00 
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Estate  of  Mary  J.  Walker,  Bequest . 

Estate  of  Hemrietta  A.  Webb,  Bequest . 

Estate  of  Theodore  G.  Weil,  Bequest . 

Esteloy',  Jared  C.,  Summer  Charities . 

Eustis,  Mrs.  William,  Emigration . 

Ijvau'S,  Hartman  K.,  Summer  Chardties . 

Evans,  John  S . 

Evans,  John  S.,  Summer  Charities . 

Evans,  Richard . 

Idvans,  Richard,  Summer  Charities . 

Evans,  Richard  V . 

Evans,  William,  Jr . 

Everman,  John,  Jr . 

Everman,  Marguerite . 

‘‘F.  A.  H.” . 

“  F.  A.  11.,”  Summer  Charities . 

F.  G.” . 

“  F.  G.,”  Summer  Charities . 

‘‘F.  R.  S.” . 

F.  S.” . 

F.  S.,”  Summer  Charities . 

‘‘  F.  W.  D.,”  Summer  Charities . 

Fabbri,  ^Irs.  Egisto  P . 

Fabbri,  Mrs.  Egisto  P.,  hot  meals,  Italian  School . 

Fabbri,  ^Irs.  Egisto  P.,  special  donation,  Italian 
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10  00 
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25  00 
100  00 
400  00 


School 


50  00 


Fabbri,  Mrs.  Ernesto  G.,  support  of  bed,  Summer 


Home .  30  00 

Faber,  A.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Fagnani,  Rev.  Charles  P .  3  00 
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Fahnestock,  H.  C . . .  |100  00 

Fairbanks,  Miss  Mary,  birthday  gift,  Fresib  Air  Fund.  .  10  Od 

Fairbanks,  Miss  Mary  and  Helen  Ethel  Gordon,  Fresh 

Air  Fund .  2  75 

Fairchild  Bros.  &  Foster .  10  00 

Fairchild  Bros.  &  Foster,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Fareira,  M.  B . ; .  1  00 

Fareira,  M.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Farmer,  William  H .  10  00 

t 

Farnham,  Mrs.  H.  P.  . . . .  10  00 

Farrar,  George  D.,  Summer  Charities .  25  OO 

Farrel,  John  .  10  00 

Fassett,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Fawcett,  Hughes .  5  00 

Fenton,  W.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  Farquhar .  10  00 

Ferris,  Franklin . 5  00 

Field,  Warren  B .  2  00 

Fink,  Joseph  H .  5  00 

Fink,  Martin  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Fii"st  Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Emi¬ 
gration  .  20  00 

Fischer,  Carl .  10  00 

Fisher,  J.  E .  5  00 

Fisk,  George  Robert .  2  00 

Fiske,  George  P.,  Summer  Charities' .  5  00 

Fiske,  Robert  T.  P .  5  00 

Flarnmer,  J.  George .  20  00 

Flammer’s,  Mrs.  C.,  two  boys,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Fleischmann’s  Vienna  Model  Bakery .  5  00 
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Fletcher,  Isaac  D .  |5  00 

Fliess,  William  M.,  Newsboys  Christmas  Dinner .  207  15 

Florence,’’  through  N.  Y.  Times,  Sick  Children’s 

Fund .  1  00 

Flower,  A.  R . ' .  30  00 

Flower,  Mrs.  John  D .  10  00 

Flower,  Miss  Mary  'A .  10  00 

Fogg,  n.  A .  5  00 

Fonda,  W.  C .  2  00 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  B .  5  00 

Foote,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Foote,  Thomas  H .  1  00 

Forbes,  David .  50  00 

Forbes,  David,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert .  5  00 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Forsvth,  G.  W . 25  00 

Foster,  Abbott,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Foster,  Edward  H . 10  00 

Foster,  J.  Hegeman .  20  00 

Foster,  J.  Hegeman,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Foster,  James .  5  00 

Fountain,  E.  M.  C.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Fox,  Irving  J .  2  00 

Fox,  Mrs.  Rector,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Fraenckel,  Richard  H .  15  00 

Prance,  George . ' .  2  00 

Francis,  E.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Frank,  Paul .  30  00 

Fraser,  Alex.  W .  5  00 
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Fraser,  Alex  W. ,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Frazier,  Miss  Annie . .  5  00 

Frazier,  Miss  Annie,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  10  00 

Freeman,  E.  B .  5  00 

Freeman,  Joel  Francis,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

French,  Edj^ar  B . .  2  00 

French,  Edgar  B.,  Summer  Charities. .  2  00 

French,  James  B . .  5  00 

French,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Frew,  Walter  E.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Friedman,  S.  A .  2  00 

‘^‘Friend” .  5  35 

“Friends,”  C.  S.  S .  100  00 

“Friends,”  per  Mrs.  Seymour..' .  10  00 

“  Friends,”  Christmas,  53d  Street  School .  4  00 

Frissell,  A.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

From  a  Friend,  through  Dr.  Wheelock,  for  wagonette.  775  00 

'Friend,  December  22 .  1  00 

Froment  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Frost,  Edward  L .  30  00 

Frothinghann,  H.  P .  10  00 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Eugene,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Furber,  J.  B .  10  00 

“  G.  B.  J.,”  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

“  G.  McC.  and  G.  B.  J.,”  Emigration .  20  00 

Gallatin,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Gallaway,  Robert  M .  25  00 

Gambier,  E.  V . 5  00 

Gambier,  E.  V.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Gammell,  Mrs.  Robert  Ives,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 
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GaTrettson,  Francis  T .  |10  00 

(jairigiies'j  W.  A .  10  00 

Garrigues,  W.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Garrison,  C.  M.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Gault,  John .  10  00 

Gault,  John,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Gaunt,  J .  25  00 

GayleY,  O.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

(ieer,  Mrs.  Waltei*,  Summer  Charities .  .25  00 

Gentle,  Mrs.  J.,  53d  Street  School .  5  00 

Gentle,  Miss  Janet,  53d  Street  School .  2  00 

George,  E.  P.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

(terry,  Elbridge  T.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  100  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  Elbridge  T.,  in  memoriam'  Robet)  J.  Liv¬ 
ingston  .  2,000  00 

“  Gertrude  and  Joe,’’  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Gibson,  Robert  W .  10  00 

Gibson,  Robert  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Giffing,  John  C .  5  00 

Gilbert,  Walter  R .  15  00 

Gilbert,  Walter  R.,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Girls’  Friendly  Society  and  Grammar  Sc'hool  pupils  of 

Clarke  School  .  27  31 

(toddard,  A.  E .  5  00 

Goddard,  Miss  Madeline  Tves,  Emigration .  20  00 

Goepel,  C.  F.  &Co .  10  00 

Goertz,  H.  P .  ^ 

Goffe,  R.  H.,  Jr .  5  00 

Goodwin,  James  J .  25  00 

Goodwin,  Mrs.  James  J .  25  00- 
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Gordon,  Robert,  Summer  Charities .  |50  00 

Gorton,  Carrie  F.,  Emigration' .  40  00 

Gorton,  Charles  W.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Gossler,  Gustav  H .  2  00 

Gossler,  Gustav  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Gouldrup,  John  A .  5  00 

Grace  Alien  Fund .  2  00 

Gracie,  James  K.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Gracie,  James  K.,  West  Side  Italian  School .  10  00 

Graham,  Mrs.  John,  Summer  Charities .  6  00 

Graham’s,  The  Misses,  School,  part  of  class  collection. 

Fresh  Air  Fund .  9  64 

Granniss,  George  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Grant,  John  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Graves,  Arthur  B .  20  00 

Graves,  Rufus  R .  20  00 

Grav,  A.  F .  3  00 

Gray,  A.  F.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Greeff,  Bernhard  . .  100  00 

Green,  J ames  W .  25  00 

Green,  James  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Greene,  G.  S.,  Jr.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  5  00 

Greene,  Miss  Mary  A.,  clothing .  5  00 

Greenleaf,  Miss  E.  M.,  Thanksgiving .  2  00 

Greenleaf,  Miss  E.  M.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  2  50 

Greenwood,  Isaac  J .  25  00 

Griffin,  Mrs.  William  Preston .  5  00 

Griffin,  Mrs.  William  Preston,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Griggs,  Herbert  L.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Griggs,  T.  A.,  Summer  Charities . 5  00 
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(irismer,  Joseph  R . : .  |5  00 

(Griswold,  Mrs.  L.  A.  . ; .  5  00 

(iriswold,  Lorenzo .  2  00 

Oiiggenheimer,  Randolph,  Newsboys’  Dinner .  103  85 

(iiiinzbiirg,  Mrs.  IT.  A.,  Siek  Children’s  Fund .  10  00 

(ruinzbiirg,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

(luinzburg,  Mrs.  Victor,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

(iiilliver,  Mrs.  W.  C .  5  00 

(lurnee,  A.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

(lurnee,  A.  C.,  Emijiration .  20  00 

< lurnee,  W.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

(luttzeit,  F.  P . 3  00 

(1  waiter,  Ilenry  L.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

(1  waiter,  ^liss  Tv}',  Summer  Charities . '.  1  50 

(iwalter,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Summer  Charities . .  .  3  50 

“  ir.  G.  Iv.” .  50  00 

“II.  G.  Iv.,”  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

“II.  11.  H.” .  5  00 

“  II.  J.” . 1  00 

IT.  K.  E.” .  50  00 

H.  S.” .  5  00 

11.  S.  S.,”  Fresh  Air  Fund,  Roys’  Farm .  25  00 

Hadden,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Jr.,  West  Side  School .  25  00 

Hadley,  B .  1  00 

Hage,  Daniel  S .  5  00 

Hague,  James  D . 15  00 

Hague,  James  D.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Haines,  Henry  F.,  Fresh  Air  Fund.  . .  25  00 

Hall,  Master  Clifford  A .  1  00 

Hall,  Edward  E.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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Hall,  Henry  L.,  Summer  Charities .  |5  00 

Hall,  Richard .  10  00 

Hall,  Thomas  R.  A .  10  00 

Hall,  Thomas  R.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  •  10  00 

Hallgarten,  Charles  L . ' . .  100  00 

Halsey,  Charles  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Halsey,  George  A .  1  00 

Halsted,  Miss  A.  B .  10  00 

Halsted,  Miss  A.  B.,  Thanksgiving .  5  00 

Halsted,  Miss  A.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M .  10  00 

Halsted,  Miss  M.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hauibler,  W.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  Sullivan  Street  School.  ...  37  60 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Houker,  Newsboys’  Lodging-House.  59  88 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  Summer  Home .  100  00 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  Sick  Children’s  Mission.  . .  100  00 

'Hamilton,  J.  H . 2  00 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  William  Pierson .  15  00 

Hamilton,  Schuyler,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hammond,  John  Henry .  5  00 

Harding,  Philip  W . 10  00 

Hare,  J.  Montgomery,  Summer  Charities . - .  10  00 

Harkness,  Charles  W.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Harkness,  Edward  S .  50  OO 

Harkness,  Edward  S.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Harkness,  Mrs.  S.  V .  50  00 

Harkness,  Mrs.  S.  V.,  Summer  Charities .  50 '00 

Harkness,  Mrs.  William  L .  100  00 

Harkness,  Mrs.  William  L.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 
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Harmou,  W.  E.,  Emigration .  |320  00 

Harmon,  W.  E.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  10  00 

Harold  and  Marion  ” .  5  00 

Harper,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  Haxtnn  Cottage  for  Crippled 

Children  .  50  00 

Harrah,  Charles  J .  100  00 

Harrah,  Charles  J.,  Snmnier  Charities .  100  00 

Harrington,  Amos  T .  1  00 

Harris,  George  M.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Harris,  N.  W.,  &  Co .  25  00 

Harris,  Mrs.  William  Hamilton .  10  00 

Harris,  Rev.  William  K .  1  00 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  L .  40  00 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  L,,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hart,  Henry .  10  00 

Hart,  Henry,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hart,  William  Howard .  10  00 

Hart,  William  Howard,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  20  00 

Hartshorne,  Mrs.  R.  B .  10  00 

Harvey,  Mrs.,  Health  Home .  1  00 

Hars’ey  &  Outerbridge .  5  00 

Hastings,  Rev.  Thomas  S .  5  00- 

Hathaway,  Charles,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hauselt,  Charles  E .  '  20  00 

Haven,  Mrs.  George  G.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Haven,  J.  Woodward,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Haviland  &  Abbot .  5  00 

% 

Havdeii,  Mrs.  H.  J .  10  00 

ty  ' 

Hayden,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hayes,  Bert  and  Howard .  10  00^ 
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Haynes,  W.  de  F.,  SummeT  Charities .  |10  00 

Hearn,  Janies  A.,  &  Son,  Suininer  Charities .  25  00 

Heaton,  H .  10  00 

Heinze,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Heller,  Hirsh  &  Co .  2  00 

Heller,  Hirsh  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Heilman,  Edgar  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hellyer,  H.  A.  C . . .  5  00 

Hellyer,  H.  A.  C.,  Summer  (Jharities .  10  00 

Hencken,  George  1).,  Farm  School .  5  00 

Hencken  &  Willenbrock .  25  00 

Henderson,  Miss  M.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Henriques,  C.  A .  5  00 

Henry,  H.  G .  5  00 

Henry,  AYilliam  .  .  .  .^ .  10  00 

Hepburn,  A.  B.,  Henrietta  School .  30  00 

Herbert,  H.G .  .  110 

Herrick,  IMrs.  Everett .  20  00 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Everett,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Hermann,  Ferd.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Herrmann,  Mrs.  Esther,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hersev,  A.  T .  150 

Hewson,  J.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hey(^,  Mrs.  Gustav .  50  00 

Heyd,  Mrs.  Gustav,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

» 

Hickman,  William  C.,  Summer  Charities.  . .  1  00 

Hicks,  B.  F .  3  00 

Hieronymus,  B.  R .  1  00 

Higgens,  J.  E.  G .  10  00 

Higgens,  J.  E.  G.,  Summer  Charities .  1*5  00 
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Hig-ginson,  Miss  Dorothy  Lee,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  |30  00 

Higginson,  James  J .  50  00 

Higginson,  James  J.,  Summer  Cliarities .  50  00- 

Hill,  Fritz .  10  00- 

Hill,  AVilliam  S.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Hills,  Miss  Clarissa .  5  00 

Hills,  Miss  (tlarissa.  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Hinehmaii,  Walter . .  25  00 

Hiud,  James  F .  40  00 

Hind,  James  F.,  May  15,  1903 .  15  00 

Hine,  C.  G .  5  00 

Hillman,  William  K .  10  00 

Hillman,  William  K.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hitch,  Mrs.  Frederic  Delano,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Hitchcock,  H.  M .  2  00 

Hoe,  K.,  &  Co.  . .  50  00  ' 

Hotlmann,  AValter .  10  00 

Hoffmann,  AValter,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hogan,  Charles  W.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Hogan,  Jefferson,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Holden,  James  C .  5  00 

Holden,  James  C.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Holder,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Janies  V .  5  00 

Holley,  B.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Holmes,  Anthony  1).,  Newsboys’  Lodging-House .  2  00 

Holmes,  Edwin  T.,  Jr.,  Emigration .  10  00 

Holmes,  PAnest  K .  5  00 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Holmes,  Alildred,  Immigration .  10  00 

Holmes  Bros .  20  00^ 
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Holstein,  la.,  Savings  Bank .  |1  00 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Henrietta  School.  . .  ,  10  00 

Hopf,  M.  G.,  Haxtnn  Cottage  for  Crippled  Children. . .  5  00 

Hopkins,  Augusta  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hopkins,  H.  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Hopkins,  Woolsev  R . 

Hopkins,  W'oolsey  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Hoppin,  G.  Beekman .  5  00'^ 

Hornblower,  W.  B .  10  00 

Hornblower,  W.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Horstmanu,  A^on  Hein  &  Co .  5  00 

Rcrstmann,  Von  Hein  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Horton,  C.  E .  10  00 

Hotchkiss,  Dr.  Lucius  AV .  10  00 

Hothorn,  E.  G .  3  00 

Houghton,  Frank  R.,  Thanksgiving .  10  00 

Howard,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Howe,  George  M.,  Summer  Charities.  . .  10  00 

Howe,  Dr.  J.  Alorgan,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Howe,  Samuel .  5  00 

Howell,  AATlliam  P . .’ .  1  00 

Howells,  Frank  S .  10  00 

Howells,  George  A . 1  00 

Howells,  Airs.  Sarah  Lord,  Lord  Alemorial  School .  100  00 

Howland,  Emil3'  .  10  00 

HoAvland,  Emily,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Howland,  Airs.  Henry,  AAVst  Side  School .  5  00 

Hoyt,  Airs.  Colgate,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hoyt,  Edwin  C .  10  00* 

Hoyt,  Dr.  Ezra  P.,  Fifty-third  Street  School .  15  00^ 
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Hovt,  Miss  (}.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  |5  00 

Hoyt,  Miss  Gertrude  Riker .  10  00 

Hojt,  Mrs.  James  Otis .  25  00 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Louis  T.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Oliyer . 25  00 

Hoyt,  AVintield  S.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  E.  K .  5  00 

Hubbard,  T.  S .  10  00 

Hubbard,  T.  S.,  Fresli  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Hubbai  d,  Thomas  H .  25  00 

Hubbard,  Thomas  II.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

‘‘Hudson,-’  Summer  Cliarities .  100  00 

Hueiidliiig,  L .  1  00 

Humplireys,  Alexander  C .  10  00 

Humplireys,  George  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Hunter,  Arthur .  10  00 

Huiiton,  M.  I) .  5  00 

Iluiiton,  M.  ]).,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Hurlbut,  IMerre  I*.,  Summer  Cliarities . 5  00 

Hurley,  Thomas  J .  2  00 

Hyde,  A.  Filliiiore . 10  00 

Ilvde,  Jhs.  A.  Fillinore .  5  00 

Hyde,  Clarence  M .  500  00 

H3’de,  Clarence,  M.,  Summer  Charities .  250  00 

Hyde,  Clarence  ^1.,  Christmas .  100  00 

Hyde,  :Mis.  H.  R .  30  00 

Hyde’s,  J.  E.  Hiiidon,  Little  Son,  Emigration .  20  00 

Hyman,  Mis.  1).  M.,  Summer  Charities . ’  15  00 

■“I.  P.  H.” .  100 

“  I.  P.  H.,"’ Suiiniier  Charities .  1  00 
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Inianiiel  Clnircli,  Westerleigli,  S.  I .  |lo  00 

In  Menioriam  ”  .  30  00 

“  In  ]Memoriain,  A.  F.  B.,  June  18,  1900  ” .  21  00 

In  Menioriam,  A.  F.  B.,  June  18,  1900,”  Fresh  Air 

Fund  .  7  50 

‘‘  In  Menioriam,  Alfred  Eoe,”  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  S. 

M.  Cory,  Emigration .  20  00 

“  In  Menioriam,  B.  N.  G.,”  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

In  Menioriam,  F,  M.  Monroe,”  Health  Home .  25  00 

In  Menioriam,  G.  O.,  Jr.,  Dee.  IGth  ” .  37  00 

In  Menioriam,  James  Hervey  Sanford” .  100  00 

In  Menioriam,  James  Hervey  Sanford,”  Summer 

Charities .  50  00 

In  Memoriam,  L.  M.  H.” .  20  00 

In  Memory  of  F.  A.  B.” .  5  00 

“  In  Memory  of  F.  C.  C.,”  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

In  Memon^  of  F.  M.  M.” .  25  00 

In  Memory  of  George  Pierpont  Woolsey,”  Emigrar 

tion  .  20  00 

In  Memory  of  John  H.  Kemp,”  Samnier  Charities.  . .  5  00 

In  Memory  of  John  W.  Skinner  ” .  25  00 

In  Memory  of  Lawrie,”  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

In  Memor}’  of  little  Ernst  ” .  25  00 

# 

In  Memory  of  little  Herman,”  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

“  In  Memory  of  Mabel  ” .  5  00 

‘‘In  Memory  of  Millicent  ” .  1  00 

“  In  Memory  of  W.  M.  H.” .  30  00 

Ingersoll,  A.  N .  ’  26 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Janies,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  3  00 

Inslee,  Miss  Eliza . .  10  00 
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Inslee,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Haxtun  Cottage  for  Crippled 

Children  . 

Inslee,  Mrs.  Samuel,  53d  Street  School . 

Institute  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fresh  Air  Fund . 

Iredell,  Ellen  H . 

Iredell,  Mrs.  F.  W . 

Iredell,  Frances  and  Eleanor . 

Irene  and  Waldemar,’’  Christmas . 

‘‘  Irene,  Waldemar  and  Eleanor,’’  Fresh  Air  Fund  . . . . 

Iselin,  Adrian . 

Isham,  Miss  Flora . 

Isham,  William  B.,  Summer  Charities . 

Italian  Government  Subsidy,  Italian  School . 

Ives,  Frederick  D.,  classes  for  Crippled  Children, . 

I^  ^es,  Frederick  I).,  Summer  Charities . 

U  T  ?? 

. . . . . 

“  J.  B.,”  Summer  Charities . 

“  J.  D.” . 

‘‘ J.  D.,”  Summer  Charities . 

J.  D.  W.,”  Emigration . 

‘‘  J.  D.  W.,”  Summer  Charities . 

‘M.  H.  J.” . . 

‘M.  H.  J.,”  Summer  Charities . 

‘M.  K.  C.  and  W.  H.  B.” . 

J.  Y.  V.  B.” . 

J.  W . 

Jackson,  E.  E.,  Summer  Home . 

Jackson,  Oswald,  Summer  Charities . 

Jackson,  R.  0.,  Summer  Charities . 
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Jackson,  Theodore  F.,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  H . .  10  00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Jacobi,  Dr.  A .  20  00 

Jacobs,  Milton  K .  5  00 

Jacobs,  Rosalie  M . . .  5  00 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss,  Manual  Training .  1,500  00 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  100  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  Tompkins  Square  School .  596  75 

James,  D.  Willis,  West;  Side  Italian  School .  50  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  Sixth  St.  School .  20  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  Tompkins  Square  Lodging  House.  . .  113  23 

James,  D.  Willis,  Emigration .  1,200  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  special  donations .  400  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  Mott  St.  School .  300  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  Mott  St.  School .  286  21 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  West  Side  Italian  School .  296  77 

James,  William  S .  5  00 

Jay,  Miss  Cornelia,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Jenkins,  A.  B .  50  00 

Jenkins,  A.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Jenkins,  A.  W .  5  00 

Jenkins,  A.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Jennings,  E.  A .  10  00 

Jennings,  J.  W .  3  00 

Jesup,  Morris  K .  100  00  * 

Jesup,  Morris  K.,  Lord  School .  50  00 

Jewett,  W.  K.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Jockson,  J.  W .  2  00 

■^‘Joe,  Marion  and  Dick.’’ .  30  00 
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Jolmes,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  $5  00 

Johnson,  Miss  E.  W.,  Duane  St.  School .  5  00 

Johnson,  F.  Coit,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Johnson,  Frederick,  Emigration' .  40  00 

Johnson,  Frederick,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Johnson,  Janies  G .  10  00 

Jonas,  L.  A .  3  00 

Jones,  Mrs.  A.  H .  5  00 

Jones,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Jones,  R.  M.  &  Co .  5  00 

Jones,  C.  H .  5  00 

Jones,  Miss  Caroline  Ogden .  5  00 

Jones,  H.  Boltom .  10  00 

Jones,  K.  W.,  Jr .  5  00 

Jones,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities' . 5  00 

Jones,  W.  S .  lO  00 

Jones,  IV.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Jones,  William  E .  5  00 

Jossc^lyn,  Edgar  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Judd,  Miss  H.  B .  5  00 

Judd,  Miss  H.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  7  00 

Judson,  Henry  1 .  25  00 

Judson,  Henry  I.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Jung,  Charles  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Junior  C.  E.  Society,  First  Pi^esbyterian  Church,  Car- 

bondale.  Pa .  5  00 

Junior  C.  E.  Society,  Steinway  Reformed  Church .  5  00 

Junior  C.  E.  Society,  East  Long  Hill,  Middletown, 

Conn.,  Emigration .  10  00 
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Junior  C.  E.  Society,  New  Utrec'lit  Reformed  Church, 

Summer  Home  .  |11  00 

K.’’  .  25  00 

K.,”  Fi’eish  Air  Fund .  20  00 

Kahn,  Isidor,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Kahn,  O.  H .  25  00 

Kahn,  O.  H.,  July  18 .  100  00 

Kahn,  O.  H.  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Kane,  Mrs.  John  limes.  Summer  Home .  35  00 

Kaskel  &  Kaskel,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Kaufihan,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Keith,  C.  H .  3  00 

Keith,  C.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charles .  10  00 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Charles,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Kellogg,  Charles  D .  10  00 

Kellogg,  Herbert  S .  2  00 

Kelsey,  C  H.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Kelsey,  ]Mrs.  C.  H .  20  00 

Kelsey,  Frederick  W .  5  00 

Kelso,  G.  Radford,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Kemmei’er,  M.  S .  10  00 

Kemp,  Mrs.  John  H .  5  00 

Kennedy,  John  S .  100  00 

Kennedy,  John  S.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00  . 

Kent,  William .  5  00 

Keppleman,  Adolphus .  5  00 

Keppler,  Rudolph .  5  00 

Keppler,  Rudolph,  Summer  Charities . 5  00 
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Keppler  &  Scliwarzmann,  |50  00 

Kerndt,  Moritz .  2  00 

Kernoclian,  Mrs.  J.  Frederic .  10  00 

Kerr,  Walter  C .  10  00 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Walter  C.,  Haxtun  Cottage  for  Crippled 

Children  .  10  00 

Keteltas,  Miss  Alice .  15  00 

Keteltas,  Miss  Alice,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Ketchum,  eJanet  .  25 

Keyser,  Samuel .  25  00 

Kidder,  A.  M.  &  Co .  -25  00 

Kilborne,  A.  W .  100  00 

Kilborne,  K.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Kimball,  Charles  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

King,  Miss  Ellen,  Thanksgiving .  50  00 

King,  Miss  Ellen,  Fi’esh  Air  Fund .  50  00 

King,  IMrs.  Le  Roy .  20  00 

King,  Miss  Mary  Le  Roy,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

King,  Miss  Mary  Le  Roy,  hot  dinners  and  shoes .  50  00 

King,  Miss  Mary  Le  Roy,  Farm  School .  30  00 

King,  Miss  Mary  Le  Roy,  Emigration .  20  00 

Kingsland,  Mrs.  A.  C .  25  00 

Kip,  George  G .  150  00 

Kip,  George  G.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  75  00 

Kip,  George  G.,  Health  Home .  50  00 

Kip,  George  G.,  Summer  Home .  25  00 

Kip,  Henry  S .  20  00 

Kip,  Dr.  Isaac  L .  50  00 

Kip,  Dr.  Isaac  L.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Kirtland,  G.  S .  5  00 
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Kissanij  S.  H .  |15  00 

Kisell,  Gustav  E .  100  00 

Kisell,  Gustav  E.,  Special  Donatiou .  50  00 

Kisell,  Gustav  E.,  West  Side  Italian  School .  10  00 

Klaber  Boys . 5  00 

Knapp,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Summer  Home .  5  00 

Knap]>,  J.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Kiiauth,  Antonio .  5  00 

Knox,  George  L.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Knox,  William  K .  2  00 

Kobbe,  Frederick .  5  00 

Kobbc^,  Frederick,  Summei\Chariti€is .  5  00 

Koechl,  Paul  and  Otto .  50  00 

Koechl,  Victor,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Kunhardt,’ Master  Kingsley,  Emigration .  20  00 

G.  A.” . 2  00 

L.  R.” .  10  00 

L.  B.,”  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

L.  S.  P.,”  Emigration .  20  00 

Ladies  of  West  Point,  Proceeds  of  Sale,  Fresh  Air 

Fund  .  365  77 

Laidlaw,  C.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Landon,  Francis  G.,  Summer  Charities . 25  00 

Lane,  Mrs.  Wolcott  G.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Langdon,  C.  H .  10  00 

Langdon,  Wcmdbury  G.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Langford,  Charles  W .  10  00 

Langton,  John .  50  00 

Langton,  John,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Lanier,  Mrs.  M.  M . 10  00 
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Lauier,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Summer  CliaTities .  |100  00 

Lansing,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Summer  Charities' .  15  00 

Lapsler,  Howard  .  10  00 

Lapslev,  Miss .  2  00 

Lamed,  E.  C .  5  00 

Lamed,  E.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Laroeque,  Joseph .  25  00 

Laror-que,  Joseph,  Tompkins  Square  Lodging  House. .  .  25  00 

Lawi^nce,  Cyrus  J.,.  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Lawrence,  Cyrus  J.,  East  Side  School .  5  00 

Lawrence,  Frank  K .  25  00 

T.awrence,  John  Burling .  10.  (>0 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Jolin  Burling,  h'ot  meals .  180  00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  eJohn- Burling,  Emigration .  20  00 

Lawrence,  ^Ii*s.  Jolin  Burling,  sui)port  of  2  beds.  Sum-’ 

mer  Home .  GO  00 

Lawrence,  Jolin  L.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Ivawrence,  ^Irs.  Samuel . 35  00 

l^awrence,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Summer  Home .  15  00 

I.awrence,  ^Irs.  Samuel,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  10  00 

Lawson,  W .  2  50 

Lawson,  IV.  S.  &  Co .  100  00 

Ledyard,  L.  C.,  Phelps  School .  50  00 

Lee,  B.  F.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Lee,  Ethel  ^McLane,  Emigration .  10  00 

Lee,  Katharine  Lawrence,  Emigration .  10  00 

Lee,  W.  H.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Lee,  Kretchmar  &  Co .  10  00 

Lee,  Kretchmar  «&  Co.,  Summer  Charities . .  30  00 

Leeb,  Alfred .  10  0(1 
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Leeb,  Alfred,  Summer  Charities . 

Lelimaier,  James  M.,  Summer  Charities . 

Lehmaix,  Emanuel,  Summer  Charities . 

Leissner,  Eduard  . 

Lent,  William  D . 

Lent,  William  I).,  Summer  Charities . 

Leonard,  George  L.,  Summer  Charities . 

Leonard,  M.  H . 

Leonard,  M.  H.,  Summer  Charities . 

Leonard,  T.  M . 

Le  Roy,  Edward  A.,  Ill . 

Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co . 

“  Lest  I  Forget  ” . 

Levericdi,  Miss  Eliza  J.,  Christmas . 

Leverioh,  Miss  Eliza  J.,  Thanksgiving . 

Leverich,  Miss  Eliza  J.,  Fresh  Air  Fund . 

Levino,  H.  D.,  Summer  Charities . 

Lfwis,  R.  Y . . . 

Lewis,  R.  Y.,  Summer  Charities . 

I  abbey,  O,  B . . . 

Linen  Thread  Co . 

Lisa  Day  Nursery  ( 1902)  Fresh  Air  Fund.  . .  . 

Litchfield,  R.  S . 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  F.  B..  coal . 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Christmas . 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Summer  (Jiarities . 

Livingston,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Christmas . 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  Farm  Sch'ool . 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  Summer  Charities.  .  . 
Livingston,  :\riss  Julia,  West  Side  School . 
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LiviugstOD,  Miss  Julia,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Livingston,  ^Frs.  Maturin,  Emigration .  450  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Maturin,  Summer  Home  and  Sick 

Children’s  Mission .  100  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  Maturin,  Christmas .  50  00 

Livingston,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

TiOhenstine,  William  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Lohenstine,  William  C.,  Summer  Charities . .  15  00 

l.ocke  &  Altherr .  10  00 

Lockman,  J'ohn  T.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  F.  .  5  00 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

l.oeb,  Gustav .  5  00 

Loney,  Miss  Virginia  Bruce .  10  00 

Loomis,  Charles  Thittell,  coal .  10  00 

Loomis,  Carles  Battel],  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Lord,  Franklin  B.,  Lord  Memorial  School .  200  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  George  de  Forest,  Dord  Memorial  School 

(1902)  .  350  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  Geoi*ge  de  Forest,  Ford  Memorial  School, 

Christmas . 100  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  George  de  Forest,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Lord,  Ilenrv,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  Martha  M .  10  00 

Lord,  Mrs.  Martha  M.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Lord  &  Taylor,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Lorton,  Mrs.  Heth,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Loth r op,  C .  5  00 

Louise,  Charlie,  Willie  and  Hattie,”  Summer 
Charities .  20  00 
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liOvell,  Kev.  John  G.  and  friends .  |13  75 

Lovell,  Rev.  John  G.  and  sister .  6  00 

Low,  0.  Adolphe,  coal .  50  00 

Low,  C.  Adolphe,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Low,  Hon.  Seth . 25  00 

Low,  Hon.  Seth,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Lowrie,  Mrs.  Walter,  Emigration .  20  00 

Lozier,  T.  F .  5  00 

Ludlam,  George  P . 10  00 

Ludlow,  Edward  L.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ludlow,  William  0 .  1  00 

Ludlum,  E.  F . .  5  00 

Lueders,  George  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Lunger,  John  B .  5  00 

Lusk,  Dr.  William  C .  5  00 

Lusk,  Dr.  Wiliam  C.,  Summer  Charities.  . .  10  00 

L^Tlig,  David,  Emigration .  25  00 

LjMig,  David,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Lyle,  John  S .  100  00 

Lyman,  Samuel  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ljunan,  Ellen,  Laura,  Jean  and  Sara  ’’ .  25  00 

Me  Alan,  Alida .  5  00 

McAlpin,  Charles  W.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

McAlpin,  George  L .  5  00 

McAlpin,  George  L.,  Summer  Charities . .  .  15  00 

McAlpin,  William*  W.,  Emigration .  20  00 

McCagg,  Louis  B.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

McCagg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B .  50  00 

McColl,  Miss  Bessie,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

t 

McCord,  W.  H .  25  00 
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^[cCord,  W.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  |25  00 

McCreerv,  Mrs.  James .  5  00 

McCreery,  Mrs.  James,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

McCullagh,  John  H .  30  00 

McCune,  Miss,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  1  00 

McCurdy,  Kobert  H.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

McCutcheu,  C.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

McDonald,  T.  1) . • .  2  00 

McDonald,  T.  D.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

McHarg,  Henry  K.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Mcllvaiu,  D.  H .  2  00 

Mclnnes,  1) . . . .  *  1  00 

McIntyre,  Miss  Edith  C .  1  00 

McKenna,  David . 2  00 

McKenna,  David,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

McKim,  Kol)ert  V .  10  00 

McKim,  Kobert  V.,  Summer  (  Jiarities .  10  00 

^IcLane,  Guy  K.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

McLean,  James .  50  00 

^IcLean,  John  S.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

McManus,  AVm.  B.,  Health  Home .  5  00 

McRae,  Miss,  Babv  Mission . .'  1  00 

M.  A.,”  Fresh  Air  Fund .  2  00 

“  M.  H.  A.’’ .  250  00 

‘‘  M.  M.’’ . 10  00 

Mabon,  Janies  B .  ^  20  00 

iMabon,  James  IL,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Mabon,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Bhelps  School .  10  00 

Mabon,  S.  Cliffton .  5  00 

Mabon,  'S.  Cliff  ton.  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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Macbeth,  William .  |3  00 

Macbeth,  William,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Mackay,  Arch.  K .  5  00 

Mackay,  Arch.  K.,  Summer  (Charities .  5  00 

Mackay,  Donald .  25  00 

^laclaren,  T).  L.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

]MacLaren,  Master  Duncan .  5  00 

MacLaren,  Mrs.  F .  50  00 

^lacLaren,  Mrs.  F.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  50  00 

MacMartin,  Malcolm,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Macy,  Mrs.  V.  Eyerit,  Classes  for  Crippled  Children.  .  10  00 

Mager,  Mrs.  F.  Robert .  5  00 

Mager,  Mrs.  F.  Robert,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Major,  Alphonse,  Summer  Charities . .  1  00 

^ransfield,_  Howmrd,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Marcellus,  Henry  L .  1  00 

starch,  Clement,  Ne\ysboys’  Lodging  House .  300  00 

Mariners’  Harbor  Baptist  Church .  5  00 

^larre,  Mrs.  Andre>y,  Summer  Charities . 5  00 

Marshall,  Charles  H .  25  00 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Marshall,  Mrs.  E.  C . . .  25  00 

Marshall,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Martin,  J.  M . 5  00 

^Martin,  Miss  Myra  B .  20  00 

Martin,  Thomas  Commerford . 10  00 

Martin,  Thomas  Commerford,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Martin,  W.  .  25  00 

Martin,  Win.  V.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Martinez,  M.  R .  10  00 
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Maryland  Coal  Co .  |1  00 

Mason,  ^liss  E.  F.  . .  . . .  500  00 

^[ason,  Prof.  Janies  AVeir .  20  00 

Mason,  Miss  S.  C .  1  00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Edward .  20  00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Edward,  Suininer  Charities .  20  00 

Maurer,  Henry  &  Son,  Snniiner  Charities .  10  00 

Manrv,  C.  W .  10  00 

Maxwell,  Helen  and  Priscilla .  10  00 

Maxwell,  J.  Kogers .  50  00 

Maxwell,  J.  Kojj^ers,  Fresh  .Vir  Fund .  50  00 

Maxwell,  Pobert .  10  00 

Maver,  Justice  J.  M.,  distribution .  5  64 

Mayer,  Alax  W.,  Snniiner  Charities .  5  00 

Alayer,  Siegfried  W.,  Snniiner  Charities .  10  00 

APner,  Otto  L .  10  00 

Alaver,  Ott'o  L.,  Siiininer  (  'harities .  10  00 

Ala  VO,  Airs.  IleniA'  O.,  Snininer  Charities .  10  00 

ft  ft' 

Alead,  Airs.  O.  P>.,  Jr.,  Si(*k  Children’s  AHssion .  20  00 

Alead,  Aliss  Al.  E.,  Snininer  Cliarities .  2  00 

Alead,  Aliss  Stella  B .  5  00 

Alead,  Aliss  Stella  B.,  Snniiner  Charities .  10  00 

Alechlin,  Air.  and  Airs.  L.,  in  ineniory  of  Robert  L. 

Alechlin .  5  00 

Afeeker,  Airs.  C.  H .  25  00 

Aleeker,  F.  H .  1  00 

Aleeker,  Airs.  Alarv  Ik,  Snininer  Charities .  25  00- 

Aleeteer,  AVeslev . 2  00 

Alehler,  Airs.  Eugene .  20  00 

Alelcher,  Airs.  John  L .  10  00 
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Meldrum,  G.  H . . . . .  |10  00 

Melvin,  Mrs.  M.  p].,  Suninier  Charities .  10  00 

Meudes,  Maria  I^ereira,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Merritt,  Mrs.  George .  10  00 

Mershon,  Ralph  I) .  25  00 

Mershon,  Ralph  ]).,  Siiinnier  Charities .  25  00 

Mersick,  C.  S .  5  00 

Meserole,  Abraham .  10  00 

Metcalf  Bros.  &  Co . 50  00 

Metcalf  Bros.  &  Co.,  Sninmer  Charities .  25  00 

Mevers,  Mrs.  E.  li .  5  00 

Middlebrook,  William  W .  2  00 

Middleton  &  Co .  10  00 

Middleton  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Milbank,  Albert  J.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Milbank,  Joseph .  150  00 

Milbank,  Joseph,  Summer  Cliarities .  250  00 

Milbank,  ^Irs.  Joseph .  100  00 

Milholland,  John  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Millard,  Mrs.  George  H .  5  00 

Millard,  Mrs.  George  PI.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Miller,  Dr.  George  N . 20  00 

Miller,  Dr.  George  N.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Miller,  H.  IP .  2  00 

Miller,  Harry .  1  00 

Miller,  Roswell  .  50  00 

Miller,  Roswell,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Miller,  Samuel  J .  10  00 

Milliken,  E.  F .  25  00 

Milliken,  E.  P\,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 
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Miliiliue,  C.  E.,  Siiiiimei*  Charities .  |25  00 

Miliiiine,  George,  Sniniiier  (’harities .  25  00 

Mills,  1).  O . : .  100  00 

^lills,  Sainiiel  IL.  Jr.,  Siiiinner  Charities . .  5  00 

Mills,  IV.  ^k-^laster,  Suiniiier  Charities .  5  00 

.Mills  cV:  Gihb .  25  00 

Mills  .S:  (lihl),  Siiiinner  Charities .  20  00 

Miiitnrii,  Mrs.  John  IV.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Mintnrn,  ^Irs.  John  W.,  Snnnner  (Jiarities .  20  00 

Mintnrn.  .Mrs.  K.  E> .  25  00 

Mintnrn,  H.  S..  iMiiigration .  20  00 

^liss  Sjience's  School  Society,  Henrietta  Sch'ool,  Class 

for  ('ri])])le(l  (Children .  1,357  39 

Mit(‘he]l,  .Mrs.  .Vlfred,  Fresh  .Vir  Fund .  100  00 

.Mitchell,  Edward  .  100  00 

.Mitchell.  Roland  G .  50  00 

Mitchell.  S.  Iwoger .  5  00 

.Mitclndl,  S.  Royx’r,  Snninier  Charities .  5  00 

?.’i1chell,  \>’'illiain,  Snnnner  Charities .  50  00 

Mitchell,  William,  I'hist  Side. School .  20  00 

^lix,  Robert  J .  5  00 

Mix,  Robert  J.,  Summer  ('Imi-ities .  10  00 

.Monday  Sewing  Class,  M'est  Side  School .  100  GO 

.Moffat,  .Mrs.  R.  Itnrnham,  Summer  (  Jiarities .  10  00 

.Molleson  Eros,  (’o .  5  00 

.M'ontant,  .\lphonse .  5  00 

Montgomery,  H.  B .  10  00 

Montgomery,  John  S .  1  00 

M  oore,  Mrs.  .Vlbert,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

^loore,  Charles  E .  G  00 
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Moore,  Charles  E.,  Summer  Charities .  |3  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  Clement  C.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  E.  C . 10  00 

Moore,  Edward  C.,  Jr .  25  00 

Mo'ore,  Edward  C.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  J.  C .  ^  00 

Moore,  Katharine  P.,  Summer  Charities .  4  00 

Moore,  Miss  Katharine  T . 15  00 

Moore,  Miss  Katharine  T.,  Emigration .  100  00 

Moore,  Miss  Katharine  T.,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Moore,  Kobert,  &  Co . 25  00 

Moore  &  Calvi,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Moore  &  Schley .  100  00 

M'oran,  Anson  B.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Morgan,  Miss .  3  00 

Morgan,  Miss  Caroline  L.,  Emigration .  20*00 

Morgan,  E.  1).,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Morgan,  Joanna  A . 5  00 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  Summer  Charities .  200  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Pierjiont,  Henrietta  Sclrool .  10  00 

Morgan,  ^Irs.  John  B.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Morgan,  Mrs.  B.  C .  1  00 

Morgan,  W.  Bogers,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Morison,  Mrs.  Julia  S .  50  00 

Morosini,  G.  P.,  Italian  School .  100  00 

Morris,  Miss  E.  V.  C .  20  00 

Morris,  Miss  E.  V.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Morris,  Miss  E.  Y.  C.,  West  Side  School .  65  00 

Morris,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

^Morris,  Mrs.  Xewh'old,  West  Side  School .  45  83 
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Morris,  Mrs.  Xewbold,  Summer  Charities .  |25  00 

Morse,  Frank  E.,  Co .  5  00 

Morss,  G.  H.,  Haxtim  Cottage .  2  00 

Moses,  Mrs.  James,  Fifty-third  Street  School .  1  00 

Mosle,  George  K.,  Jr.,  |1,  and  Sister,  50  cents .  1  50 

Mott,  Mrs.  M.  I.,  Christmas .  3  00 

Mount  &  Woodhnll .  5  00 

Blount  &  AVoodhnll,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Mower,  Miss  S.  E .  30  00 

MoAver,  ^liss  S.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Mhller,  Schall  &  Co.,  Snmmer  Charities .  25  00 

Munger,  H.  C.,  Emigration.  .  •. .  20  00 

^Iniiger,  H.  C.,  Snmmer  Charities .  10  00 

Mniiii,  Charles  A.,  Snmmer  Charities .  25  00 

Zhilin,  O.  J) .  30.  00 

Mnnii,  ().  1).,  Snmmer  Charities .  15"  00 

Mnnro,  John,  Fifty-third  Street  School .  10  00 

Mnnroe,  Mrs.  Chester .  5  00 

Mnnroe,  Mrs.  Chester,  Snmmer  Charities .  5  00 

Mnnroe,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitney .  10  00 

Mnnroe,  Mrs.  Henrv  WhitncA  ,  Snmmer  Charities .  25  00 

Mnrj)hy,  Edmund  E .  5  00 

Mnrj)hy,  Edmund  E.,  Snmmer  Charities .  5  00 

]\Inrray,  J.  A .  5  00 

MurraA  ,  James  1* .  1  00 

Murray,  Mrs.  S.  AV.,  Emigration .  80  00 

Murray,  Samuel  \>Jlson,  Emigration .  20  00 

Mvers,  Dr.  T.  Halsted .  5  00 

“X.  and  IT.,’’  Sullivan  Street  Scliool .  10  00 

“  X.  J.” .  190  00 
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Kash,  E.  S .  |20  00 

Neal,  T.  E .  2  00 

Nelson,  L.  H.,  Suninier  Charities .  5  00 

Nesbit,  Q.  I).,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 

Nettleton,  Charles  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Nettleton,  Ellen  A.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Nettleton,  Katharine  A.,  Emigration .  20  00 

New,  William  A . .  •  •  5  00 

New,  William  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co . . .  5  00 

New  York  Safet^^  Steam  Power  Co .  10  00 

Newberj,  F.  T.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Newell,  E.M .  126 

Newell,  Emerson  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Newell,  George  W . 5  00 

Newman,  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Nicholas,  Miss  Mabel  W .  1  00 

Nichols,  George  E.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Nichols,  George  L .  15  00 

Nichols,  George  L.,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Nichols,  Morton  C .  10  00 

Nichols,  Seth .  10  00 

Nichols,  Wulliam  G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Niven,  William  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

N'oe,  William  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Norris,  J.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

North,  Thomas  M .  25  00 

North,  Thomas  M.,  Summer  (Charities .  10  00 

Norton,  George  F .  25  00 

Nourse,  C.  J.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 
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Noxoii,  Mrs.  H.  Suiniiier  (Jharilies .  |1  00 

Oakes,  Francis  J.,  Snmiiier  Charities .  30  00 

Oakes,  AY.  Foster .  1  00 

Oakes,  W.  Foster,  Sunnner  Charities . . .  1  00 

Ott'erman,  Theod'ore,  Snininer  ('harities .  25  00 

Olford,  John  A .  1  00 

,Offord,  Jolin  A.,  Sninnier  (Jharities .  1  00 

Ogden,  ("harles  W.,  Sick  Children's  ^lission.  .  . .  10  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  ('harles  W .  25  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  ('harks  AA^,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  ('harles  AA'.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  10  00 

Ogden,  Miss  Marv  F .  10  00 

Ogden,  Robert  (' .  10  00 

Ogden,  Mrs.  AA\  F> .  75  00 

Oldham,  Edward  M .  5  00 

Olds,  K.  A .  20  00 

01yj)hant,  James  H .  10  00 

Olyphant,  R.  M .  5  00 

0])dyke,  AAJlliam  S.,  Snmmei*  ('harities .  50  00 

0{)])enheimer,  Margaret,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Ordronanx,  John .  10  00 

Ordronanx,  John,  Slimmer  Charities .  10  00 

Ordway,  Samuel  H.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ormiston,  T.  I).,  Snmmer  k'harities .  5  00 

Osborn,  A.  Ferry .  10  00 

Osborn,  H.  Fairfield,  Jr .  10  00 

Osborn,  Miss  Jost‘phine .  10  00 

Osborn,  Aliss  AJrginia  Stnrges .  10  00 

Osborn,  AAJlliam  Church,  Farm  School .  500  00 

Osborn,  AAJlliam  Church,  Cooking  Classes  (1002) .  400  39 
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Osboiii,  William  Churcli,  Cooking  (  'lasses  (1903) .  |312  70 

OsboiTi,  William  Clniicb,  special  donations .  03  00 

Osborn,  Mrs.  William  Clmrcli,  liabies’  Mission .  45  00 

Overocker,  W.  J .  5  00 

Ovington,  Theodore  T .  25  00 

Page,  ('arroll  S .  1  00 

Page,  Edward  1 ).,  Snmmer  (diaiMties .  10  00 

Page,  Frederick  I* . 5  00 

Page,  William  H.,  Jr .  5  00 

Page,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Snmmer  Charities .  50  00 

Paine,  C.  H .  20  00 

Painter,  C.  L.,_vSnnimer  Charities .  10  00 

Palmer,  M.,  Fresh  Air  Fund . ♦ .  10  00 

Parish,  Miss  Susan  1) .  25  00 

Parker,  Prof.  H.  C .  2  00 

Parker,  James  V .  5  00 

Parker  &  Mclntvre .  5  00 

9 

Parkin,  Mrs.  M.  L .  3  00 

Parkin,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Parkin,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Thanksgiving .  2  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Edwin . . '..  15  00 

Pars'ons,  Mrs.  Edwin,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Parsons,  II.  de  P .  5  00 

> 

Parsons,  H.  de  IP,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

I  ' 

Parsons,  James  H .  1  00 

Ihirsons,  John  E.,  Lord  Memorial  School. .  100  00 

Parsons,  Schuvler  L .  20  00 

Parsons,  Schuyler  L.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  20  00 

Ihirsons,  Mrs.  William  Parclay,  Summer  Charities.  ...  25  00  ' 

Ibissayant  &  (^om})any.  Summer  Charities .  20  00 
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Patterson,  A .  |5  00 

Patterson,  C.  Godfrey,  Sninmer  Charities .  5  00 

Peabod}^,  Stephen,  Emigration .  20  00 

Pearsall,  J.  W .  5  00 

Pearson,  Mrs.  Frederick .  10  00 

Peck,  the  Misses,  Children’s  Annex .  20  00 

Peet,  A.  S .  1  00 

Peet,  Abraham  S .  1  25 

Pell,  Alfred  Diiane,  snpp'ort  of  bed.  Summer  Home.  . .  30  00 

Pell,  Mrs.  Clarence .  5  00 

Pell,  Mrs.  Jolin  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Penfold,  Miss  Josephine . 25  00 

Penfold,  Miss  Josephine,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Penfold,  William  Hall .  25  00 

Pennington,  Joseph  P .  5  00 

Pennington,  Joseph  P.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Pepper,  Mrs.,  Health  Home .  1  00 

Perine,  E.  T . 5  00 

Perine,  E.  T.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Perkins,  George  AV.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co . ,  5  00 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Peter  Cooper  Golden  Wedding  Fund’’ .  200  00 

Peterson,  Mrs.  Wilson .  20  00 

Peterson,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Petigrew,  R.  H .  5  00 

Petigrew,  R.  II.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Pettit,  Franklin  . ' . .  10  00 

Peyton,  H.M .  20  00 

Philbrick,  Miss  Grace  N .  5  00 
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riiilbrick,  Miss  Grace  N.,  Summer  Charities . 

Philips,  E . 

Pliillips,  Mrs.,  Henrietta  School . 

IMiillips,  IVilliam  I).,  Fresh  Air  Fund . 

Phipps,  Henrj’j  Haxtun  Cottage  for  Crippled  Children. 

Phipps,  Henry,  Health  Home . 

1‘hipps,  Miss  S.  M.,  Fresh  Air  Fund . 

Pickford,  L.  D . . 

Pickford,  L.  D.,  Summer  Charities . 


Pierce,  H.  A . . 

Pierce,  IVilliam  B . 

Pike,  J.  W . 

Pinchot,  Gifford,  Summer  Charities . 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  James  W . 

Pinchot,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Summer  Charities 

Pinkerton,  Eobert  A . 

Pinkerton,  Robert  A.,  Summer  Charities.  . 

Pinkham,  Mrs.  J.  W.  . . 

Pinkham,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Summer  Charities.  . 

Pirie,  S.  C.,  Summer  Charities . 

Pirnie,  Miss,  53d  Street  School . 

Pitkin,  Edward  W . 

Pitman,  S.  M.,  p]migrati'on . 

Pitman,  S.  M.,  Summer  Charities . 

Planten,  J.  R . 

Planten,  J.  R.,  Summer  Charities . 

Platt,  M.  J . 

Plant,  Albert . 

Plant,  Joseph,  Summer  Charities . . 

Poggenburg,  H.  F . 
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JV)lk,  Frank  L .  |1()  00 

Polk,  Frank  L.,  Siiniiner  (.'harities .  20  00 

Polk,  Dr.  \V.  M .  25  00 

Polk,  Mrs.  M.,  Ilaxtnn  Fottaoe  for  ('rippled  Chil¬ 
dren  .  10  00 

Poinroy,  H.  A.,  Finij>ration .  40  00 

Pope,  Albert  T...,  Snininer  (''harities .  5  00 

TN)])e,  Sylvester .  10  00 

]h)l)e,  Sylvester,  Snininer  ('harities .  10  00 

Porte,  Leon  .  100  00 

Porter,  ('.  W .  3  25 

Porter,  Ilerherl  . 2  00 

Porter,  William  K .  25  00 

Post,  Abram  S .  5  00 

I'-ost,  H.  A.  V .  10  00 

lN)st,  W.  K .  10  00 

1 ’otter,  Mrs.  (diaries .  3  00 

Potter,  ('barles  K .  3  00 

Potter,  Mrs.  Henry  ('.,  Flenrietta  School .  20  00 

Potts,  ('barles  Iblwiii,  Summer  ('barities .  2  00 

Powers,  John  (' .  5  00 

Pratt,  Herbert  L .  15  00 

I’leble,  W.  P.,  Jr .  5  00 

J’rentice,  Daniel,  Summer  ('barities .  5  00 

Prentice,  Kobert  Kellv .  5  00 

Prentice,  Kobert  Kelly,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  Sjiringtield,  L.  T .  10  00 

Prime,  Miss  ^lary  K.,  Snmnier  Charities .  20  00 

Proal,  A.  P> . 20  00 

Proal,  A.  ]>..  Slimmer  Charities . "...  15  00 
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Prubasco,  SaiiincI .  00 

Probation  Poiinnitteo .  1,540  00 

Proceeds  of  Entertainnient  at  Manlianset  House,  Shel¬ 
ter  Island,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  89  00 

Proceeds  of  Fair  by  several  little  oirls  of  the  Hensinger 

School,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  25  00 

Proctor,  Mrs.  James  Howe,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Prosser,  Robert  W .  5  00 

Prosser,  Robert  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

I*rosser,  Thomas  &  Son .  25  00 

Prndden,  ITof.  T.  M .  25  00 

Prndden,  Prof.  T.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Pupils  of  the  Intermediate  Dejiartment,  Clarke  School  3  00 

Pupils  of  the  Misses  Graham’s  School,  Christmas.  ...  12  50 

Purdv,  J.  Henry . 30  00 

Ihirdv,  J.  Henry,  Summer  Charities . 25  00 

Putnam,  W.  A.,  Emigration .  20  00 

'Pyle,  James  &  Son .  25  00 

‘‘ R,”  Summer  Charities .  40  00 

‘‘R.A.  R.” .  10  00 

Raht,  Charles,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  Charles  F .  2  00 

Ramsdell,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Rand,  Charles  F .  25  00 

Rand,  Charleis  F.,  Summer  Charities . .  .  20  00 

Randolph,  Alan  Fitz .  2  00 

Raoul,  Gaston  C .  10  00 

Rath,  John  .  1  00 

Read,  William  A .  100  00 

Read,  William  A.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 
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Ready  Circle,  Kings  Daughters,  Mainaroneck,  N.  Y., 

Health  Home  . ‘ .  |40  00 

Reboul,  H.  W . . .  25  00 

Reboiil,  H.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Redfield,  Prof.  Henry  S .  5  00 

Redmond,  Miss .  25  00 

Redmond,  Miss,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Reed,  Mi"s.  Edward .  5  00 

Reed,  William  B .  10  00 

Reed,  William  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Reid,  Daniel  G.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Reid,  Willard  C.,  Fifty-third  Street  Scliool .  5  00 

Reisinger,  Hugo .  5  00 

Reisinger,  Hugo,  Summer- Charities .  5  00 

Remington,  H.  .  2  00 

Remington,  H.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Renwick,  Mis.  H.  B .  100  00 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  J.  1).,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Rhinelander,  Charles  E.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Rhinelander,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena,  Rhinelander  School. . . .  I . .  .  750  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena,  Sulliyan  Street  School....  505  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  250  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  Serena,  T>oys’  Camp .  100  00 

Rhinelander,  William,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Rhoades,  Miss  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Rich,  Charles  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Richard,  Auguste .  100  00 

Richard,  W.  L .  -  1  00 

Richards,  Dickinson  W .  10  00 
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Kicliards,  E.  G.,  Summer  Charities .  |10  00 

Kichards  &  Ileald .  5  00 

Kicliardsou,  AV.  G .  2  00 

Kichmond,  Arthur  A .  10  00 

Riegel,  Mrs.  John  L .  10  00 

Kiggs,  Rev.  James  F . . .  5  00 

Riker,  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Ripley,  Miss  Eliza  C .  5  00 

Ripley,  Miss  Eliza  C.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Risley,  G.  H..  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Robb,  J.  Hampden .  20  00 

Robb,  N.  Thayer .  10  00 

Roberts,  Rrof.  Charles .  5  00 

Roberts,  Charles  L .  5  00 

Roberts,  G.  Theodore .  10  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  L .  2t)  00 

K'oberts,  Mrs.  d.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Roberts,  John  E.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Robertson,  Miss  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Robertson,  L.  F.  &  Sons .  20  00 

Robertson,  L.  F.  Sons,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Robertson,  Lome  and  Jessie .  2  00 

Robbins,  H.  P .  10  00 

Robbins,  Herbert  1).,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Robbins,  Julian  W .  5  00 

Robins,  Francis  F .  15  00 

Robins,  Francis  F.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Itobins,  Thomas,  Jr .  5  00 

Robinson,  ('ahLyell  and  l>lizabeth .  20  00 

Robinson,  ('aUhvell  and  J^]lizabeth,  Emigration .  20  00 
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Robinson,  Charles  K.,  Summer  Charities .  |25  00 

Robinson,  Douglas,  Sullivan  Street  School .  15  00 

Robinson,  Douglas,  West  Sid  '  School .  15  00 

Robinsion,  Douglas,  West  Sidi  Italian  School .  10  00 

Robinson,  Douglas,  and  friends.  West  Side  Lodging 

flonse  .  • .  08  20 

Robinson,  Mrs.  dohn  A .  5  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.  John  A.,  Fresh  Air  Fund . 10  00 

Rockefeller,  John  D .  2,500  00 

Rockhill,  Clayton,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Rockw'ood,  (teorge  (1 .  5  00 

Rock  wood,  Ceorge  (L.  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Roe,  Livingston .  25  00 

Roe,  Livingston,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Roessler  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  .  10  00 

Rogers,  H.  A .  20  00 

Rogers,  Miss  11.  1> .  2  00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  ^Varren,  Tom])kins  S(iuaie  School.  ...  7  00 

Rogers,  L.  Harding,  Jr .  1  00 

Rogers,  R'obert .  10  00 

Rogers,  Robert  Fletcher,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Rollins,  IV.  F.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Roosevelt  Children,  the  five,  Fmigration .  20  00 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  James  A .  100  00 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Roosevelt,  W.  Emleii  and  James  K.,  Grade,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  West  Side  Lodging  House .  45  31 

Rfj*osevelt,  Mrs.  W.  Fmlen,  Sick  Children’s  Mission.  ...  25  00 

Ropes,  L .  2  00 
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Ross,  David  A.,  Emigration .  |2()  00 

Ross,  William  B.,  Farm  School .  30  00 

Rossiter,  Elirick  K . 5  00 

Rothschild  Brothers  &  Co .  5  00 

Rothschild  Brothers  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Rouse,  J.  E .  2  00 

Rouse,  J.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Rowe,  B.  W .  5  00 

Rowe,  B.  W.,  Summer  (Oiarities .  5  00 

Riiiik,  Mrs.  Charles  A . 10  00 

Riiiik,  ^Irs.  Charles  A.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  5  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  Archibald  I).,  West  Side  Italian  School.  .  20  00 

Russell,  (diaries  H.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Rutter,  Mrs.  Thomas .  10  00 

S.  T.  A.” . 5  00 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Samuel .  10  00 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sackett,  Mrs.  Adam  Tredwell .  25  00 

Sackett,  Mrs.  Adam  Tredwell,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Sackett,  Henrv  Woodward .  7  00 

Sackett,  Henry  Woodward,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co .  25  00 

Sage,  Dean,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

St.  Agnes’  (.’hapel.  Fresh  Air  Fund . .  25  00 

St.  Barthohmiew’s  Parish  House,  Fresh  Air  Fund.  .  .  .  150  00 

Sal  linger,  Edward  .  10  00 

Sallinger,  Edward,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sanderson,  J.  Murray,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sands,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Phelps  School .  5  00 

Sands,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  Phelps  School .  50  00 
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Sands,  William  R.,  Summer  Charities .  |50  00 

Sanford,  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Sanford,  Henry  G . 10  00 

Sanford,  May  T .  1  QO 

Sargent,  Miss  G.  W .  20  00 

Sargent,  Miss  Lena  P .  2  00 

Satterlee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert .  100  00 

Satterlee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  Summer  Charities.  .  100  00 

Saunders,  John  F . i. . .  .  5  00 

Saunders,  John  F.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Savings  of  Carola,  Frederick  and  Gerald,’’  Summer 

Charities  .  100  00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.,  Henrietta  School .  2  00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  A.  H .  5  00 

Sawder,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Summer  Charities . . .  . . ,!  5  00 

Savre,  Miss  Mary  Hall .  5  00 

Savre,  Miss  ^farv  Hall,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sayre,  ^V.  H.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Sbarbaro,  Augustus .  35  00 

Sbarbaro,  Augustus,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Schaefer,  Heurv .  20  00 

Schefer,  Schramm  &  Vogel .  20  00 

Schelker,  Walter  G .  5  00 

Schenck,  C.  X.,  Newsboys’  Lodging  House .  1  00 

Schenck,  F.  R .  10  00 

Schermerhorn,  ^liss  Sarah,  Fresh  Air  Fund.  . .  80  00 

Schermerhorn,  Miss  Sarah,  West  Side  School .  51  88 

Schermerhorn,  William  C .  100  00 

Schermerhorn,  Mrs.  William  C.,  W(^t  Side  School.  ...  10  00 

ScliieO'elin,  Mrs,  H,  M . ' .  30  00 
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Schieffelin,  M’rs.  W.  H.,  Sick  Children’s  Fund .  |5  00 

Scliiff,  Jacob  H.,  Summer  Charities .  200  00 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  East  Side  School .  25  00 

Schilf,  Mortimer  L .  50  00 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Schirmer,  Charles .  1  00 

Schmelzel,  Clarence  and  James .  5  00 

Schmelzel,  Miss  Jane  E.,  support  of  Louise  Bed/’ 

Summer  Home .  30  00 

Schmelzel,  Miss  Jane  E,,  in  memory  of  Frederick  K. 

Schmelzel,  Emigration .  20  00 

Schmidt,  Robert  G . 1  00 

Sciiniewind,  Heinrich,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Schoonmaker,  H.,  53d  Street  School .  1  00 

Schott,  Charles  M.,  Jr .  20  00 

Schott,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Schrader,  George  H.  F .  50  00 

Schroeder,  Mrs.  Francis .  10  00 

Scliroeder,  Mrs.  Francis,  Summer  Charities . .  5  00 

Schtillinger,  J.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  3  00 

Schuyler,  Misses  Georgina  and  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler, 

West  Side  School .  190  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Gustav .  5  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Gustav,  Summer  Charities.  . .  20  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Herman  C .  10  00 

Schwab,  Mrs.  Herman  C.,  support  of  bed.  Health  Home  30  00 

Schwab,  Miss  Lucy  S .  5  00 

Schwarz,  F.  A.  O .  5  00 

Scott,  Dr.  Albert  L.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Screven,  John  H .  5  00 
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Sciulder,  Loriu  Keut^  Summer  Charities .  |25  00 

Seaman,  F.  A .  5  00 

Sears,  Marcus  C .  5  00 

Seaver,  Lewis  M .  5  00 

Sedgwick,  llenrv  1) .  25  00 

Sedg■^vick,  Ifeiirv  1).,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

See,  A.  !>.,  Elevator  Co .  25  00 

Seelev,  Mrs.  Nathan,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Seligman,  Isaac  N . 25  00 

Seligman,  ^Irs.  Isaac  N.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Serrell,  llai'old .  1  00 

Servoss,  II.  L .  5  00 

Sewall,  Mrs.  Artliur  W.,  44th  Street  School .  5  00 

Sexton,  ^Irs.  Edward  E .  10  00 

Sexton,  Lawreiu'c  K.,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Sevd,  AN'illiam .  5  00 

Sevmour,  Kev.  Storrs  0 .  5  00 

Sharj),  ^Irs.  d.,  Duane  Street  School .  5  00 

Sharj)e,  Cecil .  1  00 

Shaw,  J.  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Shaw,  Jolin  C .  ^  00 

Sliaw,  Mrs.  Itohert  C .  100  00 

Slieafer,  Henry .  10  00 

Sliellield,  Jolui  IL,  and  little  son .  1  00 

Sheldon,  Clarence  1) .  5  00 

Sheldon,  ILmry  K .  25  00 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Jam(‘s .  10  00 

Sheyrard,  C.  Sidney,  Sumn)er  (diarities .  25  00 

Slie|)ard,  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  .  .  .  . .  100  00 

Shei'iiian,  Fr('deri(‘k  J).,  Emigration . .  20  00 
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SlieiTiiaiij  Outraui  W.,  Summer  Charities .  |5  00 

Shillaber,  William .  10  00 

Sliillaber,  William,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Shillaber,  William,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Bo^s’  Farm . .  .  30  00 

Shortlaud,  Mrs.,  Sullivau  Street  School .  10  00 

Shrier,  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sibley,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Sibley,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Christmas .  5  Oo 

Sick  Cliiklren's  Aid  Society,  Brick  Church,  Fresh  Air 

Fuud  .  91  25 

Sickels,  Robert,  Emigration .  20  00 

Sidney  ” .  5  00 

«/ 

Siedenburg,  Rhd .  20  00 

Siedenburg,  Rhd.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Silliman,  H.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Simons,  Charles  1) . 5  00 

Simons,  Charles  I).,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Simons,  James  D.,  Fivsh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Simons,  William  A .  1  00 

Simpson,  John  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Simpson,  W.  T .  5  00 

Sinclair,  I).  J .  20  00 

Singer,  M.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Skiddy,  Mrs.  William  AY .  10  00 

Slade,  Francis  Louis,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Slade,  Airs.  Alarshall  Berry .  5  00 

Sloan,  Benson  B.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Sloan,  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Sloaue,  Henry  T .  25  00 
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Sloane,  Henry  T.,  Summer  Charities .  |30  00 

Sloane,  Mrs.  Wiliam  Douglas,  Sixth  Street  School. .  .  3,450  00 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  Douglas,  Health  Home .  2,000  00 

Small,  Miss  Cora . 5  00 

Smallwood,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Smellie,  E.,  Henrietta  School .  10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Abel  I.,  Phelps  School .  10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  D .  20  00 

Smith,  F.  Gordon .  1  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Fitch . 1  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Frances  Wilbur .  5  00 

Smith,  George  C .  25  00 

Smith,  George  C.,  Henrietta  School .  20  00 

Smith,  George  C.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Smith,  George  H .  10  00 

Smith,  Helen  Dominick,  Phelps  School .  10  00 

Smith,  Howard  C.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Smith,  Isaiah  P .  5  00 

Smith,  Isaiah  P.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Smith,  Janies  Rufus .  10  00 

Smith,  James  Rufus,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Smith,  Joseph  D .  2  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  L.  Jacipielin .  5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  M.,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  X.  Denton .  5  00 

Smith,  Ormond  G .  10  00 

Smith,  Seymour  R . ’ .  b  00 

Smith,  Rev.  AV.  Alerle,  53d  Street  School .  5  00 

Smith,  AVm.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Smith  and  McLaurin,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 
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Smithers,  F.  S . 

Smithers,  F.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Snow,  Frederick  A .  50  00 

Snow,  Frederick  A.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Snyder,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Tompkins  Square  School .  5  00 

Sommerfeld,  Hugo .  2  00 

Sommerfeld,  Hugo,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Soren,  George  W .  25  00 

Spaulding,  D.  S .  1  00 

Speers,  James  M .  20  00 

Speers,  James  ^I.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Spencer,  George  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Robert  T .  20  00 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Robert  T.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Speyer,  James,  German  School .  100  00 

spool  Cotton  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  Riker .  10  00 

Spring,  Miss  Anna  Riker,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

Squiie,  George  H.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  30  00 

Stafford,  A.  N .  .  . .  2  00 

Stamford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Health  Home .  15  00 

Stamford  Manufacturing  Co.,  Industrial  Schools .  10  00 

Stanton,  John .  10  00 

Stanton,  Mrs.  L.  L .  5  00 

Stanton,  S.  K .  5  00 

/ 

Star  Lubricating  Co.,  West  Side  Lodging  House .  22  90 

Starbuck,  C.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Starr,  Louis  Morris .  20  00 

Stearns,  Louis .  2  00 

* 

Stearns,  Louis,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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SteavDs,  Mrs.  Y.  B . |1  OO 

Steel  Kail  Supi^lv  Co .  25  00 

Steele,  Charles .  25  00 

Stehle,  ^liss  Clara .  3  oO 

Steindler,  Edward,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Stephens,  Benjamiu .  50  00 

Stephens,  Benjamin,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Stei)hens,  Rev.  George  H .  2  00 

Stej)hens,  Rev.  George  H.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Stephens,  Thomas  Wilcox .  10  00 

Stephens,  Thomas  Wilcox,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Sterling,  Edward,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Stern,  Benjamin,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Stern,  Mrs.  Isaac . ■  25  00 

Stetson,  Francis  Lvnde,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

r* 

Steuhl,  Jacob .  25  00 

Stevenson,  S.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Steward,  John,  East  Side  School .  1,293  00 

Steward,  Mrs.  John,  Health  Home .  100  00 

Steward,  Mrs.  John,  Sick  Childi*en’s  Mission .  100  00 

Steward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  Sick  Children’s  Mission.  .  200  00 

Stewart,  Samuel .  25  00 

Stewart,  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Stewart,  Wm.  W .  5  00 

Stewart,  Wm.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Stickney,  Joseph,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Sticknev,  Wm.  B .  10  00 

Stiger,  Miss  Frances  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Stillman,  Charles,  Emigration .  50  00 

Stilwell,  Miss  Alice .  5  00 
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Stilwell,  Dr.  B.  W, . |5  00 

Stilwell,  Dr.  B.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Stilwell,  Mrs.  B.  W .  5  00 

Stihvell,  J.  Warren .  5  00 

Stilwell,  John .  5  00 

Stilwell,  Mary .  5  00 

Stimson,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  20  00 

Stimson,  Henry  L .  10  00 

Stoddart,  A.  K .  5  00 

Stoiber,  A.  H .  25  00 

Stoiber,  G.  H .  10  00 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Stokes,  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps,  Phelps  School .  300  00 

Stone,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Christmas,  Henrietta  School .  5  00 

stone,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Summer  Home .  25  00 

Stone,  John  Francis .  5  00 

Stone,  Mason  A .  1  00 

stone,  Sumner  R .  50  00 

Stone,  Sumner  R.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Stott,  James .  10  00 

Stott,  James,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Stout,  J.  D.  &  Co . 10  00 

Stout,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Strang,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Strauss,  Miss,  Henrietta  School .  3  00 

Strauss,  Mrs.  C.  and  Edith  C.  Strauss,  Summer  Chari¬ 
ties  .  6  00 

Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co .  5  00 

Strong,  Chester  Bedford,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Strong,  Henry  M.,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 
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Strong,  Jennie  C .  |25  00 

Sturges,  W.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Stursberg,  W .  10  00 

Stuyvesant,  Kutherfurd .  25  00 

Stnyvesant,  Kutherfurd,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Sunda}'  School,  First  Baptist  Church,  Hope  Vallejo, 

R.  1 .  10  00 

Sunday  School,  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church,  New 

Berlin,  N.  Y .  6  00 

Sunday  School,  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Hackensack, 

N.  J.,  Emigration .  20  10 

Sunday  School  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Incarnation,  Hax- 

tun  Cottage .  10  00 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I..  17  57 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Sayville,  L.  I., 

Fi'esh  Air  Fund .  10  35 

Sunday  School  Congregational  Church,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  Henrietta  School .  4  05 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Monson,  Mass., 

Emigration  .  20  06 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Monson,  Mass., 

Miss  Keep’s  class  of  girls.  Emigration .  3  30 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Clinton,  Conn.  2  51 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Woodstock, 

Vt .  6  08 

Sunday  School,  Congi*egationial  Church,  Kiverhead, 

N.  Y .  5  45 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Deep  Rivei% 

Conn .  ^ 
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Sunday  School,  OongTegational  Church,  Hampton,  Me., 

Emigration  .  . . . . . . . . .  |20  00 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Brookfield 

Centre,  Conn.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00’ 

Sunday  School,  First  Congregational  Church,  Sharon, 

Conn .  10  15 

Sunday  School,  First  Congi^egational  Church,  Bristol, 

Conn.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  12  01 

Sunday  School,  Second  Congregational  Church,  New 

London,  Conn .  13  80 

Sunday  School,  Saugatuck  Congregational  Church, 

Westport,  Conn .  3  92 

Sunday  School,  First  Unitarian  Congregational,  Yonk- 

ei^,  N.  Y.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Oyid,  N.  Y .  9  82 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Garfield,  N.  J .  . .  1  00 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Chatham,  N.  J .  .  10  00 

Sundaj'  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Scarborough, 

N.  Y .  20  00 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Hayen, 

L.  1 .  2  10 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Lima,  N.  Y .  60 

Sunday  School,  Presbj^terian  Churc'h,  East  Main,  N.  Y.  2  00 
Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Hampton, 

N.  Y .  11  98 

Sunday  School,  First  Presbvderian  Church,  East 

Orange,  N.  J . .  100  00 

Sunday  School,  First  PresbjYerian  Church,  South 
Orange,  N.  J .  7  00 
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Sunday  School,  First  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Carbon- 

dale,  Pa .  |7  50 

Sunday  School,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Borden- 

•  town,  N.  J.,  Haxtun  Cottage .  2  50 

Sunda3'  School,  Bethel  Presb3i:erian  Church,  East 

Orange,  X.  J.,  East  Riyer  School . 7  10  00 

Sunda}'  School,  Christ  Presbj^terian  Church  Missionary 

SocieO’,  Hempstead,  L.  1 .  10  00 

Sunda}’  School,  Mt.  AVashington  Presbyterian  Church.  4  57 

Sunda}’  School,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  Emigration! .  16  16 

Sunday  School,  Reformed  Church,  Piermont,  N.  Y., 

Emigration  .  20  00 

Sunday  School  of  the  Church  on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn.  15  00 

Sunday  School,  Someryille,  Conn .  4  00 

Sunday  School,  Walton,  X.  Y.,  Henrietta  School .  4  25 

Sunday  School,  Fredonia,  X.  Y .  5  78 

Sunday’  School,  Salem,  near  Dalton,  Ohio .  14  25 

Sunday  School  Class  of  Marie  A.  Bond,  Summit,  X.  J. .  1  00 

Suydam,  John  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Suzanne,  Margaret,  and  little  Billy .  50  00 

Suzarte  &  AVhitney .  25  00 

S\yan,  F.  C. .  10  00 

Swan,  F.  C.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Swan,  Mrs.  J.  Andrews .  10  00 

Swan,  Mrs.  J.  Andrews,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Swords,  Miss  P.  C . . .  10  00 

Swords,  Miss  P.  C.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  20  00 

S^unington,  Albert .  10  00 

Symington,  Mrs.  Albert,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 
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Sjnioiids,  AV.  r .  |10'  00 

Symonds,  AA^.  P.,  Summer  Home .  15  00 

Taintor,  H.  F.,  Manufacturing  Co.' .  15  00 

Taintor,  H.  F.,  Alanufacturing  Co.,  Summer  Charities.  25  00 

Talbot,  AVm.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Talcott,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Herbert,  53d  Street  School .  5  00 

'Tai>pin,  Charles  L .  20  00 

Tappiii,  Charles  L.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Tarbox,  Hiram .  1  00 

Tarbox,  Hiram,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Tattock,  John,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Tatum,  Airs.  Ed\N^ard .  20  00 

Taylor,  Airs.  John  B .  10  00 

Taylor,  Stevenson .  10  00 

Taylor,  AAulliam  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Teachers  and  Puiiils  of  Miss  Dana’s  Schoor. .  10  00 

Teachers  and  Pui>ils  of  Aliss  Dana’s  School,  Emigra¬ 
tion  . '.  60  00 

Ten  Broeck,  Airs.  J.  H.  H .  50  00 

Ten  Broeck,  Airs.  J.  H.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Terry,  Seth  Si)rague,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Thaw,  Dr.  and  Airs.  A.  Blair,  Henrietta  School .  625  00 

Thayer,  Airs.  Albert  S.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Thayer,  Alfred  E.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Thaver,  Emma  B .  15  00 

Thayer,  H.  B.'. .  10  00 

Thayer,  Rodney  .  10  00 

Thayer,  Rodney,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

The  Neighbors’  Alissionary  Society,”  New  Utrecht 
Reformed  Church,  sujjport  of  “  Brush  Bed,”  Summer 
Home  .  30  00 
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Thiele,  E .  |10  00 

Thomas,  Mrs.  T.  Gaillard,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Thompson,  Mrs .  1  00 

Thompson,  Dorothy,  Emigration .  20  00 

Thompson,  Eltie  D .  5  00 

Thompson,  Ferris  S .  30  00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick  F . .' .  200  00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Frederick  F.,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Tliompson,  Mrs.  J.  Walter,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Tliompsmi,  John  F.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  50  00 

Tliompson,  Mrs.  Robert  M .  10  00 

Thomjison,  Mrs.  Robert  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Thompson,  William  Frail* .  5  00 

Th'omson,  John  W .  10  00 

Thorn,  W.  K .  .  25  00 

Thorne,  Miss  F.  A .  100  00 

Thorne,  Miss  F.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Thorne,  Samuel .  100  00 

Thorne,  Samuel,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr .  20  00 

Thorne,  Samuel,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Thorne,  W.  V.  S .  10  00 

Thorne,  W.  V.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Tichenor,  C.  O.,  Emigration .  155  00 

Tiemann,  1).  F.,  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Tilden,  Samuel  J .  10  00 

Tilinghast,  Mrs.  Louise .  10  00 

Tilnev,  Mrs.  John  S .  5  00 

Tilt,  Mrs.  Albert .  20  00 
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Timmermann,  H.  G .  |10  00 

Timmermann,  H.-G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Timpsoii,  Mrs.  James,  Emigration .  25  00 

Timpsoii,  Mrs.  James,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Tinker,  Heiirv  C.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Titus,  Mrs.  A.  L .  5  00 

Titus,  E.,  Jr .  '  5  00 

Titus,  E.,  Jr.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Tod,  J.  Kennedy .  50  00 

Tod,  J.  Kennedy,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Tod,  Com.  Kobert  E.,  collection  on  board  yacht  Thistle, 

Summer  Home..' .  101  50 

Tomkins,  Cajvin .  5  00 

Tomkins,  Henry .  5  00 

Tompkins,  C.  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Tompkins,  H.  B.,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Tompkins,  Leslie  J.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Emigration .  40  00 

Tompkins,  Mi-s.  W.  W.,  Thanksgiving .  25  00 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Christmas .  25  00 

Tompkins,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

T'omi)kins,  Mrs.  W.  M'.,  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  Boys .  50  00 

Toothe,  William .  20  00 

Toothe,  William,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

“  Toward  Christmas  Dinner*’ .  2  00 

Towle,  Frank  E .  10  00 

Towne,  Henry  K .  25  00 

Towne,  Paul  K .  25  00 

Townsend,  John .  1  00 

Townsend,  John,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 
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a  Xrevor,  Carl,  Ethel,  May  and  George  ’’ .  |5  00 

Trowbridge,  Charles  A.,  Huininer  Charities .  5  00 

Trowbridge,  Edwin  D .  25  00 

Tuck,  Dr.  Henry .  10  00 

Tuck,  Dr.  Henry,  Suniiner  Charities .  10  00 

Tucker,  Allen .  25  00 

Tucker,  Allen,  Buniiner  Charities .  50  00 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Stejjheu  D.,  Suinnier  Charities .  10  00 

Tuckerinau,  Alfred  .  10  00 

Tuckerniau,  Alfred,  Emigration .  40  00 

Tuckerinau,  Alfred,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Tuckerniau,  Jhavard . * .  5  00 

Tuckerinau,  Bayard,  Emigration .  50  00 

Tuckerinau,  Bayard,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Lucius,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Turnbull,  Mrs.  Kamsay,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Turner,  Mrs.  Margaret  H .  3  00 

Tuttle,  Miss  Austina .  30  00 

• 

Tuttle,  .Miss  Austina,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Edwin  Austin .  1  00 

Tuttle,  W.  H .  20  00 

Two  Englewood  Boys” .  10  00 

T\ler,  Mrs.  Francis  ^f..  Fresh  Air  Fund .  10  00 

Uhlig  &  Co .  10  00 

UHman,  Louis  J . 5  00 

Ullman,  Douis  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Flmann,  Bernhard .  10  00 

Ujiham,  Charles  H .  2  00 

Upliam,  Mrs.  Elizabetli  K.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Fpham,  Mrs.  Elizabetli  K.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 
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Uptou,  P .  2  00 

Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  E .  20  00 

Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Valentine,  T.  S.  . . . 10  00 

Van  Alen,  J.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  300  00 

Van  Brunt,  J.  K .  5  00 

Van  Brunt,  J.  K.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Vanderbilt,  Frederick  W.,  Health  Home .  2,000  00 

,V{niderpoel,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ahin  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Pike  Street  School .  50  00 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  50  00 

Van  Ingen,  Philip .  20  00 

Van  Nest,  Mrs.  Alexander  T.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  25  00 

Van  Norden,  Mrs.  T.  L.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Van  Orden,  T.  B .  25  00 

Van  Pelt,  Miss  A.  A.  T .  5  00 

Van  Pelt,  ^tiss  A.  A.  T.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Van  Pelt,  Mrs.  G.  S .  10  00 

Van  Pelt,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Summer  (diarities .  25  00 

Van  Rensselaer,  Miss  Alice . V..  10  00 

Van  Slyck,  George  W .  10  00 

Van  Tassel,  Florence,  Summer  Charities .  1  00 

Van  Winkle,  Edgar  B .  10  00 

Van  Winkle,  Miss  Mary  I) .  10  00 

Van  AVinkle,  Miss  Mary  I).,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Varoy,  Mrs . 5  00 

A^aux  &  Emery .  50  00 

Verdi,  Alme.  C.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

A^erniilve  &  Co.,  Summer  Charities .  lOO  00 

A'ietor,  MTs.  George  Frederick .  5  00 
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Villard,  Oswald  G.,  Summer  Charities .  |5  00 

“Vista  Vasta,”  Emigration .  100  00 

Voorliees,  Charles  H .  5  00 

Voorhees,  Charles  H.,  Summer  Charities . 10  00 

Vrooman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  \V.,  Emigration .  20  00 

“  W.  M.  P.” .  5  00 

“W.  W.  and  H.  H.” .  10  00 

Wadsworth,  C.  S.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Wadsworth,  C.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Waentig,  Charles  R.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Wagner,  John .  10  00 

Wagner,  John,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Wagner,  Louis  C.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Waldhurg,  Jorge  N.,  Babies’  Mission .  5  00 

Waldo,  Miss  Julia  L.,  Summer  (Jiarities .  5  00 

Walker,  Miss  Emily  IT.,  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls.  ...  50  00 

V'alker,  Thomas  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

“Walnut,”  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Walton,  G.  A .  10  00 

M'arburg,  F.  .  50  00 

IVarhurg,  F.  M.,  October  14th .  50  00 

Warburton,  Frederick  J.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Ward,  J.  G.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Ward,  Owen .  1  00 

Ward,  Sidney .  5  00 

Wardwell,  William  T.,  Summer  Charities .  20  00 

Waring,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Warner,  J .  20  00 

Warner,  James  Ward .  5  00 

Warren,  E.  Kunhardt,  Emigration ..  . .  25  00 
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Warreu,  3Irs.  Edward  Walpole,  Emigraut .  |25  00 

Washburn,  John  H.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

^Vashburn,  William  Ives .  10  00 

AA'ashburii,  William  Ives,  Summer  Charities .  10  oO 

Washington,  W.  deH .  1  00 

AVatson,  Miss  E.  G.,  School  for  Crippled  Children.  . .  .  2,150  00 

Wead,  Edward  X .  .  10  00 

AA>ad,  Edward  X.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

AA'ebb,  F.  Egerton .  10  00 

AA>bb,  F.  Egerton,  Summer  Charities .  15  00 

AAebb,  H.  St.  John .  5  00 

AA>bb,  II.  St.  John,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

AA>bb,  Mrs.  Seward,  Christmas,  West  Side  Italian 

School . .' .  100  00 

AA'ebster,  C.  E .  10  00 

AA>bster,  Airs.  Hamilton  Fish,  Henrietta  School .  20  00 

AA>ed,  Airs.  George  E.,  58d  Street  School .  5  00 

AA'eed,  Harold  L .  1  00 

AA^eekes,  F^^  Delano,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

AA'eeks,  A.  A .  25  00 

AA>eks,  A.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

AA'eil,  L.  J.,  coal .  100  00 

AA'eil,  L.  J.,  Emigration .  20  00 

AA'eir,  AA".  B.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

AA'eiser,  C.  J.  . . .  5  00 

AA’elch,  David  .  5  00 

AVelch,  David,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

AA^lling,  Airs.  C.  H .  25  00 

AA'ells,  Aliss  Julia  Chester,  Emigration .  250  00 

AA-ertheim,  11.  P .  25  00 
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WeseiidoiH-k,  > Valter .  |10  00 

Wesendonck,  Walter,  Suiuiiier  Charities .  10  00 

IVessells,  Frank  C .  40  00 

Wessells,  Frank  (V,  Snininer  Charities .  50  00 

West  Fnd  (/ollegiate  (Inihl,  Henrietta  School .  10  00 

Westcote,  ^V.  J.,  Snininer  Charities .  5  00 

Wetniore,  (\  W.,  Snininer  Charities .  30  OO 

Wharton,  Cliarles  A .  10  00 

Wheeler,  Charlotte  F .  5  00 

Wheeler,  .Mrs.  J.  1  )aven})ort,  Snininer  (jharities .  100  00 

^Vheeler,  Prof,  dames  H .  5  00 

\N’heelock,  Dr.  (leorge  (J.,  IClizabetli  Home  Annex....  25  00 

AVheelock,  Dr.  (leorge  (J.,  Lord  School .  5  00 

^Vheel'ock,  Dr.  (ieor«>e  (L,  Newsboys’  Lodginjjj  House.  .  5  00 

Wheelock,  Dr.  Ceor<^e  (L,  Fifty-third  Street  School.  ...  2  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  Ceorge  (L,  Ihmricdta  School .  55  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  (leor^e  (1.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  dames  W.,  Fifty-third  Street  School.  .  .  2  00 

^^dle(‘lock,  ^Villiam  H.,  Fmij>ration .  25  00 

Adiitall,  Tatnm  Co.,  Smnnier  Charities .  50  00 

IMiipjile,  Mrs.  Katharine  d .  5  00 

Wdiitaker,  lOdward  (1 .  5  00 

^\dlit(^  Miss  Caroline,  Summer  (diarities .  10  00 

White,  F.  H .  5  00 

Wliite,  F.  H.,  Slimmer  (Charities . 10  00 

AVhit(*,  Mrs.  dose])h  M.,  special  donation.  Farm  School.  4,000  00 

IVhite,  Mrs.  doseph  M.,  Farm  School .  011  00 

White,  Mrs.  doseph  M.,  Cerman  School .  725  00 

Wliite,  Mrs.  doseph  M.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  875  00 

W  hite,  Mrs.  dosejih  M.,  Sullivan  Street  Fvening  School  338  02 
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White,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  |200  00 

White,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  25  00 

White,  Leonard  I).,  Slimmer  Charities .  5  00 

White,  Miss  Mary  M.,  East  Side  School . ! .  .  . .  10  00 

Whitehead,  A.  Pennington,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Whitehead,  Charles  E.,  Forty-fourth  Street  School ...  20  00 

Whitehead,  Charles  E.,  West  Side  Italian  School .  50  00 

Whiteley,  Benjamin,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Whiteley,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  Summer  Charities .  3  00 

Whitfield,  Miss,  Phelps  School .  5  00 

Whitfield,  K.  P .  5  00 

Whitman,  Nathaniel .  25  00 

Whitman,  Nathaniel,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Whitney,  A.  R.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00. 

Whitney,  Edward  F .  50  00 

Whitney,  Harry  Payne,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

M Jiittemore,  H.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Wickes,  Mrs.  Edward  A.,  West  Side  Italian  School. ...  10  00 

Wickham,  D.  O.,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Wight,  L.  A.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Wilkes,  Miss  Grace,  Sick  Children’s  Mission .  20  00 

Wilkie,  John  L .  10  00 

Wilkie,  John  L.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Willcox,  Albert .  25  00 

^Villcox,  Albert,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Willcox,  Charles  H .  5  00 

Willcox,  William  G . 10  00 

Willcox,  William  G.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Willets,  Martha  T .  10  00 

Williams,  E.  E .  5  00 
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Williams,  George  G .  |100  00 

Williams,  George  G.,  Estate  of.  Summer  Charities.  . .  .  100  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  G.  P.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

AVilliams,  H.  K.  S.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Williams,  James  D.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Williams,  John,  Summer  Charities .  2  00 

Williams,  The  Misses,  German  School . .•  •  •  •  20  00 

Williams,  William,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Williams,  Eussell  &  Co .  20  00 

Williamson,  A .  4  00 

Willis,  W.  P.,  &  Co .  25  00 

Wills,  Charles  T.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

Wilson,  Henry  P.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Wilson,  Miss  Lil}’,  East  Side  School .  10  00 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Orme,  Hot  steals .  300  00 

IVilson,  Mrs.  Orme,  Summer  Charities .  50  00 

Winthrop,  Bronson .  25  00 

AVinthrop,  Bronson,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

AVinthrop,  Egerton  L .  25  00 

AA^inthroj),  Gertrude  C .  20  00 

AAlnthrop,  ^liss  Elizabeth  AA".,  Mott  Street  School.  ...  15  00 

AATnthrop,  Mrs.  Grenville .  25  00 

AVinthrop,  Mrs.  Grenville,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

AAMsner,  Perev .  10  00 

AAu'sner,  Percy,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  Sullivan  Street  School .  75  00 

AA'oerishoffer,  Mrs.  Anna,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

AVoman’s  Missionai-y  Society,  First  Presbyterian 
(Jhurch,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  suppoid  of  two  beds  at 
Summer  Home . 00  00 
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Woltf,  Lewis  S . 

Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  B .  100  00 

W^ood,  Fletcher  H .  00 

Wood,  Gertrude .  10  00 

Wood,  Henry  R .  5  00 

Wood,  John  H . 2  00 

Wood,  Josephine .  10  00 

Wood,  Miss  Julia,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Wood,  Miss  Julia,  Emi,gration .  20  00 

Wood,  Miss  Julia,  Farm  School .  30  00 

Wood,  Miss  Julia,  Hot  Dinners .  50  00 

Wood,  Sydney  M .  10  00 

Wood,  W.  C.,  Emigration .  20  00 

Woodhull,  J.  C .  1  00 

Woodwell,  E.  G .  2  00 

Woolley,  J,  A .  25  00 

Woolley,  P.  M.,  Summer  Charities .  25  00 

Woolworth,  Rev.  W.  S .  5  00 

Wray,  Miss  Julia,  Emigration .  20  00 

Wright,  Mrs.  G.  Granville .  100  00 

Wright,  Mrs.  G.  Granville,  Summer  Charities .  100  00 

Wright,  J.  Howard,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Wright,  J.  R . 1  00 

Wurts,  P.  J.,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

X.  B.’’,  Summer  Charities .  5  00 

‘‘ X.  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

‘‘Y.  F.  C.’’ .  35 

“  Y.  F.  J.  C.”.  .• .  30 

Yearn  an,  George  H .  5  00 

Yeaman,  George  H.,  Fresh  Air  Fund .  5  00 
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Young-  People's  Society,  Unity  Chnrcli,  Brooklyn .  f8  00 

Young  People's  Society,  Christian  Endeavor,  Lenox 

Presbyterian  Olinrcli .  2  00 

Zabriskie,  Andrew .  25  00 

Zabriskie  Andrew,  Snniiner  Charities .  25  00 

Zabriskie,  Christian,  Sick  Children's  Mission .  10  00 

Zinimerman,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Summer  Charities .  10  00 

Zollikoffer,  O.  F .  5  00 


>li»tce11niieouM  nonntion.s. 

Adriance,  H.  F.,  lot  of  magazines. 

Ahrens,  Mrs.  H.,  package  of  clothing. 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  lot  of  books  and  magazines. 

Anonymous,  Hazarville,  Conn.,  1  box  of  apples  and  groceries,  etc 
Anonymous,  2  barrels  clothing,  games  and  toj^s. 

Anonymous,  i)ackage  of  toys. 

Anonymous,  package  of  magazines. 

Anonymous,  jiackage  of  clothing. 

Anonymous,  packages  of  clothing  and  shoes. 

Bible  Society,  Presbyterian  Church,  MYstfield,  N.  J.,  2  barrels 
toys,  clothing,  groceries,  et(*. 

Bibby,  Mr.  \\\  H.,  package  of  clothing  and  shoes. 

Borgfeldt  &  ('o.,  Ceo.,  1  case  toys,  dolls,  etc. 

Brace,  Mr.  K.  X.,  package  of  ties. 

Brearley  School,  3  packages  of  pens,  pencils  and  books. 

Brower,  S.  H.,  package  clothing. 

Bi-own,  Mi*s.  F.  G.,  lot  of  books.  , 

Burgess,  J.  L.,  package  of  clothing. 

Caiman,  Mrs.  E.,  3  packages  of  new  clothing. 
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riiai)in,  Mrs.  B.,  package  of  toys. 

r%il(lreii’s  Fold,  The,  3  cases  of  clothing,  hats,  bedding,  etc. 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Borden- 
to^yn,  X.  J.,  2  boxes  magazines,  etc. 

Cluirehill,  Mrs.  A.  V.,  package  of  clothing. 

(.'oinstock.  A.,  box  of  toy  mirrors. 

Cro'sby,  ^Irs.  E.  W.,  package  toys,  games,  books. 

Dodge,  C.  H.,  package  of  bathing  suits. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  M.,  lot  of  books  and  magazines. 

Doolittle,  L.  M.,  3  barrels  of  apples. 

Drury,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  1  barrel  clothing  and  shoes. 

Ellin\\'ood,  L.  H.,  2  boxes  of  clothing. 

Emery,  W.  S.,  lot  of  periodicals. 

Endicott,  Mrs.  K.,  package  of  mittens. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  2  barrels  and  1  case 
of  clothing. 

Friend,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y^.,  package  of  clothing. 

Friend,  at  ‘‘  The  Florence,”  2  packages  of  magazines. 

Friends  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  package  of  new  dresses  and 
undeiAyear. 

Friend  at  13G  W.  Seventy-seventh  street,  box  of  clothing. 

Friend  at  101  W.  Sevent^^-ninth  street,  package  of  clothing. 
Friend  at  200  ^Y.  Ninety-seventh  street,  package  of  clothing. 
Friend,  2  waists. 

Friend,  package  of  clothing. 

Friend,  package  of  clothing. 

Friend,  package  of  shoes. 

Friend,  package  of  new  dresses. 

Gould,  Mrs.  E.,  1  case  and  3  packages  of  toys,  etc. 

Hall,  Miss  M.  J.,  package  of  periodicals. 
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Hall,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  3  packages  of  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 

Hathaway,  Mr.  L.  S.,  lot  of  magazines. 

Hauselt,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  package  of  clothing. 

Hellyer,  Mr.  H.  A.  0.,  package  of  clothing. 

Hersey^  Mrs.  J.,  package  of  calendars,  books,  etc. 

Holloway,  Mr.  L.  H.,  2  packages  of  books  and  clothing. 

Holt  &  Co.,  1  barrel  of  flour. 

Hoyt,  Miss  G.  E.,  package  of  books,  games  and  toys. 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  package  of  new  dresses  and  underwear.  ' 

Hunt,  Mrs.  K.  D.,  2  packages  of  books. 

Ingersoll,  W.  H.,  1  box  of  clothing. 

Iredell,  Misses,  2  boxes  of  toys,  books,  etc. 

Kahler  &  Sons,  Dr.  P.,  2  boxes  of  new  shoes  and  rubbers. 

King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  Pull  Run,  N.  Y.,  package  of  new 
clothing. 

Kissell,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  2  packages  of  clothing. 

Koechl,  Mr.  V.,  1  portable  house. 

Lad} ,  5  new  scarfs. 

Lady,  6  pair  of  new  gloves. 

Lady,  package  of  periodicals. 

Lady,  package  of  shoes. 

Linton,  Miss  L.  L.,  package  of  clothing. 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  F.  B.,  package  of  clothing. 

Machen,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  package  of  clothing. 

Macy,  Ml’S.,  3  packages  and  1  box  of  books,  clothing,  bedding, 
carpets,  etc. 

Mason,  Miss  S.  C.,  package  of  magazines. 

Mayer,  M.  &  C.,  package  of  gloves. 

McIntyre,  Miss  E.  C.,  2  packages  of  toys  and  clothing. 

Needlework  Guild,  Pelham  Manor  Branch,  large  package  of 
clothing. 
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O’NeiJl,  R.  C.,  package  of  clothing. 

O’Neill  &  Co.,  H.,  package  of  new  clothing. 

Parker,  H.  W.,  package  of  clothing. 

Pliiininer,  Miss  E.,  2  packages  of  magazines. 

Pollinger,  J.,  package  of  clothing. 

Potter,  Mr.  J.  B.,  3  packages  and  1  valise  of  clothing. 

Powles,  Mr.,  package  of  clothing. 

Renwick,  Mrs.,  package  of  new  scarfs. 

Reynolds,  Misses,  3  boxes  of  books  and  casts,  lot  of  desks,  chairs, 
maps,  etc. 

Scarborough  Presbyterian  Church,  1  case  of  toys. 

Scofield,  Mrs.  E.,  5  packages  of  clothing  and  shoes. 

Schwab,  Mrs.  H.  C.,  lot  of  books  and  toys. 

Seaman,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  1  box  of  clothing. 

Slauson  &  Co.,  A.,  2  pails  of  candj^ 

Southack,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  3  packages  of  shoes  and  clothing. 
Springfield  Presbyterian  Church,  L.  I.,  2  barrels  and  3  boxes  of 
toys,  books,  clothing,  etc. 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Clinton,  Conn.,  1  box  of 
clothing.- 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Monson,  Mass.,  1  box  of 
books,  clothing,  etc. 

Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn., 
1  case  of  candy,  books,  clothing,  etc. 

Sunday  School,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  books,  toys,  clothing,  etc. 

Sugen,  E.,  package  of  clothing. 

Symington,  Miss  A.,  1  box  of  clothing. 

Thayer,  Mr.  H.  B.,  1  trunk  of  toys,  books,  clothing,  etc. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  N.,  hamper  of  clothing,  ornaments,  etc. 
Ti’everes,  Mr.  J.  J.,  package  of  clothing. 
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Tuck  cN  Sons  Co..  Ka]>li;ipl,  2  cases  of  books,  ])i(*tui'es,  ])ictni*e  cards 
and  calendars. 

A'an  PM)skerck,  ^fiss,  ])acka<*e  of  pictures. 

^"andYke,  H.,  j)ackage  of  periodicals. 

Verdi,  ^Irs.  C.  V.,  4  packages  of  magazines  and  1  package  of 
clothing. 


Walsh,  jiackage  of  picture  cards,  books,  etc. 
Ward,  ^liss,  })ackage  mittens. 

\Vhite,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  2  packages  of  socks. 


\Villiams,  F.,  2  pa(*kages  of  clothing  and  hats. 
Wright,  Miss  M.  V.  I).,  lot  of  “^Outlooks.” 


Doiintioiis  Received  ut  Kli/.nbetli  Home. 

(bitting,  W.  llauard,  for  Thanksgiving  dinner .  |32  97 

Jackson,  Mrs.  F.  Walcott .  5  00 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  K.  J .  5  00 

Kevnolds,  Mrs .  1  00 

Stimson,  Mrs.  F.  I‘.,  for  ice  cream  during  hot  weather.  .  20  00 


Ambrose,  Miss,  2  waists. 

JUish,  Mrs.,  3  packages  of  second-hand  clothing, 
llorgfeldt  &  Co.,  package  of  books  and  picture  frames. 

Jllanchard,  Miss,  4  hats,  8  shirt  waists,  second-hand^ 

Caiman,  Mr.  E.,  2  barrels  apples. 

Condo ry,  Mrs.,  2  parcels  of  second-hand  clothing. 

Dana,  Mrs.  A.  Carroll,  33  yards  red  flannel,  2  pieces  of  unbleached 
muslin,  3  dozen  pairs  fleece  lined  stockings. 

Dunloj),  Robt.,  (fliristmas  cakes.  Piaster  buns. 

De  Barry,  Fred,  4  box  of  oranges. 

Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  bag  of  second-hand  clothing. 
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Facklc,  Ml'S.  1>.  1*.,  box  of  shoos. 


ciirrants. 

Fiieiid,  A,  2  tlaiiiiol  waists. 

Homo,  ^liss  F.  ^I.,  barrel  of  so(‘on(l-liand  clothing. 

Holt  &  Fo.,  barrel  'of  Hour. 

Higgiiisoii,  James  J.,  2  barrels  ai)i)les. 

Howe,  John  J.,  36 ])onnds  oat  germs. 

Henry,  ^Irs.  Douglas,  12  j)rizes,  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Hospital  Hook  and  News])a]ier  Society,  jiackage  of  magazines  and 
books. 

I^adwith.  ]\Iiss,  1  skii't,  1  jacket,  1  suit. 

Macy,  Mrs.,  bundle  of  second  hand  clothing. 

Potter,  the  Misses,  3  barrels  of  apples. 

K'oselle  Hotel  Snp])ly  Co.,  1  goose. 

Keese  Bros.,  bottle  of  pickles. 

Radclitfe,  ^Irs.,  second-hand  waists  and  jackets. 

Kemington  Tyj)ewriter  Co.,  map  of  the  world. 

Stanwood,  ^Irs.,  bag  of  se('ond-hand  gloves  and  handkerchiefs. 
Stimson,  Mrs.,  ice  cream,  cake,  candy  bag. 

Schnell,  ^Irs.,  shoes,  ribbons,  gloves. 

Slanson,  A.,  2  pails  of  candy. 

Tod,  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  4  barrels  of  apiiles. 

Wheeler,  Miss  F.  M.,  barrel  of  aj)ples,  pears,  etc.;  ice  cream,  cake 
and  strawberries  for  Decoration  Day;  sent  36  girls  to  the  park; 
1  barrel  apples. 


Donations  Kecoiveil  at  Xe^vsboys’  T.o(1$i;'inf:^  House. 


Bliss,  Mrs.  G.  T 
Busy  Bee  Club. 
Carv,  A.  L . 

t/  ’ 


|5  00 
3  50 
5  00 
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Cainiiiaim,  E.  C .  |2o  00 

Holmes,  Anthony .  2  00 

Hathaway,  W.  T .  1  00 

Ivissel,  G.  E .  100  00 

March,  Clement .  300  00 

Schenck,  C.  W .  1  00 

Warring,  A>ctem  . ~ .  1  00 


Alexander  Chapel,  a  case  of  groceries, 
lily  the,  Mr.,  a  bnndle  of  clothing. 

Dates,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  a  bundle  of  clothing. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  10  pairs  of  stockings. 
Goff,  F.  W.,  1  barrel  of  apples. 

Hmyell,  William  J\,  a  case  of  fireworks. 
Jessath,  Mrs.  T.,  2  bundles  of  clothing, 
l^ady.  A,  a  woolen  scarf,  ties  and  books. 
Mitchell,  W.  1\,  2  bundles  of  clothing. 
Wells,  H.  C.,  clothing. 


DoiintioiiN  Reeeivert  nt  Went  Side  Italian  Scliool. 


Cutting,  Ibiyard,  for  Christmas .  |60  00 

Goelet,  Ml'S.  Kobert,  for  Christmas .  125  00 

Gracie,  James  K.,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  for  Christmas . .  50  00 

Kissel,  Gustay,  for  Christmas .  10  OO 

Kissel,  Mrs.  Gustay,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Montclair  Infant  Class,  I*resbyterian  Sunday  School. .  1  00 

Montclair  Infant  Class,  rresbyterian  Sunday  School, 

for  Christmas  .  4  00 

Rooseyelt,  Mi^.  James  A.,  for  (Jiristmas .  125  00 
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Roosevelt,  Mrs.  James  A.,  for  shoes .  |50  00 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  James  A.,  for  slioes .  50  00 

Robinson,  Douglas,  for  Christmas.  . .  10  00 

Robinson,  Mrs.,  for  shoes .  25  00 

Russell,  A.  I).,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Russell,  Mrs.  A.  I).,  for  Christmas .  15  00 

Rickard,  Miss,  tor  Christmas .  10  00 

Webb,  ^Irs.  Seward,  for  Christmas .  100  00 

Weshoii,  Miss  Ifelen,  for  Christmas .  20  00 

Whitehead,  C.  E.,  for  Christmas .  50  00 

Willcox,  Mrs.  William .  10  00 


Ibddwin,  Miss  Louise,  and  friends,  doll  house. 

Rowlker,  Mrs.,  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Montclair  Sunday  School,  Ibesbyterian  Church,  No.  1,  provisions 
and  Christmas  dinners  for  thirty  families. 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Janies  A.,  i(‘e  cream  and  cake  treat  Easter  and 
closing  day  ;  large  box  of  fancy  cards  and  toys. 

Rokjsevelt,  Mrs.  Theodore,  box  of  stereopticon  views. 

Schlegel,  Mrs.  Charles,  1  bundles  of  clothing. 

Schwarz,  Mrs.  William,  4  bundles  of  clothing. 

Schwarz,  Henry  Stanley,  class  motto. 

Storey,  Mrs.  Janies  A  aughan,  1  package  of  baby  shoes. 

Trenchard,  Mrs.  Edward,  3  large  bundles  of  clothing. 


Donations  Received  at  Duane  Street  School. 


Friends,  for  ice  cream .  |10  00 

Johns'on,  ;Miss  E.,  for  Christmas .  5  00 

Sharj),  Ml'S.  J.,  ilolls  for  Clii'istmas .  5  00 
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Bouglitoii,  Mrs.  Fanny,  dolls  for  (diristinas. 

Friend,  a  bundle  of  clothing. 

Friends,  some  imigazines  and  .books,  dolls  for  (Christmas. 
Harrison,  Miss  S.,  a  bundle  of  clothing. 

Heig,  Mrs.  K.,  some  cliildreids  clothing. 

Johnson,  Miss  E.,  llowers  for  Ihe  children;  i  pairs  shoes. 

Kaej>i>el,  Mis.  IE  .M.,  8  dozen  pairs  mittens;  dolls  and  to^s  for 
Christmas,  and  several  packages  of  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 
Needlework  (tnild.  New  York  City  Eraiich,  package  of  new 
clothing. 

Needlework  (Jiiild,  Fjijter  Montclair,  jiackage  of  new  clothing. 
Sharj),  Mrs.  J.  S.,  coffee  and  cakes  for  three  mothers’  meetings;  2 
jiairs  shoes. 


Iteccived  iit  Kiist  Hivei*  School. 


Itillings,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Tlianksgiying  dinner .  |82  12 

Jtellnd  v^nnday  School,  hhist  Orange,  N.  J .  10  00 

('.  A.  S.,  sp(‘cial .  50  00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  11.  \V .  10  00 

Delano,  Mrs.  F.  11.  (through  Mrs.  Ward) .  10  00 

Friend,  for  board  for  a  boy  for  a  week  at  camp .  3  00 

Oerrv,  Mrs.  E.  T .  150  00 

■  ‘‘  Jimmy  ” .  3  00 

Hiegel.  Mrs.  John  L.,  of  Kiegelsyille,  Fa. .  10  00 

Whithead,  Mrs.  (’harles  (in  memory  of) .  20  00 

IVard,  Mrs.  George  Cabot .  10  00 


Foard  of  Ladies,  shirtwaists  f'or  the  boys  and  dresses  for  the  girls 
of  all  the  classes  bnt  the  highest;  toys  for  all  the  boys;  ice  cream 
treat  for  the  entire  school. 
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Bowdoiii,  Mrs.  Temple,  daintily  dressed  dollies  for  all  the  girls; 
mechanical  singing  bird;  dolls  for  sewing  classes  to  dress,  and 
supplies  for  chair-caning  class. 

Bethel  Sunday  School,  Phist  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  large  case  of  toys, 
hooks,  clothing,  etc. 

Brown,  Mrs.  William  Reynolds,  a  picnic  for  25  boys  at  her  sum¬ 
mer  residence  at  White  Plains;  turkeys  for  three  poor  families 
at  Thanksgiving. 

Billings,  Miss  Mary  M.,  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  school. 

Dwight,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  ‘‘two  specimens”  for  cabinet;  a  number  of 
Indian  i)icture  cards. 

(tehhardt,  Mrs.  P^dward  P\,  of  Shelburne  P"arnis,  Vt.,  wild  flowers 
in  blossom  for  window  boxes;  several  nests  for  principal’s 
cabinet. 

Har])er,  Mrs.,  19  baby  dresses. 

Hospital  Book  and  News])aj’er  Co.,  2  bundles  of  books,  etc. 

Hoyt,  Miss,  1  box  of  books. 

^IcCarroll,  J.  K.  T.,  a  collection  of  toys. 

Schwarz,  Mrs.  Luise  A.,  a  bundle  of  clothing. 

Van  Boskerck,  12  knitted  caps;  2  pairs  mittens. 

Ward,  Mrs.  George  Cabot,  dresses  and  boys’  shirts  for  highest  class 
at  Christmas. 

Sampson,  Miss,  a  silver  medal  for  best  sewing. 

l^dyaiTp,  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  1..  Cass,  a  Christmas  treat  and  ])resents  for 
100  children. 


DonalioiiM  Received  at  Cliilrtren’s  Annex. 

A  P^riend,  20  })urses,  10  pennies  each. 

PI.  H.  Miller,  Ihmnsvlvania,  box  of  tovs. 

Mr.  Neill,  baby  gariiients. 

Berkley  School,  benches. 
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Mrs.  Millar,  New  York,  night  dresses. 

Mrs.  Underwood,  New  York,  dresses  and  skirts. 

King’s  Daughters,  Warwich,  N.  Y.,  clothing. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Brace,  dresses. 

Mrs.  Caiman,  garments. 

Pelham  Manor  Branch  Needlework  Guild,  towels  and  garments. 
Children’s  Fold,  box  of  clothing. 

Mrs.  Seton,  to  vs  and  books. 

Mr.  Tod,  apples. 

K.  L.  Brace,  magazines. 

Through  Sun  Office,  [)ictures,  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  caps  and 
hats,  handkerchiefs,  vest,  stockings  and  hat. 


T>(iiiulioii.s  Iteceived  at  Henrietta  Seliool. 

A  Friend,  for  coal,  etc .  |20  00 

A  Friend,  for  coal .  20  00 

A  Friend,  (’hristmas .  1  00 

A  Friend,  Christmas .  1  00 

Bottsford,  Miss  S.,  Christmas . 5  00 

Carnegie,  ^Irs.  Andrew,  Christmas .  25  00 

Crosby,  ^Ii*s.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Dean,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Dow,  Mrs.  A.,  (’hristmas .  5  00 

Flammers,  Mrs.,  two  boys,  Cliristmas .  5  00 

'  Gerry,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  Christmas .  250  00 

Hepburn,  A.  B.,  Christmas .  30  00 

Holt,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Mooie,  Mi*s,  Albert,  boys’  camp . '. .  5  00 
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Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Christmas .  |10  00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  G.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Potter,  Mrs.  Henry  C.,  Christmas .  20  00 

Rockhill,  M.  C.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Stranss,  ^Irs.,  Christmas .  3  00 

Smelie,  M.  H.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Sawyer,  Mrs.,  Christmas .  2  00 

Snnday  School  in  Glastonbury,  Christmas .  4  05 

Sunday  School  in  AValton,  N.  Y.,  Christmas .  4  25 

Stone,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Thaw,  Dr.  A.  Blair,  dinners .  450  00 

Thaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Blair,  Christmas .  100  00 

Thaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Blair,  cooking  class .  75  00 

Th'ompson,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Christmas . .  5  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  Christmas.  .* .  10  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  worthy  poor .  60  00 


Boyinine  Company,  1  box. 

Booth,  Mrs.,  magazines  and  shoes. 

Botsford,  Miss  S.  H.,  box  of  books,  toys,  dolls. 

Claflin,  H.  B.,  box  of  underwear. 

Cullman,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  clothing. 

Dolan,  Miss  Lizzie,  doll. 

Dorr,  Miss  E.  L.,  toys,  clothing. 

Erlanger,  Miss  A.  Louise,  box  of  nuts,  raisins. 

Fuller,  Mrs.,  toys,  games. 

Gumbrecht,  Misses  Maggie  and  Florence,  box  of  toys. 
Ilarting,  Mrs.  C.,  toys. 
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Hepburn,  ^Irs.,  clothing,  sandwiches. 

Huvler,  Mr.,  candy  at  Christmas. 

Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  Society,  reading  matter. 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  G.,  to3'S. 

Kobbe,  Mrs.,  2  bundles  of  clothing. 

King’s  Daughters,  Mrs.  Ellerbrook’s,  2  bundles  of  clothing. 

Lev}^  Mrs.  Walter,  21  dolls,  box  of  worsted  garments. 

Little,  Mrs.  John,  games,  toys,  books. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  dolls. 

Maine,  Miss  E.,  3  large  dolls. 

Morewood,  Miss  E.  D.,  toys,  games,  dolls. 

Moore,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  box  of  clothing. 

Mac}^,  R.  H.,  25  pounds  of  candy. 

Mac}’,  Mr.,  clothing,  magazines. 

Ogden,  Miss  M.  E.,  doll. 

Parsons,  ]Miss  Grace,  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  20  families. 

Peck,  Miss,  2  bundles  of  clothing. 

Pell,  Miss  Gertrude,  35  toys,  15  dolls,  candy. 

Pratt,  Miss  Constance,  candy. 

Rolli,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  2  boxes  of  clothing,  1  bundle  underwear. 
Rockhill,  Mrs.  C.,  toys. 

Strong,  Rev.  George,  toys. 

Southback,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  chairs,  toys,  clothing. 

Schwab,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  toys. 

Stafford,  Mrs.,  large  bundle  of  clothing. 

Symington,  Mrs.  A.,  clothing. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  dolls,  candy. 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  3  large  pictures,  5  dozen  aprons,  5  dozen 
shirts. 

Williams,  Mr.  S.  H.,  soap,  toys,  clothing. 
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Burke,  Miss  Edith  Lee,  6  dresses,  2  skirts. 

Callahan,  Mrs.,  7  pairs  of  drawers. 

Guild  of  Darrach  Home,  prizes  for  children. 

Guild,  Flower  and  Fruit,  jelly. 

Gordan,  Miss  Ellen,  jelly. 

-  Hess,  Mr.  M.,  4  dozen  cups. 

Lewis,  Alfred,  ice  cream  treat. 

Parsons,  Miss,  flowers. 

Ran  dell,  Mrs.,  blackboard. 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  G.  G.,  needles,  worsted. 

West  End  Collegiate  Guild,  Boys’  Camp .  |10  00 


Donations  Received  at  Fifty-third  Street  School. 

Bell,  Enoch  C.,  Christmas .  flO  00 

Bell,  John  J.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Codet,  Mrs.,  shoes . ; .  50 

Crommelin,  Mrs.  E.,  shoes  for  poor  woman .  2  00 

Friend,  A.,  for  shoes .  3  00^ 

Gentle,  Mrs.  J.,  for  shoes .  5  00 

Gentle,  Miss  Janet,  for  shoes .  2  00 

King’s  Circle,  Here  a  Little,  There  a  Little .  5  00 

Lowrey,  Mrs.  G.  C.  W.,  Christmas . 5  00 

Lowrey,  Mrs.  G.  C.  W.,  car  fare  to  15  women  at  Christ¬ 
mas  .  4  00 

Ross,  Theodore,  Christmas . . .  5  00 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Christmas .  10  00 
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Slieldou,  Mrs.  Clarence,  Christmas .  flO  00 

Tallcot,  Mrs.  Herbeid,  shoes . . .  5  00 

Wheelock,  Dr.  George  G.,  poor .  2  00 

Wilkie,  John  L.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Young  People’s  Society,  Miinn  Avenue  Presbyterian 

Church,  East  Orange,  boys  at  camp .  24  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  2  large  parcels  clothing. 

Cornell,  ^Irs.  Stei)hen  W.,  2  large  boxes  clothing. 


p]agleson,  Mrs.  George  F.,  Christmas  dinners  to  15  families,  15 
l)Ounds  candy,  50  fancw  baskets  and  boxes. 

Far(pihar,  ^Irs.  A.  L.,  1  barrel  clothing. 

Huyler,  Mr.  John,  20  pounds  candy. 

Knauth,  Mrs.  Percival,  4  boxes  clothing. 

King’s  Circle,  Hei*e  a  Little,  There  a  Little  (through 
Miss  Haight),  20  new  garments. 

Ladies’  SocieW,  West  Farms  Presbyterian  Church,  75 
garments. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  7  boxes  clothing  and  shoes. 

Pirnie,  M  iss,  1  box  toys. 

7  7  V 

Tyers,  Miss,  2  boxes  clothing. 

Teachers  of  school,  part  care  of  consumptives’  children. 
Underhill,  Mrs.  Edward,  large  bag  clothing. 


Donations  Received  from  Central  Presbyterian  Cbnrcli. 


Brush,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  Christmas .  |5  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  Q.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Cragin,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Christmas .  5  00 

Friends,  Christmas .  4  00 
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llovt,  Dr.  p]zra  P.,  Christmas .  |15  00 

Inslee,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Christmas .  5  00 

Moses,  Mrs.  James,  Christmas .  1  00 

Munro,  John,  Christmas .  10  00 

Pirnie,  Miss,  Christmas .  2  00 

Reid,  Mr.  Willard .  5  OQ 

Smith,  Rev.  Wilton  Merle,  Christmas .  5  00 

Schoonmaker,  Mr.,  Christmas .  1  00 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  James,  Christmas .  2  00 

IVeed,  Mrs.  Geo.  E.,  Christmas .  5  00 


Donations  Received  at  Sullivan  Street  Scliool. 

Bruce,  Miss  M.  W.,  hoys’  suits,  Christmas .  |150  00 

Bruce,  Miss  M.  W.,  candy,  day  and  evening  school.  ...  22  00 

Bruce,  Miss  M.  W.,  turkey .  10  00 

Bruce,  Miss  M.  W.,  boys’  camp .  70  00 

•Egan,  Mrs.  D.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Green,  G.  T.,  Jr.,  Christmas . .  .  5  00 

I 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  Christmas .  15  00 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  sewing .  22  GO 

N.  and  H.,  sick.' . 10  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  S.,  kindergarten .  275  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  S.,  poor .  200  00 

Rhinelander,  Miss  S.,  Christmas . 30  00 

Robinson,  Douglass,  Christmas .  15  00 

Shortland,  Mrs.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Stinson,  ^Irs.  D.,  Thanksgiving . * .  10  00 

Stinson,  Mrs.  D.,  Christmas .  10  00 

Tliompson,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Christmas .  50  00 
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Witherbee,  Mrs.  F.  S.,  Christmas,  toys .  |75  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  visiting  and  poor .  350  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  boys’  suits,  Christmas .  150  00 

White,  Mi*s.  J.  M.,  candy,  day  and  evening  school .  20  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  knives,  baskets  and  turkey .  25  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  material  for  sewing .  40  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  sewing .  50  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  boys’  camp .  45  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  evening  school .  15  00 


Bruce,  Miss  M.  W.,  25  hoods. 

Busy  Bee  Club,  through  Miss  Katherine  L.  Hamersley,  7  flannel 
skirts. 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday  School  of  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
45  potted  plants. 

Baxter,  Mrs.,  12  gingham  di’esses. 

Benton,  Mrs.  Amos,  knit  12  pairs  of  mittens. 

Dunham,  James  Co.,  large  bundle  of  sample  pieces. 

Griffeth,  Mrs.  M.,  6  books  for  prizes,  22  hoods,  21  aprons,  3  pairs 
of  stockings. 

Hamersley,  Mrs.  J.  Hooker,  4  pieces  outing  flannel,  20  yards  mus- 
]in,  2  dozen  spools  cotton,  2  paper's  pins,  2  dozen  papers  of 
needles,  4  boxes  of  buttons,  1  bundle  of  second-hand  clothing. 

Johnson,  C.  S.,  large  bundle  second-hand  clothing. 

% 

Meeker,  Mrs.,  12  flannel  skiids. 

Odds  and  Ends  Society  of  Montclair,  8  large  bundles  of  new  and 
second-hand  clothing. 

White,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  12  handkerchiefs. 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  2  barrels  of  apples,  Christmas  greens,  22  hoods, 
10  i)ieces  of  gingham,  2  pieces  of  muslin. 
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Donations  Received  at  Jones  Memorial  Scliooi. 


Cutting,  Bayard .  $25  00 

Jones,  Janies  H.,  shoes  and  clothing .  150  00 

Jones,  James  H.,  shoes,  poor .  150  00 

Jones,  James  H.,  special .  150  00 

Jones,  James  H.,  sewing  department .  50  00 

Jones,  James  H.,  groceries  and  coal .  100  00 

0 

C.  A.  B.,  1  bundle  of  clothing. 


Friend,  10  quarts  of  ice  cream  (evening  school). 
Needlework  Guild,  75  garments. 

Anonymous,  bundle  containing  15  garments. 

M.  B.,  1  girl’s  coat  and  1  hat. 


Donations  Received  at  Mott  Street  School. 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  for  Christmas,  clothing  and 

shoes .  |300  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  for  ice  cream  treat .  50  00 

James,  Mrs.  D.  Willis,  hot  dinners  during  the  winter.  .  286  21 

Travers,  Miss  Susan,  for  sending  40  boys  to  camp .  120  00 

Travers,  Miss  Susan,  hot  dinners  during  the  month  of 

November .  73  00 

Travers,  Miss  Susan,  for  tree,  greens,  candies,  at  Christ¬ 
mas  .  66  11 

Carll,  Miss  C.  J.,  for  Christmas .  30  00 

Children’s  Day,  Congregational  Sunday  School,  Brook¬ 
field  Center,  Conn.,  sending  delicate  children  to 
country .  10  00 
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J.Ji-ick  Presbyterian  Cliurcli,  East  Orange,  Children's  Day,  70  i^ot- 
red  plants. 


]  .a dies'  Anxiliai-y,  Kiverdale,  X.  Y., 


9  aprons,  2  flannel  skirts  with 


waisis,  9  waists,  canton  flannel,  8  dresses,  1  skirt,  5  combination 


suits,  9  drawers,  11  nnderwaists. 

Ric'kard,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  and  Drake,  Miss  Mary  C.,  C  flannelette  skirts 
vcithont  waists,  1  flannelette  wrapper,  3  pairs  of  drawei^s  with 

waists,  2  dresses,  1  pair  of  flannel  drawers,  1  flannel  skirt,  2 

% 

knitted  saccpies,  5  h'oods,  13  pairs  of  mittens. 

Stnrdevant,  ^Irs.  H.,  55  pairs  of  mittens. 

End  him  ,  Mrs.  Chas.,  19  pairs  of  mittens. 

Salmons,  Miss  Sarah,  2  bed  quilts  (made  from  samples  from  Jas. 

Dunham  &  Co). 

Unknown,  12  jiairs  of  mittens. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  G  flannel  skirts  without  waists,  2  blankets. 
Long,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  3  hats,  large  bundle  of  old  clothing. 

Travers,  Misj^ Susan,  Christmas  toys  and  gifts,  94  dolls,  84  china 
tea  sets,  41  pewter  tea  sets,  22  stoves,  21  toy  kitchens,  12  books, 

2  pairs  of  scissors,  1  knife,  14  foot  balls,  122  drums,  37  trains  of 
cars,  20  trumiKds,  12  Noah's  Arks,  28  tenpins,  8  bags  of  marbles, 

3  harmonicas,  500  tree  ornaments. 

New  York  Library,  Circulating  Department,  loan  of  25  nature 
books  month! V. 


DunutiuiiH  Koceive«l  at  tl»e  Forty-fourtli  Street  Hoys’  Home. 


illiss,  Mrs.  George  T.,  special  dinner . . .  |58  G3 

Dodge,  Cleveland,  gymnasium  material .  12  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Win.  E.,  Thanksgiving  dinner .  60  01 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  Christmas  dinner .  63  76 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  slioes  and  clothing .  20  00 

I 
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Dwight,  Miss  M.  Y.,  one  package  pf  reading  matter. 

Grannis,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  two  packages  of  reading  matter. 

Higginson,  J.  J.,  several  barrels  of  apples. 

Hudson,  W.  H.,  one  barrel  of  apples. 

Lovell,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  several  packages  of  reading  matter. 

Monday  Sewing  Class,  100  flannel  Shirts. 

'l^atton,  A.  C.,  one  large  package  of  reading  matter. 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  several  books  for  the  Levi  S.  Robinson 
Memorial  Library. 

Tod,  Win.  Stewart,  four  barrels  of  apples. 

Wendell,  Evert  Jansen,  games,  prizes  and  gymnasium  material. 


Donations  Received  at  AVest  Side  Liodglngr  House. 


Bliss,  Mrs.  Geo.  T.,  special  dinner .  |49  73 

Grade,  James  K.,  and  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner .  45  31 

Robinson,  Douglas  and  friends : 

Christmas  dinner .  52  51 

Flannel  shirts .  45  75 

Robinson,  Douglas,  Spring  dinner .  43  19 


Adriance,  H.  E.,  magazines  and  books. 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  20  quarts  of  milk. 

Horton,  Seymour,  20  quarts  of  milk. 

Christ’s  Church  Orchestra,  fine  musical  entertainment  and  lunch 
for  boys. 

Christian  Police  Association,  half  dozen  chairs. 

Depew,  Edward  &  Co.,  case  of  oranges. 
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Graham,  Mrs.  Dr.,  several  fine  .packages  of  books,  magazines  and 
papers. 

Hallock,  Charles,  2  barrels  of  apples. 

Ladd,  William,  1  barrel  of  apples. 

Weekes,  F.  Delano,  100  lbs.  of  candy. 

Tod,  Wm.  Stewart,  4  barrels  of  apples. 


Donations  Received  at  Sixth  Street  School. 


Curie,  Charles .  $10  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard .  50  00 

James,  D.  Willis .  20  00 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  D .  350  00 


Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastburn,  11  mufflers,  24  blouses,  30  flannel  skirts, 
54  dresses,  13  pairs  drawers,  20  pairs  trousers,  3  dozen  woolen 
vests,  2  dozen  stockings,  2  petticoats,  22  flannel  waists. 

Rhoades,  Miss  Henrietta,  11  flannel  dresses,  6  flannel  blouses,  12 
flannel  skirts,  2  toboggan  caps,  4  boys'’  caps,  9  pairs  trousers, 
6  pairs  gloves,  G  pairs  wristlets,  24  pairs  stockings,  6  pairs 
boys’  underwear,  10  boys’  shirts,  40  Christmas  cards',  8  pairs 
drawers,  10  under-waists,  6  books,  G  dolls,  3  kaleidoscopes,  2 
bags  marbles,  2  jumping  ropes,  2  horns,  1  box  blocks,  2  musical 
tops,  2  imirs  horse  reins,  2  pairs  skates,  4  harmonicas,  8  pairs 
drawers,  G  chemises,  3  flannel  waists,  14  handerchiefs,  43 
Easter  cards. 

Ten  Broeck,  Miss,  22  flannel  skirts,  G  flannel  blouses,  36  dresses. 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Eastburn,  Rhoades,  ^liss  Henrietta,  Ten  Broeck, 
Miss,  320  filled  cornucopias,  at  Christmas. 

Sloane,  Mrs.  William  1).,  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
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Donations  Received  at  Tompkins  Square  Industrial  School. 


Avon  Literary  Circle .  |6  00 

James,  D.  Willis .  397  70 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  Warren  and  friends .  7  00 

Snyder,  Mrs*.  G.  Henry .  5  00 

Tribune  ^‘Sunshine  Club’’ .  10  00 

A  Friend,  1  bundle  clothing. 

A  Friend,  1  bundle  clothing. 

A  Friend,  1  dozen  pairs  mittens. 

Heyer,  Mrs.,  1  bundle  mittens. 

Kling,  Mrs.,  8  new  articles  clothing. 


Donations  Received  at  E^ast  Side  School. 


Auchmuty,  Mrs.  R.  T .  |75  00 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair .  35  00 

Cutting,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard . . .  25  00 

Edwards,  Miss  Laura  Jay .  5  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  Elbridge  T .  350  00 

Lawrence,  Cvrus  J .  5  00 

Mitchell,  William  . .  20  00 

Schilf,  Jacob  H .  25  00 

Steward,  John,  Thanksgiving .  50  00 

Steward,  John,  Christmas .  80  00 

Steward,  John,  vacation  treat .  52  85 

Steward,  John,  prizes .  23  37 

Steward,  John,  boys’  camp .  90  00 

Wilson,  Misses  N.  and  L .  10  00 

White,  ^fiss  Mary  M .  10  00 
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Arinstroiig,  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair,  two  boxes  of  clothing. 
Beers,  Miss  Edith,  box  of  toys. 

G-insberg,  Mrs.  Victor,  barrel  of  apples. 

Goldman,  Mrs.  H.,  three  plants. 

Macy,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  bundle  of  clothing. 

Sick  Children's  Mission,  six  boxes  of  flowers. 
Worthington,  Mrs.  C.  C.,  one  flag. 


Donations  Received  at  tlie  German  School. 


Cutting,  W.  Bayard .  |25  00 

Friend,  for  out-door  poor .  40  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  E.  T .  75  00 

Horton,  Mrs.  Frances . .  100 

Perkins,  Miss  .  1  00 

Speyer,  Mr.  James . 

Williams,  Misses  .  20  00 


White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  to  give  employment .  200  00 

White,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  for  Christmas  toys .  25  00 

White,  ^Irs.  J.  M.,  for  hot  dinmTS . 

Bruce,  ^liss,  8  childreirs  hoods. 

Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  .‘1  dozen  dolls. 

White,  2  barrels  ai)ples  and  30  hoods. 


Donations  Received  at  Avenue  B  School. 


Decker,  W.  F.,  for  poor .  |100  00 

Friend,  through  ]Miss  Fisher .  1  00 

Iredell,  Mrs.  F.  W . ' .  10  00 
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Bji'gfeldt  &  Co.,  2  packages  of  toys  and  dolls. 

Decker,  W.  F.,  set  of  tools  and  material  for  carpentry  class,  6 
pyrographic  outfits,  2  chairs  for  caning,  2  barrels  apples. 

Draper,  Miss,  0  Thanksgiving  baskets,  12  Christmas  baskets,  3 
boxes  groceries,  4  boys’  suits,  12  pairs  shoes,  8  dresses,  12  pairs 
drawers,  12  underskirts,  24  handkerchiefs. 

Hopkins,  Miss  J.  C.,  6  dolls. 

Iredell,  Misses  Finances  and  Eleanore,  2  boxes  toys  and  candy. 

Littlejohn,  Mrs.  ^I.  B.,  1  bundle  clothing. 

Smith,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  fiowers  once  a  week  during  the  summer. 

Sunday  School,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  box  clothing,  shoes,  books,  toys. 

Weekes,  F.  Delano,  ice  cream  treat. 


Donations  Received  at  tlie  Tompkins  Square  Hoys*  liOtls'ingr  House. 


Cary,  A.  L .  |5  00 

Cutting,  W.  Bayard,  for  Christmas  dinners .  50  00 

James,  D.  Willis,  for  Thanksgiving  dinners .  113  23 

Larocque,  Joseph,  for  Christmas  dinners .  25  00 

Larocque,  Joseph,  for  special  dinner  for  the  boys. ...  26  18 


Dodge,  Win.  Murray,  package  of  books  and  magazines. 
Fleishman’s  Bakerv,  20  loaves  of  bread. 

Keen,  O.  Boss,  clothing  and  shoes. 

Rockwell’s  Bakery,  23  loaA^es  of  bread. 

Tod,  J.  Kennedy,  4  barrels  of  apples. 

F.  C.  White’s  Bakerj^,  6  dozen  hot  cross  buns. 


Donations  Received  at  tlie  Lord  Memorial  Sckool. 


1100  00 


Lord,  Mrs.  Greorge  de  Forest,  for  Christmas 
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Donations  Received  at  Rhinelander  School. 


Cutting,  Mrs.  Bayard .  |20  00 

Cutting,  Bayard .  50  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  E.  T .  150  00 

Watson,  Miss . . .  150  pO 


Allebons,  Mrs.  J.  O.,  flannel,  dolls,  books,  fruit. 
Andrews,  Mrs.,  picture  books. 

Dyer,  Miss,  flannel  underclothing. 

Huyler,  Mr.  J.,  50  pounds  candy. 

Lilianthal,  Miss',  2  boxes  clothing. 

Needlework  Guild,  78  articles  of  clothing. 
Tribune  “  Sunshine  Society,”  books,  toys. 


Donations  Received  at  Italian  School. 


1902-1903. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont,  Christmas  dolls .  $68  00 

Morosini,  G.  P.,  Christmas  entertainment .  100  00 

Morosini,  G.  P.,  boys’  brigade .  15  00 


Merrick  Junior  Branch,  box  of  loose  flowers. 

Sunday  School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  42  potted 
plants. 


Donations  Received  at  Health  Home. 


P.  A.  Erzinger 
H.  Grashorn  . 
D.  Haase  .... 
Leith  &  Co  . . . . 
Loosing  &  Son 


$6  50 
5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
10  00 
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Wiix.  B.  Lake .  |5  00 

Geo.  Lockitt’s  Sons .  10  00 

A.  D.  Matthews’  Sons .  10  00 

Coney  Island  Pharmacy .  2  00 

F.  Semken . .  5  00 

Miss  E.  Burtis . 2  00 

Miss  Whittaker  .  5  00 

William  A.  Hall .  50 


Ready  Circle,  King’s  Daughters,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  package 
clothing. 

The  Neighbors,”  New  Utrecht,,  N.  Y.,  package  clothing. 
Women’s  Missionary  Society,  Reformed  Church,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
package  clothing. 

William  Leith,  flowers. 


Donations  Received  at  Summer  Home. 

Candy  treat  every  week  from  fund  established  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stone. 

Friend,  candy  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  Hawley,  bundle  of  clothing. 

Large  bundle  of  clothing  and  toys  from  Fort  Hamilton  (no  name 
given). 

Mrs.  Israel,  large  box  new  toys. 

Miss  Odjers,  a  quantity  of  candy. 

Mrs.  Lemon,  bundle  of  clothing  and  shoes. 

Miss  Purdue,  large  package  of  clothing. 

Miss  Olive  Purdue,  large  bundle  of  clothing. 

Needlework  Guild,  200  garments. 
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Mrs.  Koster,  two  bundles  of  clothing. 

Hotel  Horton,  cream  and  cake,  August  10th. 

Willowmere,  ice  cream,  August  24th. 

Willowmere,  ice  cream  and  cake,  July  20th. 

Florence  House,  treat  of  candy,  fruit,  toys  and  entertainment  by 
guests. 

Lowry  House,  July  20th,  candy  treat. 

Ivowry  House,  August  3d,  ice  cream  and  cake,  money  collected 
by  Mrs.  Feltenheim. 

Mrs.  ^r.  A.  Stone,  fS  added  to  candy  fund. 


DonationH  Received  at  Pllce  Street  School. 

Boughton,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  per,  for  two  weeks’  outing  in 

the  country  of  20  children .  $100  00 

Delafield,  Miss  J.  L.,  for  Christmas .  100  00 

Delafield-,  Miss  J.  L.,  for  sewing  class .  15  00 

Delafield,  Miss  J.  L.,  for  milk .  29  00 

Gribble,  Mrs.,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  for  shoes  and  clothing .  125  00 

Hoyt,  Gerald  L.,  for  a  day’s  outing  in  the  country.  .  .  .  90  00 

Ludlow,  M.  J.  B.,  for  Christmas .  5  00 

Ladies  of  the  Board,  for  Thanksgiying .  25  00 

t 

Ladies  of  the  Board,  for  picnic .  25  00 

Pudney,  Miss  S.  J.,  for  an  outing  for  a  delicate  child.  6  00 

Screyen,  Mrs.  John  H.,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Smith,  ^Irs.  G.  C.,  for  board  of  crippled  boy  in  the 
country .  20  00 

t/ 

“  Special  Gift,”  for  purchase  of  coal  and  food .  20  00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Howard,  for  Christmas .  50  00 
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Liirten,  Mr.  G.  L.,  for  plants . 

Van  Ingen,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  for  Christmas . 

Winters,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  for  Christinas . 

Winters,  Mrs.  Josepli  E.,  for  board  of  sick  child  in  the 

country  . 

Wood,  Miss  Elizabeth,  for  sick  child* . 

Wood,  Mr.  W.  H.  S.,  for  shoes  and  medicine . 


|1  00 
50  00 
10  00 

10  00 
2  00 
2  00 


Buckley,  Mrs.,  undergarments,  128  scrap  books,  pictures, 
calendars. 

Book  and  Newspaper  Hospital  Society,  large  packages  of  reading 
matter. 

Basset,  Mrs.,  750  patches  for  sewing  class. 

Clark,  Mrs.,  package  of  clothing. 

Colt,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  ice  cream  treat  at  Central  Park. 

Delafield,  Miss  J.  L.,  3  dozen  knit  stockings,  several  packages  of 
clothing. 

French,  Mrs.  A.,  2,000  patches  for  sewing  class,  flannel  shirts, 
skirts,  waists,  pictures  and  books. 

Fitch,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  104  trimmed  hats. 

H.  O.  P.  Sewing  Society,  per  Miss  Morse,  underclothing,  dresses, 
aprons. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Mt.  Vernon,  125  potted  plants. 

Ladies  of  the  Board,  hot  dinners  every  day  of  the  school  3’ear. 

Lincoln,  G.  S.,  1  dozen  potted  plants  for  Arbor  Day. 

Needlework  Guild  of  America,  95  garments,  shoes,  hoods,  towels. 

Osborne,  Mrs.,  2  dozen  pairs  children’s  stockings. 

Ra^  en,  Mr.  A.  A.,  ice  cream  treat  for  the  children  the  last  day  of 
school. 

Screven,  Mrs.  John,  7  dozen  dressed  dolls. 
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Smith,  G.  C.,  magazines  and  children’s  books. 

Smith,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  complete  outfits  for  18  girls. 

Smith,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  large  packages  of  partly  worn  clothing,  shoes, 

tors. 

%/ 

Smith,  Miss  Dorothy  and  Master  George,  cakes  for  100  children. 
Sunday  School  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  12  quilts, 
underclothing,  coats,  cloaks,  dresses,  candy,  jelly,  toys,  books, 
games  and  90  pairs  of  stockings. 

Van  Wagenen,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Christmas  cards. 

_  • 

Winters,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  several  packages  of  clothing,  books,  pic¬ 
tures,  calendars. 


Doiiutions  Received  at  West  Side  Scliool. 

Derby,  Kichard  11.,  Mrs.,  to  cobbling.  . .  . .  flO  00 

Howland,  II.  E.,  Mrs.,  to  sick  woman . ' .  5  00 

Hedden,  ^Irs.  J.  E.,  Jr.,  to  shoes  and  manual  training 

class .  25  00 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia,  to  poor,  candy  treat,  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  (Emergency  fund) .  56  00 

Livingston,  Miss  Clarisse  II.,  to  circus  tickets .  16  50 

Morris,  Mrs.  A.  Newbold,  cooking  class,  cobbling  and 

mothers’  tea .  401  01 

Morris,  Miss  Eva  V.  C.,  to  poor,  cobbling  class,  circus, 

ice  cream . i .  81  50 

Monday  Sewing  Class,  to  making  garments .  78  60 

Kobinson,  Douglas,  to  shoes .  15  00 

Robinson,  Dr.  Beverley,  to  jjoor .  5  00 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  to  salary  of  teacher  of  sew¬ 
ing  .  72  00 

Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  to  Punch  and  Judy  show. .  5  00  ' 
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Schuyler,  Miss  Georgina,  to  salary  of  teacher  of  sewing 


and  Punch  and  Judy  entertainment .  ^77  00 

Schermerhorn,  Miss  Sarah,  to  Christmas  dinnei*s,  poor, 

and  ice  cream . .  51  93 

Schermerhorn,  Mrs.  William  C.,  to  coal .  10  00 

West  Side  School,  to  shoe  fund .  88  20 


A  Friend,  2  books,  wall  paper  samples,  2  dozen  mittens. 

Board  of  Managers,  spruce  tree,  36  balls,  1  harnesses,  60  games,  6 
drums,  13  penknives,  29  ties,  12  mirrors,  12  penholders,  12 
stocks,  4  (photo)  frames,  2  boxes,  13  dozen  dressed  dolls,  ^ 
barrel  potatoes,  barrel  cranberries,  I/2  barrel  turnips,  %  bar¬ 
rel  apples,  8  pounds  sugar,  161  small  mince  pies,  51  large  mince 
pies,  15  loaves  bread,  200  pounds  turkey. 

Baylies,  Mrs.  Edmund  L.,  42  gingham  shirts. 

Cutting,  Mrs.  W.  Bayard,  6  turkeys. 

Children’s  Fold,  24  petticoats,  4  dresses. 

Derby,  Mrs.  Bichard  H.,  15  dinner  plates,  2  vases,  5  rolls  wall 
paper  designs,  1  lap  tablet,  1  picture,  5  pairs  shoes,  1  grip,  12 
garments,  1  suit  men’s  clothing,  7  boys’  shirts,  4  busts  of  musical 
composers,  1  pair  gloves,  1  photo  frame,  1  penwiper. 

Emmet,  Mrs.  Bache,  comforters  for  bed,  1  box  beads. 

Endicott,  Mrs.,  4  toys,  1  sled,  1  hoople,  1  desk,  2  boxes  toys,  38 
books. 

Grammar  School  No.  54,  2  barrels  of  candy  and  fruit,  2  bags  of 
clothing,  games  and  books. 

Howland,  Mrs.-  Henry  E.,  1  dozen  “  Dolly’s  Library.” 

Livingston,  Miss  Clarisse  H.,  2  brooms,  1  train,  2  horns,  2  Noah’s 
Arks,  1  dust-pan,  2  jumping  ropes,  2  cannon,  3  pairs  horse  reins. 

Livingston,  Miss  Julia,  11  mufflers,  144  trimmed  hats. 
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Morris,  Mrs.  A.  NeAvbold,  51  new  dresses,  12  aprons,  G3  quarts  ice 
cream,  230  pounds  turkey,  i/o  barrel  apples,  ^2  barrel  potatoes, 
1/2  barrel  turnips,  20  quarts  cranberries,  15  loaves  bread, 
dozen  cakes,  17  lunch  cakes,  10  imiinds  sugar. 

iMorris,  Miss  Eva  V.  C.,  14  library  books,  2  brooms,  2  liorns,  1  book, 
2  tea  sets,  2  Noah’s  arks,  1  train,  2  dustpans,  2  jumping  ropes, 
2  cannon,  3  pairs  horse  reins,  4  boxes  cut  tioAvers,  63  quarts  ice 
cream. 

Monday  Sewing  Class,  through  Mrs.  Beverley  Ivobinson,  1,621 
garments. 

^terrington's  School,  Miss  Mary,  1  rag  bag. 

Needlework  Guild  of  America,  through  Miss  Clarissa  H.  Livings¬ 
ton,  8  j)airs  merino  drawers,  2  petticoats,  28  merino  shirts,  4 
l)airs  stockings,  4  caps,  3  pairs  gloves,  3  pairs  Avristlets,  7 
mulllers,  2  pairs  p'ants,  4  shirt  waists,  11  pairs  drawers. 

Norrie,  Miss  Ihnily  C.,  1  scrap  album. 

Bobinson,  iMrs.  Beverley,  0  pairs  shoes,  1  pair  skates,  31  copies 
“  Child’s  Paper,”  20  copies  Good  Cheer.” 

Bobinson,  Miss  Pauline,  1  knitted  hood,  2  pairs  shoes,  24  picture 
cards,  1  book,  1  photo  frame,  1  toy,  1  lap  tablet,  1  work  basket, 
]:ackage  of  ‘‘  Favors.” 

Stevens-,  3Iiss  Josephine,  44  pedticoats,  2  calendars,  2  tooth 
brushes,  2  nail  brushes,  2  hair  brushes,  2  combs,  2  pieces  soap, 
12  towels. 

Schermerhorn,  :Mrs.  William  C.,  1  Christmas  dinner. 

Scliermerhorn,  Miss  Sarah,  10  Christmas  dinners,  65  quarts  ice 
cream. 

Tucker,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.,  3  calendars,  1  plant,  19  toys,  1  photo 
frame,  4  books,  6  dolls,  1  tray,  8  tea  cu])S,  1  rag, bag,  3  Easter 
eggs,  2  pairs  shoes,  doll’s  suit,  11  bowls,  2  gowns,  1  bag,  1  box, 
7  })ictures,  1  statuette. 

Thornes,  Miss  Helen  B.,  2  blackboards,  2  brackets,  4  ventilators, 
1  bag. 
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A'ogel,  Mrs.  Herman,  7  games,  12  dresses,  43  garments,  6  new 
dressed  dolls,  3  dolls,  1  cushion,  1  pair  pants,  package  of  samples, 
1  umbrella,  3  hats,  2  rag  bags,  1  Afghan,  18  pairs  shoes,  1  belt, 
5  pairs  stockings,  1  costume,  1  hair  brush,  0  pairs  gloves,  7  toys, 
10  books. 


Doiiati<nis  Received  at  Plielys  Scliool. 

Bliss,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  special  for  shoe  fund .  |2.5  00 

Cutting,  W.  Baj’ard,  for  Christmas .  25  00 

Chickering,  J.  J.,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  George,  for  mothers'  meetings .  15  00 

Chappelle,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  rent  for  ])Oor  woman .  10  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Sr.,  for  Christmas .  10  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Jr.,  for  Christmas .  15  00 

Dodge,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Jr.,  special  for  ice  cream  treat.  ...  10  00 

Gerry,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  for  Christmas .  100  00 

Ledyard,  L.  C.,  special  for  poor .  50  00 

Mahon,  Mrs.  J.,  special  for  shoe  fund .  10  00 

Stokes,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  special  for  hot  dinners .  200  00 

Stokes,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  special  for  coal  for  poor .  100  00 

Sands,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  special  for  hot  dinners .  50  00 

Sands,  Miss  E.,  for  boys’  clothing  for  Christmas .  5  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  A.  I.,  special  for  shoe  fund .  10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alexander,  special  for  poor .  10  00 

AVhitfield,  Miss,  for  Christmas .  5  00 

Unknown  friend,  through  Miss  Whitfield .  2  00 

Unknown  friend,  through  Children’s  Aid  Society,  for 
poor .  40  00 

Allen,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  4  bed  spreads,  4  blankets. 

Brummel  &  Co.,  10  pounds  of  candy  for  Christmas. 

Caiman,  Mrs.  E.,  box  of  flannel  skirts. 

Cohen,  Mrs.,  6  white  dresses  for  kindergarten. 
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Children’s  Aid  Society ,  box  of  clothing,  shoes  and  hats,  3  bundles 
of  clothing. 

Endicott,  Mrs.,  10  pairs  of  mittens. 

Gallowa}^,  Mr.,  2  barrels  evergreens  for  Christmas  decorations. 

Galloway,  C.,  2  standard  blackboards. 

Girls’  Industrial  Club,  115  made  dresses  for  Christmas,  43  pairs 
boys’  ti'ousers. 

Higginson,  Mr.,  4  barrels  apples. 

Huyler,  Mr.,  30  pounds  candj^  for  Christmas. 

Kribs,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  500  fancy  boxes  for  candy. 

Low,  Miss,  large  box  of  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

I^dyard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.,  Christmas  tree  and  gifts  for  100 
children. 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  J.,  2  large  packing  boxes  of  clothing  and  shoes 
and  2  infants’  blankets. 

Stokes,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  250  potted  plants,  204  dressed  dolls  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  240  toys  for  Christmas. 

Sands,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  1  box  cut  flowers,  10  pounds  sugar  and  10 
j>ounds  tea  for  mothers’  meetings,  1  bonnet,  1  skirt,  2  pairs  slip- 
]>ers,  1  pair  rubbers,  28  boys’  flannel  shirts,  12  infants’  garments, 
1  box  shells. 

Sands,  Miss  E.,  4  silk  shirt  waists. 

Saturday  Evening  Dancing  Class,  90  pairs  mittens,  75  pairs 
stockings. 

Southwick,  Mrs.,  package  of  clothing. 

Tuesda}^  Morning  Sewing  Class,  205  garments. 

Unknown  friend,  1  coat,  3  flannel  shirts,  1  skirt,  1  shirt  waist  and 
stockings. 

Unknown  friend,  5  knitted  scarfs. 

^Villiamson,  Mrs.,  package  of  clothing. 

Wirtz,  A.,  2  bundles  clothing. 
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LUX  ORITUE: 

“And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them 
in  paths  they  have  not  known  ;  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  thenri.” — ■ 
Isaiah  xiii,  IG. 
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MANAGERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  INCOR¬ 
PORATION,  1831,  WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

Ackerly,  Samuel,  M.  D .  1831-1845 

Averill,  Herman .  1831-1832 

Bolton,  Curtis .  1831-1835 

Donaldson,  James .  1831-1832 

Bogert,  Henry  K .  1831-1832 

Remsen,  Henry .  1831-1832 

Stuyvesant,  John  R .  1831-1840 

Price,  Thompson .  1831-1840 

Ketchum,  Morris .  1831-1837 

Miller,  Sylvanus .  1831-1832 

Crosby,  William  B . ; .  1831-1833 

Lee,  Gideon .  1831-1836 

Ketchum,  Hiram .  1831-1838 

Wood,  Samuel .  1831-1836 

Jenkins,  Thomas  W .  1831-1836 

Thomas,  Henry .  1831-1834 

Nevins,  Rufus  L .  1831-1832 

Beers,  Joseph  D .  1831-1832 

Mott,  Samuel  F . ; .  1831 

Patterson,  Matthew  C .  1831-1833 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.  D .  1833-1834 

Dwight,  Theodore .  1833-1837 

Brown,  Silas .  1833-1859 

Hagg,  John  P .  1833 

Spring,  George .  1833-1835 

Walker,  John  W .  1833-1839 

Miller,  Franklin .  1833-1835 

Steel,  Jonathan  D .  1833 

Allen,  Moses .  1834 

Lyon,  Stephen .  1834-1836 
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Dissosway,  Gabriel  P . 

I’lielps,  Anson  G, . . . 

Crosby,  William  H . 

Hoyt,  Charles . 

Oakley,  Charles . 

Titus,  Peter  S . 

Allen,  George  F . 

Trnloek,  Joseph . 

Mandeville,  William . 

Chandler,  Adoniram . 

Cushman,  D.  Alonzo . 

Blakeman,  Win.  X.,  M.  D . 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D . 

Hart,  Joseph  C . 

Holmes,  Curtis . 

Poome,  Edward . 

Seton,  Samuel  W . 

Grade,  Robert . 

Demilt,  Samuel . 

Hart,  James  H . 

Murray,  Robert  J . 

Schermerhorn,  Peter  Augustus 

Tallmadge,  Henry  F . 

Thompson,  Martin  E . 

Moore,  Clement  C . 

Olyphant,  D.  W.  C . 

Averill,  Augustine . 

Beers,  Cyrenius . 

Suydam,  Lambert . 

Holmes,  Silas . 

Case,  Robert  L . 

Crosby,  John  P . 

Collins,  Stacey  B . 

Schermerhorn,  E.  H . 

Marsh,  James . 

Murray,  Hamilton . 


.  1834-1836 

.  1834-1855 

.  1835 

.  1835-1839 

.  1835 

.  1836 

1836-1839,  1841-1862 

.  : .  1836-1840 

.  1836-1837 

.  1836 

.  1837-1843 

....  1837-1839,  1841 

.  1837-1859 

.  1837-1840 

.  1837-1838 

.  1837-1845 

.  1837 

.  1838-1861 

.  1838 

.  1839 

.  1839-1858 

.  1839-1845 

.  1839-1841 

.  1839 

.  1840-1850 

.  1840 

.  1840 

.  1841-1853 

.  1841-1842 

.  1841-1842 

.  1841-1861 

.  1841-1859 

.  1841 

.  1841-1842 

.  1842-1852 

.  1842-1847 
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Walsh,  A.  R .  1842-1850 

Wood,  John .  1842-1850 

Jones,  Edward . . .  1843-1850 

Whitteinore,  William  T .  1843-1845 

Smith,  Floyd .  1844^1848 

Dean,  Nicholas .  1844-1848 

.Jones,  William  P .  1846-1849 

I 

Thurston,  William  R .  1846-1851 

Sheldon,  Henry .  1846-1854 

IHng,  .John  A .  1848-1854 

Schell,  Augustus .  1849-1883 

Day,  Mahlon .  1849-1854 

Jones,  George  F .  1850-1859,  1865 

Adams,  John  G .  18.51-1858 

Ogden,  Gouverneur  M .  1851-1857 

Cobb,  James  N .  1851-1858 

Beadle,  Edward  .  1851-1862 

Wood,  Edward .  1852-1861 

Ogden,  John  D.,  M.  D .  1853-1855 

Craven,  Alfred  W .  1854^1861 

Olyphant,  G.  T .  1855-1857 

Abbatt,  William  M .  1855-1857 

Noyes,  William  Curtis .  18.5.5-1859 

Dumont,  William .  1856-1862 

AVarren,  James . ' .  18.56-1859 

Cammann,  George  P.,  M.  D .  1858 

* 

Rutherford,  Ijewis  M .  1858-1861 

A"an  Rensselaer,  Henry .  1858-1860 

Hone,  Robert  S .  1859-1891 

Tomes,  Francis . .  1859-1860 

Norton,  Charles  B .  1859-1861 

Church,  William  H.,  M.  D .  18.59-1864 

Hutchins,  AValdo .  1860-1867 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K .  1860-1867 

Kennedy,  James  I^enox .  1860-1864 

Travers,  William  R .  1860 
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Tompkins,  Daniel  H . 

Aspinwall,  J.  Lloyd . 

Siiydam,  D.  Lydig . 

Daly,  Charles  P . 

Hosack,  Nathaniel  P . 

Grafton,  Joseph . 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 

Edgar,  Newbold . 

Donnelly,  Edward  C . 

Lord,  James  Cooper . 

Schermerhorn,  Alfred . 

Irving,  John  Treat . 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 

Van  Rensselaer,  Alex . 

Potter,  Clarkson  N . 

McLean,  James  M . 

Clift,  Smith . 

Hoffman,  Charles  B . 

Emmeftt,  Tho.s.  Addis,  M,  D 

Whitew’right,  William . 

Schermerhorn,  William  C.  .. 

De  Rahm,  Charles . 

Hilton,  Henry . 

Bnrrill,  John  E . 

Stout,  Francis  A . 

Butterfield,  Daniel . . .  . . 

Hoffman,  William  B . 

Gerard,  James  W . 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs . 

Mari6,  Peter . 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen . 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  W.  , 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

Robbins,  Chandler . 

Strong,  Charles  E . 

Schuyler,  Philip . 


.  1860-1874 

.  1860-1861 

.  1861-1884 

.  1861 

.  1862-1876 

.  1862-1872 

.  1862-1887 

_  1862-1864,  1868 

.  1862-1864 

.  1862-1864 

1862-1865,  1867-1868 

.  1863-1896 

.  1862-1864 

1862-1865,  1867-1877 

.  1863-1866 

.  1863-1890 

.  1865-1893 

.  1865-1868 

.  1865—1866 

.  1866-1898 

.  1866-1901 

.  1866-1890 

.  1866 

.  1866-1867 

.  1867-1892 

.  1868 

.  1868-1879 

.  1869-1873 

.  1870-1903 

.  1870-1903 

.  1870-1873 

.  1874-1903 

.  1874-1903 

.  1875-1903 

.  1875-1887 

.  1878-1898 
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Prime,  Temple .  1878-1887 

Kane,  John  1 .  1881-1903 

King,  Edward .  1884-1893 

Schell,  Edward .  1885-1893 

Bronson,  Frederick .  1888-1900 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C . 1889-1890 

Robbins,  George  A .  1889-1895 

Kissel,  Gustav  E . .  1891-1903 

Bowers,  John  M .  1891-1903 

Peabody,  George  L.,  M.  D .  1891-1903 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 1892-190X 

Smith,  Gonverneur  M.,  M.  D .  1893-1893 

Davis,  Howland .  1894r-1908 

Duer,  William  A .  1894-1903 

Hamilton,  William  G .  1894-1903 

Appleton,  William  W .  1896-1903 

Tappen,  Frederick  D .  1897-1901 

Armstrong,  D.  Maitland . 1898-:1903 

Wheelock,  George  G.,  M.  D . 1898-1903 

Fairchild.  Charles  S . 1898-1903 

Soley,  James  Russell .  1900-1903 

Winthrop,  Egerton  L.,  Jr .  1901-1903 

Wickersham,  George  W .  1902-1903 

Foster,  Frederick  De  Peyster .  1903 


MANAGERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  INCOR¬ 
PORATION,  1831,  WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 


Abbatt,  AVilliam  M . 

Ackerly,  Samuel,  M.  D. 
Adams,  .John  G.,  M.  D.  . 

Allen,  George  F . 

Allen,  Moses . 

Appleton,  William  W.  .. 
Armstrong,  D.  Maitland 


.  1855-1857 

.  1831-1845 

.  1851-1858 

1836-1839,  1841-1862 

.  1834 

.  1896-1903 

.  1898-1903 
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Aspiiiwall,  J.  Lloyd . 

Averill,  Augustine . 

Averill,  Herman . 

Beadle,  Edward  L . 

Beers,  Cyrenius . 

Beers,  Joseph  D . 

Blakeman,  Win.  N.,  M.  D. 

Bogert,  Henry  K . 

Bolton,  Curtis . 

Bowers,  John  M . 

Bronson,  Frederick . 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 

Brown,  Silas . 

Burrill,  John  E . 

Butterfield,  Daniel . 

Caminann,  George  P.,  M.  D 

Case,  Robert  L . 

Chandler,  Adoniram . 

Church,  William  H.,  M.  D. . 

Clift,  Smith . 

Cobb,  James  N . 

Collins,  Stacey  B . 

Craven,  Alfred  W . 

Crosby,  John  P . 

Crosby,  AVilliam  B . 

Crosby,  William  H . 

Cushman,  D.  Alonzo . 

Daly,  Charles  P . 

Davis,  Howland . 

Day,  Mahlon . 

Dean,  Nicholas . 

Demilt,  Samuel . 

De  Rahm,  Charles . 

Dissosway,  Gabriel  P . 

Donaldson,  James . 

Donnelly,  Edward  C . 


.  18G0-18G1 

. 1840 

.  1831-1832 

.  1851-1862 

.  1841-1853 

.  1831-1832 

1837-1839,  1841 

.  1831-1832 

.  1831-1835 

.  1891-1903 

.  1888-1900 

.  1862-1864 

.  1833-1859 

.  1866-1867 

.  1868 

.  1858 

.  1841-1861 

.  1836 

.  1859-1864 

.  1865-1893 

.  1851-1858 

.  1841 

.  1854-1861 

.  1841-1859 

.  1831-1833 

.  1835 

.  1837-1843 

.  1861 

.  1894-1903 

.  1849-1854 

.  1844-1848 

.  1838 

.  1866-1890 

.  1834-1836 

.  1831-1832 

_  1862-1864 
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Duer,  William  A .  1891-1903 

Dumont,  William .  1856-1802 

Dwight,  Theodore .  1833-1837 

Edgar,  Newbold .  1862-1864,  1868 

Emmett,  Thos.  Addis,  M.  D .  1865-1860 

Fairchild,  Charles  S .  1898-1903 

Foster,  Frederick  De  Peyster .  1903 

<lracie,  Robert .  1838-1861 

Grafton,  Joseph .  1862-1872 

Gerard,  James  W .  1869-1873 

Hagg,  John  P .  1833 

Hamilton,  William  G .  1894—1903 

Hart,  James  H . ^ .  1839 

Hart,  Joseph  C . r. .  1837-1840 

Hilton,  Henry .  1866 

Hoffman,  Charles  B .  1805-1868 

Hoffman,  William  B .  1868-1879 

Holmes,  Curtis .  1837-1838 

Holmes,  Silas .  1841-1842 

Hone,  Robert  S .  1859-1891 

.  Hosack,  Nathaniel  P .  1862-1870 

Hoyt,  Charles .  1835-1839 

Hutchins,  Waldo .  1860-1867 

Irving,  .John  Treat .  186.3-1896 

Jenkins,  Thomas  W .  1831-1836 

Jones,  Edward .  1843-1850 

Jones,  George  F .  18.50-1859,  1865 

Jones,  William  P .  1846-1849 

Kane,  John  1 .  1881-1903 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox .  1860-1804 

Ketchum,  Hiram . ; .  1831-1838 

Ketchum,  Morris .  1831-1837 

King,  Edward .  1884-1893 

King,  John  A .  1848-1854 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  C .  1889-1890 

Kissel,  Gustav  E .  1891-1903 
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Lee,  Gideon .  1831-1836 

Lord,  James  Cooper.  . .  1862-1864 

Lyons,  Stephen .  1831^1836 

Mandeville,  William .  1836-1837 

Marie,  Peter . 1870-1903 

Marsh,  James . •. .  1842-1852 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 1892-1903^ 

McLean,  James  M .  1863-1890 

Miller,  Franklin .  1833-1835 

Miller,  Sylvanns .  1831-1832 

Moore,  Clement  C .  1840-1850 

Mott,  Samuel  F .  1831 

Murray,  Hamilton .  1842-1847 

Murray,  Robert  J . 1839-185S 

Myers,  T.  Bailey .  1862-1887 

Nevins,  Rufus  L .  1831-1832 

Norton,  Charles  B .  1859-1861 

Noyes,  William  Curtis .  1855-1859 

Oaklej*,  Charles .  1835 

Ogden,  Gouverneur  M .  1851-1857 

Ogden,  John  D„  M.  D .  1853-1855 

Olyphant,  D.  W.  C .  1840 

Olyphant,  G.  T .  1855-1857 

Patterson,  Matthew  C .  1831-1833 

Peabody,  George  L.,  :\I.  D .  1891-1903 

Phelps,  Anson  G .  1834-1855 

Potter,  Clarkson  N .  1863-1866 

Price,  Thompson .  1831-1840 

Prime,  Temple .  1878-188T 

Remsen,  Ilenrj’ .  1831-1832 

Rhinelander,  Frederick  W .  1874-1903 

Rhoades,  J.  Harsen .  1869-1872 

Robbins,  Chandler .  1875-1903^ 

Robbins,  George  A .  1889-1895 

Ttoome,  Edward .  1837-1845 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.  D .  1833-1834r 
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Rutherford,  Lewis  M 
Schell,  Augustus.... 
Schell,  Edward . 


1858-18G1 

18411-1883 

1885-1893 


SchermerhoTU,  Alfred .  1862-1865, 

Scheriuerhorii,  E.  H . 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs . 

Scheriuerhorii,  Peter  Augs . 

Schermerhoru,  William  C . 

Schuyler,  Philip . 

Setoii.  Samuel  W . . . 

Sheldon,  Frederick . 

Sheldon,  Henry . 


1867-1868 

1841-1842 

1870-1903 

1839-1845 

1866-1901 

1878^1898 

1837 

1874-1903 

1846-1854 


Smith,  Floyd .  1844-1848 

Smith,  Gouverneur  M.,  M.  D .  1893-1898 

Soley,  .Tames  Russell . 1900-1903 

Spring,  George .  1833-1835 

Steel,  Jonathan  D .  1833 

Stout,  Francis  A .  1867-1892 


Strong,  Charles  ~E 


1875-1887 


Stuyvesant,  John  R .  1831-1840 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig .  1861-1884 

Suydam,  Lambert .  1841-1842 

Tallmadge,  Henry  F .  1839-1841 

Tappen,  Frederick  D .  1897-1901 

Thomas,  Henry .  1831-1834 

Thompson,  Martin  E .  1839 

Thurston,  William  R .  1846-1851 

Titus,  Peter  S .  1836 

Tomes,  Francis .  1850-1860 

Tompkins,  Daniel  H .  1860-1874 

Travers,  William  R .  1860 

Trulock,  Joseph .  1836-1840 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K .  1860-1867 


Van  Rensselaer,  Alex .  1862-1865;  1867-1877 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry .  1858-1860 

Walker,  John  W .  1833-1839 
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Walsh,  A.  R .  1842-1850 

Warren,  James . .  1856-1859 

Wheelock,  George  G.,  M.  D .  1898-1903 

Whitewrigbt,  William .  1866-1898 

Whittemore,  William  T .  1843-1845 

Wickersham,  George  W . ' .  1902-1903 

Winthrop,  Eger  ton  L.,  Jr .  1901-1903 

Wood,  Edward.. . 1852-1861 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D .  1837-1859 

Wood.  John .  1842-1850 

Wood,  Samuel .  1831-1836 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FROM  ITS  INCORPORATION  IN 
1831,  WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

Presidents. 

Ackerly,  Samuel,  M.  I) .  1831-1842 

Pheli)S,  Anson  G . .  .  1843-1853 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D .  1854-1859 

Allen,  George  F .  1860-1862 

Schell,  Augustus .  1863-1883 

Hone,  Robert  S .  1884-1887 

McLean,  James  M .  1888-1890 

Irving,  John  Treat . 1891-1895 

Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C .  1896-1901 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs .  1901-1903 

Viee-Presidents. 

Averill,  Herman .  1831-1832 

Brown,  Silas . 1833-1835 

Titus,  Peter  S .  1836 

Phelps,  Anson  G .  1837-1842 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D .  184.3-1853 

Grade,  Robert .  1855-1860 

Beadle,  Edward  L . 1861-1862 

Hone,  Robert  S .  1863-1883 

Suydam,  D.  Lydig .  1884 
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McLean,  James  M .  1885-1887 

Clift,  Smith .  1888-1893 

Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C .  1894^1895 

Marie,  Peter .  1896-1903 

Rhinelander,  F.  W .  1903 

Treasurers. 

Bolton,  Curtis .  1831-1835 

Brown,  Silas .  1836-1859 

Wood,  Edward .  1860-1861 

Schell,  Augustus .  1862 

Kennedy,  James  Lenox .  1863-1864 

Clift,  Smith .  1865 

Grafton,  Joseph .  1866-1871 

Whitewright,  William  .  1872-1896 

Davis,  Howland . .  1897-1903 


Recording  ^eci'etaries. 
Bogert,  Henry  K . . . 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.  D . 

Crosby,  William  H . 

Allen,  George  F . . 

Hone,  Robert  S . 

Brown,  John  Crosby . 

Myers,  T.  Bailey . 

Schermerhorn,  F.  Augs . 

Marshall,  Charles  H . 


.  1831-1832 

.  1833-1834 

.  1835 

1836-1839,  1841-1859 

.  1860-1862 

.  1863 

.  18&4-1883 

.  1884-1901 

.  1901-1903 


Correspon  din g  Secretaries. 


Donaldson,  James .  1831-1832 

Dwight,  Theodore .  1833-1837 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D .  1839-1842 

Roome,  Edward .  1843-1844 

Schermerhorn,  Peter  Augs .  1845 

Jones,  Edward .  1846-1850 

Wood,  Isaac,  M.  D .  1851-1853 

Crosby,  John  P .  1854-1859 

Church,  William  H.,  M.  D .  1860 

Tuckerman,  Charles  K .  1861-1867 
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Schermerhorn,  Wm.  C .  1868-1893 

Bronson,  Frederick .  1891r-1805 

Sheldon,  Frederick .  1896-1903 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OE  THE  INSTITUTION  FROM  ITS  INCOR¬ 
PORATION  IN  1831,  WITH  THEIR  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 

Russ,  John  D.,  M.  D .  1832-1834 

Office  unfilled .  1835  and  part  of  1836 

Jones,  Silas .  1836-1840 

Vroom,  Peter  D.,  M.  D .  1841-1842 

Boggs,  William .  1843-1845 

Chamberlain,  James  F .  1846-1852 

Cooper,  T.  Golden .  1853-1860 

Rankin,  Robert  G .  1861-1863 

Wait,  William  B .  1863-1903 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  1903. 

Terms  of 
continuous 
service. 

Frederick  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  since .  1870 

Peter  Marie,*  since .  1870 

Frederick  W.  Rhinelander,  since .  1874 

Frederick  Sheldon,  since .  1874 

Chandler  Robbins,  since .  1875 

John  I.  Kane,  since .  1881 

Gustav  E.  Kissel,  since .  1891 

John  M.  Bo^yers,  since .  1891 

George  L.  Peabody,  INI.  D.,  since .  1891 

Charles  II.  Marshall,  since .  1892 

Howland  Davis,  since .  1894 

William  A.  Duer,  since .  1894 

William  G,  Hamilton,  since .  1891 

William  W.  Appleton,  since .  1896 

*  Deceased  January  13,  1903, 
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Terms  of 
continuous 
service. 


D.  Maitland  Armstrong,  since .  1898 

George  G.  Wheelock,  M.  D,,  since .  1898 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  since .  1899 

James  Russell  Soley,  since .  1901 

Edgerton  L.AVinthrop,  Jr.,  since .  1901 

George  W.  AViclrersham,  since .  1902 

Frederick  De  Peyster  Foster,  since . . .  1902 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

F.  AUGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN . President 

PETER  MARIE . . . 


) 


Vice-Presidents 


FREDERICK  W.  RHINELANDER . f 

CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL . Recording  Secretary 

FREDERICK  SHELDON . Corresponding  Secretary 

HOWLAND  DAVIS . Treasurer 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD,  JOHN  M.  BOWERS, 

GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM. 

Committee  on  8i(j)p1ies,  Repairs  and  Improvements. 
FREDERICK  SHELDON,  CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL, 

JOHN  I.  KANE,  WILLIAM  A.  DUER, 

GEORGE  G.  WHEELOCK,  M.  D. 

Committee  on  Education. 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  GEORGE  L.  PEABODY,  M.  D., 

WILLIAM  W.  APPLETON,  GUSTAV  E.  KISSEL. 

Committee  on  Manual  Training. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  SOLEY. 
EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP,  Jr.. 


D.  MAITLAND  ARMSTRONG, 
FRED’K  De  PEYSTER  FOSTER. 
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WILLIAM  B.  WAIT 


FACULTY. 


Principal 


Literary  Department. 


STEPHEN  BABCOCK^ 
EVERETT  B.  TEWKESBURY, 
MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER, 
GEORGIA  T.  SCHOONMAKER, 


CLARA  BOOMHOUR, 
NAOMI  BOOMHOUR, 
MARGARET  A.  MACANN, 
IRENE  SCOFIELD, 


CHARLOTTE  W.  HOWE. 


JEAN  Y.  AYER. 


Music  Department. 

HANNAH  A.  BABCOCK,  EVA  E.  KERR, 

JULIA  S.  LOOMIS,  JESSIE  COMFORT. 

MARY  WEATHERLOW. 


Tuning. 

HENRY  COFFRE. 


Kindergarten. 

NAOMI  BOOMHOUR. 

^Manual  Training  and  Home  Science. 
FRANCES  A.  WARD,  MARY  B.  SCHOONMAKER, 

RUDOLPH  MUSSEHL,  DANIEL  McCLINTOCK, 

JENNIE  AGNEW. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

DWIGHT  L.  HUBBARD,  M.  D . Attending  Physician 

WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON* . Steward 

ANNA  L.  PHIPPS . Matron 

L.  ADELLE  ROGERS . Matron 

ZOE  KNAPP . Librarian  and  Stenographer 

MARGARET  P.  FROST . Accountant 

ALICE  HATCHMAN . Assistant 

HANNAH  M.  RODNEY . Assistant 

ANNA  M.  SHERIDAN . Assistant 


♦Until  January  1,  1903. 


State  of  New  York 


No.  13 


IN  ASSEMBLY 


January  13,  1904. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP 


The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  managers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
respectfully  submit  their  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1903. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  year  was  179. 

The  report  of  the  principal,  which  gives  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  work  of  the  school,  is  annexed. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  moneys  received  and  ex¬ 
pended  : 

Current  Account. 

Balance  September  30,  1902 .  |3,584  19 

Current  receipts .  75,419  78 


179,003  97 

I  t  

Current  expenditures . $72,575  29 

Cash  balance  September  30,  1903 .  6,428  68 


$79,003  97 

Investment  Fund  Account. 

Balance  September  30, 1902 .  $86,844  43 

Receipts : 

Legacies .  $24,193  76 

Interest  and  rents .  13,389  34 


$124,427  53 

Payments : 

Taxes . . .  $8,447  23 

Transferred  to  current  account .  14,000  00 

Balance  September  30,  1903 .  101,980  30 


$124,427  53 

Building  Fund  Account. 

Balance  September  30,  1902 .  $20,089  17 

Interest . . .  466  79 


$20,555  96 
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Expenditures  in  building  operations .  |19,700  29 

Balance  September  30,  1903 .  855  67 


120,555  96 

Library  Fund. 


Balance  September  30,  1902 .  |2,754  44 

Interest  and  cask  received .  108  90 


12,863  34 


The  treasurer’s  statement,  which  is  annexed,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  current  receipts  and  expenditures. 


The  managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  during  the 
year  of  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-three  dol¬ 
lars  and  seventy-six  cents  from  the  estate  of  Mary  J.  Walker, 


which  sum  has  been  added  to  the  Investment  Fu^d  Account. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  legacies  and  donations  which  have 


been  received  by  the  institution  since  its  organization  in  1831  to 
September  30,  1903 : 


Miles  R.  Burke . 

Jane  Van  Cortland. 

Isaac  Bullard . 

Elizabeth  Bayley.  . . 
John  Jacob  Astor.  . 

William  Beam . 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant 
John  Horsburgh  . . 
Elizabeth  Demilt . . . 

Sarah  Demilt . 

C.  D.  Betts . 

Sarah  Penny . 


12,000  00 
300  00 
101  66 
100  00 
5,000  00 
500  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,000  00 
40  00 
500  00 
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Sarah  Bunce  . 

Elizabeth  Idley. . . 

Samuel  S.  Howland  . . . . 

William  Howe . 

Margaret  Fritz . 

James  McBride . 

Charles  E.  Cornell . 

Charles  E.  Deming.  . .  .'.  . 

Mrs.  Dewitt  Clinton . 

W.  Brown . 

Elizabeth  Gelston . 

Robert  J.  Murray . 

Seth  Grosvenor . 

Elijah  Withington . 

Benjamin  F.  Butler . 

Frissel  Fund . 

Simeon  V.  Sickles  ...... 

Anson  G.  Phelps . 

Thomas  Reilly . 

Elizabeth  Van  Tuyle . 

John  Penfold . 

Madame  Jumel . 

Mrs.  Steers . 

Thomas  Garner . 

Chauncey  and  Henry  Rose 

Elizabeth  Magee . 

John  J.  Phelps . 

Rebecca  Elting . 

Regina  Hornstein . 

.  Gerard  Martins  . 


1500  00 
106  00 

1,000  00 
2,985  14 
100  00 
500  00 
521  96 
50  00 
200  00 
465  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
10,000  00 
100  00 
812  49 
2,000  00 
6,561  87 
5,675  68 
2,254  84 
100  00 
470  00 
5,000  00 
34  66 
1,410  00 
5,000  00 
534  00 
2,350  00 
100  00 
250  00 
500  00 
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John  Alstyne  .  |10,320  44 

Mrs.  Adeline  E.  Schermerhorn . ' .  10,000  00 

Henry  H.  Munsell . . .  3,300  32 

Thomas  C.  Chardevoyne .  5,000  00 

William  Dennistoun .  11,892  77 

William  B.  Astor . 5.000  00 

Benjamin  F.  Wheelwright .  1,000  00 

George  T.  Hewlett,  Executor .  500  00 

Ephraim  Holbrook  . 39,458  16 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Corning .  5,000  00 

Eliza  Mott .  1,475  54 

Henry  E.  Robinson . 6,000  00 

Caroline  Goff .  4,161  59 

Simeon  Abrahams .  5,052  70 

Catherine  P.  Johnston  .  530  00 

Maria  M.  Hobby .  2,509  82 

Daniel  Marley .  1,749  30 

Thomas  Eggleston .  2,000  00 

Sarah  A.  Riley .  100  00 

William  E.  Saunders .  725  84 

Thomas  Eddy .  1,027  50 

Robert  C.  Goodhue  . 1,000  00 

Jonathan  C.  Bartlett .  190  00 

Stephen  V.  Albro .  428  57 

<Teorge  Dockstader . .  .  325  00 

Roosevelt  &  Sons .  45  00 

Samuel  Willetts .  5,045  00 

Augustus  Schell .  5,000  00 

James  Kelly .  5,000  00 

William  B.  and  Leonora  S.  Bolles .  2,949  11 
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Edward  B.  Underhill . 

Cash  (sundry  donations) . . 

Harriet  Flint . 

Harriet  Gross . 

Mar}"  Hopeton  Drake . 

Mary  Rogers . 

Polly  Dean . 

John  Delaplaine . 

Abbv  A.  Coates  Winsor. . . . 

C/ 

Maria  C.  Robbins . 

William  Clymer . 

t/ 

J.  L.,  of  Lirerpool,  England 

Emma  Strecker . 

Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Wooley 

Benjamin  Nathan . 

Thomas  M.  Taylor . 

James  Peter  Van  Horn.  . .  . 

Caleb  Swan . 

Maria  Moffett . 

Maria  Moffett,  other  stocks. 

Mary  E.  Brandish . 

Thomas  W.  Strong . 

John  Vanderbilt . 

Julia  L.  Peyton . 

Eli  Robbins . 

Margaret  Burr . 

Mary  Burr . 

fJulia  Ann  Delaplaine . 

Amos  R.  Eno . 

Clarissa  L.  Crane . '. . 


1500  00 
133  18 
1,776  74 
1,000  00 
2,340  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
302  99 
1,000  00 
10,000  00 
2,000  00 
25  00 
12,221  66 
5,984  83 
1,000  00 
6,151  94 
20,000  00 
500  00 
14,112  21 
2,800  00 
89  40 
1,893  00 
25  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
11,011  11 
10,611  11 
38,842  25 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 
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Leopold  BoscoAvitz  .  |1,000  00 

Emeline  S.  Nichols . 5,000  00 

Margaret  Salsbury . 100  00 

Sarah  B.  Munsell .  477  56 

Edward  L.  Beadle . 4,303  99 

Mrs.  E.  Douglas  Smith  .  40  00 

Henry  Schade  .  20  00 

George  Merrill  . .  • .  .  40  00 

William  C.  Schermerhorn .  1(3,000  00 

Cecilia  J.  Loiix .  2,000  00 

Mary  J.  Walker .  24,193  76 


Of  the  funds  thus  received,  there  were  invested  in  New  York 
city  stock  nineteen  thousand  dollars  ($19,000)  at  par  value,  and 
in  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  in  this  city,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  ($156,000) .  A  portion  of  these 
funds,  amounting  to  one  hundred  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
eighty  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ($101,980.30),  is  deposited  at  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Union  Trust  Company. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  has  been  applied  in  such  ways  as  the 
managers  have  thought  Avould  best  promote  the  educational  work 
for  which  the  institution  was  founded  and  secure  the  financial 
position  and  the  phj'sical  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  and  stability  of  the  institution. 

During  the  past  year  some  progress  has  been  made  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  putting  up  new  buildings  for  the  occupation  and  use  of 
the  institution  on  the  site  long  since  secured  at  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fifth  to  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  streets.  The  work 
in  progress  comprises  excavation  and  grading  on  the  building 
^ite,  opening  a  road  on  the  line  of  what  will  be  One  Hundred  and 
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Sixty-eighth  street,  between  Broadway  and  Fort  Washington 
avenue,  and  in  filling  the  lowland  lying  west  of  the  building  site, 
which  is  overflowed  by  water  from  the  Hudson  river. 

The  outlay  for  the  last  named  item  has  been  made  necessary  by 
an  order  of  the  board  of  healtli,  requiring  that  all  standing  water 
be  excluded  from  the  pi^emises  lying  between  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  SixW-eighth  streets. 

The  development  of  plans  has  been  very  considerably  delayed 
by  a  project  to  widen  Boulevard  La  Fayette,  which  bounds  our 
building  site  on  the  west,  and  to  construct  a  commercial  road 
and  a  bridle  path  from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  sti’eet  to 
One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  street.  The  plan  required  that  forty 
feet  be  taken  from  the  entire  western  front  of  our  building  site, 
which  by  reason  of  its  rugged  topography  is  already  too  small. 

While  the  managers  are  heartily  in  favor  of  public  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  really  necessary  and  that  will  improve  and  beautify 
this  part  of  the  city,  still  they  feel  that  this  project  will  inflict  a 
serious  damage  upon  the  institution,  partly  in  the  loss  of  ground 
necessary’  to  its  educational  purposes  and  partly  in  the  heavy 
assessments  which  it  must  pay,  and  for  which  the  improvement 
will  confer  no  compensating  advantage. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  high  price  of  provisions,  |280  per  pupil 
has  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  managers  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  your  hon¬ 
orable  body  that  the  per  capita  compensation  for  the  education 
of  State  pupils  be  raised  from  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
(|280)  to  three  hundred  dollars  (|300)  for  the  ensuing  3  ear. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

F.  Augustus  Schekmerhorx,  President. 

Charles  H.  Marshall,  Recording  Secretary. 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.  : 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  of  said  city,  being  duly  sworn,  saitli : 
That  he  is  president  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  that  the  above  report  signed  by  him  is  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

F.  AUGUSTUS  SCHERMERHORN. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  December,  1903. 

Hulbert  Peck, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Howland  Davis,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  The  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 


1903. 


CURKENT  FUND. 


Dr. 

Balance,  September  30,  1902 . 

Received  from — 

State  of  New  York . 

State  of  New  Jersey . 

New  York  cit}’ . 

Music  and  instruction . 

Clothing,  drygoods,  etc . 

Supplies  . 

Petty  account . 

Furniture  and ‘fixtures . 

New  York  county . 

Kings  count}^ . 

Queens  county . 

Suffolk  countv . 

Nassau  countv . 

Putnam  county . . . 

Richmond  county . . 

Investment  fund . 

Interest  . 

Manual  training . . . 

Rent . 


13,584  19* 


138,759  89 
5,896  77 
660  00 
790  08 
104  75 
293  18 

1  65 
3  50 

2,566  98 
1,396  30 
216  71 
50  00 

2  19 
2  19 

91  64 
22,447  23 
150  47 
1,691  25 
295  00 
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75,419  78- 


179,003  97 
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Cr. 

By  cash  paid  for — 

Supplies  . |15,215  70 

Salaries  and  wages. . .  31,884  85 

Clothing,  drygoods,  etc .  3,302  87 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  1,844  07 

PrincipaPs  fund  .  500  00 

Repairs  and  improvements .  1,088  68 

Traveling  .  58  42 

Electricity  .  84  46 

Gas .  1,646  20 

Music  and  instruction .  3,101  36 

Manual  training .  649  12 

Taxes .  8,447  23 

Legal  expense .  48  60 

Petty  account .  1,253  23  * 

Drugs  and  medicines .  67  60 

Fuel  .  3,282  90 

Insurance .  100  00 

-  172,575  29 

Cash  balance  September  30,  1903 .  6,428  68 


179,003  97 

HOWLAND  DAVIS, 

Treasurer. 

November  23,  1903. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Howland  Davis,  Treasurer,  has  been 
examined  by  us  and  found  to  be  correct. 

GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM, 
CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD, 


Finanee  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Bom'd  of  Blanagers: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 


ending  September  30,  1903  : 

Number  of  pupils  September  30,  1902 .  161 

Admitted  during  the  year .  18 

Whole  number  instructed .  179 

Reductions .  27 

Number  remaining .  152 

0  - 


In  every  institution,  whether  coimmercial,  industrial,  or  edu¬ 
cational,  that  persists  long  enough  to  develop  proper  methods  and 
acquire  experience,  facilities  and  organization,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  by 
a  comparison  with  similar  i)roducts  and  results  according  to 
recognized  tests  and  standards.  The  value  of  that  which  comes 
without  direct  personal  cost  is  hard  to  appreciate,  and  hence  such 
tests  are  urgently  needed  in  all  free  education,  in  which  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  undervalue  and  waste  opportunities  is  natural  and 
strong. 

The  application  of  such  tests  at  regular  intervals  eliminates  bad 
methods  and  superfluous  subject-matter,  arouses  the  ambition  and 
sustains  the  interest  of  teachers  and  students,  and  prevents  in¬ 
difference,  idleness,  and  absence. 
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In  1890  we  began  proving  our  school  work  through  examina¬ 
tions  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  this 
institution  is  a  member,  and  since  that  time  have  continued  the 
practice  as  an  established  part  of  the  school  work. 

The  examinations  take  place  in  January,  March  and  June  of 
each  year,  and  the  benefits  derived  are  manifest  in  the  increased 
and  sustained  efficiency  of  the  teaching,  in  greater  industry  and 
a -real  love  for  literature  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
and  by  the  higher  reputation  and  rank  which  this  institution  has 
attained. 

In  my  report  of  1899  there  were  given  some  tables  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Kegents,  showing  the  results  of  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  schools  of  the  State  generally,  as  compared  with 
the  results  obtained  in  this  school. 

The  facts  disclosed  by  the  inquiry  were  not  only  gratifying,  but 
possessed  considerable  value,  for  they  not  only  furnished  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  real  status  of  our  work,  as  compared  with  that 
of  ordinary  schools,  but  showed  the  comparative  excellence  of 

I 

our  work  in  spelling,  thus  dissipating  an  illusion  entertained  by 
teachers  generally  that  blind  children  are  and  must  necessarily 
be  the  worst  of  poor  spellers. 

Since  the  publication  referi^d  to,  examinations  have  been  held 
through  five  more  years,  the  State  figures  for  three  of  which  are 
now  at  hand,  and  the  inquiry  is  taken  up  again  with  a  view  to 
still  further  establish  the  relative  quality  of  our  work  during  this 
latter  periord. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  are  given  in  percentages,  as 
found  by  careful  tabulation  and  comparison  of  the  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 
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The  table  presents  the  examination  facts  in  three  phases,  viz : 

1.  The  number  of  papers  claimed  by  the  schools  as  being  up  to 

standard  out  of  the  whole  number  written. 

2.  The  number  of  papers  allowed  by  the  Regents  examination 

department  out  of  the  whole  number  examined. 

3.  The  number  of  papers  allowed  out  of  the  whole  number 

claimed. 

The  figures  under  1898  are  for  seven  years  ending  June  30, 1898, 
under  1901  for  three  years  ending  June  30,  1901,  and  under  1903 
for  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 1903. 


Per  Cent  Claimed  of  Number  Per  Cent  Allowed  op  Number  Per  Cent  Allowed  op  Number 

Examined.  Examined.  Claimed. 
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It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  first  subdivision  of  Table 
1,  ‘^Number  claimed  of  number  examined/’  is  the  resultant  of 
four  operative  factors,  namely,  teachers’  class  work,  pupils’  class 
work,  pupils’  examination  work,  and  teachers’  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  examination  work. 

The  second  subdivision,  Number  allowed  of  number  exam¬ 
ined,”  expresses  the  operation  of  four  factors,  namely,  teachers’ 
class  work,  pupils’  class  work,  pupils’  examination  work,  and 
Eegents  examiners’  judgment  of  the  work. 

The  third  subdivision,  “  Number  allowed  of  number  claimed,”* 
represents  two  principal  factors,  namely,  teachers’  care,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment  in  rating  examination  papers,  and  the  care,, 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  Regents  examiners  in  rating  the 
same  papers. 

While  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  various  matters  over  which 
teachers  have  no  contrd  will  largely  affect  the  results  shown 
under  the  first  trv'o  subdivisions,  the  teachers  are  wholly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  ratings  they  give  to  answer  papers. 

Though  ambition  or  anxiety  for  the  success  of  pupils  may  some¬ 
times  induce  overrating,  a  paper  which  is  rated  too  high,  whether 
for  either  of  these  reasons  or  because  of  carelessness,  misappre¬ 
hension,  incapacity,  or  want  of  judgment,  will  be  rejected,  and 
the  blame  will  unavoidably  rest  upon  the  teachers  responsible  for 
the  error. 

Furthermore,  and  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  a  tendency- 
to  overvalue  examination  work  may  be  significant  of  the  same- 
tendency  in  regular  class  work,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
excessive  claims,  a  large  percentage  of  failures,  and  a  low  average 
of  results.  This  is  a  point,  therefore,  upon  which  every  teacher 
should  be  solicitous  and  careful  to  avoid  any  mistakes. 
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The  averages  in  the  bottom  line  of  Table  1  present  some  inter¬ 
esting  features. 

Of  the  whole  number  examined  in  the  given  subjects  for  the 
seven  years  the  State  schools  claim  69  per  cent,  while  for  the  past 
three  years  the  claim  rose  to  76  per  cent,  a  gain  of  7  points,  or 
10.1  per  cent.  For  the  institution  the  similar  claims  for  seven 
years  were  75  per  cent,  and  for  the  past  five  years  74  per  cent,  a 
loss  of  one  point,  or  1.3  per  cent. 

Under  the  head  of  claims  allowed  to  whole  number  examined, 

/ 

the  State  schools  rose  from  60  per  cent  to  63  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
5  per  cent.  Under  this  heading  the  average  of  the  institution  for 
the  two  periods  of  seven  and  five  years  was  the  same,  namely  74 
per  cent. 

Under  the  head  of  papers  allowed  to  papers  claimed  the  State 
schools  fell  from  86  per  cent  to  83  per  cent,  a  loss  of  3  points,  or 
3.4  per  cent,  while  the  institution  for  the  two  periods  of  seven 
years  and  five  years  remained  at  99  per  cent. 

If  the  results  for  the  last  three  years  for  the  State  and  for  the 
last  five  years  for  this  school  be  compared  with  the  results  for 
the  seven-year  period,  the  gains  or  losses  in  each  subject,  if  any, 
will  appear. 

For  example,  take  the  subject  of  spelling  for  the  several  periods : 

For  the  seven-year  period,  of  those  examined  the  State  schools 
claimed  61  per  cent;  for  the  three-year  period,  70  per  cent.  This 
is  a  gain  of  9  points,  or  14.7  per  cent. 

For  seven  years,  this  school  claimed  72  per  cent;  and  for  the 
last  five  years,  82  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  10  points,  or  13.8 
per  cent. 

For  the  same  period,  the  papers  allowed  of  papers  examined 
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were,  for  the  State,  seven  years,  69  per  cent ;  for  the  State,  three 
years,  68  per  cent ;  gain,  9  points,  or  15.2  per  cent. 

For  this  school,  the  papers  allowed  were,  for  seven  years,  71 
per  cent ;  for  the  last  five  years,  82  per  cent ;  gain,  11  points,  or 
15.4  per  cent.  ^ 

The  papers  allowed  to  those  claimed  were.  State  schools,  for 
seven  years,  96  per  cent;  for  three  years,  98  per  cent;  gain,  2 
points,  or  2  per  cent. 

In  my  first  comparisons  of  results  given  in  the  report  for  Sep- 
temer  30,  1899,  attention  was  particularly  called  to  the  subject 
of  spelling,  a  branch  in  which,  by  general  consent,  blind  students 
were  held  to  be  necessarily  and  hopelessly  inferior  to  those  who 
can  see.  Blindness  so  completely  prevents  the  common'  methods 
of  practice  in  spelling  and  so  limits  the  range  and  use  of  litera- 
tui’e  that  the  assumption  seems  to  be  not  only  plausible,  but 
reasonable. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  school  and  in  the 
State  schools  threw  a  new  light  upon  this  subject,  dispelled  the 
old  disparaging  belief,  and  actually  reversed  the  position. 

In  1899  the  comparison  covered  seven  years  of  work,  and  the 
inquiry  is  now  continued  over  three  more  years  for  the  State  and 
five  more  for  the  institution. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  percentages  : 
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Comparing  tho  three  and  five  year  periods  each  with  the  seven- 
year  period,  the  following  changes  appear: 

In  papers  claimed  of  number  examined,  the  institution  gained 
13.8  per  cent;  the  State  gained  14.7  per  cent. 

In  papers  allowed  of  number  examined,  the  institution  gained 
15.4  per  cent;  the  State  gained  15.2  per  cent. 

In  papers  allowed  of  number  claimed,  the  institution  secured 
for  each  period  99  per  cent ;  the  State  gained  2  per  cent. 

During  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  institution 
exceeded  the  State  18  per  cent  in  papers  claimed  of  number  exam¬ 
ined;  20.3  per  cent  in  papers  allowed  of  number  examined;  3.1 
per  cent  in  papers  allowed  of  number  claimed. 

During  the  three  years  for  the  State  ending  June  30,  1901,  and 
five  years  for  the  institution  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  institution 
exceeded  the  State  17.1  per  cent  in  papers  claimed  of  number  ex¬ 
amined;  20.5  per  cent  in  papers  allowed  of  number  examined;  1 
per  cent  in  papers  allowed  of  number  claimed. 

For  the  whole  period  of  ten  years  for  the  State  and  twelve 
years  for  the  institution,  the  institution  exceeded  the  State  20.3 
per  cent  in  papers  claimed  of  number  examined;  22.5  per  cent  in 
l)apers  allowed  of  number  examined ;  2  per  cent  in  papers  allowed 
of  number  claimed. 

For  the  first  period  of  seven  years  it  appears  that  of  the  whole 
number  examined  in  spelling,  the  institution  passed  71  per  cent 
and  the  State  59  per  cent,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  institution 
of  12  per  cent. 

For  the  last  period  of  three  years  for  the  State  and  five  for  the 
institution,  the  institution  passed  82  per  cent  and  the  State  68 
per  cent,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  14  per  cent. 
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In  the  last  three  years  the  State  has  gained  15.2  per  cent  in  papers 
passed  and  the  institution  15.4  per  cent. 

If  the  excess  of  advantage  were  shared  equally  between  the 
state  schools  and  the  institution,  it  could  easily  be  accounted  for 
as  resulting  from  those  variable  conditions  which  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  schools,  and  which  cause  results  in 
one  year  to  differ  from  those  of  another.  But  when  for  a  period 
of  years  the  advantage  is  on  one  side,  and  that  too  the  weaker 
one,  it  seems  that  the  cause  must  lie  largely  in  the  different  theo¬ 
ries  adopted  as  the  basis  of  practice  in  this  branch  of  language 
work. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  this  question  (Report  September 
30,  1899),  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the 
speaking  voice,  together  with  the  phonic  memory  and  the 
vocal  memory,  constitute  the  primary  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  basis  of  language,  and  therefore  of  spelling;  second, 
that  as  written  letters  and  words  are  only  the  signs  for 
the  real  objects,  visual  methods  and  memories,  of  which  visual 
writing  is  one,  should  only  be  used  as  supplemental  to,  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for,  aural  methods  and  memories.  The  experience 
of  the  past  five  years  confirms  the  opinion  that  this  view  is  peda- 
gogically  correct. 

The  low  efficiency  of  schools  generally  in  spelling  has  created 
a  wide  interest  and  resulted  in  some  valuable  contributions  on 
this  subject. 

Among  the  new  textual  books  for  the  current  year  is  one  by 
George  E.  Johnson,  of  the  University  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Referring  to  the  phonic  difficulties  of  our  language,  Mr.  Johnson 
says :  More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  errors  in  spelling  mono¬ 

syllables  are  in  the  vowels.” 
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The  reference  is  of  course  to  the  spelling  of  pupils  having  sight, 
and  who  every  day  and  hour  see  the  vowels  correctly  used  in  spell¬ 
ing  books,  text  books,  and  all  reading  matter.  The  memory  is 
that  of  lineal  form,  but  if  the  words  be  written,  the  form  will 
usually  differ  from  the  printed  form,  thus  giving  rise  to  another 
series  of  form  memories,  which  hinders  rather  than  helps  the 
learner.  The  motor  memory  of  writing  is  probably  dependent 
upon  and  inseparable  from  the  form  memory. 

The  right  use  of  vowels  must  depend  upon  memories  of  some 
kind.  In  this  case  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  these 
visual  resources  in  constant  use,  95  per  cent  of  all  errors  in  mono¬ 
syllabic  spelling  occur  with  less  than  one-third  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  some  interesting  data  con¬ 
tributed  by  Herman  Schiller,  a  German  investigator,  who  has 
made  extensive  tests  with  German  children  to  prove  the  value  of 
methods  in  spelling.  From  his  experiments  Mr.  Schiller  deter¬ 
mined  the  value  of  several  different  practice  methods,  under  the 
two  general  heads  of  visual  and  aural,  to  be  as  follows,  from 
highest  to  lowest: 

1.  Copying  with  speaking  (naming  the  letters  softly) . 

2.  Copying  with  speaking  aloud. 

3.  Seeing  with  writing  movement. 

4.  Spelling  (hearing  the  letters  named). 

5.  Seeing  with  speaking  aloud. 

6.  Seeing  with  speaking  softly. 

7.  Seeing  alone. 

8.  Hearing  with  writing  movement. 

9.  Hearing  with  speaking  aloud. 

10.  Hearing  with  speaking  softly. 

11.  Hearing  alone  (word  pronounced  only). 
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In  all  these  methods,  except  hearing  the  letters  named,  and 
hearing  the  word  pronounced  but  not  spelled,  the  work  is  done  by 
the  pupil  alone. 

Spelling  based  on  words  pronounced  but  not  spelled  to  the 
pupils  takes  lowest  place,  but  spelling  based  on  words  both  pro¬ 
nounced  and  spelled  to  the  ear  takes  fourth  place.  Here  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  long  period  in  a  child’s  life  before  it  has 
learned  to  read  or  write,  when  hearing  and  speech  are  the  only 
available  means  of  learning  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Schiller  gives  first  place  to  a  composite 
method — copying  and  speaking  softly — the  complete  act  involving 
four  memories,  namely,  a  visual  form  memory,  a  manual  motor 
memory,  a  vocal  motor  memory,  and  the  aural  memory,  which  last 
necessarily  accompanies  an  articulated  sound,  for  if  there  be  no 
hearing  there  can  be  no  speech. 

The  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Schiller  doubtless  embraces  all  the 
expedients  employed  with  pupils  who  can  see;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
differs  widely  from  the  practice  in  this  school,  which  is  outlined 
as  follows: 

1.  Speaking  word  by  teacher. 

2.  Hearing  word  by  pupil. 

3.  Speaking  letters  and  syllables  by  teacher. 

4.  Hearing  letters  and  syllables  by  pupil. 

5.  Speaking  word  by  pupil.  ^ 

/  Hearing  himself. 

6.  Speaking  letters  by  pupil.  ‘ 

7.  Hearing  word  spoken  and  spelled  by  teacher,  writing  in  em¬ 
bossed  form  with  reading  by  touch,  with  and  without  loud 
speaking  in  class  order. 

8.  Hearing  word  spoken  without  spelling,  with  writing  on  type¬ 
writer. 
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Comparing  the  two  schemes,  it  may  be  said  that  in  respect  to 
hearing,  speaking  and  writing,  they  are  substantially  similar, 
although  in  practice  the  blind  are  always  at  disadvantage.  Our 
scheme,  however,  does  not  embrace  any  of  the  visual  resources 
which  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  scheme  for  pupils  who 
can  see ;  and  yet,  as  before  seen,  the  visual  basis,  as  typified  in  Mr. 
Schiller’s  practice  school,  has  yielded  64  per  cent  in  results,  while 

I 

the  aural  basis  has  given  77  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  writing  and  reading  there  is  of  course  a  wide 
dissimilarity  in  appliances  and  in  their  operation,  but  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  contend  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  at  all  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  sense  of  sight.  The  difference  in  results  seems  to 
be  dependent  on  the  difference  in  value  assigned  to  visual  and 
aural  methods. 

In  schools  for  the  seeing,  visual  methods  are  given  first  place 
throughout  the  course,  and  the  sense  of  sight  is  intensively  and 
systematically  trained  in  color,  form,  drawing,  nature  study, 
manual  training,  games,  and  in  many  other  ways,  while  hearing  is 
quite  neglected.  Indeed,  the  hearing  and  aural  methods  receive 
about  as  much  consideration  in  schools  for  the  seeing  as  sight  and 
visual  methods  do  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Hearing  is  not  wholly  ignored,  but  it  is  used  only  in  casual 
ways,  and  is  never  systematically  trained  on  pedagogical  lines, 
even  in  the  study  of  music. 

In  schools  for  the  blind  visual  methods  are  impracticable,  and 
hearing  necessarily  takes  first  place,  and  is  the  chief  foundation 
and  reliance  in  the  study  of  language  and  all  other  subjects. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  examinations,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  this 
school  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  and  extended  course  of  music  study. 
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technical  and  theoretical,  in  which  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
are  very  meritorious.  Owing,  however,  to  the  peculiar  and 
anomalous  organization  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  music  subjects  are  not  recognized  in  the  preliminary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  high  school  courses,  and  hence  our  pupils  can  receive 
no  credentials  and  the  institution  no  recognition  for  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  excellent  work  done  in  the  music  department. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  and 
the  University  broadened  and  strengthened  if  the  branches  of 
music  study  were  added  to  the  University  list  of  subjects,  and 
credentials  offered  for  successful  work,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
other  subjects. 

Obviously,  if  the  time  we  devote  to  music  could  have  been  given 
to  literary  studies,  our  examination  results  would  have  been 
greatly  increased. 

The  educational  resources  of  technical  and  theoretical  music  are 
indispensible  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  difficulties  are 
many  and  great,  but  our  facilities  are  excellent,  our  methods 
good,  and  the  results  gratifying. 

In  June  last  fifteen  examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians  were  successfully  passed  by  pupils  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  Organ  Demonstrative,  Acoustics,  Form,  and  Esthetics. 

The  use  of  raffia  in  the  manual  training  classes  has  justified  the 
hopes  raised  concerning  it  something  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  introduced. 

The  material  easily  brings  the  mind  and  the  hand  into  agreeable 
relation,  and  offers  the  widest  scope  for  ever  increasing  skill, 
facility,  ingenuity,  originality  and  taste. 

In  the  manual  training  course  usually  prescribed  for  children 
who  see,  the  first  step  is  taken  with  raffia,  which  is  followed  by 
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cord-work.  At  first  we  observed  this  order,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  in  our  classes  the  lessons  in  cord-work  should  precede 
those  of  raffia,  as  the  former  is  firmer  and  more  easily  manipulated 
b}^  beginners  than  the  latter. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  very  enjoyable  features  of  the  term 
which  opened  in  September  was  a  series  of  lectures  by  Miss 
Hannah  A.  Babcock,  for  many  years  identified  with  the  music 
department,  and  who  in  company  with  Mrs.  Wait  spent  several 
weeks  during  the  past  summer  in  travel  abroad.  The  route 
followed  a  short  itineraiw  through  the  Netherlands,  the  Khine 
district,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  England  and  Scotland.  In 
a  course  of  thirteen  lectures  each  occupying  forty-five  minutes. 
Miss  Babcock  gave  a  graphic  account  of  her  observations  and 
impressions  of  places  and  people,  enriched  by  copious  references 
to  geography,  scenery,  history,  biogi’aphy,  architecture,  literature, 
music  and  art. 

These  lectures,  given  to  the  faculty  and  school,  were  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  the  educational  work  of  the  year,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those  who  heard  them. 

The  recent  purchase  of  thirty-seven  new  typewriting  machines 
has  greatly  improved  our  facilities  for  class  work  in  all  branches. 

The  wide  range  of  text  books  now  available  in  New  York  Point, 
which  is  being  steadily  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  important 
works,  a  complete  outfit  of  writing  appliances,  comprising  poiitt 
tablets,  kleidographs  and  typewriting  machines,  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  mental  activities  of  the  pupils  and  increased  the 
desire  for  real  disciplinary  work  and  for  self-culture. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  hard  work,  and  while  nothing  else 
could  have  been  expected,  still  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
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express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of  my 
coworkers  and  to  commend  the  pupils  for  their  interest,  industry 
and  good  deportment. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

WM.  B.  WAIT, 

Prmcipal. 


Daily  Program. 


Geometry, 

Arithmetic, 

Advanced  English, 
Geography, 

Reading, 

Kindergarten, 

Arithmetic, 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 
Kleidograph, 

Nature  study. 
Geography, 

Spelling, 

Point  writing. 


Arithmetic, 

Elementary  U.  S.  history. 
Advanced  U.  S.  history. 
Geography, 

Kindergarten, 


A.  M. 

8  to  8.10. 

Chapel  exercises. 

8.10  to  9.00. 

Piano, 

Point  music  notation. 
Counterpoint, 

Organ, 

Piano  tuning. 

Manual  training. 

9.00  to  9.50. 

Harmonic  notation. 
Harmony, 

Organ, 

Piano, 

Piano  tuning. 

Manual  training. 
Kindergarten. 

9.50  to  10.00. 

Recess. 

10.00  to  10.50. 

Organ, 

Piano, 

Piano  tuning. 

Manual  training. 
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Arithmetic, 

Physics, 

Elementary  English, 
I.anguage  lessons, 
Kindergarten, 


Arithmetic, 

Geography, 

Calisthenics, 

Kindergarten, 

Algebra, 

Piano, 


Senior  singing  class. 
Junior  singing  class. 
Typewriting, 


Reading, 

Spelling, 
Typewriting, 
Elementary  English, 
Home  science. 
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10.50  to  11.40. 

Piano, 

Organ, 

Manual  training. 
Piano  tuning. 
Geography. 

11.40  to  11.55. 

Recess. 

11.55  to  12.45. 

Organ, 

Piano  tuning, 
Harmonic  notation 
Harmony, 

Manual  training. 

P.  M. 

1.45  to  2.30. 

Piano, 

Piano  tuning. 
Manual  training. 

2.30  to  3.15. 

Piano, 

Organ, 

Music  history, 
Piano  tuning. 
Manual  training. 


3.15  to  3.30. 
Recess. 
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3.30  to  4,15. 


Latin,  first  year, 

Piano, 

Reading, 

Piano  tuning. 

Spelling, 

Organ, 

Typewriting, 

Manual  training. 

Home  science. 

Kindergarten. 

4.15  to  5.00. 

Spelling, 

Organ, 

Typewriting, 

Piano, 

Home  science. 

Manual  training. 

Kindergarten, 

Piano  tuning. 

Except  from  6  to  6.30  the  time  from  5  to  8.30  is  divided  into 
half  hours,  and  occupied  in  reading,  general  study,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  music. 


Regents  Requirements. 


[From  the  Syllabus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 


PRELIMINARY  AND  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Below  is  a  complete  table,  grouped  according  to  cognate  rela¬ 
tions  of- all  subjects  in  which  regular  examinations  are  held  to 
meet  the  varying  needs,  dependent  on  locality,  constituencies  and 
special  courses,  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  so  many  subjects  on  this  list  should  not  be  made  an  excuse 
for  overcrowding  the  curriculum.  Principals  should  not  form 
classes  in  advanced  subjects  with  immature  pupils,  nor  should 
they  confuse  with  the  secondary  school  course  subjects  in  which 
examinations  are  held  or  instruction  is  given  for  advanced  or 
special  students  or  for  those  pursuing  extension  courses. 


PRELIMINARY  STUDIES. 


Elementary  English, 

Arithmetic, 

Geography. 


Reading, 

Writing, 

Spelling, 


ACADEMIC  STUDIES. 


The  table  assumes  that  each  student  takes  three  studies  each  dav 
for  five  days  each  week.  The  term  count  ’’  represents  ten  weeks’ 
work  in  one  of  these  studies.  The  figure  prefixed  to  each  subject 
shows  how  many  counts  are  allowed  that  subject. 

Those  who  pass  successfully  in  both  parts  of  any  of  the.  follow- 
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ing  four  parallel  courses  will  receive  half  credit  for  the  second 
part : 

1  Second-jear  Latin  or  Caesar. 

2  Third-year  Latin  or  VirgiPs  Aeneid. 

3  Second-year  Greek  or  Anabasis. 

4  Third-year  Greek  or  Homer’s  Iliad  and  twenty  weeks  of  equal 
grade. 

Those  who  pass  successfully  in  the  following  courses  will 
receive  full  credit : 

1  Second-year  English  and  American  selections. 

2  Third-year  English  and  English  selections. 

3  English  reading  and  history  of  literature. 

GROUP  1. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— ENGLISH  (a) 

4  English,  first  year,  or 

2  Advanced  English  and 
2  English  composition. 

4  English,  second  year,  or 
2  Rhetoric  and 
2  American  selections. 

4  English,  third  year,  or 

2  Advanced  English  composition  and 
2  English  selections. 

4  English  reading,  or 

4  History  of  literature. 

2  Business  English  (d) . 

MODERN  FOREIGN. 

4  German,  first  year. 

4  German,  second  year. 
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4  German,  third  year. 

4  French,  first  year. 

4  French,  second  year. 

4  French,  third  year. 

4  Spanish,  first  year. 

4  Spanish,  second  year. 

4  Spanish,  third  year. 

ANCIENT. 

4  Latin,  first  year  (&). 

4  Latin,  second  year  (c). 

4  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 

4  Latin,  third  year  (c) 

2  Sallust’s  Catiline. 

3  Cicero’s  Orations. 

4  Virgil’s  Aeneid. 

1  Virgil’s  Eclogues. 

1  Latin  composition. 

4  Greek,  first  year  (&). 

4  Greek,  second  year  (c). 

4  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

2  Homer’s  Iliad. 

4  Greek,  third  year  (c). 

L  Greek  composition. 

GROUP  2. 

MATHEMATICS. 

2  Advanced  arithmetic. 

4  Algebra. 

2  Advanced  algebra. 

4  Plane  geometry. 

2  Solid  geometry. 

2  Trigonometry. 

2  Business  arithmetic  (d). 

4 
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GROUP  3. 

SCIENCE. 

PHYSICAL. 

2  Astronomy, 

4  Physics, 

4  Chemistry. 

GEOLOGIC. 

2  Physical  geography, 

2  Geology. 

BIOLOGIC. 

2  Botany, 

2  Zoology, 

2  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

GROUP  4. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
2  Elementary  United  States  history  and  civics, 

2  Greek  history, 

2  Roman  history, 

2  Medieval  history, 

2  English  history, 

2  Advanced  United  States  history, 

2  Civics, 

2  Economics, 

2  Commercial  geography  (d), 

2  Commercial  law  (d), 

1  History  of  commerce  (d). 

GROUP  5. 

OTHER  STUDIES. 

2  Stenography,  50  words  per  minute, 

2  Stenography,  100  words  per  minute, 

2  First-year  home  science  (e), 

2  Second-year  home  science  (e), 

2  First-year  shopwork  (e). 


I 
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2  Second-year  shopwork  (e), 

2  Bookkeeping, 

2  Advanced  bookkeeping  (d), 

2  Business  practice,  etc.  (d), 

1  Business  writing  (d), 

2  Typewriting  (d). 

FORM-STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

2  Drawing, 

2  Advanced  drawing. 

SUMMARY. 


Subjects.  Branches. 

English  .  12 

German .  3 

French  .  3 

Spanish  .  3 

Latin  . 9 

Greek .  6 

Mathematics  . 7 

Science .  8 

History,  etc .  11 

Other  studies .  12 


Counts. 

34 

12 


12 

12 


26 

19 

18 


20 

21 

25 


Total 


74  199 


(a)  No  extra  counts  will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  both  in 
English,  first  year,  and  advanced  English  and  English  composi¬ 
tion  ;  English,  second  year,  and  I’^hetoric ;  English,  third  year,  and 
advanced  English  composition. 

(5)  In  first-year  Latin  and  Greek  candidates  may  take  the 
separate  examination  or  defer  it  and  receive  eight  counts  each 
for  passing  Csesar  and  Anabasis  examinations,  which  include  the 
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work  of  the  first  year.  The  separate  examination  is  provided  for 
those  who  may  not  study  Latin  or  Greek  after  the  first  year,  and 
for  those  who  prefer  to  secure  the  four  credits  for  first  year’s 
work  and  to  take  a  separate  examination  in  Csesar  or  Anabasis 
rather  than  have  eight  counts  dependent  on  a  single  trial. 

(c)  Latin,  second  year,  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Caesar, 
and  Greek,  second  year,  as  a  substitute  for  Anabasis ;  Latin,  third 
year,  and  Greek,  third  year,  are  essentially  sight  translations. 

(d)  The  special  subjects  for  State  business  credentials  may  be 
credited  toward  .academic  credentials:  advanced  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  business  English,  business  arithmetic,  business 
practice  and  ofiSce  methods,  commercial  geography  and  history  of 
commerce,  typewriting  and  business  writing. 

(e)  For  the  present  no  formal  written  examinations  will  be 

given  in  home  science  and  shopwork,  but  two  counts  will  be 
allowed  for  the  successful  completion  of  each  year’s  work  on  the 
certificate  of  the  principal  and  the  approval  of  the  Regents 
inspector.  ^ 

NOTES. 

Order  of  studies — There  is  no  restriction  in  the  order  in  which 
studies  may  be  taken. 

Time  limit — There  is  no  limit  of  time,  but  all  credentials 
issued  by  the  University  are  good  till  canceled  for  cause. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  correct  answers  is  required  in  all  sub¬ 
jects. 

Answer  papers  will  be  reviewed  in  the  Regents  office,  and  all 
papers  below  standard  will  be  returned  to  the  candidates.  For 
those  accepted,  pass  cards  will  be  issued. 

Candidates  not  attending  schools  in  which  Regents  examina¬ 
tions  are  held  should  send  notice  at  least  ten  days  in  advance, 
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stating  at  what  time  and  in  what  studies  they  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined,  that  required  desk  room  may  be  provided  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  send  this  advance  notice  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  only  so  far  as  there  are  unoccupied  seats. 

Professional  certificates  without  examinations — Candidates 
having  credentials  which  can  be  accepted  in  place  of  examinations 
should  send  them  to  the  high  school  department. 

Sample  papers — The  academic  papers  and  the  professional 
papers  for  each  year  are  bound  in  separate  volumes,  either  of 
which  is  mailed  in  paper  covers  for  75  cents,  or  board  for  50  cents. 
Unbound  sample  papers  may  be  had  for  1  cent  each. 

UNIVERSITY  CREDENTIALS. 

1.  Pass  card — Any  study. 

2.  Preliminary  (preacademic)  certificate — Reading,  writing, 
spelling,  elementary  English,  arithmetic,  geography. 

3.  Academic  certificates — All  preliminaries  and  the  subjects 

specified  for  the  first-year  certificate;  all  preliminaries  and  any 

/ 

24,  36,  48,  60,  etc.,  counts,  if  one-sixth  of  these  counts  are  in 
English.* 

The  number  of  counts  that  each  subject  represents  is  given  in 
the  table  of  groups.  For  24  counts  a  two-year  certificate  will  be 
issued,  and  for  36,  48,  etc.,  counts  a  three,  four,  etc.,  year  certifi¬ 
cate  will  be  issued.  A  new  certificate  will  be  given  when  12 
additional  counts,  which  represent  a  full  year’s  work,  are  earned. 

First-year  certificate — No  certificate  is  issued  for  12  counts 
unless  it  includes  the  preliminaries  and  first -year  English*  (or 
English  composition  and  two  other  English  counts). 

♦Any  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  for  English,  but  the  papers  of 
all  students  who  claim  this  privilege  will  be  revised  carefully  for  English. 
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Academic  diploma — All  preliminaries  and  any  48  counts,  if  not 
less  than  8  are  in  English,*  and  not  less  than  6  each  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  groups. 

Classical  academic  diploma — This  credential  will  be  issued  on 
request  to  such  students  as  meet  the  requirements  for  an  academic 
diploma  and  have  credit  for  the  required  classical  studies.  The 
required  classical  studies  are  as  follows :  First-year  Latin,  Caesar 
or  second-year  Latin,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Latin  composition,  first-year 
Greek,  Xenophon  or  second-year  Greek,  Iliad,  Greek  composition, 
Greek  history,  Roman  history. 

Advanced  diploma  —  This  single  diploma  provides  for  all  aca¬ 
demic  courses  longer  than  the  regular  48-count  course  covei*ed 
by  the  academic  diploma  above.  It  is  issued  only  to  those  who 
have  earned  the  regular  48-count  diploma  and  12,  24,  or  36,  etc., 
counts  in  addition.  On  its  face  are  specified  the  total  counts,  its 
name  being  determined  by  the  highest  multiple  of  12. 

Honors — When  three-fourths  of  all  the  counts  for  any  academic 
certificate  or  diploma  are  won  by  at  least  90  per  cent  or  more, 
the  credential  will  be  recorded  and  marked  as  having  been  earned 
“  with  honor,”  and  the  annual  report  will  show  how  many  honor 
credentials  have  been  issued  to  each  school,  with  names  of  re¬ 
cipients. 

Indorsements — Holders  of  diplomas  may  have  studies  passed 
later  recorded  on  the  back,  or,  by  special  request,  on  the  face ;  but 
such  indorsements  will  not  be  made  on  certificates. 

Duplicate  credentials — These  will  be  issued  to  replace  lost  or 
soiled  originals  on  receipt  of  25  cents  each  for  the  extra  labor  of 
looking  up  and  verifying  records. 

♦Any  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  for  English,  but  the  papers  of 
all  students  who  claim  this  privilege  will  be  revised  carefully  for  English. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES. 

To  be  read  aloud  to  all  candidates  by  the  principal  or  the  deputy 
in  charge  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

1.  No  candidate  shall  communicate  in  any  way  or  bring  to  the 
examination  books  or  helps  of  any  kind  or  question  any  examiner. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  in  each  subject  each  candi¬ 
date  must  affix  to  his  answer  paper,  in  the  line  following  the  last 
answer,  the  following  declaration,  subscribe  his  name  and  then 
deliver  his  answer  paper  to  the  examiner ; 

I  now,  at  the  close  of  the  examination  in  (name  subject), 
declare  that  prior  to  this  examination  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what 

\ 

questions  were  to  be  proposed,  and  have  neither  given  nor  received 
explanations  or  other  aid  in  answering  any  of  them.’^ 

Every  set  of  answers  lacking  this  declaration,  however  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  other  respects,  will  be  rejected.* 

3.  x4ny  candidate  detected  in  trying  to  give  or  obtain  aid  will  be 
instantly  dismissed  from  the  room  and  his  papers  for  the  entire 
week  will  be  canceled. 

4.  Any  candidate  who,  with  fraudulent  intent,  endeavors  to 
obtain  any  credential  of  the  University  shall  be  debarred  from 
entering  any  Regents  examination  till  admitted  by  special  per¬ 
mission  from  the  University  on  written  application  to  the  secre¬ 
tary.  The  University  mserves  the  right  to  revoke  any  of  its 
credentials  obtained  hy  disregard  or  violation  of  any  of  its  rules. 
Ignorance  of  these  rules  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse. 

5.  No  candidate  shall  enter  the  examination  moi*e  than  half  nn 
hour  late,  and  no  candidate  shall  leave  the  room  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  distribution  of  question  papers. 

♦Schools  preferring  may  have  printed  copies  of  the  prescribed  declaration 
conspicuously  posted  in  the  examination  rooms,  requiring  students  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  by  writing  merely  the  formula,  “  I  do  so  declare,”  followed  by 
their  signatures. 
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6.  Heed  strictly  all  directions  on  the  question  papers  and  read 
the  questions  very  carefully.  Do  not  give  information  that  is  not 
asked  for.  Write  in  ink  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Give  special 
attention  to  general  order,  legibility  and  neatness.  Use  only 
paper  distributed  by  the  examiners. 

7.  Write  answers  in  the  order  of  the  questions.  Do  not  copy 
the  questions,  but  write  the  number  of  each  question  in  the 
left  margin  before  the  answer.  Leave  a  line  blank  after  the 
answer  to  each  question. 

8.  Papers  should  not  be  folded.  At  the  top  of  each  sheet  or  half 
sheet  should  be  written  on  two  separate  lines,  1,  subject;  2,  date; 
3,  place ;  4,  name,  e.  g. : 

Arithmetic.  Albany  High  School. 

June  15,  1903.  James  Burns. 


Outline  of  Music  Studies. 


[From  the  Syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.] 


NOTATION. 

The  staff ;  meter ;  F,  G,  and  C  clefs ;  signature  of  time  and  key ; 
dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective  through¬ 
out,  the  essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  consid¬ 
ered  and  th'en  the  signs  therefor.  The  study  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  from  the  first  with  daily  exercises  in  writing,  in  rendering 
by  voice  or  instrument,  and  in  interpreting  or  reading  by  ear. 
This  will  give  facility  in  the  use  of  notation,  accuracy  in  perform¬ 
ance,  and  will  render  the  contents  of  the  staff  intelligible  to  the 
ear.  The  cultivation  of  discriminating  aural  perception  is  much 
neglected,  and  yet  the  contents  of  a  musical  expression  should  be 
as  intelligible  to  the  ear  when  rendered  into  sound  as  are  the 
contents  of  a  picture  to  the  eye. 

GENERAL  MUSIC  HISTORY. 

First  year — Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental ;  music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient 
nations ;  development  by  the  Greeks ;  origin  of  the  organ. 

2.  Music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  through  the 
first  ten  centuries;  infiuence  of  the  church;  the  Ambrosian  and 
Gregorian  modes ;  notation ;  origin  of  polyphony. 

3.  Music  from  about  1000  A.  D.  to  1400  A.  D. ;  development  of 
notation  and  polyphony;  church  and  secular  music;  counterpoint; 
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influence  of  the  Crusades;  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers; 
the  Folk  Song;  the  organ. 

4.  Music,  1400  to  about  1000;  the  advance  of  counterpoint;  the 
Netherlaudic  ei)Och ;  progress  and  influence  of  secular  and  church 
music;  culmination  of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio; 
])rogress  of  instrumental  music ;  improvement  of  the  organ. 

5.  Music,  1600  to  1700,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England  and 
other  countries;  develoi)nieut  of  the  opera  and  oratorio;  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord;  the  progress  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  music;  the  violin  group;  wood  and  brass  instruments  and  the 
organ;  tlie  orchestra. 

0.  Music,  1700  to  the  present;  Italian,  French  and  German 
ojjera;  oratorio,  cantata,  and  passion  music;  instrumental  music; 
the  song;  development  of  musical  forms;  the  pianoforte;  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  tonal  style;  derivation  of  standard  pitch. 

MUSIC  HISTORY. 

Second  year — In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the 
development  of  music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be 
studied:  Ancient  and  modern  tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin 
and  improvement  of  instruments;  art  forms;  systems  of  tuning; 
national  characteristics;  Italian,  French  and  German  opera; 
church  and  organ  music ;  biograj>hy. 

HARMONY. 

First  year — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation, 
names  and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  fig¬ 
ured  bass ;  structure  of  forbidden  progressions.  The  student 
should  be  prepared  to  recognize  these  elements  at  sight  and  by 
ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility  upon  keyboard  and  staff. 
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Rules  of  part-writing ;  concords  and  their  inversions  in  all  keys ; 
auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the  phrase  and  period; 
modulations  by  means  of  triads  only;  dictated  and  original  exer¬ 
cises  to  be  written  and  played ;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  year — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulation;  dic¬ 
tated  and  original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and 
played ;  harmonizing  melodies ;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords;  dictated  and  orig¬ 
inal  exercises  in  figured  bass ;  modulation ;  harmonizing  melodies 
with  modulations;  reading  by  ear;  exercises  to  be  written  and 
played. 

Fourth  year — Organ  point ;  suspension ;  anticipation ;  passing 
notes;  melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  har¬ 
monizing  melodies  and  unfigured  basses ;  figuration ;  reading  by 
ear;  exercises  to  be  written  and  played. 

Fifth  year — Advanced. 

COUNTERPOINT. 

First  3’ear — Two  parts;  one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  eight 
notes  against  one;  syncopation;  fiorid  counterpoint;  dictated  and 
original  exercises,  to  be  written  and  played  daily  throughout  the 
course ;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  year — Three  parts;  all  classes,  as  in  first  year.  Four 
parts;  all  classes,  as  in  first  year. 

Third  3^ear — Counterpoint  in  five  or  more  parts;  imitation; 
canon.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  examples,  the  student  must 
])repare  original  exeTcises  throughout  the  course.  Fugue :  the 
subject;  real  and  tonal  answers;  countersubject;  episode;  reply; 
modulation;  stretto;  pedal  point;  analysis  and  classification  of 
examples;  original  work;  reading  by  ear. 

Fourth  year — Double,  triple  and  quadruple,  with  advanced 
study  of  subjects,  as  in  third  year. 
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TERMINOLOGY. 

In  the  various  departments  of  music  a  large  number  of  terms 
of  special  significance  and  derived  from  many  sources  are  em* 
ployed,  and  with  which  the  student  of  music  should  be  acquainted. 
The  study  is  designed  to  bring  out  the  technical  and  exact  meaning 
of  such  terms,  together  with  their  derivation,  orthography  and 
correct  pronunciation.  The  study  should  include  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  terms  used  in  melodv,  rhvthni,  dvnamics,  meter,  har- 
mony,  counterpoint,  and,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  music.  The 
following  are  examples :  Define  key,  scale,  mutation  stop,  triad, 
adagio,  stretto,  exposition,  the  inverted  turn,  etc. 


MUSIC  FORM. 

First  year — Meter ;  rhythm ;  section ;  phrase ;  period ;  small  and 
large  primary  forms;  licenses  of  construction;  development  of 
motives;  composite  primary  form;  theme  and  variations,  dtude, 
'Stance  forms,  march,  idealized  dance  forms,  special  forms,  reading 
and  analysis  throughout  the  course,  with  original  work. 

Second  year — The  Rondo;  first,  second,  third  and  mutational 
forms;  vocal  forms;  first  and  third  parts  of  sonatina  form  in 
major  and  minor;  omissions;  second  part  of  the  sonatina  form. 

Third  year — The  Sonata;  principal  subject;  secondary  subject; 
closing  group;  coda;  connecting  link;  third  part;  modulations; 
modifications ;  developments ;  theoretic  work ;  finale ;  higher  rondo 
forms;  the  fourth  and  fifth  forms;  the  slow  movement;  the  com- 

jmsite  large  sonata;  other  applications  of  the  instrumental  forms; 

/ 

canon  and  fugue;  reading  and  analysis  throughout  the  course, 
with  original  work. 
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ESTHETICS. 

The  relation  and  functions  of  talent,  emotion,  intelligence  and 
technic  to  expression ;  mechanical  devices  and  processes ;  accents, 
their  uses  and  classifications;  nature  of  meter  and  rhythm; 
grammatical  accent;  esthetic  value  of  regular,  displaced  and 
syncopic  accent;  phrasing;  characteristic  accents;  national  and 
individual ;  melodic  accents ;  thematic  accent  by  transformations ; 
quantitative  accent ;  harmonic  accent ;  utility  of  dissonances ;  the 
slur ;  auxiliary,  neighboring  and  passing  notes ;  suspension,  antici¬ 
pation  and  organ  point.  Dynamics  as  applied  to  melody ;  melody 
with  and  without  accompaniment;  simple  and  elaborate  accom¬ 
paniment;  relative  importance  of  interwoven  melodies;  dynamic 
eftect  of  fundamental  basses;  dynamics  in  accompaniment;  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo ;  sudden  dynamic  changes ;  tempo ; 
accelerando  and  ritardando ;  sudden  changes  of  tempo ;  touch  and 
tone  color;  use  of  the  pedals;  value  of  unity  and  diversity. 

The  study  should  be  accompanied  by  ample  illustrations,  with 
examination  of  many  examples  and  reading  by  ear.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  critical  in  connection  with 
the  executive  faculties. 

ACOUSTICS. 

This  study  should  embrace  the  phenomena  and  laws  relating  to 
the  production  and  properties  of  sound  waves  and  tones,  transmis¬ 
sion,  pitch,  quality,  velocity,  refiection,  refraction,  vibration  of 
strings  and  pipes,  resonance  and  interference,  beats  and  beat 
tones,  musical  intervals,  temperament. 

ORCHESTRATION. 

Instruments  played  with  a  bow;  instruments  played  with  the 
hand;  stringed  instruments  with  keys;  reed  instruments;  wind 
instruments  without  reeds;  wind  instruments  with  keyboards; 
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brass  instruments  with  mouthpieces;  wood  instruments  with 
mouthpieces;  instruments  of  percussion;  miscellaneous  instru¬ 
ments. 

ORGAN,  VOICE  AND  VIOLIN. 

The  technical  course  in  each  of  these  branches  will  be  published 
separately. 


List  of  Publications  in  the  New  York  Point  Print. 


These  publications  are  obtained  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. : 

MUSIC  CULTURE. 

Chopin  and  Other  Musical  Essays,  H.  T.  Fink .  |3  00 

Oomposition,  Dr.  J.  Stainer . .  2  25 

Counterpoint,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge .  75 

$ 

Explanatory  Introduction  to  the  Riemann  edition  of  the 

Beethoven  Sonatas .  10 

Guitar  Method,  Carcassi,  parts  1  and  2 .  3  00 

How  to  Teach  Bands,  F.  J.  Keller .  50 

Key  to  Wait’s  Musical  Notation,  revised . 25 

Lessons  in  Musical  History,  J.  C.  Filmore .  2  00 

Manual  of  Musical  History,  Ritter .  50 

Materials  used  in  Musical  Composition,  Percy  Goetschius, 
complete  in  5  volumes  ;  volume  1,  |2.50;  volume  2,  $2; 

volume  3,  |2;  volume  4,  |2;  volume  5,  |1.25 .  9  75 

Music  and  Culture,  K.  Merz .  2  00 

Music  and  Morals  (selections).  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis .  1  50 

Music  Talks  with  Children,  Thomas  Tapper .  2  50 

Music  as  a  Representative  Art,  G.  L.  Raymond .  1  50 

Music  in  its  Relations  to  the  Intellect  and  the  Emo; 

tions  .  00 

Musical  History,  G.  A.  MacFarren .  2  50 

National  Music  of  the  World,  Chorley .  3  00 

Normal  Course  of  Piano  Technic,  W.  B.  Wait .  2  00 
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Notes  on  Tuning,  J.  A.  Simpson .  |0  25 

Organ  Method,  Dr.  J.  Stainer,  2  volumes .  2  00 

Panofka’s  Vocal  Lessons,  2  volumes .  40 

Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  edited  by  B. 

B.  Hun  toon,  2  volumes .  5  00 

Rhythm  and  Harmony  in  Poetry  and  Music,  G.  L.  Ray¬ 
mond,  2  volumes .  5  00 

Sound  and  Its  Phenomena,  Brewer .  3  50 

Stories  about  Musicians,  Mrs.  Ellet,  3  volumes .  9  00 

The  Elements  of  Harmonic  Notation,  W.  B.  Wait .  1  00 

The  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in  Music,  Stainer .  1  00 

The  Great  Gennan  Composers,  J.  Stieler,  2  volumes .  5  00 

Theory  of  Music,  L.  C.  Elson .  3  00 

The  Standard  Operas,  G.  P.  Upton,  2  volumes .  6  00 

The  Students^  Helmholtz,  Broadhouse,  2  volumes .  7  00 

The  Wagner  Stor-y  Book,  Henry  Frost .  3  50 

Touch  and  Technic,  Dr.  William  Mason,  Vol.  1 .  75 

Tuners’  Guide;  Tuning  the  Pianoforte,  W.  Geib .  2  00 

Violin  Method,  Louis  Schubert,  first  part .  2  00 

Wait’s  System  of  New  York  Point  Musical  Notation, 

revised .  1  00 

Wait’s  System  of  New  York  Point  Musical  Notation, 

duplicate  in  line  and  point .  2  00 

Wait’s  System  of  New  York  Point  Musical  Notation,  in 
line .  1  00 


PIANO  STUDIES. 
Scale  Studies — Book  1. 
Al.  Schmidt,  Op.  16,  Nos.  3,  4. 

Berens,  Op.  61,  No.  1. 
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Bertini^  Op.  29,  No.  23. 

Doring,  Op.  8,  Nos.  9,  10. 

Duvernoy,  Op.  176,  Nos.  1,  13,  14. 

Kohler,  Op.  115,  Nos.  1,  2. 

Le  Oouppey,  Op.  26,  Nos.  1,  2. 

% 

Lemoine,  Op.  37,  No.  24. 

Arpeggio  Studies — Book  1. 
Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  84,  87,  90,  94,  100. 
Czerny,  Op.  636,  No.  7. 

Duvernoy,  Op.  120,  Nos.  4,  7,  8. 

Kohler,  Op.  115,  Nos.  9,  10. 

Triplet  Studies — Book  1. 
Bertini,  Op.  100,  No.  7. 

Heller,  Op.  45,  Nos.  23,  24. 

Kohler,  Op.  167,  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  8. 

Kohler,  Op.  175,  No.  8. 

Krause,  Op.  2,  No.  2. 

Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  8,  16. 

Legato  Studies — Book  1. 
Bertini,  Op.  100,  No.  12. 

Boring,  Op.  8,  No.  11. 

Kohler,  Op.  151,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Kohler,  Op.  175,  Nos.  1,  3,  6. 

Spindler,  Op.  58,  No.  1. 

Velocity  Studies — Book  1. 
Berens,  Op.  3,  No.  6. 

Czerny,  Op.  636,  Nos.  20,  21. 

Czerny,  Etudes  de  la  Velocity,  No.  11. 
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Doring,  Op.  8,  -No.  8. 

Heller,  Op.  72,  No.  5. 

Le  Couppey,  Op.  26,  No.  12. 

Mendelssohn,  Op.  72,  No.  5. 

Trill  Studies — Book  1. 

A.  Krause,  Op.  2,  Nos.  1,  3. 

Kohler,  Op.  151,  Nos.  1,  2. 

L.  Rohr,  Op.  24,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

The  above  six  sets,  stitched  in  parts,  complete .  |1  50 


The  above  six  sets  bound  in  one  volume .  2  50 

PIANO  PIECES. 

Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude,  No.  II,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fugue,  No.  II,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  05 

Baeh,  J.  S.  Prelude,  No.  Ill,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  15 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fugue,  No.  Ill,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude,  No.  IV,  from  the  Welbtempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  10 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fugue,  No.  IV,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  15 

Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude,  No.  VII,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fugue,  No.  VII,  from  the  Well-tempered 

Clavier,  Tausig  selected* . 05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Twelve  Preludes* . ‘. .  75 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fifteen  Two-voiced  Inventions* .  1  00 


♦Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians. 
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Bach,  J.  S.  Allemande,  Couraute,  Gavotte  and  Bourrde, 

from  the  G  major  suite,  Kiillak  edition,*  each .  |0  10 

Bach,  J.  S.  Gigue,  from  the  G  major  suite,  Kullak  edi¬ 
tion*  . 20 

Bach,  J.  S.  Fugue  from  the  Toccata  in  E  minor,  Kullak 

edition* .  15 

Bach,  J.  S.  Preambulum,  Kullak  edition* .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude  in  C,  No.  32,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Year . 

Bach,  J.  S.  Bourr^e  in  B  minor,  from  Violin  Sonata 

No.  2 .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Bourr^e  in  G  major,  from  Violoncello 

Sonata  No.  4 .  05 

Bach,  J.  S.  Album  of  twenty-one  selected  pieces,  Peter’s 

edition  .  1  00 

Bach-Mason.  Gavotte  in  D  major,  from  the  sixth  sonata 

for  Violoncello  .  15 

Baumfelder,  F.  “  Kinderscenen,”  Op.  270,  Nos.  1  to  8. . .  .  50 

Beaumont,  P.  Berceuse,  ‘‘Slumber  Sweetly” .  10 

Beethoven,  L.  Seven  Bagatelles,  Op.  33 .  60 

Beethoven,  L.  Sonatina,  Op.  40,  No.  1 .  50 

Beethoven,  L.  Sonatina,  Op.  49,  No.  2 .  40 

Beethoven,  L.  Sonata  Pathetique,  Riemann  edition,* 

Op.  13 .  85 

Beethoven,  L.  Sonata  in  A  flat,  Steingraeber  edition,* 

Op.  26 .  75 

Beethoven,  L.  Minuet  in  C,  No.  43,  from  Pianists’  First 
and  Second  Year . 

******•*••••  i 

Beethoven,  L.  Sonatina,  No.  1  in  G.  No.  10,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

♦Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  tbe  American  College  of 
Musicians. 
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Beethoven,  L.  Album  Leaf,  “  Fiir  Elise  ” . 

Behr,  F.  Child^s  Song,  In  the  Month  of  May,  Child’s 
Play,  Shepherd’s  Song,  Op.  575,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  G. 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  from  Pianists’  First  and  Second 

Year . . 

Biedermann,  A.  J.  Spring  Flowers.  No.  5,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year.  . . . 

Biedermann,  A.  J.  The  Old  Man  in  Leather,  Op.  91, 
No.  2.  No.  7,  from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year.  . 

Blakeslee.  Crystal  Fountain  Waltz . 

Blakeslee.  Mav  Party  Dance . 

Bohm,  Carl.  With  Song  and  Mirth . 

Burginiiller,  F.  Twenty-five  progressive  pieces.  Op.  100.  . 

Chaminade,  C.  Scarf  Dance,  Air  de  Ballet . 

Chopin,  F.  Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1 . 

Choi)in,  F.  Waltz,*  Op.  G4,  No.  1 . 

Chopin,  F.  Waltz,*  Op.  34,  No.  1 . 

Chopin,  F.  Waltz,*  Op.  34,  No.  3 . 

Chopin,  F.  Nocturne,  No.  11,*  Oj).  37,  No.  1 . 

Chopin,  F.  Nocturne,  No.  12,*  Oj).  37,  No.  2 . 

Chopin,  F.  Nocturne,*  Op.  0,  No.  2 . 

Chopin,  F.  Mazurka,*  Op.  7,  No.  3 . 

Chopin,  F.  Mazurka,*  Op.  50,  No.  1 . 

Choj)in,  F.  Etude,  Oj).  10,  No.  5 . 

Chopin,  F.  Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  15 . 

Chopin,  F.  Impromptu,  Op.  29,  No.  1 . 

Chopin,  F.  Ballade,  No.  2,  Op.  38 . 

Chopin-Liszt.  I^olish  Song,  Op.  74,  No.  2 . 


$0  05 
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10 

15 

1  00 
05 
10 
10 
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10 

15 

20 


25 
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('lenienti,  M.  Sonatinas,  edited  by  Gotta,  Oj).  36,  Nos.  1, 


2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 .  |0  75 

Cramer,  J.  B.  Studies,  Nos.  1,  7  and  8 .  25 

Czerny,  C.  101  explanatory  lessons,  Op.  261 .  2  00 

Due,  F.  Bric-a-Brac,  Album  Musieale .  1  00 

Ehmant,  A.  36  melodic  and  rythmical  studies,  4  books.  1  00 

Gade,  Niels  W.  Christmas  pieces.  Op.  36,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 

4,  5  and  6 .  50 

Gaide,  P.  Dance  of  the  Gnomes .  10 

Geibel,  A.  Gavotte  Allemande .  10 

Giese,  T.  Six  melodious  pieces.  Op.  293 .  50 

Goerdeler,  R.  Electric  Flash  Galop,  duet .  10 

Goldner,  W.  Gavotte  Mignonne .  10 

Grieg,  E.  Anitra’s  Dance .  15 

Grieg,  E.  To  Spring,  Op.  43,  No.  6 .  10 

Gurlitt,  C.  35  Etudes  Facile,  Op.  130 . , .  1  00 

Gurlitt,  C.  ^^Aus  der  Kinderwelt,”  Op.  74,  Nos.  1  to  20.  .  1  00 


Gurlitt,  C.  The  Festive  Dance,  Op.  140,  No.  7.  No.  14, 

from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . . 

Hack,  O.  The  Tin  Soldier,  Op.  230,  No.  2.  No.  6,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Hack,  O.  On  the  Sea,  Op.  230,  No.  5.  No.  9,  from 


Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Handel,  G.  F.  Six  Fugues .  1  00 

Handel,  G.  F.  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  theme  with 
Variations  .  30 


Haydn,  J.  Andantino  un  poce  Allegretto.  No.  22,  from 


Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Heins,  C.  Dance  of  Sylphs .  05 

Heller,  S.  Tarantelle,  Op.  85,  No.  2 .  20 

f 
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Heller,  S.  Curious  Story .  |0  10 

Hewitt,  H.  D.  With  Wind  and  Tide  March,  duet .  10 


Hiller,  F.  Kythniical  Studies,*  Op.  56,  Nos.  1  to  13.  . .  . 

/ 

Hiller,  F.  Serenade,  Op.  117,  No.  13.  No.  37,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Hiller,  P.  Butterfly  Chase,  Op.  61,  No.  10.  No.  34,  from 


Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Hiller,  P.  Farewell,  Dear  Home,  Op.  61,  No.  11.  No.  36, 

from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Hoffman,  C.  Romance,  On  the  Heights  ’’ .  05 

Holst,  E.  Marche  Triumphale  (duet) .  15 

Holst,  E.  Revel  of  the  Witches  (duet) .  15 

Hummel,  J.  N.  Scherzo,  No.  47,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Year . 

Jadassohn,  A.  Children’s  Dance,  Op.  17,  No.  3 .  10 

Jensen,  A.  “  Wanderbilder  ”  (Scenes  of  Travel),  Op.  17  30 


Book  1.  No.  1.  Greeting  at  Morn . 

No.  2.  Joyous  Rambling . 

No.  3.  The  Mill . 

No.  4.  The  Wayside  Cross . 

No.  5.  Distant  View . 

No.  6.  Village  Festival . 

Karganoff,  G.  Grandfather’s  Dance,  Op.  25,  No.  4.  No. 

29,  from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Ketterer,  E.  Saltarelle,  Op.  266 .  15 

Kohler,  L.  Easy  Pieces  for  Beginners,  Op.  190 .  50 

Kohler,  L.  Going  to  Church,  Op.  243.  No.  24,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Kontski,  A.  de.  Polonaise,  Op.  271 .  30 

*  Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
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Kliiilau,  F.  E.  Sonatina,  Op.  20,  No.  1 .  |0  30 

Kiillak,  T.  Scenes  from  Childhood,  Op.  81, 12  numbers . .  50 

Lange,  G.  Harvest-tide,  Op.  243,  No.  4.  No.  11,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Lassen,  E.  A.  Kesolution .  05 

Lichner,  H.  Twelve  characteristic  pieces .  75 

Lichner,  H.  A  Short  Story.  No.  13,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Year . 

Liebling,  E.  Spring  Song,  Op.  33 .  10 

Liszt.  “  Liebestraume,”  No.  2* .  15 

Loeschhorn,  A.  ^^Aus  der  Kinderwelt,”  Op.  96,  12  num¬ 
bers  .  75 

Loeschhorn,  A.  In  the  Twilight,  Op.  138,  No.  7.  No.  21, 

from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Low,  J.  Cavatina.  No.  39,  from  Pianists’  First  and 

Second  Year .  * 

Lysberg,  C.  B.  La  Baladine,  Op.  51 .  25 

MacDowell,  E.  A.  Hexentanz,”  Witches’  Dance,  Op. 

17,  No.  2 . 

Marks,  A.  B.  Petite  Valse  de  Ballet,  Op.  27 .  05 

Martin.  La  Ballerina . 05 

Meister,  W.  Forget  Me  Not.  No.  16,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Kondo  Capriccioso,*  Op.  14 .  25 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Six  Christmas  pieces.  Op.  72 .  60 

Mendelssohn  F.  “  Songs  Without  Words,”  49  numbers 

complete;  Nos.  1/  3,*  20,*  34* .  2  50 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Wandering.  No.  38,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

*  Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
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Merkel,  G.  Taraii telle.  Op.  92 .  |0  15 

Merkel,  G.  Huntiug  Scene,  Op.  65 .  10 

Mills,  S.  B.  Gavotte,  Op.  31 .  15 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Sonata  in  F,  No.  6* .  50 


Mozart,  W.  A.  Sonatina  in  C.  No.  25,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Rondo  in  0.  No.  26,  from  Pianists’ 


First  and  Second  Y^ear . 

Moszkowski,  M.  Serenata  .  10 

Nevin,  E.  Narcissus,  Op.  13,  No.  1 .  10  ' 


Oesterle,  L.  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  47  pieces  by  various  authors,  carefully  graded 


and  fingered  by  Oesterle . 

Paderewski,  I.  J.  Melody  in  B,  Op.  8,  No.  3 .  05 

Paderewski,  I.  J.  Minuet  in  G,  Op.  14 .  10 

Poldini,  E.  General  Boom  Boom.  No.  20,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Y"ear . 

Ravina,  H.  Etude  de  Style,  Op.  14,  No.  1 .  10 


Ravina,  H.  Flattery,  Op.  86.  No.  45,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

Reinecke,  C.  At  Sunset,  Op.  107,  No.  14.*  No.  8,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Reinliold,  H.  Fairy  Tale,  Op.  39,  No.  2.  No.  46,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Reinhold,  H.  Hungarian  Dance,  Op.  39,  No.  9.  No.  44, 

from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Y>ar . 

Rhode,  E.  Marionettes.  No.  17,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Year . 

Rummel,  J.  Tyrolienne.  No.  10,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Year . 

♦Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
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Rnmmel,  J.  Kondino  Galop.  No.  12,  from  Pianists^ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

Riimniel,  J.  Les  Allegresses  Enfantine,  six  easy  pieces.  |0  40 


Sapellnikoff,  W.  Gavotte,  Op.  4 .  10 

Sapellnikoff,  W.  Petite  Mazurka,  Op.  2 .  10 

Sawyer,  J.  J.  Esmerelda .  05 


Sclimoll,  A.  Polonaise,  Op.  50,  No.  23.  No.  33,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Sclimoll,  A.  Cymbals  and  Castanettes.  No.  41,  from 


Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Schubert,  F.  La  Serenade .  20 

Schubert,  F.  Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  3 .  50 

Schubert-Schultz.  Minuet,  D  major .  05 

Scharwenka,  X.  Polish  Dance,  Op.  3 .  10 

Schuett,  E.  Etude  Mignonne . .  10 

Schuett,  E.  Gavotte  Humoresque,  Op.  17 .  15 

Schumann,  R.  Album  for  the  Young  ( Steingraeber  edi¬ 
tion)  Op.  68 .  50 

Schumann,  R.  Bird  as  a  Prophet,”  Op.  82,  No.  7 .  10 

Schumann,  R.  Novelette,  No.  1,  Op.  21 .  25 

Schumann,  R.  Romance  in  F  sharp,*  Op.  28,  No.  2 .  10 

Schumann,  R.  Warum?”*  Op.  12,  No.  3 .  10 

Schumann,  G.  Tarantelle,  Op.  11 .  30 

I 

Sousa,  J.  P.  Liberty  Bell  March .  10 

Spindler,  F.  Twelve  songs  without  words.  Op.  44 .  50 

Spindler,  F.  ‘^Drawing-room  Flower,”  Op.  17 .  15 

Spindler,  F.  Trumpeter’s  Serenade.  No.  27,  from 
Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 


*  Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
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Steeufeldt,  P.  A.  D.  The  Prayer  of  the  King’s  Daughter. 

No.  40,  fwm  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Siippd,  F.  Marche  du  Diable  (duet) .  |0  10 

Thoind,  F.  .Melodie.  No.  lo,  from  Pianists’  First  and 

Second  Year . 

Thom^,  F.  Remembrance.  No.  23,  from  Pianists’  First 

and  Second  Y^'ear . 

Tschaikowsky,  P.  German  Song.  No.  30,  from  Pianists’ 

First  and  Second  Year . 

Tschaikowsky,  P.  Dolly’s  Funeral,  Op.  39.  No.  31, 

from  Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Tschaikowsky,  P.  Song  without  words,  in  F,  Op.  2,  No.  2  -  10 

Von  Wilm,  N.  Garotte,  Op.  81,  No.  10.  No.  42,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Y"ear . 

Von  Wilm,  N.  Ma/.urka,  Op.  81,  No.  IG.  No.  35,  from 
Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 


Waddington,  E.  The  Witches’  Patrol,  Op.  34,  No.  1. . . .  05 

Wagner,  R.  Magic  Fire,  from  Die  Walkure,  (duet) ....  15 

Westerhout,  N.  Van.  Rondo  d’Amour .  10 


Wolff,  B.  Children  at  Play,  Op.  44,  No.  6.  No.  18,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Year . 

Wolff,  B.  Rondo  in  G,  Op.  50,  No.  1.  No.  28,  from 

Pianists’  First  and  Second  Y^ear . 

Zitterbart.  Romance .  10 


ORGAN  MUSIC. 

Bach,  J.  S.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor  (Peter’s 

Edition,  Book  lY",  No.  4) . 

Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  (No.  1  from  Peter’s 
Edition,  Book  VIII,  No.  5) . 
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‘Bach,  J.  S.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  (No.  6  from 

Peter’s  Edition,  Book  YIIT,  No.  5) .  |0  10 

Bacli,  J.  S.  Sonata  in  E  flat  (Peter’s  Edition,  Book  I, 

-  No.  1)* .  25 

Bach,  J.  S.  The  Title  ”  G  minor  Fugue  (Peter’s 

Edition,  Book  IV,  No.  7)* .  lo 

Bach,  J.  S.  Pastorale  in  F .  10 

Batiste,  E.  Communion  in  G,  Op.  4,  No.  1 . 

Batiste,  E.  Communion  in  E  minor.  Op.  4,  No.  2 . 

Batiste,  E.  Offertory,  Op.  23,  No.  2 .  :10 

Best,  W.  J.  Pastorale,  Op.  38,  No.  6 .  3  5 

Chopin,  F.  Marche  Fun^bre,  from  Sonata,  Op.  35 .  10 

Eddy,  H.  C.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor .  20 

Gade,  N.  W.  Postlude  in  F,  Op.  22,  No.  1 .  15 

Gade,  N.  W.  Allegretto  in  C,  Op.  22,  No.  2 .  10 

Gleason,  F.  G.  Andante  con  moto  from  Sonata,  Op.  2.  ^ .  10 

Groven,  Prayer  in  E  flat .  05 

Guilmant,  A.  Marche  Religieuse,  Op.  15,  No.  2 .  25 

Guilmant,  A.  Elegy  in  F  minor.  Op.  55,  No.  3 .  10 

Guilmant,  A.  Elevation  in  A  flat.  Op.  25,  No.  2 .  10 

Handel,  G.  F.  Concerto  in  B  flat.  No.  6 .  50 

Hopkins,  E.  J.  Siciliano  .  3  0 

Jadassohn,  S.  Improvisation  in  C,  Op.  48,  No.  2 .  10 

Jensen,  A.  Bridal  Song,  Op  45,  No.  2 .  10 

Lemmens,  J.  Fanfare  in  D .  10 

Lemmens,  J.  Adoration  .  .  05 

Lemmens,  J.  Marche  Pontificale  .  25 

I^schetizky,  T.  Impromptu,  Op.  11,  No.  1 .  10 


♦Prescribed  for  Associateship  Examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
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Meucllessoliii,  F.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  65,  No.  2 . 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Pi^elnde  and  Fugue,  Op.  37,  No.  2 . 

Merkel,  G.  Christmas  Pastorale,  Op.  56 . 

Merkel,  G.  Trio  in  F  major.  Op.  39,  No.  1 . 

Merkel,  G.  Trio  in  F  sharp,  Op.  39,  No.  3 . 

I 

Merkel,  G.  Adagio  from  Sonata,  Op.  42,  No.  2 . 

Reinecke,  C.  Yorspiel  to  Kingmanfred . 

Kheinberger,  J.  Intermezzo  in  C  from  Sonate-Pas- 

torale,”  Op.  88 . 

Rinck,  J.  C.  11.  Postliide  No.  147,  from  “  Practical 
Organ  School  ” . 

f 

Roeder,  M.  Gavotte  in  E  flat.  Op.  7 . 

Saint-Saens,  C.  Elevation  in  E . 

Saran,  A.  Romanza,  Op.  5 . . 

Schubert,  F.  Litany  in  E  flat . 

Schubert,  F.  Andante  from  Symphony  in  B  flat . 

Silas,  E.  Andante  in  C . 

Silas,  E.  March  in  B  flat . 

Silas,  E.  Melody  in  C . 

Soederman,  A.  Swedish  Wedding  March . 

Stainer,  J.  Organ  Method . 

Volckmar,  W.  Adagio  in  A  flat,  Op.  256,  No.  1 . 

Volckmar,  W.  Adagio  in  B  flat.  Op.  256,  No.  2 . 

Volckmar,  W.  Adagio  in  G,  Op.  256,  No.  3 . 

Wely,  L.  Andante  in  F . 


|0  50 
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GUITAR  MUSIC. 


Arpeggio  exercises .  25 

Charming  Gavotte,  by  Le  Thiere .  05 

Caprice,  by  King . .  •  ^  05 

Guitar  Method,  by  Carcassi .  3  00 
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HYMN  TUNES,  COMPLETE,  |2.00. 
Long  Meter. 


Ci*eation, 

Missionary  Chant, 

Duke  Street, 

Old  Hundred, 

Germany, 

Park  Street, 

Hamburg, 

Rockingham, 

Harmony  Grove, 

Rothwell, 

Hebron, 

Solid  Rock, 

Leydon, 

Tallis’  Evening  Hymn 

Loving  Kindness, 

Uxbridge, 

Luther, 

Ward, 

Mendon, 

Windham. 

Migdol, 

Common  Meter. 

Antioch, 

Geer, 

Arlington, 

Manoah, 

Azmon, 

Marlow, 

Balerma, 

Mear, 

Bemerton, 

Noel, 

Christmas, 

St.  Martyn’s, 

Colchester, 

St.  Ann’s, 

Clarendon, 

Varina, 

Coronation, 

IVoodstock, 

Cowper, 

Warwick, 

Dundee, 

Woodland. 

Downs, 
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Short  Meter. 


Boy  1st  on. 

Newark, 

Carlisle, 

Olnev, 

Comber, 

Olmutz, 

Cranbrook, 

Shirland, 

Dennis, 

Silver  Street, 

Gorton, 

State  Street, 

Havdn, 

St.  Thomas, 

Handel, 

Thornton, 

Laban, 

Leighton, 

IVithington. 

L.  P.  M.j  Nashville.  C.  P.  M.,  Meribah.  H.  M.,  Lenox.  6s  and 
JfS,  America.  Italian  H3aun,  Olivet.  6s  and  5Sj  Morning.  7s, 
PleyePs  Hymn,  Solitude.  7s  and  6s^  Amsterdam,  Missionary 
Hymn,  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  Webb.  6s  and  7s,  Autumn,  Har¬ 
well,  Faben,  Sicily,  iis,  Portuguese  Hymn,  i^s,  Scotland. 


Literature. 


LANGUAGE. 

Alphabet  sheets  by  the  100 .  |0  50 

A  class-book  in  Etymology .  3  50 

Beginner’s  Latin  Book,  Collar  and  Daniell .  5  00 

Caesar’s  Commentaries  (Latin) .  2  00 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Waddy,  2  volumes . .  7  00 

English  Dictionary,  3  volumes .  10  50 

English  Grammar,  Butler,  2  volumes .  5  00  ' 

English  Literature,  Kellogg,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Exposition  of  New  York  Point  Literary  Notation, 

Part  1 .  30 

Exposition  of  New  Y’ork  Point  Literary  Notation, 

Part  II .  15 

Exposition  of  New  York  Point  Literary  Notation, 

Part  III .  15 

Extracts  from  English  Literature,  Kellogg,  2  volumes. . .  5  00 

First  Reader,  Miss  B .  15 

German  Lessons,  Harris .  3  50 

German  Reader,  Harris,  2  volumes .  6  00 

German  Vocabulary .  3  50 

Hand-Book  of  Punctuation,  J.  A.  Turner .  75 

Higher  Lessons  in  English,  Reed  and  Kellogg,  2  volumes.  7  00 
History  of  German  Literature,  R.  W.  Moore,  2  volumes . .  6  00 

Illustrative  Selections  from  American  Literature, 

Painter,  2  volumes .  5  00 
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Introduction  to  American  Literature,  Painter,  2  volumes  |6  50 

Latin  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenougli,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Latin  Literature,  J.  W.  McKail^  2  volumes .  6  00 

Latin  Vocabulary,  Allen,  3  volumes .  6  00 

Language  Exercises,  Metcalf  and  Bright .  3  50 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  1. . . .  75 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  2. . . .  3  00 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  3, 

Parti . . .  2  50 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  3, 

Part  II .  2  50 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  4, 

Part  1 .  3  50 

Nature  Readers,  Seaside  and  Wayside  Series,  No.  4, 

Part  II .  3  50 

Notes  on  Ciesar’s  Commentaries,  Greenough  and  Daniells  9  00 

New  Word  Analysis,  Swinton .  4  00 

Pieces  for  the  Primarv  Class .  75 

Point  Primer,  AVait .  15 

Point  Reader,  No.  1 .  25 

Point  Reader,  No.  2 .  40 

Point  Reader,  No.  3 .  40 

Point  Reader,  No.  4 .  40 

Point  Reader,  No.  5 .  40 

l*oint  Reader,  a  continuation  of  Appleton’s  Readers, 

No.  6 .  3  00 

« 

Point  Reader,  a  continuation  of  Appleton’s  Readers, 

No.  7  . 3  00 

Point  Reader,  a  continuation  of  Appleton’s  Readers, 

No,  8 . ,  .  ,  ,  , .  3  50 
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Six  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  notes,  Allen  and  Greenough.  |3  50 

Against  Catiline,  No.  1 .  60 

Against  Catiline,  No.  2 .  40 

Against  Catiline,  No.  3 .  40 

Against  Catiline,  No.  4 .  40 

For  Archais .  40 

For  the  Manilian  Law .  75 

Spanish  Stenographic  New  York  Point  System .  15 

Stories  for  Children  (in  graded-sized  type),  Mrs.  Lane. .  75 

Talks  with  Caesar,  (Latin) .  1  50 

The  Child’s  First  Reader,  Cyr .  1  25 

The  Child’s  Second  Reader,  Cyr .  2  00 

The  Child’s  Third  Reader,  Cyr .  3  50 

The  Child’s  Fourth  Reader,  C^  r,  2  volumes .  7  00 

The  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  Greenough’s  notes,  in  1  volume. .  3  50 

Separately,  in  pamphlets .  25 

Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  Greenough’s 

Notes,  2  volumes .  7  50 

Separate  books  in  pamphlets .  1  00 

Word-Building,  Reed  and  Kellogg .  3  50 

Word-Method  Speller,  Swinton .  3  50 

Words  and  Letters  for  Spelling  Frames,  per  100 .  15 

Words  and  Their  Uses,  Richard  Grant  White .  7  00 

3,000-Word  Speller,  Westlake .  1  50 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Politics,  Johnston,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Declaration  of 

Independence .  75 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  Fisk,  2  volumes. .  7  00 

Outlines  of  Economics,  R.  T.  Ely,  2  volumes  (Chautau- 
quan  edition) .  7  00 
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MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Primer  of  Psycliology,  Ladd .  $3  50 

Mental  and  Social  Culture,  Loomis .  3  50 

Psychology,  William  James,  3  volumes .  10  50 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Astronomy,  C.  A.  Young,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Elements  of  Physics,  Cage,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Elementary  Geology,  Tarr,  2  volumes .  7  00 

First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge,  Paul  Bert: 

Vol.  I.  Animals  .  1  50 

Vol.  II.  Plants,  Stones  and  Soils . 1  50 

Vol.  III.  Physics  and  Chemistry .  2  50 

Vol.  IV.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology .  1  50 

The  same,  complete  in  3  volumes .  6  00 

New  Geological  Story,  Dana .  3  50 

Popular  Chemistry,  Steele,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Science  Primer  of  Astronomy,  Lockyer .  1  75 

Sound  and  Its  Phenomena,  E.  C.  Brewer .  3  50 

The  Student’s  Helmholtz,  J.  Broadhouse .  7  00 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

About  Old  Story  Tellers,  D.  G.  Mitchell .  3  25 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  Webster .  50 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin .  3  50 

Beginnings  of  New  England,  Fisk,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers .  2  25 

Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Barnes,  3  volumes.  .  10  50 

Bunker  Hill  Orations,  Webster .  75 

Chapters  from  a  World  of  Wonders .  3  50 
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Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Strachan 

Davidson,  2  volumes .  |7  00 

Clive,  Macaulay .  2  2^ 

Conquest  of  Granada,  Irving,  3  volumes . 10  50 

Conciliation  with  American  Colonies,  Burke .  1  75 

Critical  Period  of  American  History,  Fisk,  2  volumes.  ...  7  00 

Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  Fisk,  4  volumes  13  00 

Essay  on  Burns,  Carlyle .  2  00 

English  Humorists,  Thackeray,  2  volumes .  4  00 

Essay  on  Milton,  Macaulay .  2  00 

English  History,  Montgomery,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Essay  on  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Macaulay .  60 

Four  Georges,  Thackeray .  2  75 

Frederick  the  Great,  Macaulay .  2  50 

Frontenac  (New  France),  Parkman,  2  volumes .  7  00 

General  History  (Civilization),  Barnes,  2  volumes .  6  00 

General  History  (Political),  Barnes,  3  volumes .  9  00 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Carlyle,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Julius  Caesar,  Fowler.  Heroes  of  the  Nation  Series,  2 

volumes .  7  00 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  W^est,  Parkman, 

2  volumes .  7  00 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances,  Howells,  2  volumes.  6  25 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Macaulav .  1  50 

Mahomet,  Washington  Irving,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  Fisk,  4  volumes .  12  00 

Outlines  of  History,  Swinton,  3  volumes .  9  00 

Peter  the  Great,  Motlev .  2  00 

Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  Barnes .  3  50 
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Representative  Men,  Emerson .  |3  50 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  De  Quincey .  1  50 

Selections  from  Bacon’s  Essays .  50 

Selections  from  Plutarch’s  Lives,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Successors  to  Mahomet,  Washington  Irving,  2  volumes.. .  7  00 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,  Addison .  60 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Morley .  3  50 

Socrates,  Plato .  2  75 

Spectator  Papers,  Addison . 75 

Stories  of  Great  Americans,  Eggleston .  1  50 

Stories  from  Scottish  Historv,  Rolfe .  3  50 

The  American  Scholar,  Emerson .  60 

The  American  Revolution,  Fisk,  4  volumes .  13  00 

The  Conspirac}'  of  Pontiac,  Parkman,  3  volumes .  10  50 

The  Discovery  of  America,  Fisk,  5  volumes .  15  00 

The  Making  of  an  American,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  2  volumes.  .  6  50 

The  Storv  of  Mv  Life,  Helen  Keller,  2  volumes .  7  00 

The  Story’  of  the  Greeks,  H.  A.  Guerber,  2  volumes .  4  00 

The  Storys  of  the  People  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  Justin  ^McCarthy,  2  volumes .  7  00 

United  States  History,  McMaster,  3  volumes .  J.0  50 

Up  from  Slaverj^,  Booker  T.  Washington .  3  50 

Warren  Hastings,  Macaulay .  3  50 

William  E.  Gladstone,  James  Brvce .  75 

Young  People’s  History  of  England,  Miss  Yonge .  3  50 

Young  Peoi)le’s  History  of  France,  Miss  Yonge,  2  volumes  7  00 

Young  People’s  History  of  Greece,  Miss  Yonge .  3  50 

Young  People’s  History  of  Rome,  Miss  Yonge .  3  50 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra,  Peck,  2  volumes .  00 

Book  of  Diagrams  from  Wells’  Plane  Geometry .  2  00 

Captions  from  Wells’  Plane  Geometry  (Demonstrations 

and  cuts  omitted) .  ^  50 

,  Essentials  of  Algebra,  Webster  Wells,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Logarithmic  Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents 

and  Cotangents .  2  50 

Logarithmic  Tables  of  Numbers,  Wells .  1  50 

Logarithmic  Tables  of  Sines,  Cosines,  Tangents  and  Co¬ 
tangents,  Wells . 4  00 

Multiplication  Tables  by  the  100 .  1  00 

Mental  Arithmetic,  Colburn .  2  00 

Plane  Geometry  in  full,  2  volumes,  Wells .  7  00 

Primary  Arithmetic  Header,  Hall .  75 

Solid  Geometry,  Wells .  3  50 

Trigonometry,  Wells . i . .  3  50 

•  Written  Arithmetic,  Kobinson,  3  volumes .  10  50 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Physiology,  Huxley,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Temperance  Physiologies  (Pathfinder  Series),  3  volumes: 

Child’s  Health  Primer .  1  50 

Young  People’s  Physiology .  3  00 

Steele’s  Abridged  Physiology .  3  00 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cardboard  Maps,  bound  in  3  volumes,  18  by  19  inches ...  20  00 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Fisher .  3  50 

Geography,  Werner,  2  volumes .  6  50 

Physical  Geography,  Maury,  2  volumes .  7  00 
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TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Among  the  Rockies,  No.  11  from  the  Companion  Library.  |1  50 

An  Adventure  with  a  Dog  and  a  Glacier,  Muir .  30 

^  • 

At  Home  in  the  Forest,  No.  9  from  the  Oomimnion 

Library .  1  50 

Glimpses  of  Europe,  No.  2  from  the  Companion  Library..  1  50 

In  Alaska,  No.  10  from  the  Companion  Library .  1  50 

In  Porto  Rico,  No.  21  from  the  Companion  Library .  75 

In  the  Philippines,  No.  22  from  the  Companion  Library.  75 

In  the  Southwest,  No.  12  from  the  Companion  Library.  .  1  50 

Life  in  the  Sea,  No.  6  from  the  Companion  Library .  1  50 

Mid-Ocean  America,  No.  23  from  the  Companion  Librar}"  75 

Old  Ocean,  No.  5  from  the  Companion  Library .  1  25 

On  the  Gulf,  No.  15  from  the  Companion  Library .  1  25 

On  the  Plains,  No.  13  from  the  Companion  Library .  1  50 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World,  Capt.  John  Slocum,  2 

volumes .  6  00 

Sketches  of  the  Orient,  No.  4  from  the  Companion  Library  1  25 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure,  E.  Eggleston.'.  3  00 

Tales  of  Adventure  told  by  Adventurers,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Tales  of  Discovery  told  by  Discoverers,  2  volumes .  7  00 

The  American  Tropics, No.  3  from  the  Companion  Library  1  50 

The  Great  Lake.  Country,  No.  14  from  the  Companion 

Library .  1  25 

The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilization  of  the  East,  R.  E. 

Anderson,  M.  A.,  F.  A.  S .  3  50 

The  Story  of  Geographical  Discovery .  3  00 

The  Story  of  Life  in  the  Seas,  S.  J.  Hickson .  3  00 
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NOVELS  AND  TROSK  DRAMAS. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  Maclaren .  |3  50 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  Olivant,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Henry  Esmond,  Thackeray,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Ivanhoe,  condensed,  Scott .  2  25 

Kenilworth,  condensed,  Scott .  2  00 

Picciola,  Saintaine,  2  volumes .  6  00 

Richelieu,  Bulwer .  2  00 

Selections  from  tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and 

Mary  Lamb,  2  volumes . .  5  00 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens,  3  volumes .  10  50 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Woods,  Roberts .  3  25 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Hawthorne,  2  volumes .  .  7  00 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper,  3  volumes .  10  50 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  E.  E.  Hale .  40 

The.  Pilot,  Cooper,  2  volumes,  condensed . 7  00 

Undine,  De  La  Motte  Fonque .  2  50 

Via  Crucis,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  2  volumes . 7  00 

Voyage  to  Brobdingnag,  Swift .  75 

Voyage  to  Lilliput,  condensed.  Swift .  60 

POETRY  AND  POETIC  DRAMAS. 

Dante’s  Inferno,  condensed. . . . .  55 

Early  English  Ballads,  J.  S.  Clark .  60 

Enoch  Arden;  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Tennyson . .  60 

Evangeline,  Longfellow,  with  notes .  2  00 

Elegy,  Gray .  40 

Fire  Worshippers,  from  Lalla  Rookh,  ;Moore .  50 

Hamlet,  with  Rolfe’s  Notes .  3  50 

Homer’s  Iliad,  Books  1,  6,  22,  24,  Pope .  2  00 
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Idylls  of  the  King;  Euid  Elane  aud  Guinevere,  Tennyson  |3  50 
In  Menioriam,  A.  Tennyson,  No.  57  from  English  Classics.  1  50 

Julius  Ciesar,  with  Rolfe.’s  Notes . 3  50 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  condensed,  Scott .  1  75 

L’Allegi’O  II  Penseroso,  Conius,  Lycidas,  Hymn  on  the 

Nativity,  Milton .  2  25 

Lays  of  xlncient  Rome,  Macaulay .  2  00 

Macbeth,  with  Rolfe’s  Notes .  3  00 

Marmion,  Scott .  2  50 

Palamon  and  Arcite,  Drvden .  1  75 

Paradise  Lost,  first  four  books,  Milton .  1  75 

Samson  xigonistes,  Milton,  Nos.  110,  111,  from  English 

Classics .  1  50 

Saul  and  Other  Poems,  R.  Browning,  No.  210  from  Eng¬ 
lish  Classics .  1  25 

Schiller’s  William  Tell,  A.  H.  Palmer .  3  50 

Select  Poems . 2  75 

Selections  from  Poems  by  Mrs.  l>rowning .  40 

Selections  from  Poems  by  Robert  Browning .  60 

Selections  from  Burns .  2  25 

Selections  from  Holmes .  3  50 

Selections  from  Longfellow .  3  50 

Selections  from  Whittier .  3  50 

• 

Selections  from  Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads .  1  50 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Goldsmith .  2  25 

Snow-Bound,  Whittier .  25 

Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Arnold .  50 

Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems,  Bryant . T  . . . .  50 

The  Armada  and  Other  Poems,  Macaulay . . . . . .  60 

The  Ancient  Mariner,  Coleridge .  50 
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The  Deserted  Village,  Goldsmith .  |0  50 

^The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  Morris .  60 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Rolfe’s  Notes .  3  50 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Ghilde  Harold,  Byron . . .  3  50 

The  Princess,  Tennyson .  2  00 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Byron .  25 

The  Queen’s  Wake,  Hogg .  40 

The  Queen’s  Twin  and  Other  Stories,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  3  00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  with  Rolfe’s  Notes .  2  50 

The  Tempest,  Shakespeare .  3  00 

The.  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lowell .  25 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

JEsop’s  Fables .  3  00 

Aunt  Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard,  M.  and  E.  Kirby .  75 

Boys  of  Other  Countries,  Bayard  Taylor .  2  00 

Daddy  Darwin’s  Dove  Cote,  Mrs.  Ewing .  50 

■  Daffy  Down  Dilly  and  Other  Stories,  Hawthorne .  1  50 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  M.  A.  Baldwin . 1  75 

Fairy  Tales,  Hans  Christian  Andersen .  3  50 

Fancies  of  Child-Life .  1  00 

Feathertop,  Hawthorne .  25 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  Johnnot . . . .  2  00 

Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North,  Isabella  White .  60 

Grandfather’^  Chair,  Hawthorne .  3  50 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer .  25 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin .  50 

Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay,  Helen  D.  Brown .  2  00 

Old  Greek  Stories,  Baldwin .  3  00 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  M.  A.  Baldwin . 3  00 
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People  and  Places,  Australasia,  Pratt .  |2  00 

People  and  Places,  China,  Pratt .  1  75 

People  and  Places,  England,  Pratt .  2  00 

People  and  Places,  India,  Pratt .  1  50 

People  and  Places,  Northern  Europe,  Pratt .  1  75 

Puss  in  Boots .  25 


Rab  and  His  Friends,  BroAvn . 

Rill  from  the  Town  Pump  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  Hawthorne. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe,  2  Volumes . 

Sarah  Crewe,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett . 

Selections  from  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales . . 

Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights . 

Tales  of  the.  White  Hills,  Hawthorne . 

Tanglewood  Tales,^  Hawthorne . 

The  Jungle  Book,  Rudyard  Kipling . 

The  Peace  Egg,  Mrs.  Ewing . 

The  Old  Manse  and  a  Few  Mosses,  Hawthorne . 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Andrews . 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children,  Andrews. 

The  Story  of  the  H^neid,  condensed,  A.  J.  Church . 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  condensed,  A.  J.  Church . 

Two  Little  Confederates,  T.  N.  Page . 

W^onder  Book,  Hawthorne . 


25 
C  00 
1  00 
3  50 
3  50 
1  50 
3  50 
3  50 
25 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 
75 
75 

2  25 

3  25 


RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 


Bible  Blessings  .  2  50 

Dairyman’s  Daughter .  1  20 

Hymn  Book,  2  volumes .  4  50 

In  His  Name .  2  50 

Living  by  the  Spirit,  H.  W’^.  Dresser .  35 
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Looking  Unto  Jesus .  |0  25 

Luther’s  Small  Catechism .  15 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  3  volumes .  5  00 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  printed  for  the  Diocese  of 

Louisville .  75 

Selections  from  Thomas  h  Kempis .  1  20 

Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ .  2  50 

Sunday  School  Weekly,  a  year .  1  50 

The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  2  volumes, 

(printed  for  a  lady  in  Louisville) .  4  00 

Two  Addresses,  Professor  Henry  Drummond .  75 

Wee  Davie  and  a  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam .  1  00 

Woodman’s  Nanette,  and  Other  Tales .  2  50 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates,  Plato .  2  75 

Birds  and  Bees,  Burroughs .  2  00 

Bits  of  Bird  Life,  No.  7,  from  the  Companion  Library.  ..  1  50 

Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  Blaisdell .  1  50 

Childhood  of  the  World,  Clodd .  1  50 

Conduct  of  Life,  Emerson,  2  volumes .  7  00 

Essay  on  Man,  Pope,  Nos.  83,  84,  from  English  Classics..  1  25 

First  Presidential  Message  of  Theodore  Roosevelt .  1  40 

Our  Little  Neighbors,  No.  8,  from  the  Companion  Library.  1  25 

Selections  from  Chapters  on  Animals,  Hammerton .  3  50 

Selections  from  Discourses  on  Art,”  Reynolds .  1  50 

Selections  from  Character,”  Smiles .  3  50 

Self-Help,  Smiles,  3  volumes .  10  50 

Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers,  Burroughs .  2  00 

Sketch  Book,  Washington  Irving,  3  volumes .  10  50 
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Library  .  |1  25 

Library  .  1  25 

Stories  of  Purpose,  No.  1,  froui  the  Companion  Library..  1  50 

Stories  of  Success,  No.  18,  from  the  Companion  Library.  1  50 

Talks  with  Athenian  Youths,  Plato .  2  50 

Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life,  Plato .  2  50 

The  Story  of  the  Living  Machine,  H.  W.  Conn .  3  50 

The  Story  of  the  Solar  System,  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.  K.  S .  3  50 

The  Stoi*}'  of  the  Stars,  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.  R.  S .  3  50 

The  Strenuous  Life,  Theodore  Roosevelt .  3  50 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  E.  Thompson  Seton. .....  3  00 


Albers,  William 

List  of  Pupils. 

MALES. 

Fogel,  Bernhardt 

Alpersten,  Morris 

Freudenreich,  Rudolph 

Baker,  Walter  E. 

Frickenhaus,  Carl 

Beetz,  Charles 

Fuhrmeister,  William  T. 

Bennett,  Walter  J. 

Furmann,  Louis  J. 

Bergin,  Martin 

Garlichs,  Herman 

Blumenthal,  Leon  J. 

Glasmann,  Ashley 

Bonner,  Daniel 

Grantzow,  Andrew 

Bragalto,  Michael 

Gold,  Louis 

Brandt,  William 

Burrows,  Oscar  H. 

Hagerman,  Axel 

Hanchette,  Boyd  K. 

Carmody,  George  W. 

Hawxhurst,  George 

Cauley,  Michael 

Hayes,  James 

Ceppo,  Silvio 

Helwig,  Raymond  J. 

Chambers,  William 

Holmes,  J.  Immanuel 

Cohen,  Isador 

Johnson,  Thomas 

Crandall,  Charles  F. 

Johnson,  Thomas 

Dean,  John  J. 

Kearney,  Edgar 

Di  Blasio,  Angelo 

Kelly,  Francis 

Diez,  Julio 

Kelly,  Harry  E. 

Dore,  Alfred 

Kemp,  John 

Doyle,  James 

Kessler,  William  E. 

Etwaneg,  Moses 

Kirby,  Joseph 

Fleckenstein,  Henry 

Klein,  Harry 
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Knight,  J.  W.  Harvey 
Kostowski,  Walter 
Krakower,  Jacob 
Krey,  Henry 
Kunz,  Charles  William 
Lindner,  William 
Mack,  Edward  J. 
Marchman,  Edward 
^IcConvell,  Charles 
McCormack,  John 
Mclntyer,  Patrick 
McPartland,  Walter 
Meinert,  Charles  A. 
Monohan,  Charles 
Moore,  William 
Murphy,  Joseph 
Nabenhaiier,  Albert  A. 
Neder,  George 
Nelson,  Ralph 
Newton,  John  G.  N. 
Nolan,  William 
Novack,  Joseph 
O’Mala,  James  J. 


Pirnie,  Alexander 
Phillips,  Harry 
Pursell,  Marcus 
Reichhard,  Joseph 
Richardson,  C.  Edwin 
Richardt,  John 
Robinson,  Joseph 
Rosenman,  Samuel 
Russo,  George 
Schwartz,  Cyrus 
Shearon,  John 
Stone,  George 
Tagland,  George 
Thompson,  Albert  T.  F. 
Tim,  Irving 
Tobi,  Moses  P. 

Tobin,  William 
Trolla,  Antonio 
Tuckhorn,  Walter 
Williams,  Harry 
Winsmore,  John 
Winter,  George 
Wright,  Robert 


Albrecht,  Lillie  F. 
Arnowitz,  Annie 
Barthold,  Elsie 
Barton,  Antoinette 
Bordo,  Julia 


FEMALES. 

Britton,  Doretta 
Busse,  Josephine 
Butler,  E.  Loretta 
Cartanzo,  Catherine 
Clark,  Catherine 
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Clegg,  Catherine 
Cohen,  Catherine 
Costello,  Nellie 
Coyle,  Catherine 
Crampton,  Clara 
Cronin,  Mary 
Decker,  Mabelle 
Dingley,  Harriet 
Dyer,  Theresa 
Evans,  M.  Ellen 
Ewersmann,  Leonora  C. 
Fein,  Sadie 
Flynn,  Elizabeth 
Geercke,  Henrietta 
Gordon,  Gertrude 
Groves,  Florence  M. 
Haddock,  Loretta 
Hardy,  Edith 
Harold,  May 
Heckel,  Barbara 
Heil,  Emily  T. 

Hogan,  Margaret  R. 
Holden,  Margaret  D. 
Horan,  Elizabeth 
Huppert,  Minnie 
Infeld,  Sadie 
James,  Ethel  G. 
Johnson,  Ida 
Johnson,  Martha 
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Klein,  Lena 
Knapp,  Sarah  E. 

Kurz,  Louisa 
Leonard,  Mary  M. 

Maher,  Annie 
Maier,  Annie 
Masker,  Lily  I. 

Mattson,  Thyra 
Mayer,  Augusta 
McBride,  Abby 
Monohan,  Annie 
Moran,  Mary 
Myers,  Catherine 
O’Shaughnessy,  Catherine 
Payne,  Elizabeth 
Phalen,  Elizabeth 
Pike,  M.  Belle 
Pimple,  Annie 
Probst,  Margaret 
Schoellner,  Mary 
Schipp,  Carrie 
Schwartz,  Esther 
Scott,  Violet 
Seitzt,  Francesca 
Steinburg,  Sarah 
Vandermace,  Katie  May 
Vanderbilt,  Aml)er 
Von  Bebern,  Catherine 
Vogt,  Lena  D. 
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Vopat,  Rose 
Wagerman,  Elizabeth 
Warren,  Margaret 
Weiss,  C.  Gladys 
Whittaker,  Sarah 


Williams,  Jane 
Williams,  Lucy 
Wintringham,  Ruth 
Wollert,  Anna 
Woods,  Theresa 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
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Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  14. 


January  14,  1904. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga 

Salt  Springs. 


Superintendent's  Office, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  i,  1904. 
To  the  Hon.  Samuel  Frederick  Nixon,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature 
my  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
for  the  year  1903,  exhibiting  the  inspection  of  salt,  the  condition  of 
the  works  and  the  various  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  the  State  works. 

HOYT  H.  FREEMAN, 
Superintendent  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 
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REPORT, 


INSPECTION  OF  SALT. 


The  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected  on  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs 
Reservation  in  and  near  the  city  of  Syracuse  during  the  year  1903 
is  1,933,22441  bushels  of  56  pounds  each. 

Of  this  quantity,  95..8oo||-  bushels  have  been  produced  in  the  fine 
salt  works  by  artificial  heat  and  i, 837,423 |-J-  bushels  in  the  coarse 
salt  works  by  solar  evaporation. 

The  inspection  in  the  several  districts  into  which  the  reservation 
has  been  partitioned  has  been  as  follows : 

Syracuse — District  No.  1. 


Bushels. 


Fine  salt .  95,8ooff 

Solar  salt .  262,44011 


Total 


358,241 


2  5. 
5  6 


Liverpool — District  No.  2. 

Solar  salt .  808,832  4f 

Geddes — District  No.  3. 

Solar  salt .  766,1 50 


The  moneys  collected  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  year  were 


as  follows: 

Rent  of  office .  $60  00 

Duties  on  1,933,22411  bushels  of  salt .  19,332  22 


$19,392  22 


Total 


6 


[Assembly 


Agreeably  to  chapter  27,  section  12,  of  the  Laws  of  1898,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  items  of  receipts : 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  of  salt .  $19,332  22 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1903 .  4423  91 

Cash  derived  from  rent  of  office .  60  00 

Total  .  $23,816  13 

Which  has  been  deposited  in  the  State  Bank  of  Syra- 

I 

cuse  to  the  credit  of  the  superintendent,  said  bank 
having  been  designated  by  the  Comptroller  as  the 
place  of  deposit  for  moneys  from  the  above  source. 
Disbursements  have  been  as  follows : 

For  salaries  .  $6,765  74 

For  repairing  structures,  machinery,  labor  and  material  1 3,954  21 

Total .  $20,719  95 

v. 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1904 .  $3,096  18 

Total  expenditures  .  20,719  95 

$23,816 13 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  by  districts : 

Syracuse — First  District. 

Salaries .  $3,140  74 

Coal .  4,552  10 

Engineers .  i,755  60 

Labor  and  teaming .  3,895  15 

Hardware  and  oil .  499  63 

^Machinery  and  repairs .  810  16 

Lumber .  102  30 

^Miscellaneous .  746  39 

$15,502  07 


Total 


No  14.] 
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Salina — Second  District. 

Salaries .  $1,085  00 

Labor  and  teaming .  666  00 

Aliscellaneons .  3  50 

Total  . ; .  $1,754  5o 


Liverpool — Third  District. 

Salaries .  $1,100  00 

^liscellaneous . 2  40 

Total  .  $1,102  40 


Geddcs — Fourth  District. 

Salaries .  $1,440  00 

Labor  and  teaming . 915  98 

Aliscellaneons .  5  00 

Total  .  $2,360  98 

>  RECAPITULATION. 

Total  amount  of  receipts .  $23,816  13 

Total  amount  of  expenditures .  20,719  95 

Receipts  over  expenditures .  $3,096  18 

Salt  inspected  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs : 

Bushels. 

Syracuse  district  .  358,241  ff 

Liverpool  district  .  808,832 

Geddes  district . .  766,1501! 

1,933,224 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT.  . 

The  past  season  has  not  been  profitable  to  those  manufacturing 
salt. 

The  salt  inspected  and  marketed  during  the  year  has  been  a  trifle 
more  than  the  preceding  year,  but  prices  have  ruled  low. 

EXPENSES. 

The  price  paid  for  coal  during  past  year  was  50  cents  per  ton 
more  than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  which  made  our  expenses  for 
that  commodity  $1,479.23  more  than  in  year  1902,  while  the  salaries 
paid  were  $3,056.35  less  than  in  3"ear  1902.  With  the  money  and 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  duty  of  salt  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  I  will  be  able  to  meet  all  expenses  that  may 
accrue  during  this  year. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  structures,  machinery  and  other  property  under  my  charge 
on  the  reservation  are  in  fair  condition  with  the  exception  of  the 
waterwheel  and  pump  at  the  Geddes  pumphouse,  which  will  have 
to  be  replaced  with  new  ones  in  the  near  future. 

I  estimate  the  improvement  suggested  would  cost  the  sum  of 
$1,000. 

Respectfully  yours, 

HOYT  H.  FREEMAN, 
Superintendent  Onondaga  Salt  Springs. 


Yearly  Recapitulation — District  No.. 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  15. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 


January  14,  1904. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

WYOMING  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTE. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1903. 

To  the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Higgins,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
President  of  the  Senate: 

Sir. — By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wyoming 
Benevolent  Institute,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1903. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  with  great  respect, 

EDWIN  P.  SEARS, 

Secretary. 
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Officers  of  the  Wyoming  Benevolent  Institute. 


T  rustees. 

OGDEN  P.  LETCH  WORTH . President 

HENRY  R.  HOWLAND . Treasurer 

EDWIN  P.  SEARS . Secretary 

ISABEL  HOWLAND,  HENRY  A.  PIERCE. 

Superintendent. 

WILLIAM  PRYOR  LETCHWORTH. ....  .Portage  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 

Librarians. 

Miss  A.  E.  McCLOUD.  Miss  ETTIE  KANE. 
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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  compliance  with  chapter  479,  section  5,  of  the  Laws  of  1870, 
the  undersigned  trustees  of  the  Wyoming  Benevolent  Institute  re¬ 
spectfully  report  on  the  ailairs  and  management  of  the  Institute 
and  submit  a  statement  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  corporation 
in  their  charge  and  under  their  control,  with  the  items  of  receipts 
and  disbursements,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903.  • 

The  twelve  acres  of  land  on  lot  No.  90  of  the  Cottringer  Tract 
and  belonging  to  the  corporation  have  been  leased  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  past  year. 

The  property  of  the  Institute  known  as  Prospect  Home  Villa, 
which  was  a  gift  to  the  corporation  in  1900,  is  in  good  condition. 
The  land  belonging  to  this  valuable  property  contains  about  59  acres. 
This  includes  a  pleasant  woodland  tract  bordering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee  River,  good  meadow  and  pasture  land,  a  garden  lot 
containing  a  variety  of  small  fruit,  and  a  large  apple  orchard  of 
desirable  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  house  is  a  comfortable  structure  accommodating  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  persons,  and  is  supplied  with  clear  spring  water  from 
the  premises.  The  situation  is  elevated  and  free  from  all  malarial 
influences,  being  from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  water  of  the  Genesee 
River,  which  flows  past  it.  The  views  from  the  building  are  com¬ 
manding,  taking  in  wide  stretches  of  the  far-famed  Genesee  Valley. 
The  property  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Genesee  Falls,  Wyoming 
county  (Portage  P.  O.,  N.  Y.),  and  lies  between  the  Middle  and 
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Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee  and  is  surrounded  by  scenery  of  great 
natural  beauty.  It  is  readily  accessible  from  the  Erie  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railways,  which  intersect  at  Portage.  Considering  the  un¬ 
usual  advantages  the  place  possesses  for  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  corporation,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  value. 

In  consequence  of  serious  obstacles  arising  in  the  way  of  receiving 
children  at  Prospect  Home  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  con¬ 
fined  during  the  past  year  to  extending  the  use  of  the  free  circulat¬ 
ing  library  at  Glen  Iris  and  its  branch  at  Portageville.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  volumes  previously  reported  the  list  of  periodicals 
has  been  increased.  The  benefits  of  the  library  appear  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  community  having  access  to  it. 

A  fund  amounting  to  $45.77  is  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Castile, 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  purchase  tools  for  use  in  industrial 
training  when  required. 

The  property  of  the  Institute,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Hon.  Wm.  Pryor  Letchworth,  superintendent,  is  in  good  condition. 

The  balance  of  cash  on  hand  October  i,  1902,  was  $1,117.93.  The 
amount  of  cash  received  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903, 
was  $101.20.  The  amount  disbursed  was  $87.90.  The  balance  re¬ 
maining  on  hand  September  30,  1903,  was  $1,131.23.  The  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report,  which  is  appended  hereto  and  constitutes  a  part  of  this 
report  shows  the  details  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  institution. 

OGDEN  P.  LETCHWORTH, 
HENRY  R.  HOWLAND, 
HENRY  A.  PIERCE, 

ISABEL  HOWLAND, 

EDWIN  P.  SEARS, 

T  rustees. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1903. 


Treasurer’s  Report. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Wyoming  Benevolent  Institute  for 


the  year  ending  September  30,  1903 : 

Receipts. 

1902. 

Oct.  I.  Balance  on  hand  per  last  report .  $1,117  93 

1903. 

Jan.  I.  Interest  credited  by  Buffalo  Savings  Bank. .  I5  47 

July  I.  Interest  credited  by  Buffalo  Savings  Bank.  .  I5  75 

Sept.  23.  Received  for  rent  of  land  connected  with 

Prospect  Home .  3P  00 

Received  for  rent  of  land  on  Lot  No.  90. .  15  00 

26.  Donation  from  William  P.  Letchworth  for 

general  purposes  of  the  Institute .  25  OO' 


$1.219 13. 

Disbursements. 

1902. 

Nov.  II.  Marine  Bank  for  rent  of  safe. ...  $5  00 

22.  H.  H.  Sampson,  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  .  20  40 

1903. 

June  5.  Miss  Ettie  Kane,  for  services  as 

librarian  in  1902 .  12  50 
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Sept.  17.  Miss  Ettie  Kane,  librarian  to  Sep¬ 


tember  30,  1903 .  $25  00 

Miss  A.  E.  McCloud,  librarian  to 

September  30,  1903 .  25  00 

-  $87  90 

Sept.  30.  Balance  on  hand .  $1,131  23 


HENRY  R.  HOWLAND, 

T  reasnrer. 

We,  the  undersigned,  trustees  of  the  Wyoming  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tute,  certify  that  we  have  examined  and  compared  the  vouchers  for 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  shown  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  and 
found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

OGDEN  P.  LETCHWORTH, 
HENRY  A.  PIERCE, 

ISABEL  HOWLAND, 

EDWIN  P.  SEARS, 

T  rustees. 

Dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1903. 
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Board  of  Managers  of  tlie  Thomas  Asylum  for 
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To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen. — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas 
Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute.  Indian  Children  at  Iroquois, 
N.  Y.,  I  liave  the  honor  to  forward  their  report  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1903,  with  its  accompanying  papers. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  R.  HOMXAND, 


President. 
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REPORT. 


\ 


To  the  Legislature: 

As  required  by  the  statute,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children  beg 
leave  to  present  their  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1903. 

There  were  145  children  in  the  institution  on  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1902,  since  which  time  19  boys  and  11  girls  have  either  been 
placed  in  families  or  returned  to  parents  or  guardians  and  thus 
discharged  from  the  institution,  and  37  children  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  institution,  so  that  there  are  at  present  59  boys 
and  93  girls  under  our  care,  making  a  total  population  of  152 
children  at  the  present  date.  i 

We  are  very  glad  to  report  that  no  deaths  have  occurred  during 
the  year.  The  report  of  the  attending  physician  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  excellent  health  of  the  children  in  general,  the 
result  of  good  sanitary  conditions,  abundance  of  outdoor  work 
and  exercise,  suitable  diet  and  proper  clothing.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  allowance  for  clothing 
and  provisions  is,  in  our  judgment,  hardly  sufticient,  as  it -does 
not  enable  us  to  provide  all  the  clothing  that  is  really  needed,  nor 
are  we  able  to  }jrovide  a  dietiirv  Avhich,  in  our  judgment,  is  sufii- 
ciently  generous. 

The  rej  ort  of  school  work  for  the  vear  is  in  the  main  verv 

•-  */ 

satisfactory,  but  we  greatly  need  an  industrial  school  building, 
for  which  we  have  asked  an  ajqiropriation  for  several  years.  We 
deem  it  of  tlie  utmost  importance  that  these  boys  should  be 
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trained  in  trade  work  and  the  girls  in  domestic  science  more 
largely  that  it  is  possible  to  do  at  the  present  time.  As  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  materially  during  the  year,  the  school  build- 
ing  is  eyen  more  oyercrowded  than  at  the  date  of  our  last  report, 
and  the  changes  then  suggested  in  location  of  toilet  rooms  and  in 
the  addition  of  another  classroom  are  much  needed. 

The  superintendent  asks  permission  to  purchase  or  lease  40  or 
50  acres  of  laud  in  addition  to  that  which  we  now  haye,  inasmuch 
as  the  farm  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  present  demands  of 
the  institution.  We  belieye  that  this  ])urchase  would  be  desirable. 
The  superintendent  also  asks  for  the  employment  of  a  gardener, 
by  which  he  means,  as  he  states,  a  i)erson  thoroughly  competent 
to  giye  instruction  in  gardening  and  farming  and  in  the  care  of 
dairy  jiroducts.  This  is  of  esjiecial  importance  in  connection  with 
these  Indian  children,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  will  be¬ 
come  farmers  and  the  girls  will  become  farmers’  wives.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  to  your  consideration. 

c 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and  to  the  friends  of 
this  institution  to  see  the  positiv’e  evidences  of  good  results  from 
its  training,  to  which  the  superintendent  calls  attention  in  his 
re])ort  and  of  which  he  giv'es  the  details.  The  object  of  this  train¬ 
ing  has  been  to  teach  these  Indian  children  a  self-reliance  based 
uj  oii  a  knowledge  of  the  better  ways  of  civilization  and  their 
own  fitness  therefor;  that  thev’  may  rigiitlv’  v'alue  moral  rectitude 
and  pro])er  obedience  to  the  laws  of  jihysical  health  and  of  cleanly 
liv  ing;  that  they  may  learn  how'  to  think  and  how'  to  use  their 
hands,  and  how  they  may  best  become  self-hel])ful  men  and  w'omen 
— heli)ful  not  only  to  themselv'es  but  to  those  of  their  own  race 
who  may  not  have  had  the  same  advantages,  but  who  feel  their 
good  inlluence  and  are  led  to  jiroflt  thereby. 
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The  superintendent’s  report,  which  is  marked  Appendix  A,  is 
respectfully  submitted ;  also  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Keyes,  marked  Appendix  B,  and  the  report  of  the 
attending  physician.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lake,  marked  Appendix  C,  while 
Appendix  D  gives  the  names  and  nationalities  of  the  children, 
showing  the  reservation  from  whicli  each  is  received,  and  Appendix 
E  gives  a  statement  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
institution. 

HENRY  R.  HOWLAND, 

President. 

SAMUEL  G.  KEYES, 

LILLA  C.  WHEELER 
NEWTON  A.  CHAFFEE, 
JOHN  SCHOEPFLIN, 

JOHN  C.  WILBER, 

WILLIAM  S.  LAWTON, 
WALLACE  JEMISON, 

JOHN  JAMISON, 

ALFRED  JIMESON. 


/ 


Appendix  A. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and 
Destitute  Indian  Children: 

I  present  you  herewith  for  your  consideration  and  transmittal 
to  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  law,  my  annual  report  a» 
superintendent  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

The  prediction  that  was  made  to  you  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort 
that  the  low  per  capita  cost  of  last  year  could  not  successfully 
be  maintained  for  the  present  year  has  proven  to  be  a  fact,  and 
there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  present  cost  high;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  low,  too  low  to  permit  of  the  carrying  out  success¬ 
fully  all  of  the  objects  and  aims  for  which  the  institution  was 
founded  and  incorporated. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  a  more  liberal  policy  should 

be  pursued  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  institution; 

that  its  sco])e  of  education  and  training  should  be  broadened  so 

as  to  embrace  the  important  trades —  those  trades  that  are  most 

commonh'  employed  in  the  country  such  as  carpentry,  painting 

and  masonr3^  Education  along  these  lines  is  no  longer  experi- 

\ 

mental.  Its  advantages  and  benefits  are  conceded  by  all  who 
have  given  it  careful  and  thoughtful  attention.  We  are  now 
giving  instruction  in  a  small  way  in  these  important  branches, 
but  we  can  not  successfully  prosecute  the  work  unless  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  be  provided.  An  industrial  building  is  the  first 
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requirement,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  its  necessity  and  importance. 

Permit  me  to  sav  in  this  connection  that  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  name  of  the  institution  should  be  changed  from 
the  “  Thomas  Asylum  ’’  to  the  Thomas  Indian  School.”  The 
educational  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  predominating  one, 
and  it  should  be  given  a  name  in  keeping  with -its  work. 

Greater  attention  and  more  intelligent  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  agriculture.  This  is  an  important  vocation, 
and  the  peo})le  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  calling  as  that  or  any  other 
trade  or  profession  if  it  be  made  profitable.  There  should  be  in 
the  employ  of  the  institution  a  person  thoroughly  competent  to 
give' instruction  in  gardening  and  farming  and  the  care  of  dairy 
products.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  pupils  simply  be  employed 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  at  the  ordinary  routine  work,  but 
they  need  to  be  given  instruction  as  to  the  kind  of  vegetables 
to  plant  on  certain  kinds  of  soil,  its  proper  cultivation  and  till¬ 
age,  the  sort  of  crops  that  would  be  most  productive,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  needed  and  the  time  for  planting,  etc.  They  also 
should  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  milk  and  its  manufacture  into 
the  various  products,  especially  that  of  butter;  the  care  of  the 
stock,  the  ventilation  of  the  barns,  the  kind  and  A’ariety  of  feed 
to  increase  the  flow  of  milk;  in  fact,  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  questions  that  must  be  understood  by  a  successful  farmer. 
This  is  really  an  important  industry  and  the  most  natural  one 
for  these  Indian  boys,  as  more  of  them  will  follow  it  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  than  any  other  trade  or  calling. 

The  work  in  the  school  has  been  along  the  same  lines  that 
have  been  followed  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  the  same 
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course  of  study  pursued.  The  graduating  class  was  not  large 
but  the  exercises  were  exceedingly  interesting  nevertheless,  and 
the  address  given  bv  the  Hon.  Carev  D.  Davev  was  instructive 
and  most  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  large  number  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  the  reservation  and  surrounding  towns  w^as  an 
earnest  of  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  institution  and  its 
pupils. 

The  large  girls  are  employed  about  the  institution — in  the 
laundry,  kitchen  and  bakery.  They  are  taught  how  to  do  ordi¬ 
nary  household  work;  and  each  girl  after  she  reaches  a  certain 
age  is  taught  how  and  i^equired  to  do  her  individual  laundry  work 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  not  by  the  use  of  machinery.  The  girls 
are  also  employed  in  the  sewing-room  and  given  instruction  in 
plain  sewing,  mending  and  darning,  there  being  two  classes  each 
day  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  and  the  older  girls,  so  far  as  it  is 
profitable  or  practicable,  are  taught  how  and  required  to  make 
their  own  clothes,  particularly  those  for  every-day  wear.  The 
boys  have  assisted  in  the  general  work  of  the  farm  and  in  the 
garden,  the  planting,  cultivating  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops, 
the  care  of  the  stock,  and  have  worked  with  the  carpenter  and 
painter  in  making  the  ordinary  repairs. 

The  farm  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  institution.  It  produced 
fully  one-half  of  all  of  the  food  supplies  consumed  the  past  year. 
This  supply,  however,  could  be  largely  increased  and  its  variety 
varied  by  the  employment  of  a  vegetable  gardener.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  gardener,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  increase  the 
expense  of  the  institution,  but  on  the  contrar^^,  it  would  effect  a 
saving,  for  the  extra  amount  of  provisions  produced  would  more 
than  cover  his  salary,  and  besides  the  boys  would  have  the  benefit 
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of  the  instruction  in  this  line  of  work  that  would  be  of  great  value 
to  them. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last 
year  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  from  40  to  50  acres  of  land. 
The  farm  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
institution,  and  provision  must  soon  be  made  for  additional 
acreage. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  feel  that  the  year  just  past  has  been  most 
successful;  that  the  influence  of  the  institution  has  been  uplift¬ 
ing;  that  those  children  who  have  gone  out  during  the  year, 
whether  they  have  graduated  or  not,  are  better  fitted  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  and  better  prepared  to 
earn  a  livelihood  than  they  would  be  without  the  training  they 
have  received  here;  they  will,  in  fact,  make  better  citizens,  thus 
enriching  the  State  by  adding  to  its  wage-earning  capacity. 

The  remark  is  sometimes  made  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  attempt  the  education  of  these  boys  and  girls  or  to 
train  them  in  the  trades,  claiming  that  in  a  short  time  after 
they  leave  the  institution  they  drift  back  to  the  reservation  and 
soon  fall  back  into  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  grand¬ 
fathers  and  are  Indians  still. 

That  the  Indians  have  and  alwavs  will  have  characteristics 
peculiar  to  their  race  is  admitted  by  all,  and  we  do  not  claim  or 
pretend  to  change  those  characteristics.  The  elm  can  not  be 
cultivated  until  it  becomes  an  oak,  nor  the  oak  be  cultivated 
until  it  becomes  an  elm,  neither  can  an  Indian  be  trained  and 
educated  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  those  characteristics  that 
are  peculiar  to  his  race.  They  are  the  characteristic's  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  as  an  Indian  and  it  would  be  folly  on  the  jiart  of 
any  one  to  try  to  change  them,  but  we  do  aim  to  improve  his  con- 
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dition  by  giving  him  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  life,  and 
we  have  demonstrated  thoroughly  that  education  and  Christian 
training  will  do  this;  that  it  makes  of  them  respectable  men  and 
women ;  that  it  inspires  them  with  greater  ambition  and  loftier 
purposes;  that  it  increases  their  usefulness,  and  that  it  makes 
of  them  better  citizens  and  neighbors.  We  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  children  who  have  gone  out  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  during  the  past  eight  years  live  better  and  cleaner  lives; 
that  their  influence  has  been  elevating  and  broadening;  that 
they  certainly  are  more  self-helpful  and  more  self-reliant  than 
those  who  have  received  no  education.  Vs  e  have  convincing 
proof  of  this  in  the  reports  that  we  are  constantly  receiving. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  followed  the  plan  of  placing 
some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  families  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  boys  have  usually  been  employed  on  farms  and 
the  girls  as  domestics,  and  almost  invariably  from  the  people 
with  whom  these  children  have  been  placed  we  receive  compli¬ 
mentary  reports,  l^ermit  me  to  (luote  from  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Smallwood,  for  whom  one  of  the  boys  worked  the 
past  vacation: 

‘‘The  bov  fits  into  affairs  here  admirably;  he  is  interested  in 
everything  and  everybody.  You  could  not  have  sent  us  a  nicer 
or  better  boy.  He  is  handling  a  yoke  of  steers  and  breaking 
them  himself,  and  wants  to  show  them  at  the  county  fair.  How 
long  can  you  let  him  stay?  I  am  willing  to  pay  him  |14  per 
month  until  November.’^ 

Mr.  Smallwood  also  stated  in  a  personal  interview: 

We  never  had  a  better  boy  of  any  nationality  in  our  emi)loy. 
He  shows  that  he  has  had  excellent  training;  he  is  a  (‘redit  to 
you  and  the  institution.’^ 

Also  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Buell,  in 
whose  hoim*  om*  of  tin*  girls  has  b(*en  em])loyed  for  two  or  three 
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vacation  periods  and  is  now  and  has  been  since  she  graduated 
last  June: 

She  has  been  a  good  and  faithful  girl,  and  while  dis¬ 
appointed  that  she  was  not  going  away  to  school  with  the  other 
girls,  has  now  settled  down  contentedly.  She  has  done  her 
share  of  the  work  with  a  patient  and  loving  spirit.  And  we  all 
grow  more  and  more  attached  to  her  and  want  to  keep  her. 
What  a  good  and  far-reaching  work  you  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  are 
accomplishing  in  the  world !’’ 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  institution  have 
found  employment  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
different  cities,  many  more  are  employed  on  farms,  and  with 
hardly  an  exception  they  have  i^roven  to  be  efficient  and  most 
satisfactory  employees.  Some  have  been  transferred  to  other 
institutions  such  as  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  we  have  pleasing  and 
encouraging  reports  from  these.  Mr.  Turner,  the  chaplain  at 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  stated  while  here 
that  they  were  especially  pleased  with  the  two  boys  whom  we 
transferred  to  them  last  year;  that  they  were  doing  good  work, 
and  that  they  show  that  they  had  received  most  excellent  train¬ 
ing  while  here.  Several  of  our  graduates  desiring  to  pursue 
their  studies  further  have  entered  other  schools,  some  at  Fre- 
donia,  some  at  Lima,  some  at  Gowanda  and  one  at  Geneseo,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  they  are  not  disappointing  us  in  the 
least,  but  are  taking  hold  of  their  studies  with  a  zeal  and  deter¬ 
mination  that  would  be  creditable  to  anv  child. 

%■ 

Permit  me  to  mention  the  case  of  one  boy  who  after  he  left 
here  graduated  from  Chamberlain  Institute,  then  worked  on  a 
farm  during  the  summer  to  get  some  money  with  which  to  buy 

f 

clothing,  then  attended  school  a  year  at  Fredonia,  working  for 
part  of  his  board  while  there,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  Brooks 
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Locomotive  Works.  He  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
been  promoted  and  had  been  given  an  increase  in  his  wages.  He 
is  scrimping  and  saving  on  every  corner  and  laying  by  every 
cent  that  he  can  get  so  that  he  may  enter  college  next  year. 

The  girls  who  have  married  and  settled  down  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  are  making  for  themselves  clean,  respectable  homes,  and  are 
bringing  into  use  the  training  and  instruction  received  while 
here.  Their  houses  are  neat,  tidy  and  orderly,  and  their  home 
life  in  every  Avay  is  respectable.  The  older  they  grow  the  more 
forcibly  the}"  appreciate  the  education  they  have  received. 

The  institution  has  certainly  been  productive  of  much  good. 
The  results  that  have  been  accomplished  and  are  being  accom¬ 
plished  every  year  are  not  easy  to  estimate.  Its  influence  has 
extended  to  every  reservation  of  the  State,  and  it  is  a  strong 
factor  in  the  education,  development  and  advancement  of  the 
Indians  of  the  State  and  in  their  preparation  for  citizenship. 

IVe  have  been  constantly  reminded  during  the  year  of  the 

* 

increased  interest  that  the  ])ublic  is  taking  in  the  institution  by 
frequent  visits  of  prominent  people  from  almost  every  section 
of  the  State  and  of  many  other  States.  Many  of  them  have 
shown  their  genuine  interest  by  generous  contributions  of 
money,  magazines,  papers  and  of  other  articles  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  edification  of  the  jnipils.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to 
tnake  special  mention  of  each  favor,  but  I  assure  you  of  our 
hearty  appreciation  of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  to  them  our  most  hearty 
thanks,  and  I  trust  that  their  interest  will  continue  and  that  the 
management  will  always  be  such  as  to  merit  approval. 
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The  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  the  Ini- 
provements  that  have  been  made  and  the  larger  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  which  the  institution  has  been  advanced  is  due  to  the 
combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  official  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  its 
counsel  and  advice;  to  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities 
for  his  fair  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  institution;  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  their  kind  courtesy,  wise  counsel  and 
loyal  support,  and  to  the  teachers  and  employees  for  their 
fidelity  and  cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  I.  LINCOLN, 

Superintendent. 


Iroquois,  N.  Y. 
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REPORT  OF  S.  G.  KEYES,  TREASURER. 

Receipts. 


Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1902 .  |286  79 

Iteceived  from  Comjitroller .  26,000  00 

Keeieved  from  sale  of  old  materials .  6  75 


126,293  54 

Disbursements. 


Salaries  of  ofticers  and  employes.  . .  .  f 12, 999  90 


Exiiense  of  managers .  332  33 

I’rovisions .  3,233  55 

ilonseliold  stores .  928  11 

Clothing .  1,230  40 

Fuel  and  light .  3,754  34 

Hospital  and  medical  supplies .  73  98 

Shop,  farm  and  garden .  1,888  86 

Ordinary  repairs .  153  01 

Transfer  of  inmates .  42  62 

Miscellaneous .  1,104  08 

Kemittance  to  State  Treasurer .  6  75 


25,747  93 


$545  61 


Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1903 
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Statistical  Report. 

Statement  of  Attendance  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September 

30,  1903. 

Number  of  pupils  in  this  institution  October  1,  1902.  . .  14.5 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  .  37 

Number  of  pupils  discharged  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  30 

Number  of  pupils  died  during  the  last  fiscal  year . 

Number  of  pupils  in  this  institution  October  1,  1903..  .  152 

Average  population  for  the  last  fiscal  ^^ear  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1903 .  145,745 


Expenditures  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1903. 


Salaries  and  wages  of  officers,  employes,  etc .  |12,999  90 

Expense  of  managers .  332  33 

Cost  of  provisions .  3,233  55 

Total  cost  of  maintenance .  25,741  18 

Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance .  176  61 


Appendix  C. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  1113'  report  as  attending  physician 
for  the  year  ending  September  .30,  1903. 

The  following  named  diseases  have  been  under  treatment 
during  the  jear: 

Abcess  .  3 

Amenorrhoea .  1 

Bronchitis,  acute .  T 

Burn  .  1 

Chicken-pox .  2 

Chlorosis  . . . ’ .  2 

Conjunctivitis .  0 

Contusion  .  0 

Dyspepsia,  acute  .  3 

Eczema .  ^ 

Herpes .  - 

Inllammation  middle  ear .  1 

Influenza . ^ 

Iv3^  poisoning . ^ 

Kidneys,  conjestion  of .  ^ 

Lichen .  " 

Mumps . 

I’neumonia  .  ^ 
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Rheumatism .  1 

Scabies . 11 

SvuoYitis . 1 


Tuberculosis  of  lungs 
Tuberculosis  of  glands 


Tuberculosis  of  bone .  1 

Tuberculosis  of  joints .  2 

Wound  . 1 

Dislocation,  elbow .  1 


No  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  decrease  of  tuber¬ 
cular  affections  among  the  children.  Without  doubt  this  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  to  the  increased  air-space  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  new  dormitories. 

We  can  not  divest  ourselves,  however,  of  the  constant  fear  of 
infection  which  follows  the  reception  of  a  case  of  consumption 
in  the  hospital.  Here  we  have  only  two  rooms  in  which  patients 
can  be  kept — one  for  each  sex.  When  consumptives  are  re¬ 
ceived  they  must  be  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms,  remaining 
in  close  contact  with  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases.  The 
danger  from  communication  of  the  disease  thus  becomes  promi¬ 
nent.  This  danger  wmuld  be  averted  during  a  part  of  the  year 
by  the  use  of  tents. 

This  would  also  give  these  patients  closer  contact  with  the 
open  air,  a  most  desirable  factor  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection. 

Permit  me  again  to  advise  that  measures  be  inaugurated,  if 
possible,  for  the  transfer  of  our  incipient  cases  of  consumption 
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to  the  State  Sanitarium  for  Consumptives  as  soon  as  that  in> 

stitution  is  prepared  to  receive  them. 

) 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  D.  LAKE, 
Attendhiff  Physician. 

Gowanua,  N.  Y.,  Septcinher  80,  1903. 


A  PPENDIX  D. 


CATALOG  OF  CHILDREN,  WITH  THEIR  NATIONALITY  AND 
THE  RESERVATION  FROM  WHICH  EACH  CAME. 

ALLEGANY  RESERVATION. 

MAIiES. 

Nationality. 

Bliiskj,  Wilcus .  Seneca. 

Cooper,  Lawrence .  Seneca. 

Gordon,  Bertie .  Seneca. 

Halftown,  Ora .  Seneca. 

Jimerson,  Percy .  Seneca. 

Titus,  Hector .  Seneca. 

Titus,  Sylvester .  Seneca. 

FEMALES. 

Crouse,  Rhoda .  Seneca. 

Gordon,  Olive .  Seneca. 

Jimerson,  Gertrude .  Seneca. 

elimerson,  Margaret .  Seneca. 

Jimerson,  Goldie .  Seneca. 

CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATION. 

MALES. 

Bullus,  Lafayette .  Seneca. 

Bishop,  Willie .  Cayuga. 

Bishop,  Harold .  Cayuga. 

Coats,  Malcolm .  Oneida. 
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Nationality. 

Clark,  Adrian .  Seneca. 

Gordon  Wesley .  Seneca. 

c/ 

Jimerson,  James .  Seneca. 

Jackson,  Fillo .  Munsee. 

Jimerson,  Arthur . Mohawk. 

Johnnyjohn,  Cleveland .  Seneca. 

Johnnyjohn,  Mitchell .  Seneca. 

Jacobs,  Wyman .  Cayuga. 

Johnson,  Arthur .  Seneca. 

Johnson,  Harvey .  Seneca. 

Johnson,  Richard  Lay .  Seneca. 

Jimerson,  Franklin . Cayuga. 

Jackson,  Lindsay .  Cayuga. 

Kennedy,  Raymond .  Seneca. 

Lay,  Rutherford .  Seneca. 

Lay,  Albert .  Seneca. 

Lay,  Carl .  Seneca. 

Pierce,  Sherman .  Seneca. 

Twoguns,  Gurney .  Seneca. 

Twoguns,  Harrison .  Seneca. 

Tallchief,  Frank .  Seneca. 

Tallchief,  Archibald .  Seneca. 

Tliomjison,  Raymond .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Frederick .  Seneca. 

Tliomj)Son,  Robert .  Seneca. 

Wilson,  George .  Seneca. 

Mhirrior,  Frederick . Cayuga. 

FEMALES. 

Button,  Bessie .  Seneca. 

Button,  Florence . Seneca. 
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Nationality. 

lihiskv,  Tillie .  Seneca. 

Boyle,  Grace . • .  . .  Seneca. 

('lark,  Evangeline .  Seneca. 

Charles,  Lncv .  Seneca. 

Crouse,  Mamie .  Seneca. 

Darnell,  Rlioda . .  Seneca. 

Doxtator,  Elsie .  Seneca. 

Doxtator,  Alta .  Seneca. 

Doxtator,  Ella .  Seneca. 

f 

Ground,  Flossie .  Seneca. 

Green,  Louisa .  Seneca. 

Green,  Bertha .  Seneca. 

Halftown,  Libbie .  Seneca. 

Jackson,  Marjory .  Munsee. 

Johnnyjohn,  Betsy .  Seneca. 

Joe,  Eunice .  Seneca.  ’ 

.  Joe,  Nancy .  Seneca. 

Jimerson,  Grace . .  Cayuga. 

Jimerson,  Marjory .  Cayuga. 

Johnson,  Lizzie .  Seneca. 

King,  Rachael .  Seneca. 

Lay,  Theresa .  Seneca. 

Paul,  Virginia . Abnakis. 

Pierce,  Gertrude .  Seneca. 

Snow,  Alta .  Seneca. 

Snow,  Julia .  Seneca. 

Snow,  Effie .  Seneca. 

Snow,  Elizabeth .  Seneca. 

Snow,  Rose .  Seneca. 
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Nationality. 

Snow,  Hattie .  Seneca. 

Spring,  Emma. .  . .  Seneca. 

Spring,  Ruby .  Seneca. 

Tallcliief,  Louisa .  Seneca. 

Tallchief,  Jennie .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Geneva .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Florence .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Luc^’ .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Lorenza .  Seneca. 

Thompson,  Malphena .  Seneca. 

Waterman,  Lilah .  Seneca. 

Wilson,  Isabelle .  Seneca. 


ONONDAGA  RESERVATION. 


MALES. 

Hill;  Jason .  Onondaga. 

Hill,  Levi .  Oneida. 

Hill,  McCharthy .  Onondaga. 

Powlas,  Gilbert.. .  Onondaga. 

Waterman,  Chester .  Onondaga. 

FEMALES. 

Gj’pson,  Helen .  Onondaga. 

Gypson,  Jennie .  Onondaga. 

Gypson,  Lizzie . *. .  Onondaga. 

Hill,  Evelinda .  Onondaga. 

Hill,  Marv .  Oneida. 

Hill,  Laura .  Oneida. 

Hill,  Nora .  Oneida. 

Hill,  Maria .  Oneida. 

Hill,  Lovina .  Oneida. 

Hill,  Katie .  Onondaga. 
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Jacobs,  Agnes . 

Jacobs,  Susie . 

Jacobs,  Laura . 

Mirmlian,  Jennie  Lind 


ONEIDA  RESERVATION. 

MALES. 

Powlas,  Baptist . 

Powlas,  elohn . 

FEMALES. 

Doxtator,  Anna . 

Doxtator,  Emma . 

Doxtator,  Electa . 

Doxtator,  Lucy . 

Doxtator,  Ellen . 

Scanandoah,  Dinah . 


SHINNECOCK  RESERVATION. 


MALE^. 

Beeman,  Leroy . 

FEMALES. 

Beeman,  Lessie . 


TUSCARORA  RESERVATION. 

MALES. 

Anderson,  Robert . 

Sylvester,  David . 

Thompson,  Grover . 

Thompson,  Oliver . 

FEMALES. 

Anderson,  Madelia . 

Anderson,  Melissa . 

Chew,  Sarah . 


Nationality. 

Onondaga. 
Onondaga. 
Onondaga. 
St.  Regis. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Oneida. 

Shinnecock. 

Shinnecock. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 

Tuscarora. 
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Nationality. 

Chew,  Barbara .  Tuscarora. 

Garlow,  Ethel . '  Tuscarora. 

Garlow,  Winifred .  Tuscarora. 

Green,  Mary .  Tuscarora. 

Green,  Carrie .  Tuscarora. 

Henry,  Eva .  Tuscarora. 

Henry,  Esther . Tuscarora. 

Jack,  Augusta .  Tuscarora. 

Thompson,  Myrtle .  Tuscarora. 

Williams,  Virginia .  Tuscarora. 

Williams,  Laura.* .  Tuscarora. 

Williams,  Irene .  Tuscarora. 

TONAWANDA  RESERVATION. 

«  MALES. 

Moses,  Lawrence .  Tonawanda. 

Poodry,  Dudley .  Seneca. 

Shanks,  Grover  Cleveland.. .  .* .  Seneca. 

Sundown,  Fa i ley .  Seneca. 

Skve,  Wilber . * .  Seneca. 

t.  7 

% 

FEMALES. 

Blackchief,  Rhoda .  Seneca. 

Charles,  Minnie..' . .  Cayuga. 

Charles,  Ethel .  Cayuga. 

Skve,  Lvdia .  Seneca. 

Skve,  Anna .  Seneca. 

Skye,  Myra .  Seneca. 

Skve,  Hazel .  Seneca. 

Skve,  Mazie . .  Seneca. 

Skve,  Nettie . .  Seneca. 

t  7 
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ST.  REGIS  RESERVATION. 

MALES. 

Nationality. 

Conners,  Joseph .  St.  Regis. 

Conners,  John .  St.  Regis. 

White,  Mitchel  .  St.  Regis. 

White,  Paul .  St.  Regis. 


Appendix  E. 


INVENTORY  OF  THOMAS  ASYLUM  OCTOBER  1,  1903. 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

Building .  f25,()00  00 


SUPKKINTENDENT’S  OFFICE. 

One  filing  case  and  base .  |20  00 

One  hundred  filing  boxes .  35  25 

One  cai'jiet  swee])er  .  1  50 

One  floor  brush  . 75 

One  wasle-]>a])er  basket  .  25 

One  dictionar^'  and  stand .  10  00 

One  revolving  bookcase  .  11  00 

Two  card  index  cases .  11  00 

One.  lett(u*  file .  6  00 

Six  docuinent  files .  10  50 

One  large  P>russels  rug .  7  00 

One  small  P>russels  rug .  50 

Three  window-shades .  60 

I'wo  small  rugs .  30 


.flM  65 
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ACCOUNTANT’S  OFFICE. 

One  M osier  safe . 

One  desk  . 

One  revolving  chair . 

One  typewriter  desk . 

One  stenographer’s  chair . 

One  typewriter . . 

One  letter  press  and  standard . 

One  pigeonhole  case . 

One  large  rng . 

One  small  rug . 

One  waste-i)aper  basket . 


|50  00 
15  00 
4  50 
25  00 
3  00 
15  00 

3  50 
7  00 

4  50 
50 
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PUBLIC  OFFICE. 


One  large  desk .  |45  00 

One  high  stool .  1  50 

■  One  10-foot  table .  15  00 

Six  chairs  .  12  00 

One  small  desk .  1  00 

One  large  rug .  10  00 

One  small  rug .  1  00 


One  ])icture  (no  value). 


|85  50 


PUBLIC  RECEPTION  HALL. 


One  large  Brussels  rug .  |35  00 

Three  small  rugs .  5  50 

One  mottle  rug .  35 

Five  chairs .  10  00 
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Two  hall  settees  . 
Three  sofa  pillows 
(.)ne  hall  rack.  . .  . 
One  roeker . 


PUBLIC  PARLOR. 

'["hree  roekers  . 

'Three  chairs  . 

One  table . 

Six  ])ictnres . 

Four  window-shades . 

Four  pair  lace  curtains . 

One  pair  })ortiers . 

One  lar*»e  Brussels  rng . 

One  small  ILaissels  rng . 

One  mottle  rng . 


MATRON’S  OFFICE. 

One  desk  . . 

One  revolving  chair . 

One  waste-i)a])er  basket . 

Two  pictures . . 

One  window-shade  . 

One  large  rng . 

One  small  rng . 


|4()  00 
1  50 
5  00 
1  00 


|9S  35 


|30  00 
8  00 
10  00 
10  00 
2  00 
8  00 
()  00 
50  00 
1  00 


25  25 


|15  00 
6  00 
25 
1  00 
35 

12  00 
50 


$35  10 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  LIAaNG  APARTMENTS. 

One  patent  upholstered  roeker .  |18  00 

One  mahogany  sofa .  25  00 

One  uj)holstered  rocker .  12  00 

Two  mahogany  chairs .  9  00 

One  mahogany  table .  13  00 

One  Rrussels  carpet .  50  00 

One  pair  portiers . ' .  12  00 

Three  pair  lace  curtains .  5  00 

Three  Aviudow-shades  .  1  00 

One  mahogany  table .  10  00 

Two  mahogany  chairs .  18  00 

One  inahoganA'  divan .  .  7  75 

One  ])air  ])ortiers .  12  00 

One  large  Brussels  rug .  25  00 

One  small  Brussels  rug .  75 

Two  window-shades .  70 

Three  curtains  .  2  00 

One  dining-table  .  25  00 

One  sideboard .  54  00 

Eleven  chairs  .  38  50 

One  arm  chair  .  5  50 

One  large  rug  .  24  00 

One  small  rug . 50 

Four  window-shades .  1  40 

Four  pair  lace  curtains .  4  oo 

Three  beds .  25  00 

Three  mattresses .  30  00 

Three  mattress  coA^ers .  1  50 

Two  dressers .  50  00, 
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[Assembly 


One  chiffonier .  |1G  00 

Three  pairs  blankets .  6  00 

One  table  . .  4  00 

One  stand  .  2  00 

Three  rockers .  4  50 

One  Morris  chair .  8  00 

Nine  window  shades .  3  00 

Eij»ht  pairs  white  curtains .  5  00 

Ei^ht  sash  curtains  .  2  40 

Eour  large  Brussels  rugs .  45  00 

Four  mottle  rugs .  3  00 

Three  small  rugs .  1  50 

One  chiffonier .  9  00 

One  medicine  cabinet .  1  50 

Two  hampers .  1  00 

Six  pillows .  9  00 

Nine  sheets .  2  25 

Twelve  pillow  cases .  1  40 

Three  table  cloths .  3  00 

Two  table  felting .  2  50 

()m*  and  one-half  dozen  napkins .  1  25 

1611  90 


ROOM  No.  1. 


One  bed  .  $5  70 

One  dresser .  13  00 

One  commode  .  4  00 

One  chamber  set .  4  50 

One  picture .  1  00 

Two  chairs  .  3  00 


No.  16.] 
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One  pair  curtains .  |1  00 

Two  window-shades  .  50 

One  ingrain  rug .  5  00 

One  mottle  rug .  50 

Two  pillows  . .  2  75 

One  mattress  .  12  00 

One  mattress  cover . 50 

Eight  sheets  .  2  00 

Four  pairs  pillowcases .  50 

One  pair  blankets .  4  00 

One  counterpane .  1  50 


|61  45 

ROOM  No.  2. 

One  bed  .  |5  70 

One  dresser  .  13  00 

One  commode .  4  00 

One  chamber  set .  2  00 

One  chair  .  1 .50 

One  rocker .  2  00 

One  ingrain  rug .  4  25 

One  mottle  rug .  50 

One  ])air  white  curtains  (no  value). 

One  window-shade  .  20 

One  mattress  .  11  00 

One  mattress  cover .  40 

Two  ])airs  blankets .  5  00 

Four  sheets .  60 

Two  pillowcases .  30 


Two  jjillows . 

One  counterpane 
Five  towels  .... 
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[Assembly 


ROOM  No.  3. 
Two  single  iron  beds . 

One  dresser  . 

One  commode . 

One  chamber  set . . 

Two  rockers  . 

One  chair  .  . .  ! . 

One  rug  . 

Three  shades  . 

Three  pairs  white  curtains . 

Two  mattresses  . 

Two  mattress  covers . 

Two  pairs  blankets . 

Two  pillows . 

Two  counterpanes  . 

Six  sheets  . 

Four  pillowcases  . 

Seven  towels . .’ . 


|2  56 
1  50 


75 


|55  20 


111  40 
13  00 

4  00 
•  3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

5  50 
1  00 

25 
17  00 
80 
5  00 

2  50 
1  80 

60 

60 

70 


|70  65 


ROOM  No.  4. 


Two  single  beds .  Ill  40 

One  dresser .  13  00 

One  commode .  4  00 

One  rocker .  1  50 

One  chair  .  1  50 

One  rug  .  5  00 


Xo.  IG.] 


I  Two  mattresses . 

^  Two  mattress  covers  .  . . 
► 

Two  pairs  blankets . 

Two  pillows . 

Two  counterpanes . . 

Two  pairs  white  curtains 

Two  window-shades . 

Six  sheets  . . 

Six  pillowcases . 

Four  towels . 
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ROOM  Ko.  5. 

Two  single  beds . 

Two  rockers  . . 

One  dresser . 

One  chair  . 

One  rug  . . 

One  small  rug  (no  value). 

Two  mattresses  . 

Two  mattress  covers . 

Four  pairs  blankets  . 

Three  window-shades . 

Two  jullows . . . 

Two  counterpanes . . . 

Fight  sheets . 

Five  pillowcases . 

Four  towels . . . 


|17  00 
80 
5  00 
2  50 
1  80 
25 
60 
60 
60 
40 


165 

95 

111 

40 

o 

•  ^ 

50 

13 

00 

1 

50 

4 

00 

17 

00 

80 

10 

00 

1 

00 

2 

50 

1 

80 

80 

50 

40 

|67  20 
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[Assembly 


ROOM  No.  G. 


Two  beds .  |11  40 

One  dresser .  13  00 

One  table .  4  50 

Two  chairs . 7.  3  00 

One  large  rng .  5  00 

Two  small  rugs .  75 

Tavo  Avindow-shades .  70 

Taa'o  mattresses .  17  00 

Taa’o  mattress  coA^ers .  80 

Tavo  i)illoAA’s  . .  2  50 

Taa’o  counterpanes .  ^  1  80 

Four  towels . : .  40 

Seven  sheets .  70 

Four  pairs  blankets .  10  00 

Six  pilloAvcases .  60 

1’avo  pairs  sash  curtains .  30 

|72  45 


BATHROOM. 


One  shade  .  |0  35 

One  sash  curtain .  15 

Four  rugs .  1  50 

One  hamper .  50 

|2  50 


DINING-ROOM-  No.  2. 


SeA-en  Avindow-shades  .  f2  00 

Nine  chairs .  4  50 

One  sideboard  .  25  00 


No.  16.] 
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Two  glass  pitchers .  |1  00 

Four  pictures .  1  00 

One  table .  2  50 

One  and  one-half  dozen  napkins .  75 

Two  tablecloths .  1  50 

One  tablecloth  (no  value). 


|38  25 

SERVING  ROOM. 


One  tank .  |3  00 

Table  dishes . ’ .  14  00 


|17  00 


KITCHEN. 

One  range  . 

One  table . 

One  cabinet  . 

One  chair . 

One  clock . 

Tavo  rolling  pins . 

Three  potato  mashers . 

One  potato  masher,  wire . 

Three  dripping  pans . 

P^our  dippers . 

Seven  basins . 

Tliree  flatirons . 

Two  bread  boxes . 

Two  cake  boxes . 

One  refrigerator  . 

One  chopping  boAvl . 

One  tea  kettle  . 


ISO  00 
3  00 
12  00 
15 
75 
20 
25 
10 
1  25 
20 
50 
75 

1  00 
1  00 
5  00 
25 
1  50 
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[Assembia" 


One  ice-cream  freezer .  |4  00 

Vive  pans .  1  00 

bread  tins .  80 

One  layer  cake  tin .  25 

Four  loaf  cake  tins .  40 

One  meat  chopper .  1  25 

One  chopping  knife  .  25 

One  oatmeal  cooker .  1  25 

Two  skimmers  .  10 

One  ice  crusher .  2  00 

'J'wo  iron  spiders .  1  00 

Two  sheet-iron  spiders .  '  1  00 

Four  gem  ])ans .  60 

Two  steamers .  50 

( )i)e  toaster . 10 

One  tea  pot  .  35 

( )ne.  coffee  })ot  .  90 

One  waflle  iron .  3  00 

One  cooker  .  75 

One  stew  kettle  .  50 

One  ('hinese  strainer .  75 

Two  flonr  sieves  (no  value). 

4’wo  hampers  .  1  00 

Three  scrub  pails .  30 

One  scoop  .  05 

One  frying  kettle .  2  00 

Tin  •ee  dish])ans .  2  25 

One  meat  roaster  .  1  00 

One  bread  pan .  75 

One  spice  mill  .  75 


No.  10.] 
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One  cake  griddle . 

Two  cake  turners  .  . 
Two  kitchen  spoons 
Two  egg  beaters  .  . . 
One  biscuit  cutter  . . 
One  cookie  cutter  . . 
Two  five-quart  pails 
One  one-gallon  jug.  . 
Two  butcher  knives 
One  desk  (no  value). 
One  can  opener  .... 
Two  dust  pans  ..... 
Two  corn  poppers  .  . . 
Two  water  sprinklers 
One  colander . 


STORE. 

One  table  . . . .' . 

One  desk  no  value). 

One  counter . 

One  pair  scales . 

One  coffee  mill  (no  value). 

One  waste-paper  basket . 


|1  00 
10 
10 
15 
05 
05 
30 
10 
50 

05 

25 

60 

50 

10 


|140  50 


|8  00 

1  50 
5  00 

25 


DINING  HALL. 


123,000  00 


Building 


42  [Assembly 

KITCHEN. 

One  range  and  hood .  $150  00 

One  coffee  nrn .  155  00 

One  warming  table .  25  00 

Three  steam  cookers .  135  00 

One  bread  cutter .  7  00 

One  potato  masher .  8  00 

One  vegetable  slicer .  1  75 

One  cabinet  .  6  00 

One  small  table .  1  00 

Two  milk  cans .  3  00 

Two  tin  cookers .  1  25 

One  beating  bowl  (no  value). 

Three  griddles  .  1  50 

One  iron  spider  .  75 

One  stew  pan .  75 

Two  granite  dripping  pans .  50 

One  large  sheet-iron  frying  pan .  1  00 

One  small  sheet-iron  frying  pan . 25 

One  grater  .  05 

Six  dippers .  25 

One  flour  sieve .  10 

One  granite  stew  kettle .  50 

One  20-gallon  jar  . .  1  75 

Five  brass  drip  basins .  1  25 

Three  dripping  pans .  1  20 

Three  cake  tins  .  30 

Three  pie  tins .  30 

Six  gem  tins . 75 

Three  large  cake  tins .  75 


Xo.  IG.] 
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One  colander  (no  value). 

One  refrigerator . . 

Two  agate  dish  pans. . . 
Two  chopping  bowls  . . . 

Five  shades . 

One  large  spoon . 

Two  rolling  pins . 

Two  flatirons  . 

One  teapot . 

One  coffee  pot . 

One  egg  beater  . 

One  washboard . 

One  cake  turner . 

Two  galvanized  pails  . . 

Two  syrup  pails . 

One  nutmeg  grater  .... 
One  sugar  scoop . 


|17  00 
1  00 
25 

1  00 
10 
'  10 
40 
40 
40 
10 
20 
05 
50 
30 
05 
05 


1526  85 


DINING-ROOM  No.  1. 


Fourteen  tables  .  |105  00 

One  small  table .  7  00 

One  arm  chair .  1  25 

Four  dozen  napkins .  2  00 

Twelve  vinegar  bottles  .  1  20 

Nine  spoon  holders .  00 

Eleven  dozen  knives  and  forks .  4  40 

Twelve  dozen  large  spoons .  1  50 

Three  trays .  1  00 
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[Assembly 


Ten  window-shades  . 

FiA  e  dozen  bibs  . 

TwelA’e  pitchers  . 

Twelve  dozen  bowls . 

Eleven  dozen  plates  . 

EleA’en  dozen  side  dishes . 

One'  dozen  tumblers . 

TwentA’-seven  tablecloths  . 

TAvelve  platters  . 

Fourteen  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
ScA'en  pictures  . . 


DINING-ROOM  No.  2 

Three  tables  . 

TAventy-two  chairs . 

Tavo  sugar  bowls . 

Three  bells  . 

Three  cream  pitchers . 

Three  Aunegar  bottles  . 

Five  salt  and  pepper  shakers . 

Two  AvindoAv-shades  . 

One-half  set  dishes  . 

Six  dozen  napkins . 

Ten  tablecloths . 

Tavo  dozen  kniA^es  and  forks . 


t 

HALLS. 

TwentA^-seven  Avindow-shades . 

«/ 


|4  00 
2  50 
1  80 
12  00 
9  90 
4  95 
25 

20  00 
1  50 
1  25 
1  75 

1184  15 


|10  00 
11  00 
40 
30 
45 
45 
25 
60 

2  50 

3  00 
9  00 
2  00 

|39  95 


|8  00 


No.  If).] 
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ASSEMBLY  ROOM. 


One  piano  and  stool .  |250  00 

Nine  dozen  chairs .  130  00 

One  stand  .  1  50 

Fifty-five  sones  of  the  century .  7  00 

One  music  cupboard .  1  00 

Three  pictures . 2  50 

Eleven  window-shades  . 3  50 


1395  50 


DINING  HALL  ROOM  No.  1. 

One  single  iron  bed.  . . 

One  mattress  . 

One  mattress  cover . 

Two  pairs  blankets . 

Three  sheets . 

Two  pillowcases  . 

One  counterpane  (no  value). 

One  pillow . 

One  dresser  . 

One  rug . 

One  window-shade . 

One  pair  white  curtains  (no  value). 

Two  chairs . 


|5  TO 
5  00 
25 
5  00 
00 
30 


1  00 
13  00 
40 


50 


|32  00 


46  [Assembly 

ROOM  No.  2. 

Two  single  iron  beds .  |11  40 

(  >ne  dresser .  13  00 

(^ne  stand  .  50 

Two  roekers  .  75 

One  eliair  .  25 

Two  rngs . 

One  wardrobe  .  9  00 

Two  mattresses .  10  00 

Two  mattress  covers .  50 

Six  sheets .  1  20 

Four  pillowcases  .  60 

Four  ])airs  blankets  .  10  00 

Two  pillows  .  2  00 

Two  window-shades .  70 

One  commode .  1  00 

Two  counterpanes  (no  value). 

|60  90 

BATHROOM. 

One  ham])er .  fO  50 

One  rug  .  40 

One  window-shade .  25 

One  chair  .  25 

|1  40 

BAKERY. 

One  oven  . |105  00 

Two  tables . ' .  1  50 

One  molding  table .  3  00 
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One  bread  box .  $1  75 

One  screen  cupboard .  1  00 

Twelve  dozen  bread  tins .  8  00 

Two  chairs .  50 

$120  75 

BASEMENT. 

Thirty-six  benches .  $108  00 

4^ 


SEWING-ROOM. 

Three  window-shades . $1  50 

Fourteen  chairs .  10  00 

Two  oak  cupboards  .  5  00 

Two  sewing  machines .  10  00 

One  table .  2  00 

One  long  table .  3  00 


$31  50 

DORMITORY  BUILDING  No.  1. 

Building .  $13,000  00 


FIRST  GRADE  DORMITORY. 

Twenty  beds .  $80  00 

Twenty  mattresses .  80  00 

Twenty  mattress  coyers . 5  00 

t/ 

Twenty  pillows  .  33  00 

Forty  pillowcases .  4  00 

Twenty  blankets .  70  00 

Sixty  sheets . • .  6  00 
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[Assembly 


One  chiffonier . 

One  clock  . 

One  stand  . 

One  stand  cover  .... 
One  chiffonier  cover 

Eleven  chairs  . 

Twenty  counterpanes 
Fortv  towels . •. 


|10  00 
5  00 
4  00 
25 
25 

16  50 

17  00 
4  00 


1335  00 


ATTENDANT’S  ROOM. 


One  bed  . |5  70 

One  dresser .  11  00 

One  rockin"  chair .  50 

One  mattress  cover .  25 

One  mattress .  5  00 

Three  sheets  .  45 

Two  pillowcases .  20 

Two  blankets  .  4  00 

One  j>illow .  1  75 

One  window-shade  .  25 

One  ])icture .  1  00 

One  dresser  cover .  25 

One  rug  .  40 


85 


Two  towels . 

One  counterpane 


|31  85 


Xo.  16.] 
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DRESSING-ROOM. 

Five  window-shades .  50 

One  dresser .  5  00 

One  commode .  2  00 

Three  tables .  1  50 

|10  00 

SITTING-ROOM. 

Six  chairs .  00 

One  rocking  chair .  1  00 

One  rattan  seat . .  •  4  25 

Six  pictures .  3  00 

One  bookcase .  3  00 

One  organ  and  stool .  20  00 

Three  sofa  pillows .  60 

One  rug  .  20 

One  table .  7  00 

One  Avaste-paper  basket .  30 

Five  AvindoAv-shades .  1  50 

|45  85 

GIRLS’  BATHROOM. 

One- hamper .  |0  50 

One  AvindoAv-shade .  30 

10  80 

THIRD  GRADE  GIRLS’  DORMITORY. 

TAventy  beds  .  |60  00 

TAventy  mattresses .  55  00 

Ten  chairs .  5  OO 
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[Assembly 


One  chiffonier .  |10  00 

Twenty  mattress  covers .  5  00 

Fifty-eight  sheets .  8  70 

Fifty  pillowcases .  5  00 

Forty  blankets  (old) . 5  00 

Twenty  pillows .  15  00 

Twenty  counterpanes  (old) .  5  00 

Forty  towels .  4  00 

One  chiffonier  cover .  15 

One  table .  75 


1178  60 

ATTENDANT’S  ROOM. 

One  bed . |5  70 

One  dresser .  7  50 

( >ne  rocker . . . .  r . . .  1  00 

One  mattress .  5  00 

One  mattress  cover .  25 

Four  sheets .  60 

Two  pillowcases .  60 

One  pillow .  1  75 

Two  blankets . 1  00 

One  comfortable .  1  25 

One  counterpane . .  65 

One  window-shade . . 

One  dresser  cover .  20 

Three  towels . 


|29  35 


No.  16.] 
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SITTING-ROOM. 

One  table . 

One  rocker .  1  00 

Eight  chairs .  4  00 

Four  pictiii’es .  1  ’^0 

Five  window-shades . 1  50 

|10  00 

DRESSING-ROOM. 

One  table .  |1  00 

Tavo  Avindow-sbades . .  T5 

|1  75 

BATHROOM. 

One  hamper .  |0  50 

One  Avindow-shade .  30 

|0  80 

DORMITORY  BUILDING  No.  2. 

Building .  |13,000  00 


SECOND  GRADE  GIRLS’  DORMITORY. 

Twenty  beds .  •  |80  00 

Twenty  mattresses .  .  75  00 

Ten  chairs .  3  00 

One  chiffonier .  10  00 

One  stand .  50 

Twenty  mattress  covers .  5  00 

Sixtv-three  sheets .  G  30 
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[Assembly 


Fifty-one  pillowcases .  $5  10 

Twenty  blankets .  30  00 

Twenty  blankets  (old) .  8  00 

TAventy  counterpanes .  9  00 

Twenty  pillows . .*  26  00 

Thirty-seven  towels . 3  70 

One  chiffonier  cover .  15 


$261  75 

ATTENDANT’S  ROOM. 

One  single  bed .  $5  70 

One  dresser .  11  00 

One  rocker .  1  00 

One  mattress .  5  00 

One  mattress  cover .  25 

Three  sheets .  45 

Two  ])illowcases .  20 

Two  tOAvels  .  20 

Two  blankets  .• . • .  4  00 

One  pilloAV .  1  75 

One  counteri)ane .  85 

One  window-shade .  35 

One  dresser  cover . . '  15 

One  pair  scrim  curtains .  25 

One  comfortable .  1  50 


$32  65 


No.  16.] 
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SECOND  GRADE  GIRLS’  SITTING-ROOM. 

One  table . |7  50 

One  rattan  settee . 4  50 

One  rocker .  1  25 

Twelve  chairs .  12  00 

Five  window-shades .  "  1  75 

Six  pictures .  3  00 

|30  00 

BATHROOM. 

One  hamper .  |0  50 

One  window-shade .  30 

|0  80 

DRESSING-ROOM. 

Two  window-shades .  |0  75 

One  dresser .  5  00 

Two  tables .  1  00 

✓ 

$6  75 

NURSERY  SITTING-ROOM. 

One  table .  |1  00 

One  rocker .  .  1  50 

Eleven  chairs . 5  50 

Five  pictures .  2  50 

Five  window-shades .  1  50 


|12  00 
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[Assembly 

DORMITORY. 

Sixteen  crib  beds . $80  00 

Four  single  beds .  12  00 

Fifteen  crib  mattresses .  15  00 

Four  single  mattresses .  14  00 

One  chiffonier .  10  00 

One  chiffonier  cover .  15 

Sixtv-two  sheets .  6  20 

Fifty-six  pillowcases .  5  60 

Twenty  mattress  covers .  5  00 

Five  rubber  sheets .  3  75 

Thirty-seven  blankets  (old) .  15  00 

Twenty  pillows .  5  00 

Eighteen  counterpanes .  12  42 

Two  old  counterpanes .  40 

$184  52 

ATTENDANT’S  ROOM. 

One  single  bed .  $5  70 

One  dresser .  11  00 

One  dresser  cover .  20 

One  chair .  50 

One  rocker .  1  00 

One  mattress .  5  00 

One  mattress  cover .  25 

Three  sheets .  60 

Two  pillowcases .  .  20 

One  pillow .  1  75 

One  counterpane  .  85 

One  window-shade .  35  . 

Two  blankets .  4  00 


$31  40 
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DKESSING-ROOM. 

Two  tables . |1  00 

Two  window-shades .  70 

|1  70 

BATHROOM. 

One  window-shade . .  |0  35 

One  hamper .  50 

|0  85 

SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Building .  |18,000  00 


PRINCIPAL’S  ROOM. 

One  hundred  and  ten  school  seats .  |263  75 

One  desk  .  5  00 

One  teacher’s  chair .  4  00 

One  call  bell .  50 

■One  organ  and  stool . 25  00 

One  clock  .  5  00 

One  slate  blackboard .  *  4  00 

One  bookcase  and  books* .  15  00 

Thirty-one  window-shades .  12  00 

One  set  encyclopaedias  .  20  00 

One  globe  .  12  00 

One  dictionary . ! .  5  00 

One  thermometer .  25 

One  chair  (old) .  25 

One  window-opener .  25 

Four  large  wall  maps .  25  00 

One  set  physiology  charts .  10  00 

School  books  in  use .  .  75  00 


5G 


[Assembly 


Singing  books . 

Other  books  .  . 

Eighteen  blackboard  erasers 
One  waste-paper  basket.... 
Two  pictures  (no  value). 


|15  00 
40  00 


75 


25 


1538  40 


SCHOOL. 

CLASSROOM  No.  1. 


One  desk  .  |10  00 

C)ne  teacher’s  chair .  4  00 

Twelve  school  seats  (old) .  24  00 

Two  slate  blackboards .  8  00 

Three  window-shades .  1  20 

Six  blackboard  erasers  .  30 

One  window-opener .  25 

One  therinoiueter .  10 

One  box  drawing  material .  50 

School  books  in  use .  10  00 

One  waste-paper  basket .  25 


|58  60 


CLASSROOM  No.*2. 


One  desk .  |3  00 

One  teacher’s  chair .  4  00 

Twelve  school  seats  (old) .  24  00 

Two  slate  blackboards .  8  00 

Four  window-shades .  1  60 

One  window-opener .  25 

Six  blackboard  erasers .  *30 
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One  thermometer . . 

Five  boxes  drawing  material 

School  books  in  use . 

One  waste-paper  basket . 


KIXDERGARTEX. 

One  piano  and  stool  . 

One  bookcase . 

Six  long  tables . 

Three  short  tables . 

One  desk  . 

One  teacher’s  chair . 

Thirty-eight  small  chairs . 

Seven  large  pictures . 

Eight  window-shades  . 

One  window-opener . . 

Kindergarten  material . 

Song  books  (old) . 

Four  blackboard  erasers . 

One  wasle-paper  basket . 


|0  25 
2  75 
30  00 
25 

ST4  40 


|75  00 
15  00 
15  00 
4  00 
2*00 
2  00 
9  50 
7  00 
4  00 
25 
25  00 
75 


20 

20 


1159  90 


LARGE  BOY’S  DORMITORY. 
Building . . 

Twentv-six  beds  . . 

Twenty-six  mattresses . . 

One  chair . 

Fiftj’-six  blankets  (old) . 

Fifty-two  pillowcases . 


1500  00 

|52  00 
52  00 
50 

10  00 
5  20 
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[Assembly 


One  bureau .  |2  00 

One  dresser .  3  00 

Nine  window-shades  .  1  80 

Twenty-six  pillows  .  13  00 

Eighty  sheets .  8  00 

$147  50 

LOWER  DORMITORY. 

Two  sash  curtains .  |0  20 

Seven  beds .  29  40 

Seven  mattresses .  28  00 

One  chair .  50 

Fourteen  blankets  . 21  00 

Fourteen  pillowcases .  1  40 

Ten  sheets .  1  50 

One  dresser .  5  00 

Seven  pillows .  11  55 

Seven  counterpanes  (old) .  1  75 

Seven  mattress  covers .  1  75 

Five  Avindow-shades .  50 

|102  55 

ATTENDANTS  ROOM. 

Two  beds .  |7  50 

Two  mattresses .  6  00 

Two  mattress  covers .  75 

Six  sheets .  90 

Five  Pillowcases .  50 

Four  blankets .  5  00 
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Two  window-shades .  |0  30 

Two  pillows  . : .  -  60 

Two  counterpanes  .  1  25 

Due  commode  .  1  50. 

One  rug  . .  25 


$25  95 


ASSISTANT  ^lATRON’S  ROOM. 


One  settee  .  |1  50 

Two  tables .  6  00 

Two  dressers . .  8  OO 

Two  rockers  . 

One  picture .  2  00 

Five  towels  . ^ .  50 

Four  rugs  (old) .  40 


$18  40 


BOYS’  SITTING-ROOM. 


One  organ  . ; .  $8  OO 

Two  rockers  .  75 

One  table .  .50 

Three  chairs  .  75 

One  picture .  50 

Four  u’indow-shades  .  40 


$10  90 
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[Assembly 


BOYS’  PLAYROOM. 

One  bench . 

Two  tables  . 

One  chair . 

One  bell  . 

One  clock . 

Three  window-shades . 


|3  00 
1  00 
25 
25 
4  50 
30 


$9  30 


ATTENDANT'S  WORKROOM. 


One  rocker .  |0  50 

Three  chairs  .  75 

One  hamper .  50 

One  waste  basket .  25 


$2  00 


Bniiding 


SMALL  BOYS’  DORMITORY  BUILDING. 

.  flOO  00 


ATTENDANT’S  ROOM. 


Two  single  iron  beds .  |8  40 

Two  mattresses .  10  00 

One  mattress  cover .  25 

('•lie  counterpane  .  50 

Two  ])illows .  3  50 

Two  blankets  .  4  00 

'Tlireo  shades .  30 
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Six  sheets .  |0  (U) 

Four  pillowcases  .  60 

One  dresser  .  . .  5  00 

One  commode  .  1  50 

One  chamber  set .  75 

One  chair .  50 

One  rocker  .  75 

One  stand  .  50 

Five  towels  .  50 


137  65 


DORMITORY. 
Twenty -one  beds . 

t. 

Twenty  one  mattresses  . 

t. 

Twenty-one  pillows  . 

Thirty-six  blankets  (old) . 

One  ])icture . 

Nine  window-shades  . . 

Fifty-hve  sheets  . 

Fifty-three  pillowcases . 


|31  50 
29  40 
5  25 
9  00 
25 
1  00 
5  50 
5  30 

|87  20 


PLAYROOM. 
Two  tables . 

Five  benches . . 

Two  chairs  . 

Three  pictures . . 

One  bell . . . . 

Five  Avindow-shades . 

One  linoleum  carpet . . 


|6  00 
10  00 
50 
1  50 
25 
1  00 
1  50 


|20  75 


[Assembly 


02 

WORKROOM. 

One  table .  |0  50 

One  hamper .  50 

1 

One  chair  .  25 

One  stool . 20 

|1  45 

LAUNDRY. 

One  mangle  .  |325  00 

One  collar  and  cuff  ironer .  35  00 

One  shirt-i roller .  15  00 

Six  ironing  boards .  1  20 

Four  clothes  baskets..... .  1  00 

Two  clothes  crates  .  1  00 

Five  tables .  1  50 

One  large  washer  .  25  00 

One  small  washer  .  15  00 

Three  wash  boards .  50 

Sixteen  flatirons  .  3' 60 

One  soa])  kettle . .’ .  50  00 

One  soiling  case  .  2  00 

One  hand  wringer .  1  75 

One  coal  stove .  20  00 

One  gas  stove .  10  00 

Four  galvanized  jiails .  1  00 

One  tin  ])ail .  15 

One  clock .  1  00 

One  extractor .  50  00 

1559  20 


r 
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HOSPITAL. 

liiiilding  . . 

One  medicine  ease . . 

One  tin  medicine  case . . 

One  desk  . . 

Two  bedside  tables . . . 

Two  chiffoniers . . 

One  brass  instrument  table.  . .  . . . 

Fourteen  iron  beds . 

Fourteen  mattresses . . 

Thirteen  mattress  covers . 

Thirteen  pillows . 

Twenty  sheets . . 

Tliirty-four  pilloAvcases . 

Eleven  counterpanes . 

Fourteen  blankets . 

Six  old  blankets . 

Seven  rocking  chairs . . 

Twelve  chairs . . 

One  clock . . 

Two  screens . 

Nine  pictures  . 

Four  rugs . .  .  . . 

One  hamper . . 

Thirty  towels  . 

One  dining-room  table . . 

One  sideboard  . . 

One  set  dishes  . . . 

One  sugar  and  creamer . 

Twelve  knives . 


12,000  00 

|20  00 
3  00 
15  00 
3  75 
15  00 
15  00 
58  80 
70  00 
3  25 

24  50 
3  00 
3  40 
7  15 

25  20  • 

1  50 

7  00 
6  00 

3  00 
1  00 

4  25 
1  75 

25 

3  20 

4  00 
20  00 

8  00 
75 

1  20 
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[Assembly 


Twelve  forks . • .  |1  10 

Eleven  teaspoons .  1  00 

Four  tablespoons .  40 

One  ^lorris  chair .  6  00 

One  wheel  chair .  18  00 

* 

One  refrigerator . 9  40 

One  gas  range .  18  00 

One  kitchen  table  .  1  50 

Three  tablecloths  . 1  50 

One  dozen  napkins .  1  25 


1367  10 

BEDROOM. 

One  bedroom  suite .  |10  00 

One  large  mattress  .  3  00 

One  large  mattress  cover .  50 

One  small  dresser .  4  00 

One  wicker  cot .  1  00 

One  ingrain  rug  (no  value). 

|18  50 

NUKSI7S  ROOM. 

One  bed  .  |5  70 

One  mattress .  5  00 

One  mattress  cover .  50 

Two  blankets  .  5  00 

Three  sheets  .  45 

Two  j)illowcases .  20 

One  counterpane  .  65 

One  i)illow 


1  75 
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One  dresser . . .  $6  00 

One  ingrain  rug  (old) .  75 

One  small  rug .  25 

One  rocker .  75 

One  chair . 

One  stand  . .  75 

|28  25 


CARPENTER  SHOP. 

Building  (no  value). 

One  grindstone .  $0  75 

One  level  . 

Five  steel  squares .  375 

Three  28-inch  ripsaws .  375 

Two  26-inch  crosscut  saws  (coarse) .  2  50 

Two  22-inch  panel  saws .  1  50 

One  12-inch  back  saw .  75 

One  compass  saw .  15 

Three  wooden  jack  planes .  1  25 

Three  wooden  jointer  planes .  2  00 

Three  wooden  smoothing  planes .  1  25 

One  iron  jack  (old) .  1  00 

Two  small  iron  smoothing  planes .  2  00 

One  block  plane .  60 

Three  hammers  (old),  no  value. 

One  iron  shave . 50 

Three  6-inch  try  squares .  60 

Two  6-inch  bevel  squares .  40 

One  common  bit  brace .  50 

Ten  bits .  1  50 


60  [Assembly 

Ten  chisels . - .  |2  00 

Seven  gouges .  1  25 

One  small  plow .  1  75 

Three  saw  frames .  1  00 

Ten  bracket  saws .  '  2  50 

One  large  crosscut  saw .  2  00 

Six  thumb  screws .  1  50 

One  bucksaw .  75 

Two  gages .  15 

Four  small  cabinet  benches .  8  00 

Three  carpenter  benches  (old) .  2  00 

One  tool  case  and  cu])board .  2  50 

One  glue  pot .  25 

One  drafting  table .  1  50 

One  looking-glass .  1  75 

Two  hundred  sheets  sand  paper .  1  00 

Thirty  chair  bottoms .  3  00 

Two  5-inch  clamps .  75 

|58  00 

EMPLOYEr:S’  COTTAGE. 

Huilding .  |100  00 


Four  pictures .  fl  00 

One  rocker .  1  00 

One  table .  5  00 

Two  chairs .  1  00 

One  commode  .  1  00 

One  dresser .  3  50 

Two  beds .  8  00 

Three  pillows .  2  50 
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One  chair . 

Two  mattresses. .  . . 
Five  blankets.  ... 
Eleven  sheets  .... 
Ten  pillowcases.., 

One  picture . 

Two  beds . 

Two  mattresses  .. 

Two  pillows . 

T^^'0  conn  ter  iianes 
Four  blankets..  .  . 

One  chair . 

One  bed  . 

One  dresser . 

One  chair . 

One  mattress  .... 

One  pillow . 

Two  blankets  .... 


COW  BARN. 
Building . 


|0  50 
5  50 
4  50 
1  65 
1  00 
25 
4  00 
4  00 

1  50 
80 

4  00 
50 

2  00 
2  50 

50 

2  00 
75 

2  00 
|60  95 


i?3,000  00 


% 


Twenty  cows.  .  . .' .  f500  00 

Three  heifers . ' .  45  00 

One  calf .  8  00 

Fifteen  feeding  pails .  1  20 

Two  pair  heavy  sleighs .  50  00 

Three  heavy  wagons .  75  00 

Two  wheelbarrows .  1  00* 

One  corn  sheller  .  2  00 
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[Assembly 


One  feed  cutter  . 

One  ladder  . . 

Two  pickaxes . . . . 

One  crosscut  saw  . '. . 

One  hammer  . 

Two  monkey-wrenches . 

One  apple  press . 

Two  log  chains . 

Two  crowbars  . 

One  post  bar . 

One  lawn  grader . 

One  lawn  roller . 

One  potato  marker . 

One  garden  cart . 

One  pair  clamp  pincers . 

One  Russell  staple  puller  .... 
One  set  Page  wire  fence  tools 

One  upright  closer . 

One  reaper  and  binder . 

Three  cultivators  . 

Five  potato  hooks . 

Ten  corn  cutters . 

One  pair  pruning  shears . 

Two  scoop  shovels . 

One  spade  . 

One  half-bushel  measure . 

Three  shovels . 

Eight  rakes  . 

Ten  hoes  . 

Nine  hay  forks . 


|5  00 
1  00 
To 

1  00 
25 
1  00 
50 

2  00 
75 

1  00 
35  00 
4  00 
2  00 
2  00 
3  00 
1  00 
7  00 

1  on 
100  00 
12  00- 
1  25 
1  00 
50 

1  00 
75 
50 

1  .jO 
1  60 

2  00 
2  70 


I 
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f  Five  dung  forks .  |3  00 

1  One  scythe  and  snath .  To 

Twenty-five  bushel  crates . . .  1  00 

$880  00 

HORSE  BARN. 

Building  .  $1,200  00 


One  carryall .  $100  00 

One  truck  wagon .  20  00 

One  double  carriage .  50  00 

One  market  wagon .  40  00 

One  Concord  wagon .  15  00 

One  Concord  wagon  with  top .  60  00 

One  single  buggy  (no  value). 

One  pair  bob  sleighs .  45  00 

One  pair  light  sleighs  .  10  00 

One  pair  four-seated  sleighs .  35  00 

One  light  blanket .  75 

Five  heavy  blankets .  6  00 

One  pair  stable  blankets  .  2  00 

One  pair  stable  blankets  . . . . . .  1  00 

Four  heavy  lap  robes .  8  00 

Three  horse  brushes . 1  50 

Two  single  harnesses  (no  value). 

Two  light  double  harnesses  .  35  00 

One  heavy  harness  .  30  00 

Six  halters .  2  50 

Two  strings  of  bells  .  3  00 

Two  pails .  50 

One  four-quart  measure .  40 
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One  pair  horses  . 

One  pair  horses . 

One  horse  . 

One  wheelbarrow . 

One  push  broom . 

One  hitch  rope . 

Twenty  feet  rubber  hose  (old) 

One  Portland  sleigh . 

One  Avagon  jack . 

One  bed  . 

One  mattress  . 

Tavo  sheets  . 

One  pillowcase  . 

One  pillow  . 

Two  blankets . . 

One  commode . 

One  feather  duster . 

One  rocker  . 

One  chair  . 

One  broom . 


$300  00 
250  00 
50  00 
2  00 
25 
25 

1-00 
5  00 
1  00 
3  00 
2  00 
20 
10 
75 
1  50 
50 
20 
50 
25 
20 


$1,084  35 


ENGINE  HOT'SE  AND  IRON  ROOM. 


One  dynamo  and  engine,  45  horsepower .  $1,500  00 

One  engine,  20  horsepower .  200  00 

One  dynamo,  10  horsepower .  100  00 

One  water  heater  .  150  00 

One  hose  reel .  7  50 

Bix  hundred  feet  2-inch  hose .  150  00 
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One  grindstone . 

One  mirror . 

One  boiler  feed  pump . 

Three  boilers,  tubular . 

Two  large  pumps . 

One  small  pump  (no  value). 
One  plumber’s  force  pump.  . . 

One  scoop  shovel . 

One  fire  rake  . 

One  plumber’s  furnace . 

Four  oil  cans . 

One  hack  saw . 

Two  hose  carts . 

One  clock  . 

Two  chain  tongs . 

One  hammer . ’ . .  . . 

One  anvil  . 

One  pair  pliers . 

Two  cold  chisels . 

One  soldering  iron  . 

Six  cast-iron  wrenches . 

Four  pump  wrenches . 

Two  24-inch  Stilson  wrenches 
One  36-inch  Stilson  wrench. . 

One  large  stock  and  die . 

Two  small  stock  and  dies... 

Two  2-inch  pipe  tongs . 

One  f-inch  pipe  tongs . 

One  spirit  level  . 

Two  pipe  cutters . 


|1  00 
1  00 
50  00 
700  00 
275  00 


3  00 
75 
50 

2  75 
40 
25 

100  00 

1  50 
8  00 

40 

1  00 
75 
60 
50 
60 

1  00 

2  50 
1  50 
5  00 

4  00 

3  00 
75 

1  00 
3  00 
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One  pair  iron  shears .  |0  50 

One  large  pipe  vice  .  3  00 

One  small  pipe  vice .  1  00 

One  small  vice .  75 

One  wheelbarrow .  1  00 

13,283  50  ^ 

CREAMERY  ICE  HOUSE. 

Building .  |400  00 


One  milk  aerator .  |3  00 

Seventeen  milk  pails .  4  50 

Five  can-coolers .  7  50 

One  large  churn  .  4  00 

One  small  churn  .  2  00 

One  bench  .  1  00 

One  chair  .  25 

Two  meat  saws .  1  35 

One  cleaver  .  1  50 

Two  knives .  50 

One  meat  grinder .  1  25 

Two  wooden  butter  bowls .  1  00 

Two  20-gallon  jars  .  3  00 

One  milk  can . • .  1  00 

One  small  table .  50 

One  butter  ladle.... .  10 

One  milk  strainer .  25 

One  pair  scales  (old) . .  . 

Two  pairs  ice  tongs .  1  00 

One  wheelbarrow  .  1  50 
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Six  ice  hooks . 

One  ice  plow . 20  00 

One  ice  chisel .  2  50 

|60  70 

PIGGERY  AND  TOOL  HOUSE. 

Building  .  $600  00 


Two  breeding  sows .  |30  00 

One  boar  .  10  00 

Eighteen  shoats  .  180  00 

Fourteen  pigs .  52  00 

One  swill  cart  and  can .  8  00 

One  swill  sled .  2  00 

One  mowing  machine .  40  00 

One  mowing  machine .  5  00 

One  hay  rake  '. .  10  00 

•  One  hay  tedder  .  20  00 

One  spring-tooth  harrow  (old) .  . 

One  spring-tooth  harrow .  17  00 

Two  plows .  14  00 

One  shovel  plow  .  1  00 

One  grain  drill .  75  00 

One  grain  drill  (old) . 

One  two-horse  cultivator . .' .  25  00 

One  lawn  mower .  5  00 

Three  lawn  mowers  (old) . 

$494  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Administration  building .  |2o,000  00 


Superintendent's  office .  |114  G5 

Accountant's  room .  128  25 

Public  office .  55  50 

Public  reception  hall .  98  85 

Public  i)arlor  .  125  25 

Matron's  office .  35  10 

Superintendent's  living  apartments .  Gll  90 

Room  No.  1 .  G1  45 

Room  No.  2  .  55  20 

Room  No.  3  .  70  G5 

Room  No.  4  .  G5  95 

Room  No.  5 .  G7  20 

Room  No.  G .  72  45 

Bathrooms .  2  50 

Dining-room  No.  2 . 3G  25 

Serving-room .  17  00 

Kitchen . 140  50 

Store .  14  75 

Dining-hall  building .  23,000  00 

Kitchen .  520  85 

Dining-room  No.  1 .  184  15 

Dining-room  No.  2 .  35  95 

Halls . : .  8  00 

Sewing-room  .  31  50 

Assemblv  room .  395  50 

Dining  hall,  Room  No.  1 .  32  00 

Dining  hall.  Room  No.  2 .  00  90 

Bathroom  .  1  10 
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Bakery  .  |120  75 

Basement .  108  00 

Dormitory  building  No.  1 .  13,000  00 

First  grade  girls’  dormitorN^ .  335  00 

Attendant’s  room .  31  85 

Bathroom  . . .  80 

Dressing-room .  10  00 

Sitting-room .  45  85 

Third  grade  girls’  dormitory .  178  60 

Attendant’s  room .  29  35 

Sitting-room .  10  00 

Dressing-room  .  1  75 

Bathroom .  80 

Dormitory  building  No.  2 . 13,000  00 

Nursery  sitting-room .  12  00 

Dormitory  . 184  52 

Attendant’s  room .  31  40 

Dressing-room  .  1  70 

Bathroom .  85 

Second  grade  girls’  dormitory .  261  75 

Attendant’s  room .  32  65 

Sitting-room .  30  00 

Dressing-room .  6  75 

Bathroom .  80 

School  building  .  18,000  00 

Principal’s  room  .  538  40 

Classroom  No.  1 .  58  60 

Classroom  No.  2 .  74  40 

Kindergarten .  159  90 

Large  boys’  building .  500  00 
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Large  boys^  dormitory .  |147  50 

Lower  dormitory  .  102  55 

Attendant’s  room  .  25  95 

Assistant  matron’s  room .  18  40 

lioys’  sitting-room  .  10  90 

l)Oys’  playroom .  9  30 

Attendant’s  workroom  .  2  00 

Small  boys’  building .  100  00 

r  lay  room .  20  75 

Attendant’s  workroom .  1  45 

1  )ormitory  .  87  20 

Attendant’s  room  .  37  65 

Laundry .  559  23 

Engine  room .  3,283  50 

Hospital,  building .  2,000  00 

lIos})ital .  367  10 

Nurse’s  room  .  28  25 

liedroom  .  18  50 

Milk  house,  building .  400  00 

Milk  house .  60  70 

Carpenter  shop .  58  90 

Kmj)loyees’  cottage,  building .  100  00 

Emj)loyees’  cottage .  60  95 

Cow  barn,  building .  3,000  00 

Cow  barn .  880  00 

Piggery  and  tool  house,  building .  800  00 

Piggery  and  tool  house .  494  00 

Horse  barn,  building .  1,200  00 

Horse  barn .  1,084  35 
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INVENTORY  OF  SUPPLIES  ON  HAND  AT  THE  THOMAS 
ASYLUM,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 

12  pounds  baking  powder,  at  32  cents .  |3  84 

16  pounds  baking  soda,  at  4  cents .  64 

48  pounds  crackers,  at  5  cents . . .  2  40 

4  barrels  flour,  at  |4.53 .  18  12 

150  pounds  rolled  oats,  at  2  7-9  cents .  4  166 

26  pounds  cocoa  shells,  at  1  cent .  26 

49  pounds  coffee,  at  14  cents .  6  86 

14  pounds  bacon,  at  12  cents .  1  68 

107  pounds  ham,  at  13  cents .  13  91 

19  gallons  molasses,  at  22  cents .  4  18 

31  gallons  sjrup,  at  26  cents .  8  06 

39  pounds  raisins,  at  8  cents .  3  12 

5  pounds  allspice,  at  12  cents .  60 

5  pounds  cloves,  at  12  cents .  60 

2J  pounds  ginger,  at  12  cents .  30 

6  pails  jelly,  at  70  cents . .  4  20 

5  pounds  pepper,  at  12  cents .  60 

6  gallons  vinegar,  at  15.1  cents .  906 

2  bushels  salt,  at  32  cents .  64 

2  pounds  oxalic  acid,  at  10  cents .  20 

6  shoe  biuishes .  2  30 

6  bottles  vinegar .  ^25 

2  broilers,  at  7  cents . ’ .  ^4. 

9  scrub  brushes  .  (;(; 

3  dozen  brooms,  at  |3 .  9  99 

4  whisk  brooms .  293 

dozen  bowls .  ^  ^^9 

1  garbage  can .  2.  33 
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21  pounds  chloride  of  lime,  at  5^  cents .  |1  155 

100  pounds  copperas,  at  1  cent .  1  00 

✓ 

0  dozen  coat  hooks .  75 

4  hampers,  at  75  cents .  3  00 

2  lantern  globes,  at  10  cents .  20 

0  j)ackages  matches,  at  121  cents .  1  125 

1  bottle  sewing  machine  oil .  125 

31  dozen  plates .  3  43 

67  rolls  toilet  paper,  at  10  cents .  670 

24  shoe  polish,  at  6^  cents .  1  50 

2  silver  polish,  at  15  cents .  30 

4  stove  polish,  at  4  1-6  cents .  166 

6  potash,  at  7J  cents .  45 

1351  }a)nnds  powdered  silnx,  at  21  cents .  3  387 

11  pounds  starch,  at  3J  cents .  385 

126  pounds  Chip  soap,  at  IJ  cents .  5  67 

42  pounds  sal  soda . : .  357 

1  toaster  .  07 

2  rolls  screen  wire .  6  33 

1  corset .  60 

13  pair  hose,  at  Of  cents .  1  251 

1  })air  shoes  (men’s),  at  |1.50 .  1  50 

4  pair  shoes  (women’s),  at  |1.50 .  6  00 

1  ])air  shoes  (misses’),  at  |1.35 .  1  35 

2  j)air  shoes  (boy’s),  at  |1.20 .  2  40 

4  dozen  socks,  at  90  cents .  3  60 

20  bunches  shoelaces,  at  4|  cents .  875 

5  suits .  27  50 

183  tons  coal,  at  |2,50 .  457  50 

34  carbons,  at  3  21-25  cents .  1  305 
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9  gallons  engine  oil,  at  20  cents .  80 

5  gallons  kerosene  oil,  at  10  cents .  50 

2  dung  forks,  at  |1.14 .  2  28 

5  bars  harness  soap,  at  ll^J  cents .  566 

6  shovels,  at  31^  cents .  1  875 

1  bottle  crockery  cement .  08 

14  gauges,  at  28 J  cents .  3  966 

85  pounds  waste,  at  7  cents .  5  05 

18  gauge  washers,  at  5  cents .  90 

2  kegs  nails .  4  70 

3  boxes  glass .  8  10 

3  dozen  drawing'pencils,  at  35  cents .  1  05 

I  box  slate  pencils .  11 

1  gross  pencils .  1  15 

40  tablets,  at  3^  cents .  1  40 
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THOMAS  ASYLUM,  IROQUOIS,  N.  Y. 


Inventory  of  Home  Products,  September  30,  1903. 

150  bushels  apples . |30  00 

50  bushels  beets .  12  50 

6  bushels  lima  beans .  3  00 

30  bushels  white  beans .  60  00 

12  bushels  buckwheat .  6  00 

560  bushels  corn  (in  ear) .  168  00 

800  head  cabbage . 24  00 

25  head  cauliflower . . .  1  50 
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50  bushels  table  carrots .  |10  00 

.  150  bushels  Belgium  carrots .  30  00 

8  bushels  popcorn .  6  00 

5  bushels  oyster  plant .  2  00 

115  bushels  onions .  69  00 

10  bushels  parsnips .  2  50 

410  bushels  potatoes .  246  00 

100  pounds  pumpkin .  50 

125  bushels  rutabagas .  31  25 

TOO  pounds  squash .  10  50 

200  bushels  turnij)s .  40  00 

40  bushels  tomatoes .  8  00 

25  tons  cornstalks .  125  00 

60  tons  hav .  600  00 

645  busliels  oats .  258  00 

12  tons  straw .  60  00 


$1,803  75 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  17. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 


January  14.  1904. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

Managers  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for 

Feeble-Minded  Children. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Netv  York: 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  aet  establishing  this  in¬ 
stitution,  the  undersigned  managers  respectfully  submit  this 


their  fifty-third  annual  report: 

RESOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Balance  in  bank  October  1,  1902 .  |1,190  50 

Receipts  from  State  appropriations  during  fiscal 

/ear .  93^695  92 

Receipts  from  counties  for  clothing  State  pupils. .  8,313  00 

Receipts  from  pay  cases — board,  instruction  and 

clothing  .  2,803  71 

Receipts  from  sale  of  productions  of  shop .  79  75 
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Receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products .  f G48  93 

Receipts  from  sale  of  old  material .  156  04 

Total .  $106,887  85 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  on  account  of  maintenance .  $93,420  56 

Returned  to  Comptroller,  chapter  572,  Laws  of 

1899  .  12,001  43 

Balance  in  bank  October  1,  1902 .  1,465  86 

Total  .  $106,887  85 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

On  current  expense  account  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution 
for  FeebleAIinded  Children  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1903: 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers* .  $13,854  42 

Wages  and  labor* . : .  27,728  67 

Expenses  of  officers  and  managers .  89  86 

Provisions  .  21,936  55 

Household  stores .  3,523  43 

Clothing .  3,914  20 

Fuel  and  lights .  12,104  59 

Hospital  and  medical  supplies .  680  12 

Shop,  farm  and  garden .  5,341  55 

Ordinary  repairs.  . .  665  45 

Transportation  of  inmates .  90  81 

Miscellaneous  .  3,190  91 

Total .  $93,420  56 


♦Includes  ?3, 143.49  expended  for  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  and  repairs  to  clothing  and  formerly  charged  to  account  of  clothing. 
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ASSETS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903. 

Balance  in  cash .  $1,465  86 

Due  from  individuals  for  board,  instruction  and 

clothing  . 554  67 

Due  from  counties  for  clothing .  1,500  00 

Due  from  State  Treasurer  on  unexpended  appro¬ 
priations  .  2,075  78 

Total  assets .  $5,596  31 


In  the  above  exhibit  the  year’s  receipts  and  expenditures  are 
shoTvn  in  the  form  which  has  been  heretofore  followed  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  managers.  The  item  of  receipts,  $93,- 
695.92,  includes  the  direct  appropriation  in  full  of  $77,000,  that 
of  a  return  of  $15,261.22  from  the  State  Treasury  of  miscella¬ 
neous  receipts,  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  $1,434.70  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  previous  year.  The  miscellaneous  receipts 
mentioned  include  the  remittance  to  the  State  Treasurer  of  $12,- 
000  appropriated  for  the  present  year  and  $3,261.22  returned  two 
years  ago  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  year. 
The  full  amount  returned  to  Comptroller  ”  for  the  year,  $12,- 
001.43,  is  shown  under  the  table  of  disbursements  and  includes 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  previous  table  under  the  heads  of 
receipts  from  counties,  from  pay  cases,  from  sale  of  shop  and 
farm  products,  and  from  sale  of  old  material. 

The  classified  summary  of  expenditures  is  presented  in  the 
form  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Charitable  Institutions,  and  is 
not  materially  different  from  the  one  follov/ed  by  the  institution 
for  many  years  previous  to  the  creation  of  that  bureau.  The 
manner  of  collecting  the  expenditures  into  the  present  summary 
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items  is,  however,  quite  cliauged;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  item  of 
clothing  was  formerly  charged  the  wages  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  clothing;  likewise  the  wages 
of  those  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  were  charged 
to  the  farm  and  garden,  etc.;  and  many  expenditures  now  in¬ 
curred  and  placed  to  the  account  of  shop,  farm  and  garden  were 
formerly  included  in  the  item  of  ordinary  repairs. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  total  expenditures 
show  an  increase  in  amount  of  about  |500,  the  changes  being 
as  follows:  A  decrease  of  1358.35  in  salaries  and  wages;  of  |1,- 
309.05  in  provision^;  of  |5.38  in  hospital  and  medical  supplies; 
of  1183.43  in  shop,  farm  and  garden;  of  |411.81  in  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs;  an  increase  of  |1.59  in  expenses  of  officers  and  managers; 
of  $504.45  in  household  stores;  of  |53.53  in  clothing;  of  |2,103.08 
in  fuel  and  light;  of  |22.74  in  the  transportation  of  inmates,  and 
of  1130.12  in  miscellaneous — the  principal  changes,  therefore, 
in  the  two  years  being  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  salaries  and 
wages,  in  provisions,  and  in  ordinary  repairs,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase  for  fuel  and  light  and  house¬ 
hold  stores. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  aggregate  $92,000, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  on  hand  and  unexpended 
amounts  of  former  appropriations  of  about  $4,000,  will,  it  is 
believed,  carry  us  safely  through.  Owing  to  the  general  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living,  and  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
that  appropriations  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  deficiency,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  a  direct 
appropriation  for  next  year  of  $85,000. 

It  was  also  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  to  request  special 
appropriations  for  the  following  purposes:  For  replacing  two 
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of  the  steam  heating  boilers;  for  continuing  improvements  in 
plumbing  and  the  substitution  of  the  shower  bath  for  the  old 
bath  tubs  throughout  the  various  buildings;  and  for  repairs 
and  equipment,  |1,000.  For  the  first  two  purposes  mentioned 
the  State  Architect  has  been  requested  to  furnish  an  estimate 
and  name  the  required  amounts.  The  two  boilers  it  is  desired 
to  replace  have  been  in  use  for  nearly  thirty  years;  one  of  them 
has  been  pronounced  unsafe  by  the  insurance  company  inspector 
and  the  other  is  allowed  to  be  used  only  at  a  low  pressure.  For 
the  plumbing  improvements  and  the  shower  baths  the  founda¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  is  already  laid  and  a  good  start  made  under  the 
appropriation  of  last  year.  The  improvements  effected  consist 
of  a  new  hot-water  heater  sufficient  for  supplying  heated  water 
to  all  of  the  buildings;  a  thorough  rearrangement  of  the  hot  and 
cold  water  pipes;  entire  new  plumbing  and  the  introduction  of 
the  shower  bath  at  the  girls’  building.  These  changes  have 
already  affected  a  material  saving  in  the  consumption  of  water, 
sufficient  to  return  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the  expense  in¬ 
curred,  and  which  will  naturally  be  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
as  further  changes  of  a  like  character  are  progressed. 

The  appropriation  of  |1,800  for  a  renewal  of  laundry  machin¬ 
ery  and  repairs  to  the  laundry  (chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902)  has 
been  expended  except  about  $125.  New  slate  hand  tubs  have 
been  provided  in  place  of  the  old  worn-out  soapstone  tubs,  and 
four  new  metallic  washers  of  larger  capacity  substituted  for  the 
six  old  ones  which  had  performed  almost  daily  service  for  the 
past  seventeen  years.  A  new  cement  gutter  has  also  been  laid 
underneath  the  tubs  and  washers  to  carry  off  the  waste  water; 
and  all  loose  and  broken  tile  in  the  laundry,  ironing-room,  and 
connecting  corridor  have  been  reset  or  replaced. 
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With  the  appropriation  of  |800  for  installing  a  watchman’s 
clock  system  (chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902)  by  the  advice  of  the 
State  Architect  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Eco  Magneto 
Clock  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  system  completed 
ready  for  work  early  last  winter.  So  far  its  operation  has  been 
entirely  successful  and  satisfactory.  A  small  amount  of  the 
appropriation,  $22,  was  left  unexpended. 

By  the  same  chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902,  an  appropriation  of 
$1,200  for  the  erection  of  iron  stairways  in  the  main  building 
and  a  reappropriation  of  $1,419.31  for  improvements  to  steam 
heating  were  granted.  During  the  vacation  period  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  the  old  wooden  stairways  betw^een  the  second  and 
third  and  third  and  fourth  floors,  which  turned  in  toward  the 
center,  were  torn  out  and  substantial  iron  stairways  turning 
outward  were  erected.  By  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
treads  the  safety  of  the  inmates  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building 
was  very  much  enhanced.  With  the  funds  appropriated  for  im¬ 
proving  the  steam  heating  a  new  and  larger  high  pressure  steam 
main  was  run  from  the  engine  and  boilers  through  to  the  boys’ 
building  kitchen;  the  conduit  for  the  siteam  and  other  pipes 
under  the  north  wdng  was  deepened  and  widened;  the  return 
steam  pipe,  which  lay  directly  upon  the  grouted  floor  of  the 
main  basement,  was  raised  above  it;  repairs  were  made  to  the 
boilers  and  engine;  the  top  of  the  old  chimney  at  the  boiler 
house,  which  was  in  a  crumbling  condition,  was  torn  down  and 
rebuilt;  all  new  pipe  laid  was  covered  and  a  large  amount  of  old 
pipe  recovered,  besides  other  changes  and  improvements  of  a 
minor  character. 

By  the  Legislature  of  ^903  appropriations  for  special  purposes 
(chapter  543,  Laws  of  1903)  were  made  as  follows:  $700  for  low¬ 
ering  the  windows  of  the  third  story  of  the  south  wing;  $1,000 
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for  improvements  in  ventilation;  |1,000  for  repairs  and  equip¬ 
ment;  |500  for  drilling  a  well  and  providing  a  pump  and  wind¬ 
mill  at  Fairmount;  and  |300  for  constructing  a  new  telephone 
system  among  the  various  buildings.  Work  is  in  progress  and 
well  advanced  under  the  above  appropriations  excepting  those 
for  improvements  in  ventilation  and  the  telephone,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  will  be  deferred  until  another  year. 

For  many  years  past  in  our  annual  reports  and  other  ways 
the  superintendent  and  managers  of  this  institution  have  urged 
legislative  attention  to  a  more  extended  provision  for  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded.  These  appeals  have  been  made  with  the 
most  effective  wmrds  at  our  command,  and  while  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  appeals  have  not  been  altogether  unheeded, 
to  which  the  asylums  at  Newark  and  Rome  with  their  more 
than  twelve  hundred  inmates  now  bear  evidence,  the  demand 
is  yet  great  and  but  little  if  at  all  diminished.  Within  the  past 
two  decades  the  opinions  of  philanthropists  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  sociological  problems  have  been  steadily  advancing  in 
a  certain  direction  until  now  it  has  become  among  them  an 
almost  unanimously  settled  conviction  that,  as  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  practically^  all  of  the  feeble-minded  class  should  be 
segregated  and  provided  for  by  the  State.  Many  and  various 
are  the  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  this  conviction  and  to  most 
persons  they  are  easily  obvious.  In  this  State  to-day  less  than 
two  thousand  of  the  feeble-minded  class  are  now  provided  for 
and,  while  the  figures  of  the  last  census'  are  not  at  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  number  in  the  State  is'  not  far  from  ten 
thousand.  About  four-fiffhs  of  the  total  number  are  therefore 
yet  unprovided  for,  and  wherever  they  exist,  in  private  families, 
in  the  communities  where  they  reside,  in  the  schools,  orphan 
asylums  or  county  houses,  they  are  everywhere  a  menace  and 
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a  blight,  a  misfortune  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 
For  the  present  capacity  of  this  institution  the  location  is  in 
every  way  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  to  extend  accommoda¬ 
tion  upon  the  limited  acreage  here  is  in  our  opinion  neither  wise 
nor  practicable.  To  meet  the  demands,  therefore,  the  buildings 
at  Newark  and  Rome  should  be  increased  to  the  full  capacity 
desired  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Furthermore,  we  believe  it  is  not 
too  early  to  advocate  the  creation  of  a  new  and  additional  asy¬ 
lum  in  the  State  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  location  of  which 
should  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
no  other  way  do  we  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  feeble-minded 
can  be  attained  and,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
throughout  the  State,  it  is  a  question  of  such  vast  public  im¬ 
portance  that  delay  can  only  end  in  accumulating  burdens  upon 
the  State  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  result  of  diligent,  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  subordinates  it  is  our  pleasure  to  again 
bear  testimony  to  another  year’s  efficient  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  The  monthly  visitations  required  by 
the  law  of  1902  have  made  us  more  familiar  with  the  work  and 
our  inspections  have  convinced  us  that  order,  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  prevail  among  the  pupils,  and  that  the  efforts  'being  made 
in  the  training  and  development  of  their  feeble  minds  are  not 
vainlv  expended. 

F.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 

ALTA  PEASE-GROUSE. 

P.  A.  LUDDEN. 

W.  W.  CHENEY. 

F.  A.  LYMAN. 

W.  S.  PECK. 

-  A.  W.  PALMER. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


Alfred  Wilkinson_,  Treasurer  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institu¬ 
tion  for  FeeMe-Minded  Children ,  in  current  account  with  the 
State  op  New  York  for  cash  received  and  expended  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  supplies  and  salaries  and  wages  of  officers,  teachers,  attend¬ 
ants  and  employees  of  said  institutiori,  etc.,  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1903 : 


RESOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Balance  in  bank  October  1, 1902 .  $1,190  50 

State  appropriations  for  maintenance .  93,695  92 

Receipts  from  counties  for  clothing  State  pupils  . . .  8,313  00 

Receipts  from  pay  cases,  board,  instruction  and 

clothing .  2,803  71 

Receipts  from  sale  of  productions  of  shops. ......  79  75 

Receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products .  648  93 

Receipts  from  sale  of  old  material .  156  04 


Total .  $106,887  85 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

October,  1902 .  $7,214  37 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 
November,  1902 .  8,891  91 
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Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

December,  1902  .  |8,62G  12 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

January,  1903 .  8,687  84 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

February,  1903 .  8,247*  44 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

March,  1903 .  8,874  18 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

April,  1903 .  7,551  15 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

May,  1903 .  8,112  32 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

June,  1903 .  7,966  83 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

July,  1903 .  6,858  95 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 

August,  1903 .  5,848  63 

Warrants  of  executive  committee  for  month  of 
September,  1903 .  6,540  82 


193,420  56 

Returned  to  Comptroller,  chapter  580,  Laws  of  1899  ’  12,001  43 


Balance  in  bank  October  1,  1903 .  1,465  86 

Total . . .  $106,887  85 


There  was  received  and  expended  under  special  appropriations, 
chapter  708,  Laws  of  1901;  chapter  594,  Laws  of  1902;  chapter 
410,  Laws  of  1902;  chapter  543,  Laws  of  1902,  and  chapter  599, 
Law’s  of  1903,  as  follows: 
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Appropriation  for  improving  the  heating  system, 
chapter  708,  Laws  of  1901,  cash  received  from 
Comptroller  September  17,  October  9, 13,  20, 1902, 
and  January  14,  1903 .  $1,238  30 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  1,238  30 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  $1,419  31 

Keappropriation  for  improving  the  heating  system, 
chapter  599,  Laws  of  1903,  cash  received  from 
Comptroller  April  17,  June  10  and  26,  and  July  22, 

1903  .  $1,419  31 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating . , .  1,419  31 

Appropriation  for  sloyd,  chapter  594,  Laws  of  1902, 
cash  received  from  Comptroller .  $300  93 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  300  93 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  $395  22 

Appropriation  for  installing  watchman’s  clock  sys¬ 
tem,  chapter  708,  Laws  1901,  cash  received  from 
Comptroller  April  18  and  May  2,  1902 .  $777  88 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  777  88 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  $22  12 

Appropriation  for  iron  stairways,  chapter  410, 

Laws  of  1902,  cash  received  from  Comptroller 

May  2,  1903 . ' .  $12  00 

Voucher  paid .  12  00 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  $1,188  00 

,  '  .  ,\  _ 

.  J  I  ■  - - - - 
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Appropriation  for  laundry  machinery,  chapter  410, 

Laws  of  1902,  cash  received  from  Comptroller 

June  19  and  June  26, 1903 .  |1,674  50 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  1,674  50 

Balance  appropration  unexpended .  |125  50 


Appropriation  for  plumbing  improvements,  chapter 
410,  Laws  of  1902,  cash  received  from  Comp¬ 
troller  January  21  and  March  25,  1903 .  |6,546  50 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  6,546  50 


Appropriation  for  repairs  and  equipment,  chapter 
543,  Laws  of  1903,  cash  received  from  Comp¬ 
troller  August,  1903 .  $474  95 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  474  95 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  |525  05 


Appropriation  for  lowering  windows,  chapter  543, 

Laws  of  1903,  cash  received  from  Comptroller 

August,  1903  .  $225  84 

Vouchers  paid,  aggregating .  225  84 

Balance  appropriation  unexpended .  |474  16 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  of  special  appropriations  received  and  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903 : 

Improving  the  heating  system,  chapter  708,  Laws 

of  1901,  and  chapter  599,  Lawis  of  1903 .  |2,657  61 

Sloyd,  chapter  594,  Laws  of  1902 .  300  93 
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Installing  watchman’s  clock  system,  chapter 

708,  Laws  of  1901 .  |777  88 

Iron  stairways,  chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902 .  12  00 

Lauiidrv  machinery,  chapt(‘r  410,  Laws  of  1902 .  1,674  .50 

IMiimbing  ini])rovements.  chapter  410,  Laws  of 

1902  .  6,546  50 

Kepairs  and  ecpiipment,  chapter  543,  Laws  of  1903..  474  1K5 

Lowering  windows,  cliapter  543,  Laws  of  1903.  ..  .  225  84 


Total  . .  112,670  21 


Special  iinex}>erided  appropriations  still  available,  chapter  594, 
Laws  of  1902;  chapter  410,  Laws  of  1902,  and  chapter  .543,  Laws 
of  1903: 

Drilling  well  at  Fairmount .  |500  00 

Improvcanents  to  ventilation . 1,000  00 

Laundry  machinery .  125  .50 

Iron  stairways .  1^188  00 

^loyd .  395  22 

Rei)airs  and  equipment .  525  05 

4  Lowering  windows .  474  10 


Report  of  the  Superiiiteiinlent. 


To  the  Managci’S  of  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feehle- 
If  in  (1  cd  Ghildrcn : 

Ocutlomen — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  YOiir  board  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  ex¬ 
hibiting  statistics  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1903: 


.MOVEMENT  OE  THE  POPULATION. 


Present  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

year . 

«■ 

264 

263 

527 

Absent  on  vacation . 

11 

8 

19 

Since  admitted . 

27 

46 

73 

Readmitted . 

'  0 

1 

1 

Total  for  the  year . 

302 

318 

620 

Discharged . 

17 

59 

76 

Died . 

1 

3 

4 

Present  at  the  close  of  year . 

272 

245 

517 

Absent  on  vacation . 

12 

11 

23 

Total  on  the  rolls . 

284 

256 

540 

Average  daily  attendance . 

265 

251 

516 
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Total  number  of  weeks’  board  furnished  to  the 


])upils .  26,931 

% 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  of  pupils, 

including  all  expenses,  except  clothing .  |86,362  87 

Cost  of  clothing .  7,057  69 


Total  cost .  193,420  56 


Average  weekly  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  . .  .' .  |3  21 

Average  weekly  cost,  including  clothing . .  3  47 

Yearly  per  capita  cost .  *  180  68 


-y  ‘ 

The  following  are  the  causes  of  death  of  those  who  died  during 
the  year: 

Measles  and  pneumonia .  1 

Pertussis  and  pneumonia .  1 

Phthisis  pulmonalis .  2 
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HOSPITAL  RECORD  OF  DISEASES  TREATED. 

Abscess .  1 

Adenitis,  cervical .  1 

Abrasion . 1 

Bronchitis,  acute .  14 

Burn  .  1 

Chorea,  acute .  1 

Contusion .  1 
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OolijuDctivitis,  acute 

Croup  . 

Debility . 

Diarrhea . 

Diphtheria . 

Eczema,  acute . 

Epilepsy . 

Erysipelas  . 

Fractures  . 

Gastritis,  acute . 

Herpes  Zoster . 

Hemorrhoids . 

Infected  finder . 

Hordeolum . 

Im|)eli<»o  contagiosa. 

Jaundice . 

Keratitis . 

Measles . 

Pertussis  . 

Phimosis . 

Plitliisis  pulmonalis. . 

Pneumonia . 

KheumatiS'm,  acute. . 

Rinj^worm  . 

Scabies . 

Tonsillitis . 

Typhoid  fever . 

Caricella  . 

W'ounds  . 

F^iiclassified . 


10 

1 

4 

4 


•> 


o 


o 


o 


25 


1 


•) 

o 


1 

0 

1 

o 

1 

38 

/ 

0 

6 

4 

7 

1 

6 

1 

7 

1 


•> 
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OPERATIONS. 


Amputation,  fingers .  2 

Circumcision  .  ^ 

Fistula  in  ano .  1 

Rem  ova],  tumor .  1 

Removal,  ingrowing  toenail .  1 

R(unoval,  hemorrhoids .  1 

Removal,  cervical  glands .  1 

» 

Thoracotomy .  1 


The  following  table  presents  the  movement  of  pupils  by 
counties  for  the  year: 


Remaining 
Sept.  SO, 

i9oe. 

Admitted. 

Dis¬ 

charged. 

Remaining 
Sept.  30, 
1903. 

Albanv  . 

t 

.  2d 

1 

1 

20 

Allegany  . 

.  7 

1 

1 

7 

Broome  . 

. 

1 

1 

(•) 

Cattaraugus  . 

.  4 

•  • 

1 

3 

Cayuga  . 

•  • 

2 

u 

Chautauqua  . 

.  b 

1 

o 

Chemung  . 

.  19 

1 

*> 

•  > 

17 

Chenango  . 

o 

1 

•  • 

3 

Clinton . 

.  5 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

Columbia  . 

.  12 

1 

‘> 

11 

Cortland  . 

•> 

1 

1 

2 

Delaware . . 

.  5 

1 

•> 

4 

Dutchess  . 

.  G 

•  • 

•> 

4 

Erie  . 

.  42 

11 

7 

4(1 

Essex  . 

*> 

•  • 

o 

Genesee  . 

o 

•  • 

*> 

% 
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Greoue  .... 
Herkimer  .  . 
Jefferson  .  . . 

Kings  . 

Lewis  . 

Livingston  . 
Madison  .  .  . 
^lonroe  .  . . . 
^Montgoniei'v 
Nassau  .... 
New  York  . 
Niagara  .  .  .  . 
Oneida  .  . .  .  , 
Onondaga  .. 
Ontario  .  .  .  . 

Orange  . 

Orleans  .... 
Oswego  .... 

Otsego . 

Putnam  .... 

Queens . 

Rensselaer  . 
Richmond  . . 
Rockland  ... 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  .. . . 
Schenectady 
Schoharie  .*. . 

Schnvler  .  .  .  . 

«/ 


Remaining 
Sept.  30, 
1902. 

2 

4 

4 

3!) 

4 

4 

1 

29 

0 

1 

7<; 

0 

2(; 

3.3 
.  It 
9 

2 
0 

14 

4 

17 

1 


o 


o 

4 

1 

1 

o 


Admitted. 


1 

4 

1 

1 
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o 


4' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


o 


1 

1 

1 


Remaining 
Dis-  Sept.  30, 
charged.  1903. 

1  1 

1  3 

.  ^  .5 

7  36 

4 


o 


o 

o 


11 


3 


6 

1 

»> 


o 

1 


4 

1 

2 

1 


1 


i 

28 


4 

1 

84 

6 


31 

10 

8 

2 

5 

U 

1 

4 

14 

1 

6 
4 
4 
1 


<> 


1 


o 


it.] 
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Seneca  . 

Steuben  . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan  . . 

Tioga . 

Tompkins  . 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

Washington  .  .  .  . 

Wavne . 

Westchester  .. .  . 

Wyoming . 

Yates . 

Yew  York  State 

Totals . 


Remaining 
Sept.  30, 
1902. 

3 

9 

1 

o 

8 

5 

15 

3 

3 

5 

12 

3 

3 

1 


Admitted. 

1 

1 


1 

1 


4 

1 

9 


Remaining 
Dis-  Sept.  30, 
charged.  1903. 

4 

10 

1 

■a^ 

o 

8 

6 

4  12 

3 

4 


1? 


o 

o 

9 

4 

5 
1 


546 


74 


80 


540 


Tlie  matron  presents  the  following  report  of  work  done  during 
the  school  hours  by  the  sewing  classes,  one  of  boys  and  four  of 
girls,  and  by  the  classes  at  tailoring,  hosemaking  and  shoe¬ 
making. 

BOYS’  LIST. 


Towels .  453 

Washcloths .  66 

Handkerchiefs .  828 

Pillow  cases .  287 

Doormats .  20 

Yeckties .  '247 
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Loops  on  towels .  12 

Bread  cover .  1 

Boiler  towels .  104 

Bibs .  192 

'Names  on  blankets .  24 

Suspenders,  pairs . 2 

Sheets .  07 

Shirts  .  i:i 

Puzzles  sawed .  36 

Dustcloths .  6 

Work  aprons .  20 

GIKLS’  LIST. 

Sheets .  501 

Dresses .  470 

Shirtwaists  .  23 

FTandkerchiefs .  854 

Nightdresses .  139 

Aj)rons  .  96 

Collars  . : .  143 

Dresses  made  over .  61 

\ 

Drawers .  14 

Pillow  cases .  184 

Skirts .  35 

Tablecloths . .  .  29 

Towels .  358 

Dustcloths .  9 

Napkins  .  302 

Towels,  hemstitched .  22 

Travcloths .  11 
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Doilies,  plate .  3i 

Bureau  covers .  13 

Bedspreads  .  7 

Blankets  restitched .  22 

Names  on  garments .  60 


'  Besides  a  large  amount  of  crocheting,  embroidery  and  other 
fancy  work. 

GIRLS’  BUILDING  LIST. 

Aprons  .  77 

Buttonholes . 3,539 

Bands  .  355 

Blankets  hemmed .  11 

Bibs .  37 

Bathing  caps .  6 

Curtains,  pairs .  13 

Dish  cloths .  35 

.  I  )rawers .  73 

Dresses . 170 

Dressing  sack .  1 

Garters,  pairs .  139 

Holders .  315 

Handkerchiefs .  214 

Mattress  covers .  23 

Napkins .  184 

New  sleeves . ( .  533 

Names  sewed  on .  955 

Nightdresses .  74 

Pillow  cases .  145 

Pillow  cases  hemstitched .  6 
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Sheets .  95 

Skirts .  50 

Sliirtwaists .  12 

Towels .  70 

Tablecloths  .  10 

Travcloths .  2 

Uoderwaists .  76 

Vests  restitched .  2 

Wrappers .  5 


And  a  large  amount  of  mending. 

BOYS’  TAILORING  CLASS  LIST. 

Suits  .  280 

Trousers .  227 

Coats .  81 

Overalls  .  76 

Shirts  .  2 

Girls’  cloaks .  4 

Aprons  . 5 

Blankets  hemmed .  31 

Fur  robe  repaired .  1 

CLASS  AT  HOSEMAKING. 

B03’s’  hose,  pairs .  743 

Girls’  hose,  pairs .  307 

Hose  refooted,  pairs .  928 


And  all  of  the  mending. 


r 
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CLASS  AT  SHOEMAKING. 

Sho(>s,  new,  pairs . - .  53 

Shoes,  repaired,  pairs .  4,034 

And  the  repairing  of  harness. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCE. 

The  steward  reports  the  following  as  the  products  of  the  farm 
nnd  garden  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903: 


Apples,  bushels,  235 .  |176  25 

Apples,  crab,  bushels,  18 .  10  80 

Asparagus,  bunches,  3,500 .  210  00 

Beans,  butter  and  string,  bushels,  58 .  72  50 

Beans,  Lima,  bushels,  14 .  21  00 

Beets,  green,  bunches,  2,000 .  60  00 

Beets,  green,  bushels,  242 .  72  60 

Beets,  farm,  bushels,  1,050 .  210  00 

Cabbage,  heads,  15,990 . 799  50 

’  Cauliflower,  heads,  164 .  16  40 

Currants,  quarts,  264 .  31  68 

Corn,  sweet,  bushels,  289 .  216  75 

Corn,  fodder,  tons,  50 . /  250  00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  dozen,  87 . ' .  52  50 

Cucumbers,  pickling,  11,000 .  27  50' 

Carrots,  bushels,  194 .  97  00 

Carrots,  farm,  bushels,  578 .  115  60 

‘Celery,  bunches,  7,000 .  210  00 

Cherries,  quarts,  64 .  7  68 

Chickens  and  poultry,  pounds,  275 .  55  00 

Chive,  bunches,  58 .  1  74 

Ensilage,  tons,  200 .  1,000  00 
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Kgj;’  plant,  dozen,  3 .  $4  50 

Eggs,  dozen,  760 .  152  00 

drapes,  pounds,  2,800 .  140  00 

(rooseberries,  quarts,  70 .  5  60 

Hay,  tons,  250 .  3,250  00 

Horsei'adisli,  bushels,  2 .  2  50 

lv(*ttuce,  dozen,  596 .  214  56 

Milk,  quarts,  159,680 .  4,790  40 

Oats,  bushels,  818 .  351  74 

Onions,  bushels,  150 .  150  00 

Onions,  bunch(‘S,  7,500 .  225  00 

Parsley,  bunches,  311 . 9  33 

Pears,  bushels,  20 .  25  00 

Peas,  bushels,  115 .  143  75 

Pliinis,  bushels,  15 .  11  25 

Potatoes,  bushels,  2,000 .  900  00 

l^unipkins,  j)Ouiids,  7,000 .  35  00 

Pe])pers,  bushels,  13.  . .  22  75 

Parsni]>s,  bushels,  10 .  5  00 

Pi(?plant,  bunches,  1,875..  .  . .  93  75 

Pork,  pounds,  5,155 . 412  40 

Kaspberries,  quarts,  450 .  45  00 

Radishes,  bunches,  4,350 .  130  50 

Sage,  bunches,  30 .  90 

Salsify,  bushels,  50 .  17  50 

Spinach,  bushels,  234 .  234  00 

Squash,  summer,  bushels,  92 .  92  00 

Squash,  winter,  pounds,  4,200 .  52  50 

Straw,  tons,  20 .  180  00 

Strawberries,  quarts,  830 .  99  60 
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Turnips,  bushels,  215 .  |64  50 

Turnips,  farm,  bushels,  100 .  20  00 

Tomatoes,  bushels,  226 .  169  50 

Wheat,  bushels,  150 .  135  00 


115,900  03 

The  applications  for  admission  received  and  placed  on  file 
during  the  year  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  or  nine 
less  than  for  1902.  Of  this  number  seventy-three  were  for  boys 
and  sixty  for  girls,  being  a  little  less  preponderance  of  boys 
than  has  usually  been  the  experience  heretofore.  Of  the  appli¬ 
cations  received  ninety-two  were  accepted  and  forty-one  re¬ 
jected.  Of  those  accepted  thirty-two,  all  for  boys,  were  still  on 
file  at  the  close  of  the  year,  awaiting  vacancies.  Of  those  re¬ 
jected  eight  were  under  seven,  and  seven  over  fourteen  years  of 
age;  five  were  helpless  or  unteachable;  one  was  thought  to  be 
insane;  and  twenty  were  confirmed  epileptics. 

The  admissions  during  the  year  were  seventy-four,  or  one  less 
than  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  number  admitted  twenty-seven 
were  boys  and  forty-seven  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance 

was  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  three  less;  and  the  total  number 

* 

under  care  and  training,  six  hundred  and  twenty,  or  eight  more 
than  last  year,  and  again  exceeding  the  record  number  of  any 
previous  year. 

The  number  discharged  for  the  year  was  seventy-six,  seven¬ 
teen  of  whom  were  boys  and  fifty-nine  girls,  an  increase  of 
twenty  over  1902;  and  the  number  of  deaths  four,  three  girls 
and  one  boy,  or  six  less  than  for  1902,  making  a  total  of  eighty 
vacancies  by  both  discharges  and  deaths  during  the  year,  an 
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excess  of  six  over  admissions.  For  these  six  vacancies  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  accepted  and  the  pupils  not  yet  admitted  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Of  those  discharged  one  boy  and  one  girl  were  thought  to  be 
self-supporting;  fourteen  boys  and  seven  girls  were  removed  or 
retained  at  home  by  parents;  thirty-three  girls  were  transferred 
to  the  Rome  and  seventeen  to  the  Newark  asylum;  one  girl,  a 
confirmed  epileptic,  at  our  request  was  removed  by  a  county 
official;  and  two  boys  eloped. 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  during  the  year  fifty  girls  were 
transferred  to  the  custodial  asylums,  but  not  a  single  boy.  As 
a  result,  while  all  eligible  applications  received  for  girls  through¬ 
out  the  year  were  promptly  accepted  those  for  boys  were  neces¬ 
sarily  deferred  until  vacancies  occurred  in  their  order.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  thirty-two  eligible  applications  were  on  file 
awaiting  vacancies.  In  the  month  of  October  at  this  writing  we 
have  been  able  to  accept  a  few  boys  whose  applications  date 
back  to  November  and  December,  1902.  County  officials  hav-e  in 
some  instances  complained’  of  the  long  delays  occasioned.  In 
such  cases  the  situation  has  been  fully  explained  and  assurances 
given  that  each  application  would  be  considered  in  its  order. 
Cordial  relations  have  thus  been  maintained  between  the  institu- 
tion  and  the  counties  and  it  is  believed  that  superintendents  of 
the  poor  are  generally  well  satisfied  that  our  accommodations 
are  fairly  distributed. 

Only  four  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  in  many  years,  and  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  general 
good  health  prevailed.  At  only  one  period  was  there  much  sick¬ 
ness  and  that  during  epidemics  of  measles  and  whoopingcough, 
both  prevalent  at  the  same  time;  there  were  in  all  thirty-eight 
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cases  of  the  former  and  nine  of  the  latter.  Each  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  with  a  pneumonia  complication  was  the  cause  of  one  death, 
and  tuberculosis  of  the  other  two.  After  twenty  years  ex¬ 
perience  among  the  feeble-minded  our  observation  is  that  tuber¬ 
culosis  once  established  runs  a  rapid  course,  much  more  so  than 
in  normal  persons.  It  is  seldom  that  one  survives  more  than 
a  few  months  and  many  times  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  diagno¬ 
sis  is  made.  We  have  never  yet  seen  what  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  lingermg  case. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  infectious  diseases,  three  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  one  of  typhoid  fever  also  occurred,  in  all  of  which 
recovery  followed.  The  case  of  typhoid  was  that  of  an  employee 
and  may  not  have  had  its  origin  upon  the  premises.  In  each  of 
the  cases  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  was  promptly  administered 
and  the  disease  promptly  responded  to  its  efficacy.  One  of  these 
cases  and  the  severest  of  all  was  that  of  a  nurse  in  the  hospital. 
This  nurse  had  been  many  years  in  the  service  and  at  various 
times  had  attended  upon  cases,  of  diphtheria  without  contracting 
it  and  then,  strangely,  took  the  disease  without  any  known 
exposure. 

The  average  age  of  those  who  died  was  eighteen,  the  oldest 
being  thirty  and  the  youngest  ten  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  general  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture,  the 
putting  up  and  taking  down  of  awnings,  storm-houses,  door  and 
window  screens,  the  care  of  locks,  tools,  fire  extinguishers  and 
the  local  fire  alarm  system,  the  making  of  sketches,  plans,  etc., 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter,  the  main  items  of 
repairs  and  improvements  for  the  year  were  effected  as  usual  by 
him  and  his  assistants.  These  consisted  of  the  entire  carpenter 
work  required  under  the  special  appropriations  in  connection 
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with  the  new  plumbing  and  tile  floors  at  the  girls’  and  main 
buildings;  the  four  flights  of  iron  stairways  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing;  lowering  and  enlarging  the  dormer  windows  in  the  upper 
floor  of  the  south  wing;  reconstruction  of  portions  of  the  roofs 
on  the  hospital  and  north  wing;  and  the  erection  of  a  shed  for 
the  protection  of  tools,  wagons,  and  farm  machines  at  Fair- 
mount.  Other  work  was  accomplished  as  follows:  For  the  sloyd 
rooms  ten  bench  hooks  and  racks  with  pigeonholes  for  blue 
prints  were  made,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  rooms  two  open  doorways  were  cut  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  brick  w^alls;  at  the  Fairmount  farm  barn  a  pair  of  new 
doors  were  made  and  hung,  new  joists  and  a  floor  laid  in  the 
cow  stable,  and  a  partition  put  in  the  silo;  new  floors  were  laid 
in  number  nine  dormitory,  in  number  thirteen  bathroom,  in  halls 
on  third  and  fourth  floors  main  building,  and  in  ofiicers’  bath¬ 
room,  girls’  building;  steel  ceilings  were  put  on  in  north  hall, 
first  floor,  main  building,  and  in  the  small  day  room  at  the  south 
wing.  There  were  also  made  one  dump  box  for  a  farm  wagon, 
four  troughs,  one  wagon  reach,  one  wagon  bolster,  one  box  for 
lumber  wagon,  eleven  window  screens,  five  bathroom  cupboards, 
two  wardrobes,  one  bookcase,  one  set  folding  steps,  one  plant 
stand,  one  hotbed  box,  four  lockers,  one  bed  screen,  one  medi¬ 
cine  case,  a  skid  for  the  storeroom,  a  stop  fence  on  the  ball- 
ground,  a  backstop  for  the  tennis  court,  terrace  steps  for  the 
hospital  w^alk,  and  many  other  things  of  minor  value  and  im¬ 
portance. 

The  painter  and  two  boys  whom  he  has  trained  to  the  work 
were  all  kept  busy  throughout  the  entire  year;  nearly  all  of  the 
buildings  received  more  or  less  of  their  attention,  both  exteriorly 
and  interiorly,  as  well  as  the  roofs;  in  fact,  wherever  such  work 
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seemed  most  needed.  Several  rooms  also  were  repapered  and 
many  floors  shellacked  and  varnished.  Besides,  two  cutters,  two 
carriages,  and  the  family  sleigh  were  carefully  repainted,  rubbed 
down  and  refinished. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  last  year  the  gardener  and  his 
assistants  with  a  force  of  boys  added  a  share  to  the  year’s  im¬ 
provements  by  widening  the  boys’  ballground  and  reversing  its 
grade.  When  this  ballground  was  made  for  the  boys,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  grade  was  left  towards  the  natural  depression 
through  the  garden  to  the  west  of  the  girls’  building  and  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  ballground  being  such  an  extensive,  hard,  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  it  was  found  that  during  heavy  rains  a  large  amount  of 
water  would  quickly  be  turned  off  it  and  into  the  garden  and 
overflowing  the  hospital  roadway.  Upon  several  occasions 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  garden  and  the  roadway  to  the 
west  of  the  hospital  completely  washed  out.  By  the  work 
effected  last  season,  as  above  mentioned,  the  grade  was  reversed 
and  the  watershed  turned  into  a  ten-inch  underground  pipe  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds  for  about  one  hundred  feet, 
thence  into  the  ravine  through  the  woods  and  where  no  special 
damage  can  result.  At  the  same  time  the  earth  removed  in  the 
grading  was  carried  over  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  ballground, 
giving  it  additional  width  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  which  was 
much  needed,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  boys  at  their  games  in¬ 
creased  accordingly. 

Without  rain  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of 
June  in  this  locality,  the  outlook  for  all  farm  and  garden  re¬ 
turns  was  extremely  discouraging,  especially  for  hay,  corn,  and 
potatoes,  three  chief  items  qf  our  consumption.  Fortunately, 
when  the  rain  came  it  proved  of  such  kind  and  quantity  that  the 
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crops  mentioned  were  revived  beyond  all  expectation.  When 
finally  harvested  they  were  found  in  excess  of  the  average.  A 
few  garden  products,  as  a  result  of  the  early  drought  and  the 
cool  summer  which  followed,  did  not  mature  well  or  were  a 
total  failure.  The  report  of  the  full  year’s  products  of  the  farm 
and  garden  is  given  by  the  steward  and  will  be  found  upon 
another  page  of  this  report.  The  item  in  this  report  which 
shows  the  most  gratifying  increase  is  that  of  milk,  being  an 
excess  of  20,000  quarts  over  any  previous  year.  The  average 
daily  number  of  cows  at  the  farm  supplying  milk,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  been  about  thirty-five  and  the  quantity  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  from  the  low^est  record  in  1899  of  97,129  quarts  to  159,680 
in  1903.  Our  herd  of  cattle  is  Holstein,  and  by  good  care,  care¬ 
ful  breeding,  and  generous  feeding  has  materially  improved 
within  the  past  few  years.  Milk  is  made  use  of  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  dietary  of  the  institution  that  over  four  hundred  quarts 
are  daily  required.  Always  before  and  until  last  April,  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  milk  was  purchased  outside;  but  since,  the  entire 
supply  has  been  furnished  by  the  institution  herd. 

In  January  last  Mr.  John  L.  Barnett,  for  ten  years  the  honest, 
efficient  and  faithful  steward,  resigned  the  position  to  engage  in 
a  business  enterprise  in  Syracuse,  and  in  which  his  numerous 
friends  at  the  institution  vie  with  each  other  in  wishing  him  the 
best  of  success.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barnett  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Farrington  was  made  from  the  eligible 
civil  service  list.  The  institution  was  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
Farrington,  whose  previous  experience  in  the  State  service  at 
the  Matteawan  and  Dannemora  State  hospitals  had  amply  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  the  position  of  steward. 
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The  institution  was  visited  during  the  year  by  the  following 
officials:  By  Prof.  James  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Salem  Hyde  of 
Syracuse,  members  of  the  local  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association;  by  a  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Erie  county;  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Winspear,  superintendent  of  the 
Newark  State  Asylum;  by  Dr.  John  F.  Fitz  Gerald,  superin- 
intendent  of  the  Rome  State  Asylum;  by  Prof.  James  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Syracuse  University  and  the  class  in  sociology;  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Beaton,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles 
at  Orillia,  Ontario;  by  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  acting  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Rome  State  Asylum;  twice  by  the  Hon.  H.  H. 
Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions; 
and  three  times  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  commissioner  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

Inspections  of  the  buildings  and  premises  have  been  made 
quarterly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  monthly  inspections  by  two  or  more  members  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

The  institution  was  also  opened  to  the  public  on  thirty-four 
Friday  afternoons  of  the  school  year.  At  the  exercises  given  in 
the  hall  on  these  afternoons  2,277  persons  appeared,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  sixty-seven  for  each  day,  and  which  is  metioned  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  interest  maintained  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Entertainments  were  provided  the  children  upon  forty-one 
different  occasions,  as  follows:  On  October  21st  a  talk  on  the 
Indians  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beauchamp;  on  November  5th  a  magical 
performance  by  Mr.  Fred  Hurd;  on  November  7th  ventriloquism 
and  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  by  Mr.  Harry  Bryant;  on  December 
25th  Christmas  carols,  tableaux  and  an  operetta  by  teachers  and 
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pupils;  on  December  31st  a  stereopticon  exhibition  of  Mt.  Pelee 
in  eruption  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Powell;  on  February  16th  a  series  of 
recitations  by  Miss  Mildred  Pipe;  on  February  22d  patriotic 
exercises  by  teachers  and  pupils;  on  March  30th  a  concert  by 
the  Chaminade  Club  of  Syracuse;  on  April  21st  piano  and  violin 
recitations  by  the  Misses  Abbott  of  Ithaca;  on  June  8th  a  talk 
on  the  Filipinos  by  Prof.  Clarence  A.  Perry;  on  June  19th  a 
stereopticon  exhibition  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Powell;  on  July  4th  a  base¬ 
ball  game  and  a  lawn  festival  in  the  afternoon  and  fireworks  in 
the  evening;  on  September  30th  a  musical  trio  by  Mrs.  William 
F.  Belknap,  Miss  Ethel  Lockwood,  and  Prof.  Albert  Kuenzlen 
of  Syracuse.  Other  entertainments  consisted  of  music  and 
dancing  in  the  hall  on  the  various  evenings  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  managers  of  the  following  periodicals  have  gratuitously 
sent  to  the  institution  their  regular  publications  throughout  the 
year  and  for  which  our  thanks  are  publicly  rendered:  ^‘The 
Washingtonian,’^  Vancouver,  Wash.;  “Our  Little  People,” 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  “The  Optic,”  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  “Develop¬ 
ment,”  Elwyn,  Pa.;  “The  North  Star,”  Faribault,  Minn.;  “The 
Charitable  Observer,”  Lincoln,  Ill.;  “  The  City  Mission  Evangel,” 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  Institu¬ 
tions.” 

A  highly  appreciated  gift  received  during  the  year  was  from 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Patton  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  a  neatly  framed  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  her  father,  the  late  Rev.  Henry  N.  Pohl- 
man,  D.D.,  one  of  the  members  of  the  original  board  of  trustees 
of  this  institution.  Our  thanks  are  also  extended  to  many 
friends  and  parents  of  the  pupils  for  generous  gifts  of  toys,  nuts, 
candies,  money,  etc.,  for  use  at  the  winter  holiday  season. 
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The  purposes  of  this  institution  being  educational  in  their 
character,  children  are  admitted,  according  to  the  by-laws,  only 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  As  a  result  of  the  care 
and  training  given  it  is  very  rare  that  a  child  after  admission 
does  not  in. some  little  way  improve;  it  may  be  simply  in  habits 
or  disposition.  There  are,  however,  a  few  who  prove  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  unteachable;  very  many  who  improve  moderately;  quite 
a  number  materially;  and  a  few  again  very  decidedly.  The 
training  of  the  institution  is  on  what  may  be  considered  moral, 
physical,  intellectual  and  industrial  lines.  Besides  being  men¬ 
tally  defective  the  feeble-minded  are  many  of  them  physically 
defective  and  morally  askew.  In  order  to  show  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  and  advances  made  in  some  cases  from  the  training  given 
on  the  lines  mentioned  we  quote  the  following  recent  letters, 
one  from  a  parent  and  three  composed  and  written  by  pupils. 
These  letters  speak  for  themselves,  and  could  be  many  times 
duplicated.  The  first  is  that  of  a  boy,  W.  B.,  admitted  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896,  age  seven,  now  fourteen.  Bad  family  history — father, 
mother,  a  brother  and  sister  all  feeble-minded.  When  admitted 
to  the  institution  this  boy  knew  the  alphabet  and  could  count  to 
ten.  The  letter  was  written  in  a  plain,  legible  hand  of  a  childish 
character  and  without  a  misspelled  word;  the  language  and 
punctuation  are  his  own. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  3,  1903. 

My  Dear  Father, 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  in  a  long  time.  And  I  know 
you  will  like  to  hear  from  me.  I  am  getting  along  nicely  in 
my  school  and  in  my  sloyd.  And  I  have  played  base-ball  about 
.all  summer.  And  I  have  gathered  lots  of  nuts  this  fall.  I  have 
lots  of  fun  playing  foot-ball  with  the  boys.  And  I  think  C.  [re- 
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ferring  to  his  sister,  also  in  the  institution]  is  getting  along 

nicely  in  school.  And  we  are  both  well  and  hope  you  are  the 
same.  And  we  have  had  nice  weather  the  last  few  days  And 

one  snow-fall.  And  I  hope  you  will  write  soon,  so  good-bye  to 

your  loving  son. 

W.  B. 

The  one  which  follows  was  addressed  to  the  matron'  and  was 
written  by  C.  B.,  who  was  admitted  in  May,  1900,  age  seven,  now 
ten.  When  admitted  could  neither  read  nor  count.  She  went 
home  to  New  York  last  summer  during  the  vacation  for  the 
first  time  since  admission.  The  letter  was  plainly  and  legibly 
written  and  is  given  verbatim  et  literatim: 

July  8th,  1903. 

My  dear  Miss  W - ,  I  hope  this  finds  you  well.  I  arrived 

safe  home  Mamma  and  Mrs.  T - was  down  to  meet  me  as 

papa  was  working,  had  some  supper  was  washed  said  my  pray¬ 
ers  huged  my  mamma  and  went  to  sleep.  Mamma  and  papa  was 
very  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  me  so  much  improved  I  am 
haveing  a  good  time  I  wish  you  could  come  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  with  us  please  my  love  to  all  my  kind  teachers  and  attend¬ 
ance  [meaning  attendants]  and  little  playmates  Dr.C.  and  your 
dear  self  with  love  from  mamma  papa  and  little 

Clara  B. 

The  next  letter  was  recently  received  from  the  father  of  one 
of  our  boys,  M.  B.  H.,  who  was  admitted  in  September,  1894,  age 
twelve,  now  twenty.  When  admitted  could  read  words  of  one 
syllable  and  count  to  100.  For  five  years  after  admission  was 
kept  in  the  school;  he  then  became  restless  and  begged  for  out¬ 
door  employment  with  the  gardener.  During  the  five  years  in 
school  he  made  good  general  progress,  was  in  the  fourth  reader 
class  and  learned  to  read  figures  into  thousands  and  could  make 
small  additions.  Has  always  spent  the  vacation  period  at  home 
and  during  last  summer’s  vacation  the  letter  which  follows  came 
unsolicited  from  the  father: 
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Aug.  22,  1903. 

H - ville. 

- Supt. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  nothing  but  words  of  commendation  for  your  splendid 
institution. '  M’s  development  along  all  lines  is  all  and  more 
than  I  had  hoped.  I  wish  to  have  him  return  for  another  year. 
;Is  he  eligible?  Kindly  advise,  that  I  may  get  him  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  H. 

The  fourth  letter  and  last  is  from  a  girl,  E.  R.,  who  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  March,  1889,  age  eight,  now  twenty-two.  Her  family 
history  rather  bad  and  a  brother  also  feeble-minded.  When 
admitted  she  could  count  to  fifteen,  but  could  not  read  at  all. 
She  was  in  the  school  for  about  ten  years  and  advanced  to  the 
highest  grade  in  reading.  She  also  learned  to  sew  nicely,  cro- 
'  chet,  and  was  useful  at  general  housework.  During  her  school 
years  she  was  disposed  to  mean  and  petty  annoyances  and  was 
'at  times  sullen,  stubborn,  wilful,  untruthful,  and  dishonest.  As 
she  grew  to  womanhood  she  became  more  and  more  reliable  in 
every  way,  conscientious  and  anxious  to  do  right.  She  came  to 
feel  that  she  could  maintain  herself  in  the  world  outside  and 
her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  were  persistent  in  requesting 
and  demanding  her  removal.  We  thought  as  she  did  regarding 
her  capabilities,  but  hesdtated  giving  consent,  fearing  that  her 
home  surroundings  were  baneful,  but  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  she  was  permitted  to 
go  home  last  July  on  parole.  Upon  reaching  home  she  very 
soon  discovered  that  the  home  influences  were  degrading  in  the 
extreme.  Her  letter,  which  follows,  is  given  to  show  the  moral 
development  and  a  strength  of  character  sufificient  to  raise  her 
above  all  family  ties  and  escape  the  peril  in  which  she  unluckily 
found  herself  environed.  We  quote  the  letter  in  her  own  words : 
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H - ville,  Nov.  1,  1903. 

Doctor  O - 

Dear  Sir: 

Taking  a  few  pleasant  minutes  of  spare  time  I  will 
write  you  a  letter  telling  you  as  I  have  a  good  place  to  work 
getting  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  week  and  boarding  with  the 
foreman’s  family  at  two  dollars  a  week.  I  have  decided  not  to 
come  back  there.  I  wrote  and  told  Mrs.  L.  and  will  tell  Mr.  G. 
1  am  of  age  and  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  go  to  church  with 
the  family  and  have  joined  a  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  L.  writes  me 
very  nice  letters  and  quite  often.  She  told  me  she  thought  you’d 
like  to  hear  from  me.  I  have  given  up  my  people  never  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  them,  nor  they  with  me.  1  shall  never 

go  to  W -  [where  her  parents  reside]  again.  Good  bye, 

Doctor,  I  should  enjoy  a  letter  from  you  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  R. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  report  that  through  the  active 
efforts  of  one  of  your  number  and  by  means  of  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  the  Swedish  system  of  manual  training  known  as  sloyd 
had  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  The 
system  was  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  trial  and  experiment  and 
has  proved  successful  beyond  our  expectations.  Three  classes 
of  ten  boys  each  have  been  organized  and  each  class  is  given 
from  three  to  four  hours’  weekly  instruction.  The  course  of  in¬ 
struction  was  carefully  planned  after  a  methodically  graded 
set  of  exercises  on  all  models.  An  interesting  feature  of  it  is 
that  the  boy  is  required  to  prepare  in  advance  a  working  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  object  he  is  going  to  make.  With  a  drawing  of  his 
object  in  plain  view  before  him,  sloyd  then  demands  a  practical 
use  of  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  boy.  The  method,  the  design,  the 
application,  the  construction  each  in  its  turn  requires  study  on 
the  part  of  the  boy;  each  excites  his  interest  and  combined  they 
prove  to  be  all-around  educators  of  great  practical  value.  The 
teacher  engaged  in  our  work  spent  the  entire  summer  at  study  in 
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Sweden  and  the  course  for  the  ensuing  year  will  closely  follow  the 
advanced  Swedish  methods.  We  have  added  to  our  sloyd  equip¬ 
ment  blackboards,  illustrations  showing  the  different  positions  of 
the  body  recjuired  for  various  exercises,  and  a  complete  set  of 
Swedish  models. 

At  an  exhibition  of  sloyd  work  given  in  one  of  the  largest 
public  schools  of  Syracuse  last  May,  specimens  of  the  work  of 
the  insititution  classes  were  contributed.  Our  part  of  the  exhibit 
was  very  favorably  commended  by  the  visitors  presemt,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  superior  to  that  shown  by  some  of  the 
classes  of  normal  children. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Ohairman,  and  members  of 
the  board  of  managers,  for  your  continued  support  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  with  thanks  also  to  the  ofiicers  and  employees  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  during  the  yearns  administration,  I 
close  my  twentieth  annual  report  in  good  cheer,  with  greater 
devotion  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution  and  a  faith  in  the 
value  of  its  work  increasing  as  each  year  rolls  on. 

JAMES  CARLTON  CARSON, 

Superintendent. 

.  Syracuse^,  December  ninth,  1903. 
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INVENTORY  Ol-  PROPERT'i 


AT  THE  ' 

Sy  racuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  1903. 


REQUIRED  BY  CHAPTER  413,  LAWS  OF  1897. 


TliAXSMlTTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  JANUARY  14.  1004. 
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INVENTORY. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  HOUSE. 

4  couches .  -foO  00 

1  rattan  settee .  5  00 

2  desks . 20  00 

0  upholstered  chairs . ' .  100  00 

2  cane  chairs  .  12  00 

1  office  chair . 5  00 

9  rocking  chairs .  30  00 

12  small  chairs .  20  00 

o  kitchen  chairs .  3  00 

2  kitchen  tables .  6  00 

4  small  tables .  20  00 

2  chiffoniers  .  25  00 

4  washstands  .  18  00 

1  center  table .  35  00 

4  double  beds .  75  00 

3  single  beds .  15  00 

4  mattresses .  00  00 

3  single  mattresses .  .  18  00 

1  hair  pillow .  1  00 

6  feather  pillows .  7  50 

4  box  springs .  25  00 

2  single  spiral  springs . 5  00 

1  single  woven  wire  spring .  2  50 
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1  ]KUv  ]Kn‘ti(^i-es . 

1  door  curtain . 

'A  }>airs  lace  curtains.  .  . 

4  ]anrs  curtains . 

10  ]>aii-s  lunsliu  curtains 

2  tables  . 

small  rii^s . 

4  car]u*t  ru»s . 

2>  carj)(‘ts . 

o  dr(‘SiS(‘rs  . 

2  toilet  sets . 

1  alarm  clock . 

1  brass  tire  set . 

2  clofdvs  . 

2  liaui))(‘rs  . 

0  blankets . 

2  comforters . 

2  valanc(‘s . 

5  dozen  towels . 

S  Turkish  towels . . 

21  sheets  . . 

42  t allow  cases . 

12  bedspreads  . 

S  tablecloths . 

2  dozen  doili(‘s . 

1  dozen  small  doilies.  .  . 

4  fruit  doilies . 

o  dozen  napkins . 

2  carving  cloths . 

2  flannel  table  covers.  .  . 


|30  ()() 

3  00 

1  50 
12  00 
15  00 
10  00 
30  00 
70  00 
45  00 
75  00 
15  00 

1  00 
15  00 
10  00 

4  00 
40  00 

3  00 
6  00 
9  60 

2  00 
7  75 

4  20 
7  20 

12  00 
3  50 
50 
25 

6  00 
75 
60 
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7  roller  towels . 

kitchen  tablecloths . . 

'2  teacloths  . 

T)  yards  matting’ . 

5  dishtowels  . 

11  glasstowels . 

H  dozen  silver-plated  forks . 

1  dozen  silver-plated  dessert  spoons . 

^  dozen  siLver-plated  teaspoons . 

4  dozen  silver-|)laited  tablespoons . 

1  carver  and  fork . . . 

21  dozen  knives . 

1  dinner  set,  95  ])ieces . 

20  breakfast  dishes . 

0  travs . 

2  open  dishes . . . 

2  breadplates  . . . 

2  ])Iatters  . 

1  dozen  sanceplates . 

1  dozen  glass  sancephites . 

H  dozen  tingerbowls . .  .  . 

11  dozen  wineglasses . 

2  cruets  . 

1  dozen  glass  cups . 

1  celery  dish . . . . 

14  tnniblers . 

1  oyster  soup  set — tniH^en  and  1  dozen  plates.  .  .  . 

1  oatmeal  set . 

7  glass  dishes . 

1  cream  and  sugar  set . 


|1  40 
:i  00 
4  00 
2  50 
50 

1  10 
•>  OK 

1  50 
60 
1  44 

a  00 

1  50 
18  00 

2  00 
00 
20 
50 
80 
18 
18 

a  00 

90 

10 

60 

25 

21 

1  00 
i  o 

70 

50 


(> 
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2  salts  and  peppers.  . . 

1  dozen  plates . 

1  dinner  set,  4,S  ])ieces 

1  tish  boiler . 

1  steamer . 

1  ie(‘  cream  freezer  .  . 

1  coffeepot  . 

1  e‘><>l>eater . 

1  iron  spoon . 

2  wooden  s])oons . 

1  ])otato  masher . 

1  chopping  knife . 

2  ])reserYe  kettles  .  .  . 

2  ston(‘  jars . 

1  ])air  scales . 

2  earthen  piej)lates.  . 

d  baking;  dishes . 

1  coffee  mill . 

2  milkj)ails  . 

d  jellv  moulds . 

2  jmddiiif^  moulds  .  .  .  , 

2  oatmeal  boilers . 

d  saucepans  . 

1  dishj)an . 

d  dippers  . 

1  coffe(‘  canister . 

1  tea  canister . 

1  salad  bowl . 

2  br(*adplat(^s  . 

1  jr^mipan . 


10  10 
(;o 

30  00 
50 
60 

2  50 

2  00 
05 
10 
10 
05 
10 

2  00 
00 

1  00 
20 
45 
50 
60 
d>0 
20 

1  00 

1  50 
40 
21 
25 
25 
25 
10 
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3  .  fO  60 

.  2  bakiiiijr  dishes .  40 

5  cake  tins  .  25 

d  breadliiis  .  15 

1  l)akin^  board .  75 

2  pans .  30 

2  sieves  .  20 

3  "raters  .  15 

3  tin  boxes .  15 

125  jelly  "lasses .  3  75 

210  fruit  jars .  6  10 

1  breadknife .  15 

1  (aikeknife  .  15 

1  niixinj*'  bowl .  25 

3  flatirons . 30 

1  ironin^>-  board .  1  00 

2  cleaning  ])ails .  20 

1  sloj^pail .  50 

3  wooden  t)ails .  30 

1  washboard  .  20 

1  wash  tub .  50 

3  dnstj)ans .  30 

2  (•arj)et  sweepers .  4  00 

.MAIX  liUIIJflXG— SUPERIXTEXDENT’S  OFFICE. 

Office  library,  400  volumes .  ^300  00 

1  walnut  cjise .  3  00 

3  heather-seated  chairs .  15  00 

3  u])holstered  chairs .  15  00 

1  u])holstered  sofa .  10  00 


S  [AssEMin.Y 

1  caneseated  chair .  |3  00 

3  rugs . ‘ _  10  00 

1  mirror  .  5  00 

2  sofa.  ])illo\vs . . .  1  00 

2  black  wahiuf  desks . , .  70  00 

1  ty])ewrirer .  40  00 

1  revolviiig  bookstand .  10  00 

1  letter])r(‘ss  and  stand .  7  50 

1  ])ictnre  . .  1  00 

1  scale  .  5  00 

1  ‘  dictionary  r(‘St  and  dicdiouary .  5  00 

1  scraj)  basket .  50 

1  basket .  50 

1  tiooibinsh .  5() 

4  porti-aits  .  . 

KKri:i»TI()X  ROOM. 

5  hnitlHM'-seatc'd  oak  (diairs .  2^25  00 

4  cane-sea t(*d  chairs .  12  00 

1  wicker  clniir .  1  00 

1  leath(*r-s(*ated  conch .  20  00 

8  ]K)rtraits .  . 

Linolenin  . .  •  •  • 

1  atlas  .  ^00 

1  directory  .  4  00 

1  j)iotnre  j)ortfolio  and  easel .  1^^ 

1  library  tabl(‘ .  3  00 

1  lloorbrnsh  and  dnstbrnsh . 

1  in  ns  i  ('box  .  40  00 
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CENTER  HALL. 

8  eaue-sealed  cliaiivs . 

2  walnut  liatracks . 

2  wicker  sofas . 

1  clock  . 

2  doormats  . 

Linoleum  . 

1  broom  and  dustpan . 

Bust  of  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer . 


120  00 
o  00 
4  00 
50  00 
1  50 
40  00 


CENTER  PORCH. 


2  j)orcli  chairs .  3  00 

2  [>orch  benches' .  4  00 

2  lawn  benches .  5  00 


HALT.. 

Stair  and  hall  car]KA .  18  00 

\  • 

EAMIlVv  PARLOR  AND  SITTINO  ROOM.* 


Childrcm's  library,  425' volumes .  ;$10()  25 

1  library  oak  table.  . .  5  00 

1  small  oak  table .  2  50 

1  mahogany  table .  15  00 

1  imitation  cIkmu-v  table .  5  00 

f 

1  scrapbasket .  20 

1  glob(‘ .  5  00 

10  pictures .  10  00 

3  wicker  chairs .  0  00 

<1  rockers  .  15  00 
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10  niOiolstered  cliaii  s.  .  . 

1  iiiirroi'  . 

1  sliov(‘l  jiiid  toiijjs  rest 
1  ])()ker . 

1  llriissels  ruj^- . 

Brussels  oarpet . 

4  eurtaiii  rods,  \vood .  . 
8  curtains  . 

2  upholstered  sofas... 

4  sofa  julloMS . 

1  luarbU*  clock . 

2  mantel  ornanumts .  .  , 

2  jardiuiei's . . 


125  00 
10  00 
1  00 
25 
2  50 
50  00 
1  00 

24  00 

25  00 
1  00 
5  00 
2  00 

50 


FA  .M 1 L Y  DIN]  N(  1  -ROOM . 


1  lemon  scpieezer . . .  10 

1  salad  dish .  '  20 

4  tablecloths .  4  50 

2  tablecloth,  sinall .  2  00 

2  tablemats .  1  00 

2  dozen  na]>kins .  2  00 

2  sideboard  covers .  1  00 

2  Windsor  shad(*s .  1  00 

1  bi-ass  rod .  10 

5  jiictures  .  . 

1  breadknife  .  45 

2  bi(*adboxes .  1  50 

1  rollinjfj)in .  10 

1  dozen  hand  towels . 1  20 

1  dozen  frlass  lowels .  1  20 
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S  breadcloths . 

1  kiiifebox . 

1  ci'Mclvei'box  . . 

2  CM  U(*b()X(*s . 

1  su^Mijar  . 

1  carviiiji:  S(‘t . 

1  colander  . 

"2  butt(M‘])atsi . 

1  s()ii])ladlc  . 

1  dozen  lint  jacks . 

1  clieesescooj) . 

1  dozen  tea  knives.  sil\er-])lat(‘d .  .  . 

2  dozen  dinner  knives,  silver-jilated 

*  2j  doz(*n  forks,  silver-jilated . 

1  ri'frijiiei'ator . 

1  i<-(*])ick . 

2  water  |»ails  . 

1  dijiper  . 

1  sideboard . 

1  extension  table . 

1  small  table . 

15  chairs  . 

1  teacaddv . 

« 

1  blitter  jar . . 

1  coffeepot . 

1  teapot  . 

1  Imshclotb . 

1  set  of  dishes,  318  pieces . 

4  j(']ly  dishes . 

3  celerv  dishes . 


|0  SO 
25 
20 
30 
40 

3  00 
1 5 
20 
10 

1  25 
10 

2  00 

4  50 

5  50 

10  00 

5 

50 

10 

10  00 

10  00 

3  00 

30  00 
10 
25 
25 
30 
50 

25  00 
40 
45 
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2  syini])  (*iii)8 . 

20  tumblers . 

1  insect  powder  blower . 

2  vases  . 

2  travs  . 

* 

1  teapot  rest . . . 

11  lablesjM>oiis.  silvcM'-jdated  . 

11  dozen  soupspoons.  silver-}»lated . 

4  dozen  teaspoons,  silver-jdated . 

1  nutcracker . 

1  wire  dish  drainer . 

o  glass  berry  dishes . 

2  vinegar  bottles . 

15  sherbet  cn])S . 

d  lemonade  glasses . 

1  table  scraper  and  tray . 

2  sj)oonholders . 

b  pepper  and  salt  shakers . 

1  broom  ' . 

1  floorbrnsh . 

1 1'l's . 

UENTEK  DINING  ROOM. 

1  tray  . 

2(1  dinnerknives,  si lver-plat(Ml  . 

1  dozen  teaknives,  silver-plated . 

1  5-12  dozen  teasjioons.  silvei‘-])lated . 

1  2-12  dozen  sonpsjioons,  silvei'-])lated . 

dozen  tablespoons,  silver-plated . 

0 

2  2-12  doz(*n  forks,  silver-j>lated . 


|()  20 
30 
08 
10 
45 
10 


1  70 

2  38 
4  80 


25 


25 

50 

10 

75 


12 
31 
20 
60 
15 
50 
5  00 


20 
3  80 
2  00 
1  70 
1  20 
00 
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1  table  scraper  and  tray .  |0  30 

1  dozen  glass  towels .  1  20 

3  crochet  tablemats .  30 

4  dozen  napkins . 4  80 

1  set  dishes,  296  pieces . . .  75  00 

^  dozen  tumblers . 09 

13  fingerbowls  .  2  60 

1  salad  bowl .  50 

1  extension  table .  18  00 

1  small  table .  8  00 

9  cane-seated  chairs. . .  13  50 

7  pictures .  00 

2  sideboard  covers .  1  00 

1  vinegiar  bottle .  06 

1  syrup  cup . 10 

1  teacaddv .  10 

1  soupladle  .  10 

1  teapot .  2  00 

1  colfee])ot . •  2  00 

1  carving  set . 3  00 

1  nutcracker .  25 

3  pepper  and  salt  shakers .  30 

2  butterknives  .  50 

1  sideboard .  15  00 

2  window  shades .  1  00 

2  glass  spoonholders .  20 

2  berry  dishes .  30 

2  jelly  dishes .  30 

2  plattercloths  .  20 

2  linen  center  pieces .  50 


[As.semiu.y 

1  dozen  doilies .  |1  00 

'2  Tablecloths,  3^  yards  lon^ .  3  00 

1  tablecloth,  4  yards  long .  1  75 

4  tablecloths,  1‘yard  long .  1  60 

2  tablecloths,  2  yards  long .  1  60 

2  hnshcloths . 50 

2  brass  rods .  20 

2  Brussels  rugs .  6  00 

ATTENDANTS’  DINING-ROOM. 

3  dozen  dish  towels  .  3  60 

3  trays  .  46 

6  traycloths .  60 

1  insect  powder  blow^er .  08 

6  tables  .  30  00 

8  tablecloths,  4  yards  long .  14  00 

8  tablecloths,  3^  yards  long .  12  00 

4  tablecloths,  3  yards  long .  5  00 

43  chairs  .  43  00 

10  salt  and  pepper  shakers. .  / .  1  00 

10  vinegar  bottles .  50 

6  mustard  pots .  30 

5  syrup  cups .  50 

5  butterplates .  50 

7  glass  spoonholders .  70 

3  A'ases .  30 

5  carving  knives  and  forks .  6  00 

6  teapots  .  1  50 

4  coffeepots .  1  20 

4  dozen  tumblers .  72 


9  ])it(*hers . |I  80 

4  dozen  plates,  9  inch .  2  40 

4  dozen  plates,  7  inch .  192 

4  dozen  soupplates  .  1  44 

4  dozen  siaucedishes . 72 

5  dozen  cups  and  saucers .  2  40 

4  dozen  knives  and  forks .  4  80 

7  7-12  dozen  teaspoons .  4  55 

1^  dozen  tablespoons .  1  95 

3  2-3  dozen  dessertspoons .  3  96 

6  handtowels .  60 

1  refrigerator  .  9  00 

CHILDREN’S  DTNTNCx-ROOiVr. 

5  tables,  3^-foot  .  7  50 

2  tables,  7-foot . .  7  00 

4  tables,  10-foot .  20  00 

'  8  tables,  12-foot  .  48  00 

1  table,  15-f()()t . 7  50 

1  table,  20-foot .  '  10  00 

17J  dozen  chairs .  105  00 

16  roller  towels .  3  20 

4  dozen  brooms .  90 

15|  dozen  soui)plates .  5  58 

16  dozen  breakfast  plates .  9  60 

154  dozen  teaplates .  7,40 

1  dozen  dishpans . .  4  80 

124  dozen  knives . ‘ .  7  50 

154  dozen  forks . • .  9  30 

154  dozen  dessertspoons .  16  74 


[Asskmt.ly 


K) 


15^  dozen  lungs . 

13^  dozen  bowls . 

IJ  dozen  jiitchers . 

12  sets  salts  and  peppers 

3  travs  . 

5  syrnp  Clips . 

14  dipjiers  . 

1  syrnji  can . 

1  basket  . 

33  dozen  bibs  . 

2|  dozen  dislitowels  ..  .  . 

b  disbclolbs . 

i  dozen  teasjioons . 

b  dust  brushes  . 

b  dnst[)ans . 

1  insect  powder  blower. 

1  nionsetra])  . 

jiails . 


|9  30 
4  8b 
3  bo 
1  20 
45 
50 
1  40 
50 
25 

21  00 
3  00 
00 
30 
00 
00 
8 
O 

80 


KlT('Hi:X. 


4  ]>ine  tabl(‘s .  4  00 

12  wooden  chairs .  6  00 

» 

3  dozen  iiiejilates .  1  80 

11  covered  vegetable  dishes .  2  20 

12  soil])  tureens  .  2  40 

J  J  dozen  }>ans .  270 

J  dozen  dish  pans .  2  40 

^  dozen  dripjiing  jians .  3  00 

4  dippers  . .  40 

1  rnea  t  cleaver 


1  00 


No.  IT.] 
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1  meatchopper . 

1  icecream  freezer . 

3  milkcaus . 

^  dozen  mngs . 

1  1-G  dozen  sonpbowls .  . . 

^  dozen  colanders . 

1  cake  griddle . 

3  cake  turners . 

3  porcelain  lined  kettles 

1  raisin  seeder . 

2  dozen  tin  patepans.  . . 

2  dozen  iron  patepans .  . . 

3  teakettles  . 

2  broilers . 

1  soup  kettle . 

1  teacaddy . 

1  1-pint  cup . 

1  1-quart  cup . 

8  caketins . 

1  cakecutter . 

6  skimmers . 

2  granite  kettles . 

1  bread  cutter . 

1  breadcommode . 

1  slate  pastry  table . 

1  refrigerator . 

^  dozen  pitchers . 

3  large  })latters . 

5  small  platters . 

10  breadp late's . 


|1  00 

2  50 
G  00 

30 

3  85 
GO 
40 
.30 

1  50 
1  00 
1  20 
1  50 
1  80 
40 
75 
25 
05 
10 
40 
10 
.30 

1  50 

2  00 

4  00 

5  00 
9  00 

42 

1  20 
75 
.50 


IS  [Assemiu.y 

1  dozen  pnddingtiiis . |0  00 

0  pnddingdishes . .  90 

'2  kiiifesteels .  30 

2  lO-qnart  pails .  30 

4  l-gallon  pails,  galvanized .  32 

0  s])ieeboxes .  00 

4  dozen  Innchbaskets .  00 

1  cracker  box .  20 

sugar  boxes .  50 

2  lemon  squeezers . * .  20 

2  double  boilers .  1  20 

1  double  boiler  cotlVepol .  1  00 

2  i)e])])er  boxes .  10 

2  coffeepots .  00 

2  jelly  moulds .  20 

2  dozen  muffin  rings .  00 

2  stewj)ans,  iron .  50 

4  sancei)ans,  galvanized .  1  20 

1  (•off'ee))ox .  25 

1  eoffeeinill  .  50 

1  disbcommod(* .  10  00 

2  v'iri*  strainers .  20 

2  <lo^z(m  i)aringknives . •.  00 

4  dozen  carvingkni  ves  .  1  5<l 

3  forks,  silv(n-  plated .  50 

3  dinnerknives  .  15 

4  P'aspoons,  silver  ]>lated .  40 

1  doz(m  galvanized  s])Oons .  00 

4  dozen  desserts])oons,  silver  ])lated .  78 

3  meatclotlis  .  15 
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o  breadclotlis .  |0  45 

1(1  roller  towels  .  o  20 

1  dozen  dishcloths .  00 

1  ^  dozen  dish  towels  .  . .  1  80 

2  rtonrsifters  .  10 

1  creamery .  40  00 

h 

2  ])otatomashers  .  15 

4  egg’heaters  .  15 

1  ice))ick . 10 

1  clock  . 2  00 

1  rolling’  ])in  .  10 

2  clio])])ini>l)owls  and  knives .  1  95 

1  mo])liandles  .  20 

1  washboard  .  20 

0  scrnbpails  and  brushes .  1  50 

2  coalscuttles  .  00 

1  stove]  )okei‘ .  10 

1  insecti>owder  blow(‘r  .  08 

2  brooms  .  ^10 

1  dustpan .  15 

2  monsetra])S .  15 

2  <>arbng‘ecans . ' .  1  50 

{ 

STOREROOM. 

4  tables .  0  00 

2  pairs  ste])s .  1  00 

8  step-ladders  .  8  00 

1  broom,  dust  Y)an  and  brush .  45 

2  chairs  .  1  00 

2  dozen  candleholders 


1  20 


20 


[Assembi.y 


ATTEND SITTING  BOOM. 

2  Tables .  |3  00 

1  upholstered  couch .  3  00 

1  feather  sofa  pillow .  25 

2  rockers  .  1  50 

1  broom,  dust  pan  aud  brush .  45 

Linoleum  .  1  50 

1  tablecover .  25 

0  chairs  .  4  50 

1  mirror  .  40 

HALLS  AND  BATHROOMS. 

21/2  dozen  cliairs .  15  00 

1  dozen  step-ladders  .  12  00 

li/>  dozen  scrub])ails .  1  80 

11/0  dozen  scrubbrushes  .  90 

2  insect  powder  blowers . 16 

3  dozen  benches .  36  00 

1  dozen  tables . .’ .  .  12  00 

4  mousetraps  .  20 

1  rocker  .  1  50 

10  dustcans  .  5  00 

1  dozen  brooms .  1  80 

10  dustpans  .  1  50 

1  dozen  dustbrushes .  1  80 

23  fi repails  .  3  45 

2  wallbrushes  .  1  00 

4  floor  brushes .  2  00 

4  mirrors  .  4  00 

}y  dozen  f1o()r]>olis]iei*s 


30  00 
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SEWINGKOOM. 


o  j>aii' steps .  -fl  50 

6  clothesbaskets  .  1  50 

I  pair  shears .  50 

1  j)air  scissors  .  15 

1  bench,  4  foot,  veneer .  G  00 

o  sewingniachines  .  54  00 

1  cane-seated  chair .  1  00 

d  cane-seated  rockers .  3  00 

1  broom  and  dnstpan .  25 


BLANKETS,  SHEETS,  SPKEADS  AND  PILLOW  CASES  IN 
CHILDREN’S  BOOMS— MAIN  BUILDING. 

(The  following  list  covers  hospital  room  and  rooms  2,  G,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  IG,  17,  22,  23,  20,  31,  41.) 


31G  blankets  .  |474  00 

574  sheets  .  143  50 

340  ])illowcases  .  34  00 

138  rollertowels  .  27  GO 

183  bedspreads  .  100  80 

50  liandtowels  .  5  00 


HOSPITAL  BOOM. 


8  beds  .  |24  00 

8  hair  mattresses . .* .  40  00 

4  rubber  sheets .  2  40 

8  hair  pillows .  G  00 

8  rockers  .  12  00 

0  chairs  .  4  50 

1  wardrobe  .  8  00 
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1  (Oiniiiode .  |5  00 

2  stands  . . .  2  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  table  .  1  00 

1  whiskbrooin  .  05 

1  waslibowl  and  jdtclier .  70 

1  broom  .  15 

1  dustpan  .  15 

2  bnreans  .  16  00 

1  dnstbrnsli  .  15 

FAM  I LY  ROOMS. 

17  tables .  25  00 

S  iniri'ors  .  8  00 

16  eane-seated  rockers .  24  00 

1  wi<*ker  rocker .  2  00 

2  clocks  .  1  00 

1  inkstand  .  25 

10  watercans  .  5  00 

12  blooms  .  1  80 

4  dnstbrnslies  .  60 

1  medicine  cabinet .  2  00 

4S  sli(*ets  .  12  00 

48  ))illowcovers  .  4  80 

4  n))bolst(‘red  conclies .  28  00 

2  Avicker  conches .  6  00 

lb  washstands  .  50  00 

2  teatlier  dusters .  50 

5  brass  rods .  bO 

10  wardrobes .  80  00 


No.  17.]  2:^ 

4(1  cane-seated  chairs .  fd4  50 

2  hospital  chairs .  10  00 

12  rags .  12  00 

4  Avritingdesks .  20  00 

2  black  Ava hint  bookcases .  30  00 

3  carpet  sAA  eepers .  0  00 

12  dnsti)aiis .  1  <S0 

3  chiffoniers .  27  00 

20  blankets .  39  00 

14  bedspreads  .  8  40 

2  screens .  0  00 

2  Ooorbrnshes  .  1  00 

10  toiletsets .  20  00 

4  conchcoA’ers .  2  00 

11  dressers .  88  00 

5  tOA\  elracks .  1  25 

10  foottnbs .  4  00 

10  jnctures .  00 

s* 

181  toA\  els  .  18  10 

1  door  dra|)e  .  1  00 

7  ]an'i‘s  scrim  cni'tains  .  ]  75 

4  pairs  muslin  curtains .  1  00 

10  j)airs  curtain  rods .  12  00 

24  feather  pilloAvs .  30  00 

12  comfortables  .  IS  00 

1  dozen  AA'liisk brooms  .  00 

0  ingrain  carpet .  93  28 

4  AAdiite  curtains .  5  00 

3  mattings  . .  00 

2  mousetra])s  .  Itl 
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0  double  beds . 

S  linii-  mattresses  . ‘ . .  . 

72  Ob 

1  waste  ])a|)er  bask(‘t  . 

25 

•)  liam|K*rs  . 

1  50 

S  sini»](‘  Immvs  . 

40  00 

N  <loubl(‘  IwmIs  . 

80  00 

Ixooul  '2. 


0  IkmIs  .  . 

:o;  00 

1  (•omtdi4(M' . 

1  50 

0  mattr(*ss{‘s — 8  liair,  1  cotton . 

42  5tl 

1»  jOllows — 0  liair.  2  cotton,  1  teatlier . 

.  .  .  0  75 

1  coinnio<i(‘  . 

5  00 

1  waslistainl  . 

5  00 

2  tabl(*s  . 

2>  00 

2  l(K-k(M*S  . 

2  00 

\\'asli  bowl,  pitclnn*  and  soa|)dish . 

1  00 

1  bloom,  dust  jian  and  brnsli . 

45 

1  bureau . 

8  00 

1  scr(‘(‘n  . 

1  ott 

7  cliairs  . 

2»  50 

1  water) mil  . 

25 

0  towels  . 

00 

1  wliiskbi'oom  . 

05 

2  blank(‘ts  . 

2)  00 

Room  o. 


1  donl)l(*  b(‘d . 

7  00 

2  blank(*ts  . 

. !  .  2  00 

4  sheets  . 

1  00 

o 

o 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•> 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

iy 

1 

1 

•> 

1 


17.]  25 

tables .  fo  00 

cotton  ])il]o\v .  50 

feather  ])illo\v .  1  25 

pillowcases .  40 

hair  iniit tress  .  0  00 

comforter .  1  50 

S])rea(l  .  00 

towels  .  00 

chaii'  .  75 

dresser .  S  00 

rocker  .  1  5(> 

washstjuid  .  5  00 

pitchers .  1  00 

toilet  set  .  IMIO 

screen  .  1  00 

broom  .  15 

whiskbroom  .  05 


l\<Knn  4. 

single  bed . 

hair  mattress . 

bedspread  . 

blankets  . 

comforter  . 

sheets  . 

feather  ])illow . 

pillowcases . 

washstand  . 

table  . 


4  00 

5  00 
00 

5  00 
1  .50 
75 
1  25 
50 
5  00 
00 


rocker 


1  55 
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2(; 

1  dresspi* .  |8  00 

(J  towels  .  60 

*J  cliaii's  .  1  50 

1  wliiskbrooDi  .  05 

1  ]>inl  .  50 

1  slo]>])ail  .  50 

Room  6. 

12  ImhIs .  :16  00 

12  liaii-  inatliess<‘s .  60  00 

6  i  iiiatti-ess  covcms .  8  60 

12  ])ill()ws  .  0  00 

1  feather  jiillow .  1  25 

4  towels  .  40 

1  hnr«‘aii  and  (•(►ver .  8  50 

2  washstands .  10  00 

1  washstand  eov(M* .  50 

2  rockers  .  8  00 

16  chairs  .  5  00 

1  \\hiskhrooni  .  05 

1  Hoorhrnsh  .  50 

1  dnsl|>an  and  brnsh .  80 

1*00111  S. 

10  l)eds .  30  00 

11  hair  mattresses .  55  00 

4  rid>l)er  mattress  covers .  2  40 

2  blankets .  8  00 

1  (‘omforter .  1 

12  ]nllows 


0  00 
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1  bureau  and  cover . |.S  50 

1  coinuiode .  5  00 

1  looking  glass .  1  00 

1  wasbstaud .  5  00 

1  cover  .  . .  00 

AVashbowl,  i)itclier  aud  soapdisli .  1  00 

5  toAvels . 50 

1  rocker . 1  50 

11  cluiirs  .  5  50 

1  s(  i*een  .  1  00 

1  whiskbrooiu  .  05 

1  ])ail .  50 

1  broom,  dustpan  and  brusli .  45 

l\0()ni  10. 

10  beds .  :10  00 

10  mattresses,  7  bair,  .4  cotton .  42  50 

4  rubber  mattress  covers .  2  40 

2  blynkets .  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

10  liair  pillows .  7  50 

1  feather  pillow .  1  25 

1  bureau  .  S  00 

1  lookingglass .  1  00 

1  wash  stand .  5  00 

Wasldjowl,  ])itclier  and  soapdisli .  1  00 

0  towels  .  (iO 

2  tnbh>s .  2  50 

2  rockers  .  d  (10 

0  chairs .  4  50 


[Assembia' 


8  pitchers .  $1  GO 

I  screen  .  2  00 

1  wliiskbrooiu  .  05 

I  wooden  ])ail .  10 

1  dusthrnsh  .  15 

1  broom  and  dnstpan .  30 

Room  11. 

0  iron  beds  .  3G  00 

0  cotton  mattresses .  22  50 

0  ])illows  .  G  75 

1  bureau  .  8  00 

8  chairs . 4  00 

1  broom,  dnstpan  and  brush .  45 

1  whiskbroom  .  05 


R(Knn  12. 


10  beds  .  30  00 

10  mattiesses — 3  cotton,  7  Imir .  •  42  50 

11  |)illows — 3  cotton,  8  Ijair .  7  50 

2  robber  sheets .  1  20 

1  bnrean  .  8  00 

1  lookinj»<>lass .  1  00 

2  lockers  .  2  50 

S  chaii'S .  4  00 

2  tables .  2  50 

G  towels  .  GO 

3  chamlKM'S .  75 

1  whiskbroom  .  05 

1  broom,  dnstjian  and  brush .  45 
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R()0)a  13. 

20  beds . . 

20  mattresses — 11  cotton,  0  hair .  72  50 

10  robber  slieets  .  0  00 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

21  j)illows — 20  hair,  1  feather .  10  25 

1  bnrean  .  00 

1  commode  .  5  00 

1  toilet  set,  3  pieces .  2  00 

1  sloppail  and  watercan .  1  00 

2  chambers .  50 

2  rockers  .  2  50 

19  chairs  .  9  50 

2  tables . .  2  50 

0  towels  .  00 

1  screen  .  1  00 

2  scrim  sash  curtains . .  50 

1  Avhiskbroom .  05 

1  pail  .  50 

2  brooms  .  ;i0 

1  dustpan .  15 

2  dnstbriishes  . ’  30 

Room  14. 

11  l>t^ds  . 33  00 

11  mattresses — 8  cotton,  3  hair .  35  00 

12  i)illows — 0  hair,  4  cotton,  2  feather .  9  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

1  bnrean .  ^  00 


30 


MRIA' 


1  washstaud . 

1  waslibowl  and  j)itclier 

.“)  towels  . 

1  slopjtail . 

1  center  table . 

'2  rock(*rs  . 

11  chairs  . 

1  wliiskbi-ooin  . 

1  broom  . 

1  dustpan  and  brash... 

1  wooden  j)ail . 

1  water))ail  . 

1  sci'een  . 


fo  00 
1  00 
50 
50 

2  00 
2  50 
5  50 
05 
15 
30 
10 
25 
1  00 


Room  10. 


11  beds  . 33  00 

1 1  matti'esses  .  27  50 

S  rnbber  sheets . - .  4  <S0 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1.  50 

12  ]»illows — 10  hair,  2  featlier .  10  00 

1  bureau .  8  00 

1  washbowl,  pitcher  and  soapdisli .  1  00 

0  towels  .  00 

2  chambers . 50 

11  chairs  .  5  50 

1  screen  .  2  00 

1  table  .  2  00 

1  whiskbroom  .  05 

1  broom  .  15 


Xo.  17.] 


1  floorbrusli .  fb  50 

1  dnst])aii  and  brnsli .  .“’O 

Room  17. 

0  beds  .  27  00 

9  mattresses  .  22  50 

1  rubber  mattress  sheet . .  00 

10  j)ilk)\vs  .  7  50 

1  bui'eau  .  8  00 

1  lookiu^'^lass .  1  00 

1  rocker  .  1  25 

8  chairs  .  4  00 

1  table  . 2  00 

1  broom,  dustpan  and  brush .  45 

2  chambers  .  50 

Room  21 . 

1  single  bed .  4  00 

1  hair  mattress  .  5  00 

1  bedspread  .  00 

2  blankets  . 3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

3  sheets  .  75 

2  feather  i)illows .  2  50 

4  ])illowcases .  40 

1  mirror .  1  00 

1  loiletset .  3  00 

1  slo])pail  . '. .  .  50 

1  whiskbroom  .  05 

1  table  .  2  00 


•) 

2 

.*) 

1 

I 

1) 

!) 

•) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•) 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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cliaii*!^ . 

. . . .  ft  50 

rockers  . . 

.  .  .  .  2  50 

towels  . 

pail  . 

broom,  diist])aii  and  brush . 

.  .  .  .  45 

Room  22. 


beds  . 

. . . .  27  00 

mal tresses — S  cotton,  I  hair . 

25  00 

bljinkets  . 

.  .  .  .  ’  3  00 

comforter . 

_  1  50 

jdllows — S  liair,  2  cotton,  t  featlier . 

_  S  25 

/ 

bnrean  . 

. . . .  8  00 

lookinj^^lass . 

1  00 

washstand  . 

.  .  .  .  5  00 

wasld)owl,  jdtcher  and  soapdisli . 

1  00 

cliambers  . 

_  50 

rocker  . . 

1  25 

cliairs  . 

.  .  .  .  3  50 

screen  . ! . 

_  1  00 

stand  . 

.  .  .  .  2  00 

whiskbrcom  . 

05 

broom  and  dust])an . 

25 

j>ail  . 

50 

towels  . 

....  00 

J^ootn  23. 

b(*(ls  . 

lunttresses — i)  c.otton,  1  hair 
blankf^ts  . 


30  00 
27  50 
3  00 


Xo.  :!T.] 


t 


•  »o 

oo 


1  ooliifovter  . .  •  • 

11  ])i]l()AVS^ — <S  liair,  2  cottou,  1  feather .  8  25 

1  hureaii  .  8  (H) 

1  l()okin<i^glass  .  1 

1  screen  .  2  Oh 

1  rockcn-  .  1 

0  cliaii's  .  4  50 

1  table  . 2  00 

1  wasli stand  .  5  00 

1  washbowl,  ])itcher  and  soapdish .  1  00 

0  towels  .  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 

1  whiskbroom  . :  05 

1  broom  and  dustpan .  25 

2  dust  brushes  .  SO 

1  floor  brush  .  50 


Room  20. 


11  iron  beds  .  . .  44  00 

11  mattresses — 8  cotton,  S  hair .  .25  00 

1  rubb(‘r  mattress  cover .  (;o 

11  pillows — 8  hair,  3  cotton .  7  50 

1  bureau  .  8  00 

1  lookingglass  .  1  00 

2  rockers .  2  50 

0  chairs  .  4  50 


Room  30. 


I  (lii-eeapiarter  bed .  4  (H) 

1  hail*  mattress .  S  op 
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1  blanket  . 

4  sheets  . 

4  ]nllowcases  ..  .  . 

2  ] allows  . 

Cari)et . 

1  dresser  . 

1  table  . 

1  table  and  cover 
1  rocker  . 

1  chair  . 

* 

0  towels . 

1  washstand  .  .  .  , 

1  toiletset . 

1  watei-pail . 

1  sloppail . 

1  whiskbrooni  .  .  , 
1  broom . 


|i  50 
1  00 
40 
2  50 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  25 

1  25 
50 
60 

5  00 

2  00 


50 

05 

15 


Room  31. 


29  beds .  57  00 

29  mattresses — 28  hair,  1  cotton .  142  50 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

28  rubber  sheets .  16  80 

30  pillows  .  22  50 

1  bureau  and  cover .  8  50 

1  looking-glass .  1  00 

1  table  .  2  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 


Toiletset,  3  ]>ieces 


1  50 
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towels  .  fO  GO 

2  scrim  sash  curtains .  50 

1  screen  .  1  00 

34  cliairs  .  IT  00 

2  whiskbrooms .  10 

2  brooms  .  30 

1  dustpan .  10 

Room  41. 

15  beds  .  45  00 

15  hair  mattresses .  75  00 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

15  hair  pillows .  11  25 

1  feather  pillow.... .  1  25 

1  bureau .  8  00 

1  looking-glass . • .  1  00 

1  table  . .  2  00 

1  screen  .  1  00 

3  rockers  .  3  75 

9  chairs  .  4  50 

1  washstand  . .* .  5  00 

Toiletset,  3  pieces .  1  00 

6  towels .  GO 

2  whiskbrooms .  10 

1  broom  and  dust[)an .  25 

Room  24. 

1  double  t>ed .  5  00 

1  hair  mattress .  9  00 


[Assemhi.y 

3  s])read . |0  f)0 

1  comforter  . 1  50 

1  feather  pillow .  1  25 

1  hair  pilloAA* .  75 

4  pillowcases .  40 

2  sheets  .  75 

4  towels .  40i 

1  wash  stand  . 5  00 

Toiletset,  0  pieces .  2  00 

1  mirror .  1  00 

1  dresser . 8  00 

1  table  .  2  00 

1  cane-seated  chair .  75 

1  rng .  40 

1  small  stand . ■ .  1  00 

4  chairs  .  2  00 

XOKTII  SCHOOL  llOOM. 

1  hell .  20 

1  table  .  2  00 

81  books  .  20  00 

7  pictures .  ^0 

2  chairs  .  1  00 

CENTER  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

1  bookcase  .  10  00 

1 0  ])ictnres . 00 

Riano  and  stool .  200  00 

10  benches  .  24  00 

1  table  .  2)  00 


1  clock  .  |5  00 

4  chairs  .  2  00 

1  bell . .  ^  20 

2  dozen  books .  8  40 

CENTER  HALL  SLl^PLY  ROOM. 

1  bench .  4  50 

2)  commodes  with  school  supplies .  20  00 

1  chartrack . ' .  1  50 

SOLTI  I  SCTIOOL  ROOM. 

# 

1  bookcase .  5  00 

1  table  . 2  00 

1  mapcase  . 2  00 

7  pi(*tnres  . 00 

2  chairs  . 1  50 

48  maps  .  20  00 

1  clock  . ,5  00 

1  l)ell  .  20 

24  books  . 4  80 

\ 

« 

WEST  SCHOOL  ROo:\r. 

it  pictures  .  00 

1  table  .  1  50 

42  benches .  24  00 

2  chairs  .  1  50 

2  bookcases  and  suf)plies .  10  00 

2  dozen  books . 8  40 


o-S  [Assembly 

SI.OVI)  KOOM. 

1  cabinet .  |5  00 

1  desk  .  5  00 

2  cliairs  .  1  00 

Sloyd  sn]>]»lies  .  17^  00 

(;v>rxASTUM. 

2  tables,  8-t‘oot  .  8  00 

Piano  and  stool . 75  00 

1  clock  .  5  00 

S  s<dt(vs,  vcnieei',  0-f‘oot .  48  00 

2  chairs  . 1  50 


(JIHLS*  SITTIN(}  KOOM. 


Piano  and  stool .  50  00 

0  settees,  veneer — 7,  7-foot,  2,  4-foot .  75  00 

2  tables,  (J-foot  .  6  00 

/ 

2  bookcases  . 10  00 

4  <  haii*s  .  2  00 

1  1  I  Met  ni'es  .  .  . .  00 

1  clock  .  2  00 

1  broom  . ' .  15 

1  jai-diniei*  .  20 


STOKPKUOM. 


'  1  k(‘vboard  .  25 

c 

1  desk  .  3  00 

2  tables  .  4  00 

3  cliairs  .  1  50 


1  fire*  axe 
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1  scrapbasket  .  .1^(1  25 

1  mirror .  1  00 

1  })enrack  . 25 

2  inkwells  .  20 

Linoleum  .  1  00 

1  pair  steps .  50 

1  broom,  dustpan  and  brush .  45 

XOKTH  WING. 

Room  30. 

1  bed .  5  00 

1  mattress  . 5  00 

1  l>edspread .  00 

1  ]>air  blankets .  1  50 

4  sheets  .  1  00 

2  pillows  .  2  50 

4  })illoweases  .  40 

1  bureau  and  cover .  8  50 

1  commode  .  5  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

Bowl,  pitcher  and  soa[>dish .  1  00 

5  Towels  .  50 

1  standcover  .  50 

I 

1  lable  .  2  00 

3  chairs  .  1  50 

Cari)et  .  3  00 

Room  37. 

1  bed  .  4  00 

1  hair  mattress  .  0  00 


40  [  Assh.mim.y 

1  bedspread .  .fO  (>0 

2  blankets  .  ijO 

4  sheets  .  .  .  1  ()0 

1  tea  the  !•  pillow .  1  25 

1  hair  ])illow . 75 

2  ]!airs  ])il  low  eases  .  40 

0  tow(ds  .  ()0 

1  <]resser  .  8  00 

1  tabl(‘  .  2  Of) 

1  tableeov(M*  .  50 

2  roi  ktn  s  .  2  50 

2  chairs  .  . .  1  50 

1  couch .  7  00 

1  comforter . .  .  1  50 

40. 

2  feather  pillows .  2  50 

4  pillowcases .  40 

1  blanket  .  1  50 

2  sheets  .  75 

0  towels .  90 

1  clock  .  50 

flatting: .  1  00 

Room  20. 

32  beds .  96  00 

32  mattresses — 20  cotton,  12  hair .  110  00 

12  rubber  mattress  covers .  7  20 

33  bedspreads .  19  80 

54  blankets .  81  00 
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slieets  .  |24  00 

32  pillows — 22  hair,  10  cotton .  21  50 

1  feather  pillow .  1  25 

64  pillowcases .  6  40 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

Toiletset,  3  pieces .  1  00 

45  roller  towels . 9  00 

1  dresser  .  8  00 

1  table .  3  00 

2  stands .  2  00 

35  chairs .  17  50 

2  rocking-  chairs .  2  50 

6  benches .  6  00 

5  brooms  . . . .  .  75 

4  dustbrushes .  60 

2  stepladders  .  2  00 

BATHROOM. 

1  bureau .  8  00 

1  looking-  glass .  1  00 

1  towel  rack .  50 

1  soaj)  dish .  05 

1  water  can .  ,  50 

2  pails .  20 

1  foot  tub .  40 

2  chairs .  1  00 

1  l)rooni  . 15 

HALL. 

Dust  can .  50 

Broom  and  dustpan .  25 
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SOUTH  W]  NO— DORMITORY. 

4T  bods  . 1141  00 

48  bail’  mattresses .  240  00 

1  dozen  rubber  mattress  covers .  7  20 

50  spreads .  30  00 

06  blankets  (38  ‘^Indestructible’’) .  99  00 

96  sheets  .  24  00 

40  bail*  ])illows .  30  00 

84  jdllow’cases .  8  40 

50  roller  towels .  10  00 

36  chairs . ^  18  00 

1  starclican .  20 

1  dozen  whiskbrooms .  30 

4  dozen  dustbrushes .  90 

6  brooms .  90 

2  dustpans .  '  20 

4  insect  powder  blowers .  32 

2  mousetraps .  10 

HALl.S. 

3  dustcans  .  3  00 

3  dustpans .  30 

3  brooms  . .  .  45 

6  commodes .  30  00 

3  clocks .  9  00 

6  step-ladders . 6  00 

SOHOOLROOM,  BATHROOMS  AND  PIAZZA. 

3  pails .  30 

25  Ixmches .  25  00 
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1  coimiiodo  .  d(l 

1  table . 2  00 

10  pictures .  00 

1  mnsicbox  .  15  00 

/ 

CHILDREN’S  SITTING  ROOM. 

6  chairs .  3  00 

1  commode .  5  00 

1  couch .  7  00 

1  lookingglass .  1  00 

1  rocker .  1  00 

1  broom  .  15 

CHILDREN’S  DINING-ROOM. 

7  tables.  12-foot .  21  00 

4  dozen  chairs .  24  00 

3J  dozen  plates . 2  10 

4  dozen  soupplates .  1  44 

1^  dozen  dessert  plates,  7-inch .  72 

34  dozen  bowls .  1  20 

34  dozen  mugs .  2  10 

« 

4  pitchers,  4-quart .  cSO 

2  cooking  kettles .  2  00 

1  breadcutter  .  2  00 

1  breadbox .  75 

3  salts  and  peppers .  80 

1  platter .  40 

3  jars,  stone .  (;0 
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1  cook i no-  s])ooii  .  f()  25 

2^  dozen  spoons .  2  10 

2§  dozen  forks .  1  60 

4  dozen  knives .  30 

42  table  bibs . 2  10 

1  dozen  dislitowels .  1  20 

6  towels,  roller .  1  20 

2  sugar  boxes .  40 

3  agate  pails . 1  50 

1  syrupcan .  50 

2  dislipans .  80 

1  vinegai*  bo<ttle .  05 

2  scrubi)ails .  20 

I  wasliboard .  20 

1  duslbrusli .  15 

1  broom  .  15 

1  dust])an .  15 

1  Hoorbiaish .  2  50 


SKW  1N(1  ROOM. 


.*{  sewingmachines .  54  00 

1  cutting  table .  1  00 

4  pairs  scissors .  1  00 

1  pair  buttonhole  scissors .  60 

3  chairs  .  75 

1  dozen  baskets .  9  00 

]  lapboard .  1  00 

2  window  shades .  1  00 

2  flatirons  . 

1  flatiron  rest . 
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1  tracer  .  |0  25 

^  rockers  .  3  00 

1  mirror . 1  00 

1  dustpan  and  brush . . .  2§ 

1  broom  . _ .  15 

G  towels . GO 

Room  1. 

1  double  bed .  5  00 

1  hair  mattress .  9  00 

1  bedspread .  60 

2  pairs  blankets .  3  00 

1  comforter  .  1  50 

4  sheets  .  1  00 

2  feather  pillows . * .  2  50 

4  pillowcases .  40 

1  dresser  .  8  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  toiletset,  6  pieces .  3  00 

1  chamber  pail .  50 

G  towels .  60 

1  couch .  7  00 

I  wardrobe .  8  00 

1  picture . . 00 

1  clock  .  2  00 

2  j)air  scrim  curtains .  •  1  00 

3  rockers  .  3  00 

1  ui)holstered  chair .  3  00 

3  cane-seated  chairs 


o  o  r. 


[Assemp.ly 


4(; 

1  table  and  spread .  fo  dO 

1  ni(‘diciiie  chest... .  2  00 

1  foottub  and  watercan . '  ,  50 

1  wliiskbroom .  05 

1  broom  . 25 

^Matting .  1  50 

3  rugs  .  1  50 

Room  2. 

I  double  bed .  5  00 

1  cotton  mattress .  4  00 

1  si)read .  60 

2  ])air  blankets .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

3  sheets  .  75 

2  pillows — 1  hair,  1  feather .  2  00 

4  pillowcases  .  40 

1  dresser  .  8  00 

1  dresser  cover .  25 

1  wash  stand . i . .  5  00 

1  towelrack .  25 

4  towels  .  40 

1  toilelset,  4  ])ieces .  2  00 

1  ehamber  [)ail . * .  ^0 

3  chairs  .  1  aO 

✓ 

2  wiiidowshades .  1  00 

1  wliiskbroom . 

1  broom  . 

1  dustpan  and  brush . 
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Room 

1  sinj^le  bed  . 

1  cotton  luattress .  - 

1  spread . 

2  blankets  . ' .  d  Ob 

1  coinforter .  1  o() 

2  pillows  .  - 

4  i)illowcases . 

2  sheets  . . 

1  bureau .  bO 

2  bureau  covers  .  .  aO 

2  windowshades .  1  bO 

1  rocker . , .  1  50 

1  table  .  2  (lb 

2  chairs  .  1  bO 

1  stand  . ; . . .  2  00 

1  toiletset,  4  i>ieces .  2  00 

3  towels  .  30 

1  pail  .  10 

1  whiskbrooin .  05 

1  broom  .  15 

1  dust])an  and  brush .  30 

Room  4. 

1  double  bed .  7  po 

1  hair  mattr€\ss  .  0  oo 

1  spread  .  00 

2  blankets  .  ;1  oo 

1  comforter  .  1  7,0 
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.4  sheets  .  |()  75 

2  feallier  jhllows  .  2  50 

4  }>ill'o\veases .  40 

1  waslistand  .  5  00 

1  waslihoAvl  and  ])iteher .  ()0 

4  towels  .  40 

1  diess(‘i* .  8  00 

2  di-essei*  covers  .  50 

1  1al)l(‘  .  1  50 

1  tal)l(‘  sj»read  .  50 

2  rockiii*;'  cliairs .  .*>  00 

2  cliairs  .  •  1  50 

2  windowsliad(*s . ! .  1  00 

2  jiails . ' .  50 

1  whiskhrooni  .  05 

1  hrooi*i.  dnsljian  and  brnsli .  45 

Room  5. 

2  donhh*  IkmIs .  14  00 

2  niattr(*ss("s — 1  cotl'on,  1  hair .  7  50 

2  spreads  . .  1  20 

1  blankets  .  b  00 

2  coniforl(*rs  .  2  00 

()  sheets .  4  20 

4  jiillows — 2  hair,  2  feather .  4  00 

4  ])illowcases .  40 

2  dressers .  lb  00 

2  tables .  ^  bO 

windowshades .  1  20 
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1  toiletset,  3  pie<’es .  |1  50 

12  towels .  1  20 

2  chairs  .  1  00 

2  j)ails .  1  00 

1  whiskbroom .  05 

1  broom  .  15 

1  dustpan  and  brush .  30 

Room  6. 

1  three-quarter  bed  .  4  00 

1  mattress .  8  00 

1  spread  .  00 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter .  1  50 

4  sheets  .  1  00 

2  pillows — 1  feather,  1  cotton .  2  00 

4  pillowcases .  40 

(i  towels  .  00 

1  dresser  and  cover .  8  50 

1  washbowl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

2  tables .  3  00 

2  rockers  . 3  00 

3  chairs  .  2  25 

1  dustpan  and  brush .  30 

1  broom  .  15 

Roont  7. 

2  single  beds .  8  00 

2  cotton  mattresses . •  5  00 


50  [Assembly 

2  iH^d spreads . |l  20 

4  blankets  .  0  00 

2  comforters  .  3  00 

0  sheets .  1  50 

4  pillows — 2  cotton,  2  feather .  4  00 

5  pillowcases .  80 

7  towels  .  70 

2  dressers  and  covers .  17  00 

1  toiletset,  3  ])ieces .  1  50 

1  stand  and  cover .  1  50 

2  windowshades  .  1  00 

2  rockers  .  2  50 

2  chairs  .  1  50 

2  pails .  1  00 

1  whiskbrooin .  05 

1  broom,  dustt)an  and  brush .  45 

Room  8. 

2  single  beds .  8  00 

2  (‘Otton  mattresses .  5  00 

2  spreads  .  1  20 

4  blankets  .  0  00 

2  comforters  .  3  00 

0  sheets .  1  50 

4  j)illows — 2  cotton,  2  feather .  4  00 

8  j)illowcases .  80 

5  towels  .  50 

3  windowshades  .  1  50 

1  wash  stand  .  5  00 
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1  toiletset  . .  $2  00 

2  pails . . . : .  100 

1  dresser .  8  00 

4  chairs  .  2  00 

1  stand  and  cover .  1  50 

1  whiskbrooni  .  05 

1  broom,  dustpan  and  brush .  45 

Room  9. 

1  double  bed  .  9  00 

1  cotton  mattress .  2  50 

1  l>edspread  .  60 

'2  blankets  . ' .  3  00 

2  comforters  .  3  00 

4  sheets .  40 

2  feather  pillows .  2  50 

4  pillowcases .  40 

1  Avashstand  .  5  00 

1  toiletset .  2  00 

1  foottub  .  40 

7  towels  .  70 

1  d  lesser .  8  00 

1  table  .  1  25 

3  rockinackairs . .  3  75 

3  chairs  .  2  25 

1  whiskbrooni  .  05 

1  broom,  dustjian  and  brush .  45 

Room  10. 

1  single  bed .  4  00 

1  cotton  mattress .  2  50 


1  spmid . |0  00 

2  blankets  . . - .  .3  OO 

1  com  forte  i-  .  1  50 

4  sheets  .  1  00 

2  ])illows — 1  hair,  1  cotton .  2  00 

4  j)i]lowcases .  40 

()  towels  .  60 

1  washbowl  and  ])itcher .  1  00 

1  di-esser .  8  00 

2  dresser  covers .  1  00 

2  windowshades  .  1  00 

1  rork<M'  .  1  20 

2  chairs  . ' .  50 

1  table  . ' .  1  25 

1  whiskbrooni  .  05 

1  i>ail,  <lnst])an  and  broom .  45 

% 

Room  43. 

1  donble  bed  .  9  00 

1  hair  mattress  .  9  00 

1  spread .  bO 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter  .  1  50 

3  sheets  .  T5 

3  pillows — 1  hair,  2  feather .  3  25 

4  ])illowcases  .  40 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  washbowl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

4  towels  .  40 


1  chiffonier  . fO  00 

1  looking"! ass  .  1  00 

1  wardrol>e  .  8  00 

8  rockers  .  3  75 

1  cliair  . .  50 

2  center  tables  .  2  00 

^fattinji' . 1  50 

1  rn<»‘ . 25 

Boom  45. 

1  donl)le  bed .  7  00 

1  cotton  mattress .  5  00 

1  beds]n*ead  .  60 

8  blankets  .  4  50 

1  comforter .  1  50 

8  sheets  .  75 

2  feather  pillows  .  2  50 

4  ])illowcases . 40 

1  wash  stand  .  5  00 

2  stand  covers  .  50 

1  toiletset,  8  pieces .  1  50 

6  towels  .  60 

1  bureau  .  8  00 

1  mirror . 1  00 

1  windowshade  .  50 

1  center  table .  1  00 

2  rockers  .  2  50 

2  chairs  .  I  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 
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2  scriibpails  .  |0  20 

Linoleum  . 3  00 

Room  46. 

1  double  bed  .  7  00 

1  hail*  mattress  .  9  00 

1  bedspread  . *  60 

2  blankets  . 3  00 

1  comforter  .  1  50 

3  sheets  .  75 

% 

2  j)illows — 1  hair,  1  feather .  2  00 

4  ])illowcases  .  40 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  toiletset,  4  pieces .  2  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 

6  towels  . 60 

2  windowshades  • . ’ .  1  00 

1  dresser  .  8  00 

2  cane  nickers  .  3  00 

2  rugs  .  1  50 

1  whiskbroom  .  05 

1  broom  and  dusti)an .  30 

Room  47. 

Carpet  .  3  00 

1  bureau  .  8  00 

1  table  .  1  50 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

4  pillowcases  .  40 
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(>  towels  .  |0  60 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

4  sheets .  1  00 

2  windowshades  .  1  00 

1  rocking  chair .  1  50 

1  splint  chair .  1  00 

1  whiskbrooin  .  05 

1  watercan  .  50 

1  slo})ca.n  . 50 

1  broom  and  dustpan .  30 

Boom  48. 

1  double  bed  .  7  00 

t  mattress .  9  00 

1  spread .  60 

2  blankets  .  3  00 

1  comforter  . .  1  50 

4  sheets  .  . . .  40 

2  feather  pillows .  2  50 

4  ])illowcases  .  40 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  toiletset,  4  pieces . 2  00 

5  towels  .  50 

1  Avatercan  .  '  50 

2  bureaus  .  16  00 

2  mirrors  .  2  00 

2  rocking  chairs .  2  50 

2  chairs  .  1  00 

1  Avindowshade  .  50 


[Assembly 


Room  49. 

1  double  bed  .  |7  00 

1  ,inattre.ss .  9  00 

1  si)read .  GO 

2  blankets .  3  00 

1  comforter  .  1  50 

4  sheets .  40 

2  feather  pillows .  2  50 

4  j)illowcases .  40 

1  washstaiid .  5  00 

1  splasher .  50 

1  stand  cover .  50 

1  toiletset,  4  pieces .  2  00 

1  water  pail  and  can .  1  00 

1  sloppail .  50 

7  towels  .  70 

1  bureau .  8  00 

1  bureau  cover . 50 

2  mirrors  .  2  00 

1  jiicture .  00 

1  center  table .  2  00 

2  rocking  chairs .  2  50 

1  chair .  50 

1  whiskbroorn  .  05 

1  window  curtain .  50 

Room  73. 

1  single  bed .  4  00 

1  hair  mattress .  5  00 
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1  coinfoi'toi*  . 50 

3  blankets  .  4  50 

3  sheets  . 

2  ])illows— 1  hair,  1  feather .  2  00 

4  pillowcases . 40 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  lookingglass .  1  00 

1  toiletset,  3  pieces .  1  50 

1  water  can .  50 

1  sloppail .  50 

6  towels .  60 

2  rockers  .  2  50 

1  chair .  50 

1  foottiib .  40 

I 

1  table  .  1  50 


MUSIC  HALL  BUILDING— HALL  AND  MUSIC  BOOL. 


34  pairs  dumbbells .  3  40 

28  pairs  Indian  clubs .  5  60 

24  pairs  rings .  4  80 

36  wands .  72 

16  heavy  poles .  1  60 

225  chairs  .  112  50 

100  folding  chairs .  50  00 

Piano  and  stool .  400  00 

3  commodes .  15  00 

3  tables  .  15  00 

5  pictures .  00 

1  bell 


20 
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[Assembly 


1  triangle  .  . .  |0  75 

3  bass  horns .  30  00 

1  music  chart .  5  00 

4  violins .  25  0(t 

1  double  bass .  20  00 

1  flute .  15  00 

2  cornets  .  20  00 

2  sets  cymbals .  2  00 

3  alto  horns .  30  00 

1  violincello .  10  00 

2  claironets .  25  00' 

1  piccolo .  12  00 

1  bass  drum  .  10  00* 

1  snare  drum  .  10  00- 

4  tenor  horns  .  40  OO 

2  trombones .  20  00* 

10  musicracks . 7  50' 

1  chartrack  .  75< 

5  blackl>oards  and  0  stands .  4  00* 

1  clock  .  5  00 

3  fl repails .  45 

llroom,  dustpan  and  bimsh .  45 

GTItLS’  SEWING  KOOM. 

8  sewingmachines  .  144  00 

4  settees,  veneer,  4-foot .  24  00 

5  ])ictures .  00' 

2  lapboards  .  40- 

19  chairs  .  9  50 
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4  tables,  b-foot  .  |12  00 

1  commode .  10  00 

1  lookingglass  .  1  00 

7  sheai*s  .  2  10 

1  wastebasket .  15 

KNITTING  ROOM. 

8  settees,  veneer — 5,  fi-foot;  4-foot .  63  00 

]>apboard  .  1  20 

1  sci'een  . 1  00 

4  knitting  machines  and  table .  40  00 

1  elothesbasket  .  25 

1  wastebasket .  20 

8  shears  .  2  40 

1  lookingglass .  1  00 

2  tables .  6  00 

KINDERGARTEN  ROOM. 

Riaiio  and  stool  .  150  00 

9  settees,  veneer — 6,  6-foot;  3,  4-foot .  72  00 

2  tables .  6  00 

6  chairs  .  3  00 

6  j)ictnres .  00 

2  commodes  with  school  supplies .  10  00 

Dnstbrnsh  and  broom .  25 

BOYS’  SIEVING  ROOM. 

5  tables — 3,  6-foot;  1,  4-foot;  1,  cutting .  12  00 

15  settees,  veneer — 14,  4-foot;  1,  6-foot .  91  00 


[AsSEMIiLY 

1  pnzzlo-sawiiig  machine  .  00 

‘A  sewino-niachines .  54  00 

0  chairs  .  3  00 

4  i)ictiires .  00 

-  luatboards  .  1  OO 

2  pairs  sliears .  70 

3  ])airs  scissors  .  00 

1  j>air  huttonliole  scissors .  40 

\ 

TATLOH  SHOP. 

5  sewiiij^machines .  90  00 

3  settees,  veneer — 2,  4-foot;  1,  O-foot .  21  00 

1  commode .  5  00 

1  mirror .  50 

9  chairs  .  4  50 

4  tables — 3,  (i-foot;  1,  3J-foot .  10  75 

5  })ictnres .  00 

2  baskets  .  50 

1  jardiniere .  50 

2  })air  tailor  shears  .  2  50 

5  pair  shears  .  1  25 

2  j»air  buttonhole  shears .  1  00 

1  ironing*  board .  50 

4  flatirons  .  80 

2  pressboards  .  20 

HALL. 

1  clock  .  5  00 

1  dustcan  .  50 
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STOKEROOMS. 

1  (•uj)b()ai  d  .  |3  00 

0  tables .  .  15  (lO 

1  <b^sk .  2  00 

1  f^ife  .' .  50 

0  eliairs  .  3  00 

2  benches .  1  00 

1  bari'el  truck .  4  00 

0  barrel  truck  frames .  7  50 

2  scales .  35  00 

3  ste})s  .  75 

2  waste  paper  baskets .  50 

1  cheesesafe  . .  . .  . .  15 

20  biscuitboxes  .  2  00 

2  a^ate  measures .  50 

1  hatchet  . 50 

4  butterkiiives  .  80 

5  teacauisters  .  75 

4  s])iceboxes  .  40 

2  buttertrvers  .  30 

2  baskets  .  1  10 

20  scoops  .  2  50 

1  funnel  .  15 

1  lia miner  .  10 

1  nailpuller  .  50 

1  (lirtcan  .  50 

1  broom  .  30 

2  (lustbrushes  .  30 


[Asskmbly 


SHOEROO'M. 

1  step  . |0  25 

1  table  .  1  50 

1  chair  .  50 

n  O  S IM  T  AI^AV  AR 1)  H . 

34  single  beds .  136  00 

34  mattresses  .  85  00 

18  cotton  mattress  covers .  4  50 

20  rubber  mattress  covers .  12  00 

34  spi'eads  .  20  40 

38  blankets  .  57  00 

110  sheets .  27  50 

40  i)illows  .  30  00 

70  ])illoweases  .  7  00 

8  iMjller  towels  .  1  60 

38  haiidtowels  .  3  80 

6  center  tables  .  6  00 

27  pictures  .  00 

16  chairs  .  8  00 

17  rocking  chairs .  00 

BATHROOMS. 

4  ])ails  and  scrubbriishes .  1  00 

4  brooms,  dust  jmiis  and  brushes .  45 

3  floorbrushes  .  1  50 

4  mops  . ^0 

1  dustcaii .  1  00 
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4  handbasius  . . .  fO  40 

2  foottubs  .  ^0 

3  commodes  .  15  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 

HALLS. 

1  willow  couch .  2  00 

1  diistcan  .  1  00 

7  pictures  .  00 

2  center*  tables  .  3  00 

1  i)iano  and  stool .  100  00 

I  clock  .  3  00 

3  chairs  .  1  50 

NURSES’  ROOMS. 

1  picture  .  00 

4  single  beds .  16  00 

4  mattresses  .  20  00 

7  si)reads  . 4  20 

7  blankets  .  10  50 

16  sheets  .  4  00 

8  pillows  .  6  00 

16  pillowcases  .  1  60 

16  towels  . 1  60 

4  washstands  .  20  00 

4  washbowls,  pitchers  and  soapdishes .  4  00 

3  slopjars  .  2  10 

2  carpetrugs  .  2  00 


[Assembly 

1  willow  conch .  |1  00 

1  conch  .  y  QQ 

1  sewing  machine  .  18  00 

4  dressers  . .  32  00 

(-‘liairs  .  •  4  oO 

0  mcking  chairs .  11  25 

7  center  tables  .  10  50 

/ 

VRIV ATK  KOOMS. 

1  crib  . 3  00 

7  beds .  28  00 

8  inatti*esses  .  40  00 

4  blankets  . '. .  0  00 

10  sheets  .  2  50 

8  pilloAvs  .  6  00 

5  j)illowca«es  .  80 

8  handtowels  .  80 

4  commodes  .  20  00 

1  washl>owl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

1  dresser .  8  00 

5  stands  .  4  50 

0  pictures  .  00 

(UHLS’  HOOMS. 

2  single  beds .  8  00 

2  mattresses  .  10  00 

2  sj treads  .  1  20 

4  blankets  .  0  00 

8  slants  .  2  00 
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4  ])illows,  2  feather .  |4  00 

8  ])il]owcases  .  80 

1  stand  . . .  2  00 

1  waslibowl  .  50 

0  towels .  60 

1  dresser  . . . .  8  00 

1  cliair  .  50 

2  rockers  .  2  50 

* 

OPERATING  ROOM. 

2  o]KM‘atino^  tables .  26  00 

1  A  apor  bath  box .  5  00 

1  medicine  case .  15  00 

1  disinfecting  apparatus .  5  00 

1  sterilizer . ' .  8  00 

1  Kelly  pad .  3  00 

NURSES’  DINING-ROOM. 

1  table  . 5  00 

t 

6  chairs  . 4  50 

1  stand .  1  00 

0  glasses . .  09 

Dishes,  50  pieces . ‘. .  8  00 

4  tablecloths .  4  00 

1  dozen  napkins .  1  20 

1  crninbti-ay  .  15 

12  kniA’es  and  forks.  . .  2  25 

1  dozen  spoons .  1  20 

3  i)itchers .  00 

2  salts  and  peppers .  10 


[  Assk.m  m.Y 


CHILDREN’S  D1NIN(LR00M. 

I  lables — lO-fool  ;  1,  (l-foot  ;  1,  S-fool .  |;17  (|() 

.  21  00 

1  (  I'oamei'y .  28  70 

18  soiipplates  .  54 

12  sauceplates  .  18 

-1  .  1  20 

7  bowls .  21 

•>  salts  and  i)ei)])oi‘S .  •  lO 

plates  .  1  30 

3  ])itcheis .  00 

10  kiiiv(^s  and  forks .  1  00 

28  spoons .  1  40 

12  trays  .  1  20 

2  i)ietnr(‘s . ’ .  00 

KITCHEN. 

2  tables,  4-foot .  4  00 

1  lefrigeralor .  8  00 

1  bi(‘adcan . 50 

1  breadbox .  75 

1  di})per .  10 

3  larf»e  spoons  . 30 

2  ef>4> beaters .  10 

1  griddle .  40 

1  chof>ping  bowl  and  knife . 05 

2  gcnnpans .  30 

2  drippingpans  .  80 

2  sets  caketins .  4d 


I 
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.*>  fryiiigj;aiis  . 

-  dishpans  . 

2  strainers  . 

1  granite  kettle . 

1  iron  kettle . 

2  teakettles . 

2  teapots  . 

2  coffeepots . 

1  toaster  . 

2  pnddingdislies . 

1  rollingpin . 

1  steamer . .  . 

1  cofteegrinder . 

1  breadciitter . 

()  ])ietins . 

1  potatoniasher  . . 

1  siigarcan . 

2)  basins  . . 

1  clock  . . 

5  chairs  . 

G  dislitowels  . 

4  rollertowels . 

1  washboard  . 

1  small  coalshovel . 

2  coalbiickets  . 

1  dustpan  and  brush . 

1  dustbrush  . 

1  jjail  and  scrubbrush . 

1  garbagecan  . 


|0  To 
80 
10 
GO 
50 

1  00 
25 
GO 
15 
30 
10 
60 
50 

2  00 
30 
10 
25 
30 

2  00 

2  50 
GO 
80 
20 
10 

1  20 
25 
15‘ 
25 
50 
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CELLAR. 


10  jellvlmwls . $0  00 

15  jellyglasses  .  25 

100  fniitcans .  4  80 

6  jars  .  1  20 


ATTIC. 

1  bed .  4  00 

1  mattress .  2  50 

2  ])illows .  1  50 

2  stands . 3  00 

4  chairs  .  2  00 

1  washbf)wl  and  pitcher .  1  00 


DISPENSARY. 


21  chairs  .  10  50 

1  surgical  chair .  4  00 

1  desk  chair .  2  00 

1  desk .  5  00 

1  mirror .  50 

1  stand .  ^5 

Steps .  25 

1  chiffonier  .  9  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  towelrack  .  50 

# 

45  low(ds .  4  50 

1  foottiib  .  '50 

1  small  table .  1 
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5  ])i(‘tiires  .  Of) 

2  inkstands .  25 

52  books,  medical . .  30  00 

1  microscope .  50  00 

2  medicine  cases .  8  00 

1  Fairbanks  scale .  20  00 

1  physical  exerciser  .  5  00 

1  dental  engine .  30  00 

1  air  condenser  .  10  00 

1  electric  battery .  5  00 

liroom,  dustpan  and  brush .  45 

(UHLS’  BUILDING— SITTING  HOOM— FAMILY. 

Ingrain  carpet .  4  00 

Small  rug .  50 

Genter  table .  2  00 

Hocker,  upholstered .  2  50 

( 'hair,  haircloth .  3  50 

Willow  couch  .  1  00 

HOOM  A— FAMILY. 

1  b(‘d .  5  00 

1  mattress . 9  00 

1  spread .  60 

2  blankets  . 3  00 

4  sheets  .  1  00 

2  pillows,  feather .  2  50 

6  pillowcases .  60 
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()  towels  . fO  (;0 

1  washstand  . .  5  00 

Toiletset .  2  00 

J)ressei' .  8  00 

Ingrain  carpet .  4  00 


ROOINI  B— FAMILY. 

1  folding  bed . 

1  mattress . 

1  s])read . 

2  blankets  . 

4  sheets  . . 

2  ])illows,  feather . 

0  i>illoAvcases . 

5  low(*ls  . 

Small  table . 

1  npholst(‘red  conch  . 

1  n  jd)olster(*d  rocker . .  .  . 

]  canceseatcMl  i-ocker . 

1  sj)lint  rocker . 

1  haircloth  chair . 

]  electric  lain}) . 

1  Brussels  rng . 


10  00 
9  00 
60 
.3  00 
1  00 
2  50 
60 
80 

1  00 
5  00 
2  00 
75 
1  00 

2  50 

3  00 
19  00 


CENTER  HALL. 


1  sj)lint  chair .  75 

2  cane-s('ated  chairs .  2  00 

1  bookcase* . . . 
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1  chiffonier  .  |8  00 

2  k(*Yracks . ‘ .  20 

1  small  table .  1  50 

ROOM  C. 

1  double  bed . ‘ .  7  00 

✓ 

1  mattress,  hair .  9  00 

1  s])read .  00 

2  blankets  . 3  00 

4  shec'ts  .  1  00 

2  ])illo\vs,  feather .  2  50 

0  inllowcases .  60 

0  towels .  60 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  toiletset  .  2  00 

1  ])air  sash  curtains .  25 

'  1  small  stand .  1  00 

1  splint  rocker .  1  25 

1  willow  rocker  . .' .  1  00 

2  cane-seated  chairs  .  1  50 

1  dresser .  8  00 

ini>rain  car])et  .  3  00 

JRIOM  1). 

1  doid)le  bed  .  7  00 

1  matfress,  hair .  9  00 

2  s])reads  .  1  20 

2  blankets  .  3  00 
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[Assembly 


-1  slieets  . 

2  I n  Hows,  feather . 

(»  pillowcases . 

<)  lowels  . 

]  washsiand  . 

1  loiletset  . 

1  ]>air  sash  curtains . 

1  picture . 

2  rockers  . 

1  caiie-seatecl  chair . 

1  small  stand . 

1  dresser  . 

2  bread! lis  in<»rain  (*arjKd 


|1  00 
2  50 
GO 
GO 
5  00 

1  50 
25 
00 

2  50 
75 

1  00 
8  00 
1  50 


HOOM  K. 

2  iron  IkmIs,  sini»le . 

2  mattresses,  hair  . 

2  s] Heads . 

G  blankets  . 

S  sheets  . 

2  ])illows,  feather  . 

8  ])illowcases . 

12  towels  . 

2  washstands . 

2  toiletsets  . 

2  mirrors . 

d  rockers  . 

4  splint  chairs  . 

1  Avardrobe  . 


8  00 
10  00 
1  20 
9  00 
2  00 

2  50 
GO 

1  20 
10  00 
4  00 
2  00 

3  75 
3  00 
8  00 
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1  small  stand  .  00 

2  dressers .  10  00 

1  njdiolstered  conch  .  0  00 

/ 

nOOM  F. 

14  l)eds  .  42  00 

14  mattresses,  cotton  . .  35  00 

14  ])illows  .  10  50 

1  dresser .  8  00 

1  waslistand  .  5  00 

1  bowl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 

2  screens  .  1  50 

1  rocker  .  1  25 

1  splint  chair .  75 

14  wooden  chaii*s  .  7  00 

ROOM  G. 

15  beds  .  45  00 

15  mattresses^  cotton  .  37  50 

15  pillows  .  11  25 

1  dresser  . ; . .  8  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  howl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

1  sloppail .  50 

1  rocker  .  1  25 

1  splint  chair .  75 

14  wooden  chairs .  7  00 

2  screens  .  1  50 


KOOM  H. 


23  l)eds  .  |G9  00 

23  mattresses,  cotton  .  57  50 

23  ])illows  .  ‘  IT  25 

2  dressers . .  KJ  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  1)0 >vl  and  pitclier . 1  00 

1  sloppail  .  50 

1  rocker  .  1  25 

1  s])lint  chair .  75 

23  wooden  chairs .  11  50 

2’scr(^ms  .  1  50 

ROOM  1. 

15  beds .  45  00 

15  mattresses,  cotton  .  37  50 

15  ])illows  .  11  25 

1  dr(*sser .  S  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  bowl  and  ])itcher .  1  00 

1  slo])])ail  .  .  ! .  50 

1  locker  .  4  25 

1  s])lint  chair.' .  75 

2  sc  reens .  1  50 

14  woodmi  chairs .  7  00 
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ROOM  J. 

14  beds  . |42  00 

14  mattresses,  cotton .  3.5  00 

14  pillows .  10  50 

1  dresser .  8  00 

1  washstand .  5  00 

1  bowl  and  pitcher .  1  00 

1  sloppail .  50 

2  screens .  1  50 

1  small  stand .  1  00 

1  machine .  18  00 

1  rocker  .  1  25 

10  wooden  chairs .  8  00 

1  commode . 5  00 

1  small  bureau .  0  00 

ROOM  K. 

25  beds  .  75  00 

25  mattresses,  cotton . . .  02  50 

25  pillows  .  18  75 

1  dresser .  8  00 

1  washstand  .  5  00 

1  bowl  and  ]utcher.^. .  1  00 

1  sloppail . 50 

1  rocker .  1  25 

1  splint  chair .  75 

24  Avooden  chairs .  12  00 

2  screens  . . 1  50 
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SHEETS,  PILLOWCASES,  BLANKETS,  SPREADS  AND 
TOWELS  IN  (HIILDREN’S  ROOINIS  E,  G,  H,  ],  J,  K. 


:V2\r  sheets  .  |81  ()() 

11  rubber  sheets . . .  6  60 

204  pillowcases . 20  40 

177  blankets .  165  50 

75  spreads .  45  00 

130  towels,  roller .  26  00 

136  towels,  liaiid .  13  60 


SEWING  ROOM. 

1  thermometer  . 

2  tables,  14-foot . 

1  cutting’  table,  6-foot . 

5  sewingmachines  . 

1  clock  . 

47  wooden  chairs . 

11  rockers  . 

1  piano  and  stool . 

6  pictures . 


10 
14  00 
3  00 
90  00 
3  00 
23  50 
11  00 
50  00 
00 


IRONING  ROOM. 


3  ])ictures .  00 

31  flatirons  .  3  10 

16  ironing  tables .  24  00 

1  small  table .  1  00 

20  wooden  chairs . ■ .  10  00 

2  rockers  .  1  50 
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1  TiiiiTor  .  fO  25 

1  bookcase .  8  00 

WEST  SCHOOL  BOOMS. 

2  tables,  12-foot .  12  00 

2  small  tables .  4  00 

60  wooden  chairs .  30  00 

2  rockers  .  2  00 

Pictures  .  00 

Mirror .  50 

1  clock  .  3  00 

1  piano  and  stool .  40  00 

1  commode . ^ .  8  00 

2  thermometers  . 20 

ATTIC. 

1  bed .  .3  00 

3  mattresses  .  7  50 

11  ])illows  .  8  25 

2  rubber  sheets .  1  20 

3  commodes .  15  00 

2  chests  .  2  00 

CLOSETS  AND  BATHROOMS. 

4  wooden  chairs .  2  00 

4  cupboards .  6  00 

8  stepladders .  8  00 
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'  fa:mily  i)inix(M{oom. 

1  pxipiisioii  . 

1  small  table . 

(J  (‘hairs  . . 

4  tablecloths,  1]  yards  each . 

11  teas])0/)iis,  silver-plated . 

<)  (h^ssertpoons,  silver-plated . 

5  tablespoons,  silver-plated . . . 

12  foi‘ks,  silver-plated . . 

11  diiinerkiiives.  silver  plated . . 

8  tea  knives  . . 

1  carving'  knife  and  fork . . . 

12  dinn(‘r])lates  . 

!l  tea])lates . 

1(1  son])]>lates  . 

2  cakeplates  . . 

8  individual  bntterplates . 

1  butterdish  . 

2>  jhatters . . 

vegetable  dishes . 

Sonp  Inivcn  and  ladle . 

1  caked ish  . 

()  cotteeciips,  12  saucers . 

7  t(*acups,  10  saucers/ . 

10  sancedishes  . 

1  gravy  boat  and  trav . 

1  teapot  . 

1  colfeepot . 

12  salts  and  peppers . 


|0  00 
2  00 
0  00 
.G  00 
1  10 
78 
80 
1  50 
1  15 
80 
3  00 
60 
36 
30 
20 
08 
15 

1  20 
30 
10 
10 
36 
34 
15 
25 
25 
30 
1  20 


s  (). 

IS 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

o 

1 

») 

.) 

27 

7 

4 

8 

9 

1 

1 

21 

14 

12 

1 

10 

4 

1 

14 


17.] 
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tTiinblers  .  |0  27 

vinegar  cruets .  05 

crumbtrav  .  15 

large  server .  50 

small  tray .  15 

bell .  20 


ATTENDANTS’  TABLE. 

extension  table . 

(‘bail's  . 

tablecloths,  3-varcl . 

tablejiad . 

colored  tablecloths . 

teaspoons,  Silver-plated . 

di'ssertspoons,  silver-plated . 

tablespoons,  silver-plated  . 

forks,  silver-plated . 

knives,  silver-plated . 

knifebox . 

carving  knife  and  foi'k . 

di  liner]  ilates . 

dess(‘rtplates  . 

soM])plates  . 

breadplate  . 

individual  biitterplates  . . 

vegetable  dishes . 

soup  tureen  and  ladle . 

cups . 

saucers  . 


8  00 
6  00 
7  50 
50 

2  25 
2  80 

91 

64 

1  00 
90 
20 

3  00 
1  05 

56 

36 

10 

10 

60 

40 

42 

1  02 
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1!)  vS;ni('(Mlisli08  .  |0  30 

4  individual  vegetable  dishes  .  .  .  . .  20 

23  tumblers . •  35 

1  waterpitclier .  20 

1()  salts  and  peppers .  1  60 

1  sugarbowl .  10 

1  nuistarddish .  05 

2)  small  pitchers .  15 

r 

1  vinegar  cruet .  05 

1  crumbtrav  and  brush .  25 

1  coffeepot .  30 

1  loapot  and  stand .  30 

1  gravvboat .  15 


CHILDREN’S  DINING-ROOM. 

8  tables — 7,  14-foot;  1,  12-foot . 

1)5  chairs  . . 

75  t(‘aspo()ns . 

83  dessertspoons  . 

IT  tablespoons . 

71  forks  . 

71  knives . 

1  knifetrav  . 

1  tiiei'inometer . 

5  disliclotlis . 

20  dishtowels  . 

13  liandtowels . 

1  ])icture . 

1  creamery  . . 


55  00 
47  50 
3>  75 
7  47 

2  38 

3  55 
3  55 

15 

20 

25 

2  00 
1  30 
00 
30  00 
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SI 

SI)  (liiniei'plates . 

SI  (l(*ssei't])]ates . 

'M  soii])]>latrs  . 

11  bi‘ead])lates  . 

4!)  bowls,  pint . 

1)7  mugs . 

1()  synip  pitchers . 

1  syrup  can . 

120  salts  and  peppers,  20  each..  . . 
20  tea  pitchers  . 

7  niustardcu])s . 

7)  N'luegar  cruets . 

2  hells . 

1  long  brush  . 

2  brooms  . 

1  dustj)au . 


|4  00 

2  24 
03 
06 

1  47 

3  25 
SO 
50 

2  00 
5  20 

35 

25 

40 

15 

30 

10 


K1T('HEN. 

1  breadboard  . 

2  flour  barrels  . 

2  meat  boards  . 

1  refrigei*ator  . 

2  small  tables . 

1  long  table  . 

1  rocker  . 

5  kitchen  chairs  . 

1  clock  . 

1  teapot  ' . 

1  large  cottln^can  . 


20 
40 
25 
8  00 
3  00 
2  50 
1  00 

2  50 

3  00 
25 
15 
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1  corteepot  .  |()  30 

1  ‘i’lavy  slrainar . 

2  t(‘a  straiixM'S  .  ^10 

2  . • . 

1  iceorejim  fraezei* .  2  5(1 

1  Oourscoop . 

5  small  till  cups . 

3  1*01111(1  cakcniiis  .  IT) 

3  s(piai*e  caketiiis .  IT) 

2  loiiji  cakctiiis . .  20 

7  lu*(‘a(ltins  .  35 

2  li^cmtins .  30* 

2  1cak(*ttl(\s  .  1  50 

5  iron  kcMtU^s  .  2  50 

4  ^raiiit(‘  k(*til(*s  .  75 

1  lK*aii  k(Otlc .  50 

5  k(^t(l(‘  cov(‘rs  .  20 

5  (Irippiiij^  ]>aus .  2  00 

2  cooky  {»aus .  75 

5  large  stewpaiis  . . .  2  00 

2  small  st(‘\v])aiis . . .  50 

K)  inilkpaiis .  2  40 

13  agate  pieplat(‘s  .  75 

15  granite  jue])lat(^s .  80 

3  five-ipiart  pails  .  30 

1  oiie-(]nart  ])ai!  .  10 

1  t\vo-(piart  ])ail  .  15 

8  inilk])ails  .  2  40 

1  till  jiail  .  15 

12  (li})pers 


1  00 
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1  meat  grinder  .  .  .  . 

1  cott'ee  grinder  .  . .  . 

2  eolanders  . 

2  j)an  sieves . 

2  Honr  sieves  . 

1  breadcntter  . 

3  ])a intake  turners  .  . 

1  eggtnrner  . 

1  rollingi)in  . 

2  potatoniasliers  . .  .  . 

2  icepicks  . 

t  cookv(*ntter  . 

« 

1  d()nghnntcntt(‘r  ..  . 
11  cookiiigspoons  .  .  .  . 

1 1  forks  . 

1  large  fork . 

12  knives  . 

4  bread  knives  . 

11  tureens  . 

4  large  ])latters . 

1  steamer . 

5  granite  basins . 

1  large  funnel . 

1  small  fnnnel  . 

83  one-])int  frnitcans 
172  ()ne-(|nart  frnitcans 
14  lwo-(inart  frnitcans 
40  jellvglasses . 


|1  25 
70 
30 
20 
20 

2  00 
15 
05 
05 
10 
10 
05 
05 
55 
55 
10 
00 
25 

1  05 
1  00 

00 

50 

10 

05 

2  40 
5  10 

70 

00 


1 

1 

s 

•) 

4 

1 

1 

•) 

5 

•  » 

1 

.4 

•) 

4 

4 

5 

•) 

1 

•> 

tar 

:) 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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HOYS’  BUILDINI^— STEWAKD'S  OFFICE. 


cabinet  tile . 

|40  00 

Ohiner  tile  (‘Hse . 

10  00 

letter  tiles . 

1  00 

coin  inodes . 

27  00 

85  00 

lettei'  ])ress  and  stand . 

7  50 

tvitewriler  and  stand . 

40  00 

desk  cliairs . 

5  00 

lii^li  desk  <-liaiis . 

4  00 

cliairs  . 

4  00 

safes  . 

200  00 

jiostaj^e  scal(‘ . 

50 

inkwells  . 

40 

donbk*  inkstands . 

75 

rulers . 

15 

spindles  . 

1 5 

pictures . .  . 

00 

wir(‘  trays . 

« 

40 

eyeshades . 

10 

s})onge]iold(M‘ . 

inkpads  . 

10 

50 

rubber  stanijis . 

1  40 

clain])S  . 

10 

billtile . 

1  00 

]>a ii‘  scissors . . 

10 

screwdrivei*  . 

10 

tacklnunnKO' . 

10 

armrests . 

50 

Xo.  17.]  85 

1  tea  til  ei'  (luster . 

(>  towels . 

1  uiinor . 

4  ’wastebaskets . 

'2  whiskbrooiiis . 

'2  iiiueilaj>e  bottles . 

1  box  foi*  ]»av  eiivelojies . 

1  theriiioiiietei'  . 

2  cuspidors . 

1  dustpan  and  brush . 

SITTIXd  K()()M8  AND  DOKMITOKllhS. 


75  yards  ingrain  carjiet .  25  (M) 

20  yards  brussels  carpet .  22  50 

5  rugs . •  •  •  •  ^*0 

27  yards  linoleum .  S  10 

V 

2  doormats  .  75 

1  tapestry  curtain .  2  00 

2  pairs  lace  curtains .  H)  50 

1  cai'jiet  sweeper .  2  00 

5  dressers  .  40  00 

14  washstands .  70  00 

0  bureaus  . .  72  00 

2  writing  tables .  4  50 

1  table,  jirison  No.  404 . - .  7  50 

2  2-foot  round  tables .  2  00 

1  2-foot  table .  ■  1  50 

5  0-foot  tables .  15  00 

1  S-foot  table .  4  00 


|0  50 
00 

2  00 
2  00 
10 
10 
.50 
10 
SO 


[Assembly 


S(; 

1  Kvfoot  tabl(‘ . 

4  chiffoniers  . 

3  3-wing  screens . 

8  Avardrobes . 

1  large  clock . 

2  bookshelves  . 

1  bookcas(‘  . .  .* . 

2  conches  .  .  . . 

IT)  lookingglasses  . 

IT  slat  settees . 

22  vcMieer  scat  set  21 .  (i-foot  ;  1,  4-fo()( 

1(>  i*ocking  chairs . 

2  Morris  cliairs  . 

2  sleepy-hollow  chairs  . 

2  chaiI^s.  low  back,  nj>lH>Ist('r(Ml . 

2  chairs,  high  back,  nj>h(bstei*(*(l . 

1  (loz(‘n  |>lain  chairs . 

14;")  coimiion  chairs . 

2  chaii-s,  high  back . 

1  barber  chair  . 

3  ])air  clip])ei's . 

3  razoi's  . 

1  razor  stroj) . 

t  h()iH‘ . 

2  lathei*  brushes . 

3)  pair  nail  scissors . 

2  f)air  hair  shears . 

114  single  beds,  AVOod(*n . 

13  single  beds,  iron . 

2  three-(piarter  beds,  iron . 


|6  50 
36  00 

2  25 

64  00 

3  00 
1  00 

10  00 

14  00 

15  00 
34  00 

65  00 

16  00 
6  00 

20  00 
5  00 
5  00 
0  00 
72  50 
3  00 
12  00 
()  00 
2  25 
40 
75 
40 
75 
1  25 
342  00 
52  00 
11  00 
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7  tliiee-(inartor  beds,  wooden .  f28  00 

(I  double  beds,  wooden .  30  00 

iLb;  niattresses — 40  liair,  SO  cotton .  415  00 

2  dozen  rnblxn'  sheets .  14  40 

21  (;  blankets  .  324  00 

117  spreads  .  70  20 

420  sheets  . 105  00 

157  } allows,  10  feather .  125  75 

275  ])illowcases  . .  27  50 

104  handtowels .  10  40 

194  rollertowels  .  39  80 

2  toiletsets .  9  00 

S  washbowls  and  ])iteluns .  7  00 

0  chainlH^rs  .  1  50 

4  ste])ladders .  4  00 

0  ])ackini^-  boxes  . 3  00 

2  dozen  whiskbroonis  .  1  20 

0  dnstcans  . 3  00 

2  dozen  dnst])ans .  2  40 

H  dozen  wooden  pails .  1  80 

4  dozen  sloppails .  3  00 

0 

13  ti repails .  1  95 

10  clothesbaskets .  4  00 


DINING-ROOMS. 


2  extension  tables .  15  00 

1  4-foot  table .  2  00 

1  7-foot  table  .  3  50 

3  9-foot  tabl(*s .  13  50 


ss 
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T)  lO-foot  tables . 

16-foot  tables . 

1  sink  table . . 

125  common  chairs . 

20  dining  chairs . 

11  dozen  dessertspoons . 

2  1-6  dozen  tablespoons,  silver-])lated 
dozen  teas])Oons,  silver-plated.  . .  . 

H  dozen  forks,  silver-plated . 

2^  dozen  knives,  silver-plated . 

IH  dozen  table  knives  and  forks . 

1  carving  set . 

1  16-inch  steel . 

.2  dozen  napkins . 

6  dozen  bibs  . 

1  set  dishes,  141  ])iec(‘s . 

0  dozen  dinnerplates . 

\)  dozen  dessertplates . 

10  dozen  soupi)lates . 

2  souj)  tureens,  covered . 

1  soupladle  . 

12  bowls,  8-quart . 

5  vegetable  dishes,  covered . 

10  platters . . 

4  dozen  bowls . 

dozen  mugs . 

11  sets  salts  and  pep])(‘rs,  glass . 

8  sets  salts  and  pepp(*rs,  china . 

11  4-quart  pitchers . 

2  2-quart  pitchers  . 


125  00 
24  00 

1  50 
62  50 
40  00 
11  88 

.*>  25 

2  20 

2  25 
5  70 

13  80 

3  00 
60 

3  60 

3  60 
12  00 

7  20 

4  32 
3  60 
1  00 

15 

2  40  ‘ 
1  00 

3  00 
2  40 

5  10 
1  10 
1  00 
2  20 

14 
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1|  dozen  saiicedisliejs  .  27 

IJ  dozen  bntterplates .  18 

9  cofteestands .  45 

4  dozen  dishtowels .  4  80 

2  wasliboards .  40 

1  clock  .  '2  00 

KITCHEN. 

1  icecream  freezer .  .  2  50 

1  refrigerator,  large .  50  00 

.2  iron  kettles,  porcelain-lined . .  1  50 

4  iron  kettles .  1  60 

.2  agate  kettles .  1  80 

2  broilers .  20 

.2  steel  si)iders .  45 

2  steel  griddles,  20-incli .  8() 

2  dozen  tin  ])ieplat(*s .  1  20 

12  bread]>ans . 60 

5  cakepans .  40 

2  ca keen t ter s  .  10 

.2  stovepokers .  30 

6  graniteware  stew])ans .  3  00 

8  graniteware  sauc(‘])ans .  2  40 

2  large  drippingpans .  1  80 

3  small  drippingpans .  1  80 

.’>  cookiepans .  30 

2  graniteware  4-qiiart  pans .  40 

8  4-(inart  tin  niilk])ans .  40 

()  disli]>ans .  2  40 


IM)  [Asse.mhlv 

'2  cliopjn'iii*-  bowls  and  kiiiv(‘s  .  .1^1  d(l 

1  iron  j»(nn])an .  15 

4  tin  oeni])ans .  40 

()  biitclierknives .  90 

0  lai'op  forks . 80 

1  larp"  wooden  spoon .  10 

1  dozen  large  iron  spoons .  60 

2  2-gallon  tin  syrup  cans .  1  00 

2  1-qiiart  tin  dip])ers .  10 

6  1-pint  dippers .  '30 

2  2-quart  tin  dijjpers .  15 

3  strainers .  15 

3  colande'rs  .  45 

4  steamers .  2  40 

2  sets  vegetable  steamers .  2  00 

3  toasting  frames .  45 

]  12-quart  pail,  granit("\vare .  60 

4  12-quart  pails,  tin .  ’2  00 

1  tin  teapot .  20 

1  tin  coffeepot .  25 

6  graniteware  teapots .  1  50 

3  graniteware  coffeepots .  90- 

1  tin  coffeebox .  15 

1  coffee  grinder .  50* 

3  tin  skimmers .  lo 

1  1-quart  copper  measure .  2(1 

1  4-pint  co])per  measure .  15, 

2  large  tin  graters .  10 

1  small  tin  grater .  05 

3  rice  boilers 


1  20, 
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2  Avooden  rolling-  j)iiis .  Id 

8  wooden  snj>ar  boxes .  ^  bO 

1  8-]K)nnd  scoo])  scjile .  d  (10 

2  AAa)odeii  j)ota(()  niashei-s .  -0 

1  raisin  seeder .  "o 

3  tin  spice  boxes .  30 

1  dozen  3-j>allon  jiij^s .  4  80 

2  dozen  2-gallon  jngs .  7  20 

2  dozen  2-qnarl  frnitcans .  1  00 

8  dozen  1 -quart  tin  it  cans .  2  88 

4  dozen  1-pint  finitcans . ’ .  2  1(1 

G  dozen  jelly  (ninblers .  1  08 

8  roller  towels .  1  00 

1  inarbl(‘  toji  table .  5  00 

1  4-foot  table .  2  00 

1  O-foot  table .  3  00 

0  flatirons  .  2  80 

1  ineatclio])per  .  1  50 

1  hatchet  .  30 

1  hacksaw  .  1  00 

3  coalhods  .  1  80 

2  coalscoo])s  .  00 

1  wallbrnsh  .  15 

1  ino])  .  05 

2  dozen  brushes  .  1  20 

2  dozen  brooms .  i>  00 

2  11  oorbr ashes  .  1  00 

30  feet  4-inch  gardim  hose .  I  50 


5^)2  [AssEMurA" 

J^AKEIIY. 

1  iiiixin<»  n-oniih .  flO  00 

tables .  2  25 

1  cookii'  eliest .  50 

1  con  liter  scal(‘ . 2  00 

1  platfoi-iii  scale .  7  00 

1  (li])])er  .  25 

US  breadtiiis  .  5  00 

20  cak(‘tiiis  .  2  00 

I  Hour  sifter,  lari»e .  4  00 

1  Hour  sifter,  small .  50 

2>  syrup  cans .  2  25 

2  jieels  .  2  10 

1  ])itcli(‘r .  10 

.*)  sugartubs . 45 

1  »iu<»(‘rcan . 05 

2  lloiirjuuis .  20 

10  brejidbaskets .  0  00 

1  cakebowl,  large .  2  ,25 

1  cakebowl,  small .  75 

2  cakecutters  20 

1  2-(iuart  measure .  20 

1  pint  measure .  10 

2>  tablekniv('s .  15 

1  butt(*rdisli .  10 

.*>  oven  grat(*s .  4  50 

2)  oven  plates .  0  00 

1  fireliook .  ♦50 

2  fenders .  20 

2  coalscuttles . 50 
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IKl 

1  waterpail  . 

tl  tablebi'ushes  . 

1  step-ladder . 

2  brooms  . 

1  axe . 

1  coalshovel . 

1  liatehet . 

1  clock  . 

4  chairs  . 

2  dustpans . 

2  scrnbbino’  ]>ails  and  brushes 


•IfO 


;h) 

1  00 
30 


40 

25 

2  00  . 
2  00 
20 


50 


SHOPS,  ET(\— SHOE  SHOP. 

1  cuttinji'  plier.  . .  35 

•  >  ]K‘j>«in^  jacks . .  75 

1  jirindston(‘ .  3  00 

1  s])rinkler .  10 

12  knives  . .• . * .  1  15 

0  heeldies . 3  00 

1  skivin<»'  machine .  3  00 

4  convex,  knife  sharpeners .  40 

1  u])])er  crim])er .  3  00 

4  jacks  .  3  00 

1  ])incliei'  .  50 

1  stretcher .  35 

1  l(‘ather  roller . .  .  15  00 

1  l(uilli(*r  roller,  inconi[)lete . 5  00 

3  clamps .  1  20 

1  vise .  2  00 


[Assembly 

.■’>()  jiair  lasts .  .ftl;")  ()() 

1  maul . 1  00 

2  sewinoTnacliines  .  60  00  '' 

1  ]jeo’  float .  40 

o  liaiuiu(‘rs . . . ' .  1  25 

4  iiij)j)oi‘s  .  1  00 

2  (M’eletsets .  70 

2  ('yoloti)iiiu*liers  .  70 

1  liookset .  50 

2  lastliooks  .  20 

4  w()rkb(*nclif*s .  4  00 

*>  ('ll ails . 1  50 

‘>  waterjiails  .  20 

1  wasliliil)  for  soakinji’  loatlier .  50 

1  (lustbrush .  15 

1  iliistcaii .  1  00 


('AKI/KXTEU  SHOT. 

1  larj»;e  caioieutiu*  bcaicli . 

2  foi'o  pianos . 

1  jack  ])lano . 

2  sniootli  ])laTies . 

12  hollow  and  round  jilaiios . 

1  match  ])laiic . 

1  oni'vi^  piano . 

*>  bead  })laiies . 

1  small  o.  g.  i)lan(* . 

1  handax(*  . 

6  cold  chisols . 


25  00 
1  00 
25 
20 

2,  00 
20 
1  00 


(O 


25 


40 


60 
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7)  chisels  . 

1  crowbar  . . 

1  clamp . 

1  iron  mitre  box . 

3  manila  ropes . 

2  step-ladders . 

1  extension  ladder . 

2  handsaws . 

1  crosscut  saw . . 

1  compass  saw . 

1  ripsaw . 

1  steel  square . 

1  .grindstone  . . 

7  screwdrivers  . 

1  handscrew  . 

2  pulleys . 

1  mortising  machine,  foot  power 

1  surveyor’s  level,  with  table. .  .  . 

4  hammers . 

2  mallets  . . 

1  caddy  opener . 

2  wire  cutters . 

1  tapeline . 

2  TO-foot  poles . 

1  saw  vise . 

I  vise  . 

1  roller  scraper . 

2  monkev-wrenches . 

1  sledgehammer . 

1  reeding  tool . . 


|1  27) 
75 
25 

3  00 

4  00 
2  00 

.8  00 
2  00 

3  00 
10 

1  00 
75 

4  00 
1  00 

75 

50 

5  00 
4  00 
1  00 

30 

20 

40 

50 

20 

2>0 

77) 

37) 

70 

50 


1  axe 


1  adze . 

1  ])()iiiider  . .  .  , 
1  jaekscrew  .. 

1  j)aii'  snips. .  . 

2  au<>(‘i  s . 

1  snow  sliovel 

1  broom  . 

2  (Inst  brashes 

1  stove  . 

3  coalscuttles 


[  AssEAinLY 


i  D 

15 

1  00 
40 
75 
10 
10 
1 5 

10  00 
75 


TAINT  SHOT. 

1  extension  ladder  . 

1  30-foot  ladd(‘r . 

2  lO-foot  ladders . 

2  O-foot  step-ladders . 

2  7-foot  stej)-ladders . 

2  0-foot  ste])-ladd(‘rs . 

1  tabl(‘ . 

1  pa})(‘rin«-  board . 

2  chairs’ . 

1  stove  . 

2  Ualsoniine  pails . 

1  \vaT(M])ai)  . 

1  l^)okin<>j»  lass . 

2  sci-ewdrivers  . 

2  jnit  tykni  V('s  . 

1  150-<>allon  oilcan . . 


12  00 
2  00 
2  00 
4  00 
4  00 

4  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
3  00 

(id 

25 

50 

30 

50 

5  00 
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2  cliisels . .  $0  ^)0 

1  hatchet .  10 

1  trowel .  15 

1  easel  .  1  0*1 

2  stiplers .  3  00 

1  diamond  .  4  50 

3  1-pound  brushes . 2  25 

2  wallbrushes,  5-inch  flat .  1  50 

2  wallbrushes,  3-inch  flat .  1  00 

4  wallbrushes,  5J-inch  flat .  3  00 

4  kalsomine  brushes .  6  00 

I 

6  tool  brushes  J-inch  to  1-J-inch .  1  80 

3  varnish  brushes,  1^-inch .  90 

4  Fitch  flowing  varnish  brushes .  72 

4  paperhanger’s  smoothing  brushes .  3  00 

4  whitewash  brushes .  2  00 

2  outside  paintbrushes .  2  50 

1  duster .  40 

1  dustpan .  10 

MISCELLANEOUS— LAUNDRY. 

13  tables  . , .  .  26  00 

4  benches . " .  2 

5  chairs .  2  50 

1  coal  stove .  30  00 

2  coalscuttles .  60 

2  sprinkling  pots .  20 

24  clothesbars  .  36  00 

46  ironingtables .  46  00 


/ 

[Asskmiua' 

77  flatirons .  ^19  25 

46  ironingsheets .  3  95 

4  clasps  .  40 

8  yards  of  calico  to  cover  mangle .  25 

12  polishers .  1  20 

1  fluter .  1  00 

^  dozen  sleeveboards .  90 

32  iron  stands . 1  60 

4  box  of  clothespins .  40 

8  clothesbaskets .  4  80 

8  washtubs  . 4  00 

6  washboards .  1  20 

4  dippers  .  28 

4  handtowels .  40 

4  mops  .  20 

12  pails .  1  20 

4  brooms  .  60 

1  long  brush .  15 

1  dozen  scrubbriishes . 60 

50  feet  hose .  1  50 

1  step-ladder .  1  00 

2  tack  hammers .  20 

BOlIflOKHOUSE. 

1  cupboard .  1  50 

3  towelracks .  1  00 

10  towels .  2  00 

1  watercooler .  1  00 

5  commodes .  10  00 
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2  desks  . 

1  table  . 

1  stand . 

T)  chairs  . 

2  workbenches  .  . 

1  step-ladder  .... 

4  ladders  . 

2  wheelbarrows  . 
100  feet  l-ineli  hose 

35  feet  ash  hose  . 

2  firebars  . 

3  scoop  shovels  .  . 

’  1  snowshovel  .  . .  . 

1  coal  fork  ....... 

1  pick  . 

2  handhoes  . 

5  pair  pipe  tongs 

1  chain  tong  .  .  . 
1  closet  tong  .  . .  . 
1  rake  . . . 

1  hatchet  . 

2  hacksaws  . 

1  handsaw . 

1  bucksaw  . 

2  axes  . 

1  grindstone  .  . .  . 

5  lanterns  . 

1  oiltank  . 

3  oilcans  . 

1  sprinkler  . 


.12  00 
50 
25 
1  50 
5  00 
1  00 
2  50 
'3  00 
15  00 
4  55 

1  50 
•  1  50 

25 

25 

50 

'  1  00 
1  00 

2  00 
1  50 

50 

25 

1  00 


1  50 
5  00 
1  25 
1  50 
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[AssE:MBr.Y 


2  dippers  . ' . 

5  i)i])e  wrenches . 

.'1  inonkev  wrenches  .... 

1  AA>stcott  wi*ench  .... 

1  S  wrencli  . 

1  livdrant  wrench . 

* 

1  basin  wrench . 

2  eniiineer's  wrenches  .  . 

1  solid  wrencli  . 

1  adjustable  la])  wrencli 

2  dozen  tiles . 

0  I'eaniers  . 

S  ta])s  . 

24  dozen  drills . 

1  dozcMi  bits . 

d  funnels  . 

22  ])ij»edies  . 

2  diestocks . 

1  darecki  di(‘  and  stock 

2  |)lniid)er*s  lire[)ots  .  .  . 

1  plumber's  friend . 

2  small  ladles . 

2  d-wlieel  ])i))e  cutters  .  . 

.‘>  vises  . 

1  forcepuiiij)  . 

2- hammers  . 

1  chn\liammer  . 

4  soldei-in^’  irons . 

1  electric  soldering;,  iron 
V,  dozen  coldchisels . 


$0  10 

4  75* 
2  50 
1  00 
1  00 

50 

1  00 
1  00 
2  50 
2  00 
8  00 

5  00 
4  50 

10  50 

2  25 
:io 

1:1  00 

3  00 

1  50 

4  00 

2  25 
50 

2  00 

11  00 

5  00 
1  00 

25 
1  00 
5  00 
1  50 
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7  liollow  punches .  |2  50 

1  long  handled  gimlet .  SO 

1  valve  reseating  machine .  10  00 

2  sets  screw  plates  and  taps .  12  00 

I  belt  tightener  .  2  00 

1  gasolene  can  .  50 

1  nieltingpot  .  50 

2  steel  ])inch  bars .  2  00. 

2)  screwdrivers  .  1  25 

2  screw  clami)s .  1  25 

2  pairs  gas  ])liers .  75 

« 

1  jtair  wire  cutters  .  75 

2  breast  drills .  3  00 

2  braces  .  3  00 

1  0-inch  steel  square .  50 

1  i)air  snips  .  75 

1  blow  torch  .  2  50 

LADDER  HOUSE. 

1  30-foot  ladder  .  2  00 

1  20-foot  ladder  .  1  40 

1  16-foot  ladder . 1  00 

1  14-foot  ladder . 80 

1  12-foot  ladder .  '  50 

FIRE  APPARATUS. 

1  chemical  engine .  300  00 

1  hosecart  .  25  00 


102  [Assembly 

00  fire  extinguishers  .  |075  00 

SOO  feet  fire  liose .  280  00 

fire  ladders  .  30  00 

2  ]day  pipes .  10  00 

3  liydrant  keys .  2  00 

3  spanners  . 2  00 

MKATHOUSE. 

4  24-in(li  sawfraines  .  3  00 

12  24-inch  saw  blades .  50 

2  12-inch  cleavers  .  -  3  00 

2  8-inch  cleavers  .  2  00 

4  block  scrapers .  40 

2  12-(inart  galvanized  iron  pails . .  -  50 

1  S()0-j)onnd  platform  scale .  20  00 

1  30-])onnd  s])ring  scale .  5  00 

1  sieve  .  10 

3  lO-iuch  steakknives  .  1  80 

1  lO-inch  steakknive  .  40 

2  8-inch  steakknives .  oO 

2  steels  .  1  20 

2  block  brushes .  20 

1  handbook  . 

1  ineathook  . 

1  lantern  . 

1  delivery  handcart .  3  00 

1  delivery  wheelbjirrow  .  1  00 

1  delivery  sleigh  .  1  00 

8  haskefs  .  2  40 
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FARM  HOUSE— FAMILY  ROOMS. 


10  wiiidowshades . .*  fo  00 

2  rockers .  2  50 

1  center  table .  1  00 

1  wardrobe .  2  50 

1  mirror .  1  00 

1  clock  .  3  00 

1  bureau .  2  50 

1  toiletset,  7  pieces .  3  00 

-J*  dozen  towels .  00 

2  tablecloths  .  2  00 

12  pillowcases .  1  20 

7  double  sheets .  2  45 

1  set  dishes .  10  00 

1  doen  teaspoons,  silver-plated .  1  25 

i  dozen  dessertspoons,  silver-plated .  7(S 

1  dozen  knives  and  forks,  silver-plated .  1  75 

1  carving  knife  and  fork .  1  25 

1  salt  and  pepper  shaker .  20 

3  ])udding  dishes .  45 

2  therinometers .  20 

2  whiskbrooins  .  10 

1  carpet  sweeper .  50 

3  cai'pets .  0  00 

1  broom,  dust  ])an  and  brush.  .  . .  45  - 


ROYS’  ROO.M. 


18  beds,  iron .  72  00 

18  mattresses — 17  cotton,  1  hair .  47  50 
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18  bedspreacLs .  flO  SO 

54  blankets .  81  00 

54  sheets  . .  18  50 

18  pillows — 17  hair.  1  feather .  14  00 

80  ])ill()w(  ases .  8  GO 

0  dtozeii  liaiidtowels .  7  liO 

1  dozen  rollertowi'ls .  2  40 

8  washbasins .  45 

1  sloi)pail .  ro 

14  e  ha  in  hers .  2  75 

0  ])ietnres . '. .  00 

7  windowshades .  8  50 

8J  dozen  chairs .  10  90 

1  bookcase .  4  00 

1  chitlonier  .  5  00 

2  benches  .  8  00 

1  larj>e  table . 8  00 

1  small  tabl(‘ .  1  50 

1  miri'or .  1  00 

1  bell .  ^5 

1  carving  knif(\  fork  and  steel . .  1  50 


1  s.yrup  can .  -•> 

2  glass  syrufj  pitchers . 

2  pepf)er  bottles .  10 

8  8-(|nart  pitchers .  00 

8  brooms . 

8  dust  pans  and  brushes . 

1  tloorbrush .  *’0 
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KITCHEN. 

1  large  table .  |1  50 

1  small  table .  50 

3  chairs .  75 

1  refrigerator .  10  00 

1  dozen  dishtowels .  1  20 

I  dozen  liandtowels . . . .  60 

1  carver  and  fork .  3  00 

6  ])aring  knives .  36 

16  knives,  17  forks,  18  dessertsjjoons .  3  27 

1  breadknife  .  1  50 

1  knifebox  .  20 

dozen  large  agate  spoons .  90 

1  breadbox .  25 

1  bread  basket  and  cloth .  50 

1  sugartnb .  15 

1  saltcrock .  10 

2  colanders  .  20 

3  Avire  strainers .  30 

2  steamers .  1  50 

1  broiler .  10 

1  spider  .  50 

2  frvingpans  . .  .  75 

1  drippan,  small .  •  60  ^ 

2  drippans,  large .  1  00 

4  agate  j>ans,  18  and  20  quarts .  1  00 

2  agate  ])ans,  14-qnart .  75 

j  dozen  milkpans,  tin . 1  35 

4  dishpans .  1  25 

3  agate  pails .  1  OO 


1(1(1  [Assembly 

1  rico  boiler,  ai»ate .  |1  ()(( 

1  2-(|iiart  (•H)fteepot,  agate .  25 

1  Ib-qnart  corteepot,  tin .  1  00 

2  leakettles  .  1  00 

4  iron  kettles .  2  00 

2.\  dozen  dinnerplates .  1  40 

1  dozen  snpperi)lates .  48 

2  dozen  saucers .  50 

4  dozen  iniigs .  30 

1  5  (1  dozen  bowls .  51 

2  2)-(piart  })itchers .  40 

3  2-(|uar1  pitchers .  21 

4  l-fpiart  ])itchers . 20 

2  }»latters .  00 

2  tureens  .  40 

3  vegetable  dishes .  45 

4  di])])ers  .  50 

2  choj>|)ing  bowls .  70 

Stove  lyoker,  shovel  and  handle .  50 

2  brooms .  30 

1  dustj)an  and  brush .  25 

2  coalbuckets .  1  00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1  dozen  crocks . 3  00 

2  st(*j)-ladders  .  1  25 

100  feet  J-inch  garden  hose .  5  00 

1  sprinkling  can .  25 

1  lawnruower .  3  00- 
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1  bench . •' .  -fO  50 

1  cn})board . 50 

2  lawn  chairs .  50 

1  sliovel .  20 

1  ashcan . *50 

1  large  can .  50 

1  (Instcan . . : .  50 

1  swillcan .  50 

HAKN. 

5  horses  .  500  00 

1  3-seated  closed  carriage .  350  00 

1  2-seated  etension  1o])  carriage .  75  00 

1  2-seated  democrat . 12  00 

1  top  buggy .  75  00 

2  2-seated  open  sleighs .  100  00 

2  cutters .  20  00 

18  horse  blankets .  13  50 

2  whips . 1  00 

0  robes  .  15  00 

2  d'onl>le  sets  harness,  light .  45  00 

3  single  sets  harness,  light .  20  00 

1  single  work  harness,  heavy . 5  00 

2  double  work  harnesses .  35  00 

3  laprobes,  light . 1  50 

4  laj)robes,  heavy .  5  00 

5  flvnets .  5  00 

4  horsebrushes . 2  00 

4  cuiTVcombs .  40 

t 
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[  Assemhly 


4  liayfoi-ks  .  |i  20 

L  inainu*(‘f()rk .  50 

1  lantern  .  50 

2  cns])idors .  SO 

1  small  cart .  1  00 

1  axe .  00 

25  feet  iOaeh  hose .  2  00 

l\  brooms . 45 

1  (Inst  brush .  15 

1  (luster,  feather .  00 

1  thermometer .  10 

20  jnctures .  00 

1  washstand . 5  00 

1  1()ilets(d,  ])i(‘c(^s .  75 

1  lar<]^(‘ clo(  k .  2  00 

1  table  .  3  00 

1  b(‘d .  7  00 

1  mattress  .  9  00 

1  spread .  00 

2  blankets .  3  00 

4  sheets .  1  00 

2  jdllows  .  2  50 

0  pillowcases .  00 

0  towels  .  60 

1 

1  dresser .  8  00 

1  wardrobe .  8  00 

7  chairs .  3  50 
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FAim  AND  (JAKDFX  TOOLS 


(IXSTITUTIOX.) 


1  pair  l)ol)s  . 

"2  farm  wajjons . 

1  oim-liorste  sjjriao^  ’wa^on 

2  waj^oiiboxes  . 

2  (lniiipboxe?; . 

1  stoiieboat  . . 

2  lawnniowers . 

lO  wheelbarrows . 

1  2-horse  mower . 

1  lawnroller . 

1  2-h'orse  roller . 

3  oue-horse  cultivators.  .  . 

1  handcart . 

1  handtrnck . 

1  Wiard  weeder . 

1  drag  . 

1  harrow . 

2  two-horse  ploughs . 

1  one-horse  plough . 

1  side-hill  plough . 

1  snow  plough . 

1  shovel  plough . 

2  hand  sleds . 

1  grindstone  . 

4  axes  . 

3  hayforks . '.  . 

4  s])adingf'orks  . 

7  manureforks . .  .  . 

4  garden rakes  . 


flO  00 
30  09 
5  00 
10  00 

4  00 
1  00 
0  00 

10  00 
25  00 

5  00 
15  00 

9*00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  50 
5  00 

14  00 
8  00 

2  50 
4  00 
1  50 

3  00 

1  50 
3  00 

2  00 
75 

2  00 
2  45 


1  20 


[Assembly 


1 1(1 

(»  sliovl-liaiidled  sliovels .  .|;3  ()0 

o  long-handled  shovels .  1  50 

(»  snow  shovels .  1  20 

2  scoop  shovels .  80 

1  pniningsaw .  25 

2  ci'osscnt  saws .  1  50 

1  ic(‘saw .  50 

2  handsaws  .  1  00 

S  ])air  icetongs .  4  00 

1  iceslide  .  1  50 

2  reaphooks .  50 

2  grass  scythes .  1  00 

1  level .  1  50 

J  clawhammer .  25 

1  hatchet  .  40 

1  billhook .  40 

2  spraying  pumps .  5  00 

(i  paris  green  blowers .  1  50 

10  garden  hoes .  1  50 

2  grnbhoes  .  1  00 

1  wheel  ho(‘ . 1  00 

2  mason  (rowels .  50 

1  plaster  trowel  .  25 

5  garden  trowels  .  30 

t  lawn  rakes .  1  00 

-1  ])air  jn-nnei's .  2  00 

2)(;  hotbed  sashes  .  9  00 

3,000  tlowerja)ts  .  30  00 

32  bn  she  1  crates .  8  00 

2  ])airs  hedge  shears .  2  00 
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12  inai'ket  baskets . 

1  border  knife . 

1  pair  border  shears.  . 
5  straAvberi'Y  crates  .  .  . 

4  Avateringpots  . 

15(1  feet  garden  hose.  . .  . 

()0  feet  stovepipe . 

2  thermometers  . 

2  lanterns  . 

5  stoves  . 

2  conic  litters  . 

2  spades  . 

2  ponnders  . 

3  garden  markers . 

2  scvthe  stones . 

t 

2  croAvbars  . 

2  chisels  . 

1  jack])lane  . 

3  ])aving  hammers . 

1  brass  syringe . 

4  i)ickaxes  . 

1  logchain  . 

4  rubber  coats  and  hats 

2  pairs  robber  boots.  .  . 

2  step-ladders  . 


|1  00 
50 
50 

i  O 

1  00 
7  50 
7  50 
20 
50 

10  00 
75 

. 

50 

75 

10 

1  00 
40 
25 
75 
35 
25 
75 
4  00 
1  00 
2  00 


FAIKMOUXT— l^ATKMOUXT  COTTAGE. 


42  single  beds  .  126  00 

2  double  beds .  ;[4  po 


45 

44 

12 

00 

50 

70 

3() 

12 

50 

4 

0 

10 

40 

40 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

18 

1 

1 

1 

12 

•> 

9 

2 

1 

4 
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[AsSE.M  ELY 


inattrosses  .  $112  50 

beds]) reads  .  2G  40 

blankets  .  168  00 

slieets .  25  00 

pillows  .  37  50 

pillowcases .  7  00 

rollertowels  .  7  20 

handtowels  .  1  20 

dishtowels  • .  3  00 

tablecloths  .  6  00 

napkins  .  60 

teasj>oons  .  50 

desertspoons  .  3  60 

knives  and  50  forks .  4  50 

breadknife  .  2  00 

set  carvers .  3  00 

agate  si)oons .  20 

(•hopj)ing  bowl  and  knife .  65 

l)ictiires  .  00 

chairs  .  59  00 

arm  chair .  75 

desk .  2  50 

roller  organ .  12  00 

lamps  .  4  20 

bureaus . ‘ .  24  00 

tables — 3,  16-foot;  1,  10-foot;  1,  8-foot;  3,  7-foot; 

1,  6-foot .  46  50 

clocks  .  6  00 

scale  .  2  00 

rockers  .  '  3  00 
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1  center  table . .  |2  50 

1  bookcase .  '  5  00 

45  windowsliades  .  22  50 

2  washstands  .  10  00 

2  cbm  m  odes  .  10  00 

2  washbowls  and  pitchers .  2  00 

41  chambers  .  10  25 

Linoleum  .  6  00 

1  breadbox  .  50 

1  meatbox  .  1  00 

1  refrigerator  .  8  00 

2  icecream  freezers .  5  00 

1  side  table .  2  00 

1  slate  pastry  table .  5  00 

4  tumblers  .  '  OG 

9  pitchers  .  1  80 

9  salts  and  peppers .  90 

L  bell  .  20 

G  dijipers  . GO 

4  large  dishpans .  1  60 

G  saucepans  . 1  80 

1  potatomasher .  10 

1  teakettle .  75 

1  colfee])Ot .  3Q 

45  mugs  .  2  25 

50  bowls .  1  50 

50  dessertplates  . .  2  00 

42  dinnerplates .  2  10 

8  breadplates  . .' .  80 

3  dozen  soupplates .  1  08 
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2  cooking  kettles .  |1  00 

1  iron  kettle .  60 

V 

4  dripping-pans  .  1  20 

2  fryingpans  .  50 

j'lgs  .  3  00 

21  jars  .  5  25 

160  frnitcans .  6  40 

5  lanterns  .  1  25 

1  step-ladder .  1  00 

1  wringer  .  2  50 

1  clotliesbasket  .  50 

2  clotlisboxes . .  '  1  50 

1  co})per  tank .  '  5  00 

4  wrenches  .  1  00 

J  cOalscreen  .  i  50 

4  coalscuttles  .  1  00 

7  floorbrushes  .  3  50 

6  dustpans,  dust  brushes  and  brooms .  2  40 

1  cuspidor  . .  40 

BRUSH  SHOP. 

2  stoves  .  8  00 

7  vises .  70 

1  saw  .  1  25 

1  boring  machine . 1  00 

2  pairs  shears .  2  00 

1  grindstone  .  1  50 
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FARM. 

1  side-bill  plow . .  $9  (Ml 

1  one-li'orse  plow .  9  00 

2  two-horse  plows .  20  00 

1  three-horse  ])low .  10  00 

2  two-horse  cultivators .  12  00 

2  one-horse  cultivators .  10  00 

2  sets  of  drags .  30  00 

1  weeding  machine .  1  00 

1  two-lior^e  havrake .  15  00 

1  one-horse  havrake .  12  00 

1  haytedder  . .  30  00 

2  havrakes  .  50 

3  lumberwagons .  GO  00 

1  drill  . 15  00 

1  seeder,  wheelbaiTOAV .  3  00 

1  cutter  .  12  00 

1  reaj)er  and  binder .  25  00 

1  jiotatojOanter  .  20  00 

1  ensilagecutter  .  25  00 

1  lawn  mower  . 3  00 

2  stoneboats  .  2  00 

2  landrollers  .  11  00 

4  I»air  bobs .  80  00 

G  wheelbarrows .  3  00 

1  potato  sprayer,  1-horse .  30  00 

1  disk  harrow .  12  00 

1  spike-tooth  drag . 7  00 

2  dumpboxes .  15  00 

1  niowingmachine .  17  00 
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% 

1  potatoinai-ker .  |1  oO 

1  })(>tatohiller  . ; .  5  00 

4  crowbars .  2  00 

G  scoop  shovels .  2  00 

G  siiowsliovels .  00 

4  j»ardeii  i*Mk(‘s .  1  GO 

2  grnblioes .  1  00 

20  ojrasshooks  .  2  00 

2  sj)a(]es . 80 

o  s|)a(lingforks  .  1  20 

1  horse  hayfork . ; .  75 

«■ 

2  lono-handled  shovels .  1  20 

2  j)air  horseblaiikels .  G  00 

1  set  single  harin^ss .  7  00 

2  sets  doubh*  iianu'ss .  55  00 

1  set  double  liai  ness,  light  .  25  00 

12  inilkcans .  25  00 

4  inilkstraimMs .  4  00 

1  iceslid(‘  .  2  00 

2  pair  icetongs .  1  50 

COW  llAKX. 

18  hayforks . '  4  50 

2  long-handled  shoveds . 

2  short-handled  shovels . 

1  dozen  hoes .  2  40 

1  beetentter .  2  50 

•'{  . .  1 

:i  lad(te-s  . .  '^'5 
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1  stove  .  fo  00 

5  lamps .  10  00 

2  bucksaws . . .  .  1  20 

100  feet  J-inch  hose .  6  00 

1  boneciitter  .  6  00 

1  pair  scales .  7  00 

1  heavy  pails,  wood. .  50 

14  milkpails .  4  50 

1  milkwagon  .  50  00 

2  wagons .  35  00 

2  cars  .  6  00 

1  tAvo-wheel  cart  . .  10  00 

1  shovel  plough . .  1  00 

3  crosscut  saAVS .  4  50 

3  manila  ropes .  2  25 

1  haykiiife .  40 

1  Avagonjack  .  50 

LIVESTOCK. 

7  horses  .  700  00 

1  bull .  100  00 

39  cows .  2,340  00 

1  heifer,  tAvo-year  old .  35  00 

15  heifers,  yearlings .  450  00 

4  calATS .  80  00 

1  boar .  20  00 

17  breeding  soavs .  340  00 

12  shoats  .  180  00 

82  young  pigs .  162  00 

322  foAvls .  193  20 
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SUMMARY. 


Siijioriiitendeiit’s  residence .  |517  00 

Main  Imilding .  11,054  24 

Music  liall  biiildini»‘ .  1,85()  72 

Hos])ital  and  dis])ensary .  1,307  24 

dirls'  bnilding . ’ .  2,101  55 

Roys'  bnilding-  and  bakery .  3,285  30 

SliO])s  (shoe,  carpenter,  })aint.) .  301  87 

Miscellaneous  ( lanndry,  boiler  house,  ladder  house, 

tin"  ai)paratus,  meat  house .  1,779  73 

Farndiouse .  413  21 

Rurn  .  1,342  85 

Farm  and  <»ard(‘n  (Institution) .  315  85 

Faii-iriount  .  0,278  04 


130,013  00 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  18. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  4,  1904. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

I  OP  THE 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women 

AT  BEDFORD,  N.  Y. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

One  change  in  the  memhership  of  the  Board  of  Managers  has 
occurred  during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who 
had  been  a  manager  for  nearly  three  years,  resigned  in  November, 
1902.  .Mrs.  Lowell  has  been  widely  known  for  many  years  for  her 
devotion  to  the  work  of  social  reform  in  various  aspects,  and  she 
was  pre-eminently  suited  for  the  office  of  a  manager.  Her  interest 
in  the  success  of  this  institution  did  not  end  with  the  faithful  and 
efficient  discharge  of  her  official  duties,  but  she  constantly  supple¬ 
mented  the  work  carried  on  by  the  State  by  providing  at  her  own 
private  expense  for  the  salaries  of  special  teachers  which  the  State 
authorities  have  not  seen  fit  to  allow,  and  continues  to  do  this  up 
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to  the  present  time.  She  has  also  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
the  encouragement  and  benefit  of  the  inmates,  as  will  be  more 
fully  shown  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent.  The  managers 
regarded  her  separation  from  the  board  as  a  most  serious  loss  to 
the  institution.  The  vacant  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Griffin  of  White  Plains,  who  entered  on  her 
duties  in  May,  1903. 

Meetings  of  the  board  have  been  held  regularly  on  the  second 
Friday  of  each  month,  excepting  August,  when  a  quorum  was  not 
present. 

CENSUS. 

The  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 


October  1,  1902 .  151 

September  30,  1903 .  198 

Smallest  number  on  any  day .  151 

Largest  number  on  any  day .  201 

Average  for  the  year .  18G.7 


Complete  information  in  regard  to  the  inmates,  their  nation¬ 
ality,  character  of  offenses,  care  and  classification,  school  and  in¬ 
dustrial  work,  recreations,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  which  is  sent  herewith. 


MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 

From  the  opening  of  the  institution.  May  11,  1901,  to  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  we  have  received  275  commitments.  They 
have  been  distributed  as  follows : 

Commitments  from  IVIay  11,  1901,  to  December  1,  1901,  40;  aver¬ 
age  per  month,  6. 
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Commitments  from  December  1,  1901,  to  June  1, 1902, 102;  aver¬ 
age  per  month,  17. 

Commitments  from  June  1,  1902,  to  February  1,  1903,  93;  aver¬ 
age  per  month,  10.3. 

Commitments  from  February  1,  1903,  to  September  30,  1903,  40 ; 
average  per  month,  5. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  growth  of  the  institution  has  been 
irregular.  In  the  beginning,  before  the  institution  became  known, 
it  was  natural  that  the  number  of  commitments  should  be  small. 
Early  in  December,  1901,  following  a  visit  of  a  committee  from  the 
Board  of  City  Magistrates,  the  number  of  commitments  began  to 
increase,  and  until  June,  1902,  averaged  17  per  month,  of  which 

I 

an  average  of  13.7  came  from  city  magistrates’  courts. 

In  June,  1902,  Judge  Gayuor’s  decision  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  that  city  magistrates  could  not  commit  to  reformatory  in¬ 
stitutions  for  disorderly  conduct  became  known;  a  considerable 
number  of  women  were  discharged  on  writs  and  these  discharges 
included  commitments  as  common  prostitutes,  an  offense  named 
in  the  State  .Charities  Law  as  cause  for  commitment  to  the  three 
State  reformatories  for  women.  The  number  of  commitments 
from  city  magistrates  immediately  decreased,  and  for  the  eight 
months  following  averaged  only  4.3  per  month.  The  number  of 
commitments  from  other  sources  increased,  however,  so  that  the 
average  total  of  commitments  per  month  was  10.3. 

Judge  Gaynor’s  decision  was  carried  by  the  district  attorney  of 
New  York  city  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  not  only  sustained  Judge  Gaynor,  but  interpreted  his  decision 
to  mean  that  under  the  Penal  Code  no  summary  conviction  or  con¬ 
victions  for  offenses  which  do  not  amount  to  misdemeanors  could 
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be  made  to  State,  reformatories.  This  immediate!}"  stopped  all 
commitments  from  New  York  city  magistrates. 

In  February,  1903,  the  bill  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
reformatory  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  and  for  six  weeks 
no  commitments  at  all  wei*e  received.  The  bill  was  not  enacted 
into  laAY  and  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  we  have 
received  35  commitments.  The  average  for  the  last  eight  months 
has  been  lowered  to  5. 

That  portion  of  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  which 
dealt  with  the  commitment  of  common  prostitutes  was  carried  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  argued  before  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1003.  Their  opinion  has  not  been  handed  down,  but  is  ex- 
l)ected  daily. 

Should  the  decision  of  the  A])pellate  Division  be  sustained,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  and 
organizations  of  New  York  city  who  are  interested  in  reformatory 
work  to  secure  such  legislation  during  the  coming  winter  as  will 
make  it  possible  to  impose  reformatory  sentences  upon  common 
prostitutes,  habitual  drunkards  and  frequenters  of  disorderly 
houses,  the  class  of  women  for  whom  the  three  reformatories  in 
New  York  State  were  originally  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  decision  be  reversed,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  face  almost  immediately  the  problem  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  and  an  appropriation  for  additional  cottages  will  be  even 
more  imperative  than  at  present. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  cash  expense  for  maintenance  for  the  year  was 
143,575.59. 

The  average  weekly  expense  for  each  inmate  was  |4.47. 
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The  detailed  accounts  of  expenses  both  for  maintenance  and 
from  special  appropriations  will  be  found  in  the'  report  of  the 
treasurer  which  accompanies  this. 

During  the  year  the  hospital  building  has  been  completed,  at  a 
total  cost  of  17,980.90.  The  expense  for  the  furnishing  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  has  amounted  to  |490.70. 

Officers  and  employees  during  the  year : 


Number,  October  1,  1902,  women .  26 

Number,  October  1,  1902,  men .  11 

Total  .  37 

Number,  October  1,  1903,  women .  29 

Number,  October  1,  1903,  men .  11 

Total  .  40 


Increase  of  officers  and  employees  during  year,  3. 

The  men  employed  at  the  institution  are  as  follows:  Chief 
engineer,  assistant  engineer,  two  firemen,  two  farm  laborers, 
coachman,  carpenter  and  three  guards — one  guard  only  is  on  duty 
at  a  time,  making  eight-hour  shifts. 

The  women  are  as  follows :  The  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  physician,  marshal,  steward,  housekeeper,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  bookkeeper  and  storekeeper  (Administration  building)  ; 
five  matrons,  eight  assistant  matrons,  night  watch  (Eeception 
house) ;  housekeeper  and  cook  (Reception  house)  ;  trained  nurse, 
two  school  teachers,  cooking  teacher,  officer  in  charge  of  sewing- 
room  and  officer  in  charge  of  laundry. 

We  take  great  satisfaction  in  expressing  our  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  and  in  the  methods  of  the  superintendent  and 
believe  that  the  record  of  the  year  fully  justifies  our  judgment. 
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The  executive  staff  remains  unchanged  since  last  year.  Among 
the  other  officers  there  have  been  several  changes,  partly  indicated 


as  follows: 

Resigned,  women .  17 

Resigned,  men  (all  guards) . 4 

Permanent  appointments,  men  (all  guards) .  . .  5 

Temporary  appointments,  men  (1  guard,  1  fireman) .  2 

Permanent  appointments,  women .  18 

Temporary  appointments,  women .  5 


Considerable  inconvenience  has  at  times  been  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  an  officer  to  accept  employment  in  another  State 
institution.  It  is  frequently  found  difficult  to  fill  vacancies  in 
these  cases  by  taking  candidates  from  the  civil  service  lists,  for 
the  reason  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  stenographers  and 
other  officers  in  the  women’s  reformatories  of  the  State  are  less 
than  those  paid  for  the  same  services  in  other  State  institutions. 

The  result  is  that  an  officer  who  has  demonstrated  her  capacity 
by  successful  service  in  a  reformatory  frequently  obtains  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  more  j)rofitable  place  in  another  institution,  leaving  her 
vacant  post  to  be  filled  from  those  on  the  civil  service  list  who 
have  either  been  untried  or  have  failed  to  succeed  elsewhere.  We 
would  emphatically  urge  that  there  is  in  the  whole  field  of  State 
institutional  work  no  more  important  department  than  that  of 
the  women's  reformatories.  The  State  has  undertaken,  within 
a  few  years  past,  adopting  the  hox)eful  views  of  modern  social 
reform,  to  try  to  improve  the  lives,  rather  than  to  jjunish  the 
misdeeds,  of  the  girls  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  work  of  education.  If  tliis  work  is 
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worth  attempting  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  it  demands 
from  the  State  a  thorough,  intelligent,  and  well-paid  service  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  institution. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  the  effort  of  the  management  to  secure  good  order  by 
teaching  the  inmates  the  value  of  self-control,  by  trying  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  self-respect,  and  by  obtaining  their  concurrence  in 
measures  which  their  better  judgment  will  teach  them  are  for 
their  personal  benefit  and  for  the  general  good.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  record  of  the  year  shows  an  encouraging  condition. 
There  are,  of  course,  among  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  a  few 
who  are  not  found  easily  amenable  to  such  influences;  there  are 
at  times  a- few  who  for  various  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  place 

in  punishment  ’’ — that  is,  in  cells  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  house,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  But  there  has  been  no 
serious  disposition  to  disobedience,  and  in  some  of  the  cottages 
there  is  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  reputation  of  the  household,  which 
is  gratifying. 

One  annoyance  which  arises  from  using  cells  on  the  third  floor, 
as  stated,  is,  that  when  the  women  so  confined  are  noisy  their 
voices  can  be  heard,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
corridors  and  partitions,  throughout  the  whole  building.  It  is 
possible  for  a  turbulent  girl  to  keep  the  whole  house,  with  nearly 
one  hundred  occupants,  awake  with  her  discordant  cries,  and  not 
infrequent  for  her  to  attempt  it,  to  avenge  herself  on  the  officers 
and  on  her  more  fortunate  associates.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in 
part,  that  a  detached  ‘‘  disciplinary  building  ’’  has  been  asked  for. 

In  our  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  Gaynor  decision  (which  is  more  fully  explained  else- 
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where).  Under  this  decision  39  inmates  have  been  discharged  by 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  sometimes  on  the  application  of  relatives, 
but  more  frequently,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  agency  of  men  acting 
from  the  worst  of  motives.  It  can  be  readily  understood  that  the 
effect  of  these  proceedings,  involving  sometimes  two  or  three 
trips  to  the  court  in  Brooklyn  or  elsewhere,  with  the  consequent 
delays  and  susi)ense,  have  produced  an  irritating  feeling  of  dis¬ 
content  and  a  sense  of  injustice,  that  money  could  procure  free¬ 
dom  for  some  and  the  lack  of  it  leave  others  deprived  of  liberty. 
And  it  must  be  claimed  that  the  inmates  have  for  the  most  part 
passed  through  this  vexatious  experience  with  fairly  commendable 
patience. 

There  are  a  few  inmates  here,  not  to  exceed  three  or  four,  who 
on  account  of  maturer  age  or  criminal  record,  or  both,  are  not  of 
the  class  for  which  this  and  similar  institutions  are  intended. 
They  are  a  disturbing  element  in  their  influence,  and  while  we 
would  not  say  that  their  improvement  is  impossible,  it  must  be 
made  at  such  cost  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
that  the  care  of  such  inmates  is  a  serious  drag  on  the  work  of  the 
reformatory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  may  yet  be  devised  for 
the  transfer  of  such  inmates  to  some  institution  of  another  char¬ 
acter. 

PAROLE. 

The  success  of  any  reformatory  institution  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  inmates  it  reforms.  It  may  be  a  beautiful  machine, 
perfect  in  all  its  workings,  and  still  be  a  failure  if  its  re¬ 
sults  are  not  shown  in  the  lives  of  those  who  go  out  from  its 
doors.  These  results  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure.  We 
cannot  measure  spiritual  or  moral  growth  except  so  far  it  it  is 
shown  in  conduct.  A  weak  point  in  estimating  the  results  of  any 
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reformatory  work  is  the  entire  lack  of  provision  for  following  up 
the  lives  of  inmates  after  final  discharge  from  the  institution.  If 
they  are  not  known  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  law  they 
are  usually  counted  reformed.’^  But  even  so  much  as  this  is 
seldom  known  with  certainty. 

Under  the  parole  system,  however,  we  have  a  means  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  inmate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according 
to  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  parole  and  expiration  of 
sentence. 

In  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  the  law  fixes 
the  maximum  period  of  detention  at  three  years.  There  is  no 
minimum.  The  board  of  managers  has  entire  discretion  to  de¬ 
termine  this  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  we,  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  have  acted  on  the  policy  of  as  early  paroles  as  are  at  all 
consistent  with  reason.  An  early  parole  means  the  loss  of  the 
discipline,  training  and  instruction  which  would  come  through 
longer  detention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  fair  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  woman  means  to  lead  a  respectable,  self-supporting 
life,  and  if  she  is  capable  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  we 
think  that  the  effort  to  do  so,  together  with  the  encouragement 
and  moral  support  she  will  receive  from  the  institution  while  so 
doing,  will  do  more  to  strengthen  her  moral  character  and  give  a 
proper  self-respect  than  a  longer  stay  in  the  institution  could 
possibly  accomplish.  Accordingly,  in  our  life  of  two  years  and 
five  months  we  have  granted  fifty  paroles  after  detentions  in  the 
institution  varying  from  three  months  to  two  years. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  superintendent  pre¬ 
pares  a  report  for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers 
in  which  she  recommends  the  inmates  whom  in  her  judgment  it 
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would  be  well  to  parole.  She  bases  her  judgment  on  the  following 
points:  First,  conduct  while  in  the  institution  as  shown  by  the 
records ;  second,  past  habits  and  conditions  of  life  so  far  as  known 
which  may  throw  light  on  probability  of  future  well  doing;  third, 
physical  condition  as  determined  by  resident  physician;  fourth, 
skill  or  ability  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  fifth,  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  it  is  possible  to  place  the  woman;  sixth,  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  woman  as  estimated  by  the  superintendent 
herself  from  all  she  can  learn  from  all  sources  in  regard  to  her. 

On  this  information  the  board  acts.  It  may  order  the  parole  or 
it  may  decide  that  further  investigation  is  necessary.  In  no  case 
has  the  board  allowed  itself  to  be  influenced  by  applications  for 
l)arole  made  by  persons  outside  the  institution — and  these  have 
been  received  in  great  numbers — except  in  so  far  as  they 'may 
throw  light  on  the  problem  of  a  woman’s  future  surroundings. 

As  to  results,  we  feel  that  we  are  entirely  too  young  to  speak 
with  anything  but  the  greatest  diffidence.  Yet,  What  results 
can  you  show  ?”  is  the  question  most  often  asked  us. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  mistakes  in  individual  cases.  Fail¬ 
ures  sometimes  come  from  putting  a  woman  in  the  wrong  place. 

Incompatibility  ”  is  often  a  cause  of  trouble  and  may  lead  to 
actual  wrongdoing.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
women  suitably,  and  we  feel  encouraged  by  our  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Paroled  women  are  required  to  write  to  the  superintendent 
the  first  of  each  month.  The  letter  is  signed  in  each  case  by  the 
person  into  whose  custody  the  woman  is  paroled.  Many  of  the 
women  write  much  more  frequently  than  this  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  and  to  other  officers.  The  marshal  visits  the  women  at  fre¬ 
quent  but  irregular  intervals,  usually  once  a  month  at  least,  ex¬ 
cept  where  they  are  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  person  into 
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whose  custody  the  woman  is  paroled  is  required  to  report  at  once 
to  the  superintendent  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

The  superintendent  has  prepared  somewhat  elaborate  statistics 
of  parole,  not  that  these  themselves  are  of  any  great  value,  but 
that  they  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  what  will  come  to  have 
value  if  carried  on  through  a  series  of  years.  We  think,  however, 
that  one  or  two  points  are  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the  figures. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  average  age  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
mitment  has  been  21  years,*  the  average  age  of  those  who  have 
violated  parole  is  25.5  years.  No  one  under  22  years  has  been  re¬ 
turned  and  only  4  individuals  out  of  the  11  who  have  broken 
parole  are  under  25  ^^ears.  This  shows,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  truth  of  the  generally  accepted  proposition  that  the 
younger  the  individual  the  greater  the  chance  of  reform. 

The  second  point  will  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  temper¬ 
ance  work.  Out  of  7  habitual  drunkards  paroled  only  1  is  doing 
well ;  7  out  of  13  cases  of  violation  of  parole  were  cases  of  drunk¬ 
enness.  The  4  returned  women  now  in  the  institution  were  all 
brought  back  for  this  cause.  All  these  cases  are  of  women  24 
years  of  age  or  over.  They  have  been  uniformly  well  behaved, 
quiet  and  industrious,  while  in  the  institution,  and  are  perfectly 
capable  of  earning  their  ovrn  livelihood  when  not  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  liquor.  In  each  case  the  woman  was  kept  at  least  a  year 
in  the  institution  before  parole  was  granted.  The  question  now  is, 
can  we  hope  to  cure  them  by  keeping  them  away  from  temptation 
for  a  longer  period?  We  are  trying  the  experiment. 

*  This  has  been  the  average  age  of  the  275  commitments  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution. 
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SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  special  appropriations  recommended 
last  year  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature.  The  two  cottages  for 
inmates  are  already  needed,  as  the  Reception  House  is  full,  and 
girls  entitled  by  good  conduct  to  promotion  to  cottages  can  not 
be  provided  for.  The  houses  for  male  employees  are  important, 
as  the  Reformatory  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  in  a 
farming  neighborhood  where  accommodations  are  not  to  be  had.  So 
great  was  the  necessity  for  providing  a  home  on  the  place  for  Chief 
Engineer  McCrossen  that  one  of  the  reception  rooms  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  building  was  given  np  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
wife  and  child,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
electrical  or  other  machinery.  A  cottage  for  him  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  The  need  of  a  disciplinary  building  has  been  referred 
to.  All  the  farm  fences  should  be  repaired,  while  the  condition  of 
the  front  fences  and  the  entrance,  for  a  State  institution  con¬ 
stantly  visited  by  many  strangers,  is  little  short  of  disgraceful. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  WOOD,  President, 

JOSEPH  BARRETT,  Treasurer, 
KATHARINE  0.  MARQUAND,  Secretary. 


Treasurer's  Report. 


For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903. 

Special  appropriations : 

Received  from  State  Treasurer .  |10,453  25 

Payments  were  made  from  the  following  ap¬ 
propriations  : 

Farm  and  other  utensils .  |256  82 

Fire  apparatus .  579  05 

Hospital  building .  4,227  37 

Interior  furnishings  .  3  75 

Hospital  furnishing .  490  70 

Heat  connections  in  prison  building .  439  35 

Plant  and  fire  risers .  107  10 

Improving,  heating  and  lighting  plant .  483  73 

Plumbing  in  gatehouse .  250  00 

Connecting  boilers .  600  00 

Pipe  covering . 1,500  00 

Elevator  to  kitchen  .  15  33 

Windowguards,  etc .  1,500  00 

110,453  25 

—  ::  .  — i J 1 

General  appropriations : 

On  hand  October  1,  1902 . |403  88 

Received  from  State  Treasurer .  44,200  00 

Total . 144,603  88 

Disbursed .  43.575  59 

/ 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1903  .  |1,028  29 
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Disursements  and  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  during  the 


year  were  as  follows: 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

Daily  per 
capita. 

Salaries  and  wages . 

fl9,746  21 

|105 . 76 

|0 . 2897 

Expenses  of  managers . 

148  55 

.795 

.0021 

Provisions . 

9,480  98 

50  .’78+ 

.1390 

Household  stores . 

1,971  69 

10 . 56+ 

.0289 

Clothing . 

2,135  19 

11.436 

.0313 

Fuel  and  light . 

6,341  96 

33.96+ 

.0930 

Hospital  and  medical . 

361  20 

1.93 

.  0052 

Shop,  farm  and  garden . 

576  72 

3.09 

.0084 

Ordinary  repairs . 

1,161  36 

6.22 

.0173 

Transportation  of  inmates . 

503  49 

2.696 

.0076 

Miscellaneous . 

1,148  24 

6.155 

.0168 

$43,575  59 

|233 . 39 

10.639 

Average  number  of  inmates . 

186.704 

Average  weekly  cost  of  support. 

|4  47 

Estimated  value  of  home  products . 

2,335  26 

Estimated  value  of  home  products  consumed 

2,195  26 

Estimated  value  of  home  products  on  hand . . 

140  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1902 

$403  88 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  fi-om  general  fund 

appropriations . 

44,200  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer 

from  special  fund 

appropriations  . 

10,453  25 

Received  from  witness  fees,  etc . . 

39  34 

155,096  47 
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Paid  from  general  appropriations .  |43,575  59 

Paid  from  special  appropriations .  10,453  25 

Kemitted  to  State  Treasurer .  39  34 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1903 .  1,028  29 

155,096  47 


Annual  Report  of  Superintendent. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers,  New  York  State  Reformatory  fon 
Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y.: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  our 
four  cottages  were  practically  full  and  we  had  44  inmates  in  the 
Keception  House.  The  few  vacancies  in  the  cottages  were  soon 
filled,  and  thereafter  promotion  for  good  conduct  was  possible 
only  when  a  cottage  girl  was  paroled,  or  in  the  cases  where  one 
was  discharged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  was  returned  to 
the  Reception  House  for  misconduct.  The  cottages  have  been 
kept  full  throughout  the  year  and  the  increase  in  population  we 
have  been  obliged  to  care  for  in  the  Reception  House.  This  has 
meant  the  use  of  all  the  cells  on  the  first  and  second  fioors,  north 
wing;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  with  a  population  of  198, 
of  whom  82  are  in  the  Reception  House,  the  only  vacant  rooms 
are  those  on  the  third  floor,  north  wing,  popularly  known  as  the 
punishment  corridor.’’  But  for  the  liberal  policy  of  parole 
adopted  by  the  board,  and  the  fact  that  19  inmates  have  been 
discharged  during  the  year  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  before  this  to  use  these  cells  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  rooms.  As  we  have  no  disciplinary  building,  this 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  would  leave  us  absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  place  in  which  to  isolate  a  refractory  individual,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  would  unavoidably  suffer.  It  is 
therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  during  the  coming  winter  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  to  care  for  the  probable  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
still  maintained.  The  inmates  are  divided  into  three  grades, 
known  respectively  as  the  Cottage  Girls  ’’  (high  grade)  ;  the 
First  Division,  Reception  House  (middle  grade),  and  Second 
Division,  Reception  House  (low  grade).  The  last  two  grades 
occupy  the  large  building  known  as  the  Reception  House.’’ 

Each  grade  is  kept  separate  in  work,  play  and  educational 
classes ;  each  rooms  on  different  corridors  and  has  its  own  dining 
and  recreation  room,  and  each  succeeding  grade  enjoys  greater 
privileges. 

On  entrance,  after  a  period  of  quarantine  is  passed,  h  girl  is 
placed  in  the  middle  division  and  may  work  up  or  down,  accord¬ 
ing  to  character  and  conduct. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  we  had  151  inmates,  of 


whom  142  were  women  and  9  were  infants. 

The  women  were  classified  as  follows : 

Cottage  (high  grade) .  98 

First  Division,  Reception  House  (middle  grade) .  28 

Second  Division,  Reception  House  (low  grade) .  16 


At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  had  198  inmates,  189  women 
and  9  infants. 

] 

The  number  in  each  grade  was  as  follows  : 


Cottage .  107 

First  Division,  Reception  House .  63 

Second  Division,  Reception  House .  19 


Six  individuals  have  remained  in  the  Second  Division  the  entire 
year;  thirteen  have  earned  their  promotion  to  First  Division, 
and  five  have  reached  cottages  from  Second  Division. 
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Sixteen  have  been  degraded  from  First  to  Second;  twelve  have 
been  degraded  from  cottages  to  Reception  House. 

Sixty-three  have  been  promoted  from  First  Division  to  cot¬ 
tages. 

Thirty-five  have  gone  out  on  parole.  This  result  we  consider 
very  encouraging,  as  the  percentage  of  persistent  wrongdoers  is 
small. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Our  success  as  a  reformatory  institution  will  depend  in  a 
large  measure  on  our  ability  to  so  train  our  inmates  as  to  enable 
them  to- earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  leave  us. 

A  large  percentage  of  those  committed  here  are  not  sufficiently 
well  trained  to  like  to  do  their  work  or  to  earn  more  than  the 
smallest  wages. 

The  necessary  housework  of  the  institution,  the  cooking,  clean¬ 
ing,  waiting  on  table,  washing,  ironing  and  bedmaking,  must  be 
done  by  the  inmates  under  supervision  of  the  matrons.  This 
gives  desirable  j>ractice,  but  by  itself  can  employ,  at  any  one 
time,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number;  nor  can  the 
sui>ervising  matrons  give  the  time  necessary  to  thoroughly  train 
absolutely  ignorant  girls.  In  the  kitchen,  for  example,  the  great 
stress  is  to  get  the  dinner  cooked  and  served  on  time,  and  so  in 
other  departments. 

The  tendency  always  is  to  put  into  the  various  housekeeping 
departments  the  women  who  already  know  something  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  keep  the  women 
already  trained  as  long  as  x^ossible.  The  plea  always  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  accomf)lishing  the  absolutely  necessary  work  with 
raw  recruits.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  organi- 
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zatiou  of  regular  classes  for  systematic  training  in  the  various 
departments  of  household  work.  Having  had  this  training,  it 
is  easy  to  put  comparatively  competent  women  into  kitchens, 
dining-rooms,  etc.  This  will  insure  not  only  much  smoother  and 
more  satisfactory  running  of  the  necessary  housekeeping  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  also  will  give  an  oi^portunity  for  putting  into  prac* 
tice  what  has  been  learned  in  the  classroom,  the  two  together 
supplementing  each  other  and  making  a  desirable  preparation 
for  those  who  are  to  go  out  to  domestic  service.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  laundry  work  and  of  the  sewing  and  dressmaking 
departments. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for 
systematic  training  in  the  first  principles  —  the  rudiments  — 
before  proceeding  to  comparatively  comj)licated  work. 

Consider  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  dressmaking-room,  with 
two  daily  shifts  of  sixteen  girls  each,  for  the  most  part  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  sewing,  and  the  dressmaking  to  do  for  two 
hundred  inmates,  and  all  the  plain  sewing  to  prepare  for  the 
same  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  incentive  is  great  to 
pick  out  those  who  know  something  about  sewing  and  let  the  rest 
go  untrained. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  every  woman  in  our  mixed  throng  who  is 
adapted  by  nature  or  taste  to  domestic  service,  sewing  or  laundry 
work.  In  the  reformatories  for  men,  no  one  for  a  moment  seri¬ 
ously  considers  limiting  the  trades  taught  to  cooking  and  tailor¬ 
ing,  though  these  occu])ations  are  highly  respectable,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  chef  or  of  the  custom  tailor  is  excellent. 

In  the  reformatories  for  women  we  will  never  meet  with  a 
large  measure  of  success  until  we  recognize  the  industrial  de- 
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niands  upon  women  to-day  and  provide  training  in  a  sufficient 
variety  of  lines  to  meet  the  variety  of  talent  and  disposition. 

Here  at  Bedford  we  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  are 
necessarily  feeling  our  way,  but  we  believe  we  have  made  a  start 
in  the  right  direction  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  but  one  industrial  teacher, 
the  instructor  in  cooking.  We  had  had  her  one  month.  The 
sewingroom  and  laundry  were  in  charge  of  women  selected  from 
the  list  of  women  officers  and  paid  the  salaries  of  women  officers. 
We  have  not  added  to  this  list  during  the  year.  We  have  no 
industrial  building,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  sewingroom, 
rooms  specially  prepared  or  set  aside  for  industrial  work. 

COOKING  CLASSES. 

The  cooking  classes  are  held  in  the  kitchen  of  Huntington  Cot¬ 
tage.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  room  for  domestic 
purposes,  it  can  be  used  for  class  work  only  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  classes  of  eight  members  each  meet  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  twice 
a  week  each.  The  course  includes  twenty-four  lessons,  and  is 
followed  by  six  lessons  in  setting  and  serving  the  table.  One 
class  this  year,  which  showed  unusual  ability,  was  given  an 
extra  course  of  twelve  lessons.  As  interesting  a  class  as  we 
had  was  composed  of  girls  of  foreign  birth,  who  could  not  write 
and  were  just  learning  to  read.  The  recipes  and  directions  were 
typewritten  for  them,  and  it  proved  a  most  successful  class. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  cooking  we  should  mention 
that  on  Monday  afternoons  during  the  late  winter,  spring  and 
early  summer,  a  course  was  given  for  the  officers  in  charge  of 
kitchens.  The  superintendent  gave  seven  Mondays  to  the  study 
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of  dietaries^  including  the  composition  of  food,  their  uses  in  the 
body,  the  construction  of  dietaries,  etc.  One  day  was  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ration  allowed  by  the  State. 

The  cooking  teacher  gave  twelve  demonstration  lessons.  They 
were  confined  entirely  to  dishes  suitable  for  institution  use.  She 
had  worked  out  seventy-one  recipes  in  quantities  suitable  for 
thirty  persons  and  requiring  a  minimum  of  such  luxuries  as  eggs, 
butter  and  milk.  These  were  typewritten  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  matrons.  We  purpose  to  work  up  one^  hundred  such 
recipes.  The  assistant  matrons  are  using  their  ingenuity  in  the 
subject  at  present,  each  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  col¬ 
lection. 


CLASSES  IN  HAT  AND  BASKET-MAKING. 

Fortunately  for  us  our  instructor  in  cooking  (and  three  indi¬ 
viduals  have  filled  this  position  during  the  year)  has  always  been 
able  and  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  in  basket  and  hat¬ 
making,  begun  the  latter  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

After  considerable  experiment  with  various  materials,  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  satisfactory  palmetto  hat,  usually 
sailor  in  shape.  We  buy  the  partially  cured  palmetto  buds  in 
Florida,  dry  and  bleach  in  the  sun,  cut  into  narrow  uniform 
strips  by  means  of  a  simple  little  machine  which  we  have  chris¬ 
tened  the  Hill-McCrossen  Machine,’^  in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert 
Hill,  Inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  suggested 
its  general  plan,  and  of  Mr.  McCrossen,  our  chief  engineer,  who 
carried  out  his  idea.  The  strips  are  braided  and  the  braids 
sewed  by  hand.  The  hat  is  then  dipped  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  gum  arabic  and  pressed  in  a  simple  machine,  also  of  home 
manufacture.  The  hats  are  very  light,  flexible  and  durable.  We 
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have  been  authorized  by  the  Prison  Commission  to  sell  our  sur¬ 
plus  to  other  institutions.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  produce  a 
great  number  so  long  as  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  hand.  The 
training  afforded  b}^  the  work  is,  however,  most  excellent. 

The  materials  for  this  work  have  all  been  provided  by  Mrs. 
Lowell,  as  well  as  that  for  the  basket  work,  to  which  the  last 
hour  of  each  morning  is  devoted. 

BASKET  WORK. 

This  is  the  'Deerfield  reed  and  raffia  work.  Most  of  what  we 
have  done  has  been  the  sewed  baskets  in  the  various  stitches, 
although  the  weaving  has  also  been  taught.  We  have  done  our 
own  dyeing,  using  vegetable  colors  given  us  by  Mr.  Henry  Scat- 
tergood  of  Philadelphia. 

This  work  has  been  extremely  successful.  Hand,  eye  and 
jEsthetic  taste  all  receive  training  and  the  results  have  been  really 
works  of  art.  As  we  have  no  means  of  disposing  of  our  products 
and  the  material  has  been  given  us,  we  have  allowed  the  members 
of  the  class  to  send  baskets  to  their  families.  This  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  popularity  of  the  work. 

One  of  our  paroled  girls,  who  did  excellent  work,  has  had  a 
class  of  several  pupils  (very  young  girls)  throughout  the  summer. 

WEAVING. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand,  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  we  were  able  last  spring  to  order  an  old-fashioned 
handloom  from  Barea,  Ky.  One  of  our  foreign  inmates,  a  Polish 
girl  of  seventeen,  we  found  was  an  exj)ert  weaver  of  rag  carpets; 
she  also  understood  how  to  warp  a  loom  and  has  been  able  to 
instruct  us  in  the  process.  We  had  saved  the  clippings  from  the 
sewingroom  since  our  opening,  and  the  girls  in  odd  moments  have 
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cut  and  sewed  and  wound  balls  of  carpet  rags.’’  So  far  we 
have  woven  twenty-two  rugs  for  girls’  bedrooms.  Lowell  is  to  be 
furnished  throughout  with  them,  and  one  large  rug  of  several 
breadths  has  been  made  for  Sandford  sitting-room.  There  is 
much  emulation  now  among  the  cottages  as  to  who  shall  be  ready 
for  the  next  big  rug. 

PAPER  BOX  MAKING. 

In  the  spring  the  assistant  superintendent  started  a  class  of 
twelve  members  in  paper  box  making,  chiefly  document  filing 
cases  and  pill  boxes  for  the  medical  department.  As  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  for  disposing  of  surplus,  the  class 
has  been  intermittent,  making  only  enough  for  institution  uses. 

GARDENING. 

Beginning  in  May,  we  have  been  enabled  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Lowell  to  employ  a  special  matron  to  take  charge  of  the 
outdoor  work.  We  have  always  desired  to  provide  for  regular  in¬ 
struction  in  floriculture  and  market  gardening,  but  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.  This  has  been  the  next  best  thing.  Unfor¬ 
tunate  weather  in  the  spring  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  resulted  in 
small  or  no  crops.  Much  of  the  planting,  the  work  of  weeding, 
and  almost  all  of  the  gathering  of  the  crops  has  been  done  by  the 
girls,  and  the  lawns,  walks  and  driveways  have  been  beautifully 
cared  for  by  them. 

This  has  also  been  the  means  of  providing  regular  outdoor  work 
for  girls  who  have  greatly  benefited  by  it. 

As  heretofore,  each  cottage  has  had  its  own  flower  beds,  and 
this  year  Huntington  had  in  addition  several  vegetable  beds  of  its 
own,  the  product  of  whicli  tasted  much  better  than  tliose  from 
the  general  garden. 
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LAUNDRY. 

The  work  lias  been  carried  on  along  precisely  the  same  lines 
as  last  year.  As  much  instruction  has  been  given  as  has  been 
compatible  with  doing  the  work  of  the,  institution.  As  we  have 
a  complete  steam  plant  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  good 
trade.  Two  of  our  paroled  girls  have  places  in  laundries. 


SEWING. 

There  has  been  only  one  change  in  the  sewing  department,  and 
that  was  not  made  until  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  first 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  each  session  in  the  sewingroom  of  the 
Administration  building  is  now  devoted  to  regular  model  ”  work, 
the  graded  system  as  taught  in  Pratt  Institute  being  used. 

KNITTING. 

Early  in  the  year  we  purchased  a  knitting  machine,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  made  all  the  stockings  we  have  used.  One  girl 
working  half  a  day  two  or  three  afternoons  in  the  week  can  keep 
up  the  stock.  The  stockings  are  finished  by  hand  by  the  girls  of 
the  Second  Division,  Reception  House  (low  grade). 

SPECIAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  a  few  instances  we  have  been  able  to  give  special  Avork  to 
girls  who  seemed  suited  to  it. 

One  girl,  a  high-school  graduate,  has  been  taught  typewriting. 
On  a  machine  loaned  by  the  president  of  our  board  she  has  done 
much  helpful  work,  such  as  copying  recipes  for  cooking  class, 
preparing  report  blanks,  etc.  She  is  doing  all  the  typewriting  on 
the  annual  inventory. 

xV  girl  who  shoAvs  an  aptitude  for  the  care  of  the  sick  has 
acted  as  hospital  attendant  Avhenever  the  hospital  has  been  in 
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use,  and  has  received  special  instruction  from  the  trained  nurse. 
Another  responsible  girl  takes  entire  charge  of  the  sorting  and 
delivering  the  clothes  at  the  laundry.  Two  girls  act  as  assistants 
to  the  storekeeper.  But  the  opportunities  for  special  training  are 
few. 

The  girls  of  the  highest  grade  (cottage  girls)  have  been  quite 
fully  occupied  throughout  the  year.  Almost  without  exception 
they  have  had  school  work  for  half  a  day  and  industrial  work  for 
half  a  day.  The  importance  of  full  employment  can  not  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

The  weakest  point  at  present  is  the  middle  grade.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  these  can  not  be  occupied  after  3.30  p.  m.,  except 
by  fancy  work,  and  a  small  number  have  no  regular  employment 
at  all  in  the  afternoon  except  their  gymnastic  and  fancy  work. 
This  is  for  them  an  unfortunate,  almost  a  demoralizing,  state  of 
affairs.  But  for  Mrs.  Lowell’s  great  interest  and  kindness  this 
would  have  been  true  of  a  much  larger  percentage.  The  money 
placed  in  the  superintendent’s  hands  by  her  has  made  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  must  have  been  an  unsatisfactorv  and  what 
we  consider  a  very  fairly  satisfactory  gear’s  work. 

The  industrial  schedule  has  been  as  follows: 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHEDULE. 

Laundry  8.15  to  11.45  a.  ni.,  Monday  and  Tuesday  17,  on  other 
da^s  14  girls;  1.15  to  4.45  p.  m.,  another  shift  of  same  number. 
These  girls  are  from  the  First  Division  (middle  grade)  Reception 
House. 

Sewingroom,  Administration  Building:  8.30  to  11.45  a.  m.,  16 
cottage  girls;  1.15  to  4.30  p.  m.,  another  shift  of  same  number. 

Sewingroom,  Reception  House :  9.30  to  11.45  a.  in.,  all  members 
of  First  Division  not  otherwise  employed. 
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Class  in  basket  and  hat  making — two  hours  devoted  to  hats, 
one  to  baskets:  8.30  to  11.45  a.  m.,  16  to  20  cottage  girls. 

Cooking  class :  2  to  5  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  8  cottage  girls. 

Garden  class — last  half  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September: 
8.30  to  11.45  a.  m.,  8  to  12  girls,  according  to  character  of  work 
to  be  done,  from  First  Division,  Reception  House:  1.30  to  4.30 
p  m.,  from  cottages. 


SCHOLASTIC  WORK. 

The  school  work  has  gone  on  as  smoothly  and  with  as  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  each  set  of  classes  has  changed  hands  several 
limes.  One  set  of  classes  has  been  taught  by  three  and  one  by 
four  individuals  during  the  year,  as  follows :  Classes  I  to  HI,  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  (resigned  to  .accept  better  position),  temporary  sup¬ 
ply,  regTilar  teacher  (resigned  one  week  before  end  of  current 
3'ear  to  acce})t  better  position),  new  teacher  for  last  few  da^^s  of 
3^ear.  Classes  II  and  IV,  assistant  superintendent,  teacher  fur¬ 
nished  b}^  Mrs.  Lowell  (two  different  individuals),  regular  teacher 
from  June  22  to  September  29.  Class  V,  superintendent,  assist¬ 
ant  matron.  Reception  House,  regular  teacher,  temporary  sui)ply. 

Continuity  of  work  has  been  absolutely  impossible.  Nor  has 
thf^re  been  the  opportunity^  to  improve  and  develop  it  that  there 
w<mld  be  under  one  teacher  who  proposed  to  stay^  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  So  long  as  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  reforma- 
lories  for  women  are  less  than  those  paid  in  other  State  institu¬ 
tions  we  shall  meet  with  this  difficultv. 

t/ 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

(Five  days  in  the  week;  fifty  weeks  in  the  year.) 

I.  8.30  to  11.45  a.  in. :  Intermediate  class ;  cottage  girls,  2G 
pupils. 

II.  8.30  to  11.45  a.  in.  :  Primary  class;  cottage  girls,  22  pupils. 

III.  1.15  to  4  p.  m.:  Advanced  class;  cottage  girls,  26  pupils. 

IV.  1.30  to  3  p.  m. :  Class  from  First  Division,  Reception  House 
(middle  grade),  22  pupils. 

V.  3  to  4  p.  m. :  Class  from  Second  Division,  Reception  House 
(low  grade),  10  to  16  pupils. 

The  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  Class  II  was  taught,  as  it  was 
last  year,  by  the  assistant  superintendent,  but  during  the  vacation 
of  the  superintendent  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take  -the  time. 
No  one  else  was  free  to  go  into  the  schoolroom  and  it  seemed  most 
undesirable  to  suspend  this  or  to  shorten  the  sessions  of  the  other 
classes.  Mrs.  Lowell,  as  usual,  came  to  the  rescue,  provided  a 
teacher  at  her  own  expense  and  continued  her  services  until,  in 
June,  the  employment  of  a  second  teacher  was  authorized  by  the 
authorities. 

The  middle  grade  has  been  provided  for  least  satisfactorily. 
With  a  number  varying  from  28  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  63 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  one  and  a 
half  hours  daily  instruction  for  22  inmates  only.  The  size  of  the 
class  can  not  be  increased  as  the  schoolroom  will  not  hold  more 
seats.  Indeed,  in  any  case  it  would  be  undesirable,  as  one  teacher 
could  hardly  do  satisfactory  work  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
no  better  graded  than  these  can  be.  We  have  chosen  the  younger 
girls  and  those  who  could  not  read  or  write.  The  class  has  been 
necessarily  ungraded,  and  the  progress  made  under  unfavorable 
circumstances  reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers. 
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The  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  have  had  too 
much  on  their  hands  during  the  3^ear  to  do  regular  teaching.  The 
matrons  of  the  Reception  House  have  been  completely  occupied 
with  the  duties  proper  to  their  positions.  An  additional  teacher 
for  the  middle  grade  is  needed  if  we  are  to  do  the  educational  work 
imperatively  necessary  in  a  reformatory  institution. 

Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  American 
history,  drawing,  nature  study  and  lessons  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  composition  have  been  the  subjects  taught. 

We  consider  the  drawing  work  particularly  satisfactory.  Work 
in  designing  has  greatly  interested  the  pupils  and  resulted  in  a 
competition  for  the  best  design  for  dining  and  sitting  room  wall 
borders.  The  prettiest,  most  suitable  and  most  practical  designs 
were  selected  for  each  cottage,  and  in  two  cottages  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  painted  upon  the  walls  by  the  designers.  The  other  cot¬ 
tages  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Each  Saturday  afternoon  throughout  the  year  a  class  in  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  has  been  conducted  by  the  resident  physician. 
The  course  covers  five  months.  The  class  under  instruction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  completed  its  course,  as  well  as  a  second 
class,  and  the  third  class  begun  is  nearly  through.  Each  class 
numbers  twenty  members.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of 
talks,  demonstrations,  dissections,  exhibits  under  the  microscope, 
etc.  Each  member  keeps  a  note  book  and  weekly  quizzes  and  a 
final  review  is  given. 

We  believe  that  the  lessons  have  been  very  helpful  to  the 
women.  So  far  as  possible  we  have  given  the  mothers,  not  only  of 
children  in  the  institution  but  those  who  have  children  outside, 
preference  in  making  up  the  classes. 
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As  heretofore,  the  superintendent  has  conducted  a  singing  class 
two  evenings  in  tlie  week,  each  class  being  attended  by  half  the 
members  of  the  two  highest  grades. 

On  Saturday  our  daily  program  is  varied  and  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows,  throughout  the  year : 

Morning :  The  laundiw,  sewing,  basket  and  garden  classes  for 
the  last  four  montlis,  as  usual. 

11  to  12  a.  m.:  Sabbath  school  for  Jewish  girls,  who  are  ex¬ 
cused  from  their  regular  work. 

1.30  to  3  p.  m. :  Basket  class  for  inmates  of  Lowell  Cottage. 

1.30  to  3  p.  m. :  Inmates  of  Gibbons  Cottage  meet  and  do  fancy 
work  while  a  teacher  reads  aloud. 

These  last  two  cottages  house  our  youngest  girls  and  we  like  to 
keej)  them  fully  occupied. 

The  first  half  of  the  vear  Gibbons  made  baskets  and  Lowell  did 

•  < 

fancv  work. 

t.' 

3  to  4  p.  m.:  Physiology  class,  conducted  by  resident  physi¬ 
cian. 

For  the  last  ten  months: 

3  to  4  p.  m. :  Dancing  class  for  half  the  cottage  girls. 

4  to  5  p.  m. :  Dancing  class  for  half  the  cottage  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  inmates  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year,  upon  admission  to  the  institution : 

Do  not  i^ad  or  write  any  language .  12 

Read  and  write  a  foreign  language,  no  English .  5 

Read  and  write,  no  further  education .  32 

Read  and  write,  have  studied  common  English  branches  in 

public  school .  32 

Graduated  from  grammar  school .  7 
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Have  studied  a  j^ear  or  more  in  high  school .  4 

Have  graduated  from  high  school .  2 

Have  graduated  from  high  school  and  taken  course  in  business 


college  .  1 

Have  studied  further  after  graduation  from  high  school .  '2 

Total . 97 


The  })ercentage  of  illiteracy  is  12+  ])er  cent,  this  year  as  against 
1(1-  ])er  cent,  last  year. 


GYMNASTIC  WORK. 


The  first  two  months  of  the  year  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  work  in  gymnastics,  as  there  was  no  one  who  had  time  to  carry 
it  on.  We  felt  that  this  was  a  serious  matter.  Manv  of  our 

X- 

younger  girls  are  overtlowing  with  energy  which  must  be  worked 
off  in  some  way.  Few  can  sit,  stand  or  walk  properly;  many  have 
in  carriage  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  fast  ’’  Avoman  which 
must  be  eradicated  before  lliey  can  hope  to  lead  respectable  lives; 
others  are  below  ])ar  ])hysically  and  need  regular  and  ]>ro}>erly 
directed  exercise  io  fit  them  for  work. 


Realizing  the  need,  Mrs.  LoAvell  ]>roceeded  to  su])])ly  it  and 
authorized  the  su])evintendent  to  engage  a  ])hysical  instructor  at 
her  exj)ense.  Relieving  that  the  Swedisli  system  was  best  adapted 
to  our  need,  the  superintendent  wrote  to  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gvmiiastics  for  a  teacher.  Miss  Sara  l.ouise  ShaAV  Avas 
sent  and  has  filled  the  ])Osition  since  that  time.  She  conducts  five 
classes  daily.  These  classes  contain  ]>ractically  all  the  inmates, 
Avith  the  exception  of  those  Avho  Avork  in  the  laundry  afternoons 
and  those  excused  by  the  physician. 

As  Ave  have  no  apparatus,  the  AVork  consists  entirely  of  free 
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standing  exercises  and  gymnastic  games,  of  which  basket  and  cap¬ 
tain  ball  rank  as  favorites. 


The  work  has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  the  improvement  in  the 
carriage  of  our  girls  is  particularly  noticeable.  We  consider  it 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  institution  discipline.  The  lessons 
in  self-control,  i)rompt  obedience  to  orders  and  precision  are  of  as 
great  moral  value  as  are  the  exercises  themselves  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  point  of  view. 

On  Saturdav  afternoon  the  gvmnastic  work  has  been  varied. 
The  exercise  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  dancing  lessons  to  the 
cottage  girls.  Two  classes  each  composed  of  the  inmates  of  two 
cottages  have  one  hour  sessions  each.  These  classes  have  been 
much  enjoyed  and  we  believe  have  been  profitable  as  well. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  religious  services  for  the 
Catholic  inmates  have  been  held  each  Sundav  bv  Rev.  Father  F.  X. 

t. 

Kelly,  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  whose 
parish  we  are,  or  by  his  assistant;  confession  has  been  held  and 
mass  said  on  the  church  holidays  and  monthly  through  the  past 
summer.  Father  Kelly  has  also  conducted  a  catechism  class  each 
Sunda3\  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  pastoral  duties  and  has 
made  manv  visits  to  our  sick  during  the  vear. 

Catholic  prayers  are  conducted  each  evening  by  the  matrons  of 
the  respective  houses,  and  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  chapel  for  all 
Catholic  inmates. 

Protestant  services  have  continued  to  be  held  each  Sundav  after- 
noon  and  have  been  conducted  in  turn  bv  Rev.  Messrs.  Hovt  and 

c.  c 

Reed  of  Katonah,  Mr.  Luquer  of  Bedford  and  Rev.  ]\Iessrs.  Mer- 
riam  of  Mt.  Kisco.  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Barrett  of  our  board  of 
managers  continue  to  conduct  one  service  each  month. 
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Sunday  school  is  held  ever}’  Sunday  morning  for  the  Protestant 
girls.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  taught  by 
officers  of  the  institution.  Evening  prayers  are  conducted  for 
them  bv  the  matrons  of  the  various  houses. 

t/ 

Sunday  evening  services  in  which  all  inmates,  irrespective  of 
religious  affiliation  take  part  have  been  held  at  frequent  intervals 
through  the  year.  On  these  occasions  the  superintendent,  an 
officer,  or  guest  gives  a  talk  on  some  ethical  question  and  all  join 
in  singing  and  responsive  reading. 

Religious  instruction  in  their  own  faith  for  the  Jewish  inmates 
was  a  problem  Ave  Avere  unable  to  solve  until  February  last.  At 
that  time  we  had  18  JeAvish  girls  in  the  institution.  There  is  no 
Jewish  congregation  nearer  than  Noav  York  city.  After  discus¬ 
sion  with  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  we 
decided  that  a  Avoman  could  probably  get  closer  in  touch  with  the 
girls  than  a  man,  and  that  some  simpler  seiwice  might  be  more 
productive  of  results  than  a ‘formal  service  conducted  by  a  rabbi. 
Accordingly  it  Avas  arranged  that  Miss  Rossetta  Stone  of  New 
York  city  should  come  to  us  every  Saturday  and  conduct  a  Sab¬ 
bath  school  class  for  the  JeAvish  girls.  The  results  have  justified 
our  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class  Avork,  Miss  Stone  devotes  from 
one  to  two  hours  each  Aveek  to  personal  interviews  with  such  of 
the  girls  as  care  to  talk  Avith  her;  she  also  corresponds  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  them.  In  this  way  she  has  been  able  to  win  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  there  have  been  marked  results 
/ 

in  the  improvement  in  daily  conduct.  She  has  also  interested 
herself  in  looking  up  Jewish  homes  and  has  placed  two  girls  who 
haA’e  gone  out  on  x>arole. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

We  have  again  been  entertained  and  instructed  during  the  year 
by  the  illustrated  lectures  on  foreign  travel,  given  through  the 
fall  and  winter  by  the  president  of  our  board  of  managers. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  Miss 
Yaux  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  us  an  account  of  her  experiences 
in  the  Canadian  Kockies  and  showed  us  with  the  stereopticon  most 
wonderful  views. 

Tlianksgiving  Day  was  celebrated  by  a  good  dinner  and  in  the 

afternoon  a  match  game  of  basket  ball  was  played  between  picked 

/ 

teams  of  officers  and  inmates — the  latter  won. 

On  Christmas  we  had  a  Christmas  tree,  a  program  by  the  in¬ 
mates  and  a  visit  from  Santa  Claus,  who  remembered  each  person 
present. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  superintendent  kept  open  house  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  receiving  each  cottage  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Keception  House  in  turn.  The  demeanor  of  the 
guests  would  have  done  credit  to  any  rank  in  society. 

On  July  4th  we  had  a  picnic  on  the'  campus,  participated  in 
by  inmates,  officers  and  the  members  of  the  board  and  tlieir  fam¬ 
ilies.  We  had  a  patriotic  program  of  speeches,  music,  recitations, 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  etc.,  closing  with 
a  beautiful  drill  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  given 
by  32  pupils  selected  from  the  cottages.  A  band  was  provided 
by  contributions  of  officers,  supplemented  by  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Turner.  This  was  followed  by  a  picnic  supper  and  the  evening 
closed  with  fireworks. 

Informal  dancing  parties  in  the  assembly  room  are  allowed  the 
girls  by  divisions  about  once  in  six  weeks. 

Realizing  the  social  isolation  of  the  reformatory  officers,  due 
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largely  to  its  location,  Mr.  Wood  placed  at  our  disposal  through 
the  summer  a  cottage  known  as  Rockledge  situated  on  his  estate. 
This  has  been  occupied  over  Sunday  by  groups  of  three  officers  in 
turn  and  has  given  a  delightful  outing  much  appreciated  by  all 
who  enjoyed  Mr.  Wood’s  hospitality. 


GIFTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  friends  for  gifts  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  during  the  vear : 

Flag  and  painting  of  flagpole,  Major  William  H.  Male. 

Hand  loom  for  weaving  of  rag  rug%,  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand. 

Row  boat,  Mr.  William  H.  Lyon. 

Books  for  library.  Miss  Alice  Sandford. 

Dye  stulTs,  ^Ir.  Henry  Scattergood. 

Twenty  framed  pictures.  The  Art  Workers’  Club,  New  York. 
Money  for  Fourth  of  July  celebration, ’Mr.  Cliarles  H.  Turner. 
Money  for  Christmas  celebration,  Mr.  James  Wood. 

Barrel  of  gladiolus  bulbs,  Mr.  James  Wood. 

Bulbs  and  ])]ants,  several  barrels  of  apples  and  other  fruit,  Mr. 
James  Wood. 

Fireworks  for  July  4th,  Mr.  W.  L.  Howell. 

Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  1901.15,  expended  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  account: 


Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Superintendent,  in  account  with  Mrs^ 

C.  R.  Loicell. 


Receipts : 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1902 .  135  90 

Received  November,  1902 .  30  00 

Received  December  1,  1902 .  13  00 

Received  January  5,  1903 .  150  00 

%f  7 
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Received  March  2,  1903 .  |T5  00 

Received  April  6,  1903 .  75  00 

Received  April  30,  1903 .  75  00 

Received  May  30,  1903 .  285  00 

Received  July  1,  1903 .  27  25 

Received  August  31,  1903 .  100  00 

Received  September  30,  1903 .  95  00 

Total .  |961  15 

Expenditures : 

Miss  Shaw,  teacher  of  gymnastics,  salary  for  9i/^ 

months,  at  |45 .  f427  50 

Mrs.  Nickelson,  school  teacher,  salary  for  5  months,  at 

|25  .  125  00 

Mrs.  Nickelson,  school  teacher,  salary  for  1  month,  at 

|30  .  30  00 

Mrs.  McCrossen,  school  teacher,  salary  for  1%  months, 

at  |25 .  31  25 

Mrs.  McCrossen,  suijpl}^ .  13  34 

Miss  Pratt,  in  charge  of  gardening,  salary  for  4  months 

and  10  days..  . .' .  110  00 

Mrs.  Shorten,  assistant  in  prison,  salary  for  5  months, 

at  |25 . .  .  125  00 

Materials  for  classes  in  basket  and  hat  making,  reed, 

raffia,  palmetto,  needles,  thread,  etc .  77  51 

Total  .  1039  60 

Cash  on  hand,  Sejdember  30,  1903 .  21  55 


$961  15 
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com:ments  ox  statistical  tables. 

In  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  year,  a  few  remarks  on 
the  change  in  character  of  commitments  may  be  in  order. 

Last  3’ear  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  all  commitments  were  from 

Greater  Xew  York.  This  year  the  percentage  fell  to  77.  There 

was  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  increase  in  commitments  from 

outside  counties  ;  the  former  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 

is  better  known :  the  latter  to  the  uncertaintv  of  the  law  in  regard 

'  *.0 

to  jurisdiction  of  city  magistrates. 

The  absolute  and  relative  number  of  commitments  from  General 
and  Special  Sessions  has  increased,  there  being  48  this  year  as 
against  37  cases  last  year  from  these  courts.  The  percentage  has 
increased  from  25  to  49.5.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  cases 
committed  by  these  courts  are  of  women  convicted  for  grand  and 
j)etit  larceny ;  40  cases  out  of  a  total  of  49  during  the  year  have 
been  for  this  offense. 

With  the  increase  in  the  larceny  cases  has  come  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  colored  women.  The  i)ercentage  has  increased 
from  11  ])er  cent,  last  year  to  23  per  cent,  this  year.  Of  the  23 
colored  women  committed,  13  were  born  in  the  Southern  States — 
the  majority  in  Virginia — 5  in  Xew  Y^ork  city,  and  5  in  other 
counties.  Most  of  the  Southern  colored  women  were  brought 
north  by  employment  bureaus. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  n  the  i)ercentage  of  domestic 
servants  committed — 43  per  cent,  this  year  as  against  35  per  cent, 
last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  has  fallen 
from  39.8  per  cent,  to  24.7  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  Jewish  girls  committed  from  Xew  York  city 
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has  risen  slightly ;  14  per  cent,  of  those  committed  this  year  have 
been  of  that  faith  as  against  12  per  cent,  last  year. 

The  question  of  domestic  service  is  of  special  interest  to  us. 
In  the  first  place,  nearly  half  our  girls  were  in  service  at  the  time 
of  their  commitment  and  a  considerably  larger  number  have  been 
servants  at  some  time  or  another.  Moreover,  not  only  are  facili¬ 
ties  better  for  giving  training  in  household  work,  but  it  is  far 
easier  to  place  a  woman  in  service  when  she  goes  out  on  parole 
than  to  find  any  other  occupation  for  her.  Since  it  became  known 
that  we  placed  girls  at  domestic  service  we  have  had  a  list  of 
places  waiting  to  be  filled,  while  it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  find  openings  in  other  occupations,  no  matter  how  competent 
we  may  believe  the  girl  to  be. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  peculiar  workings  of  the 
human  mind  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  refusal 
to  give  a  chance  to  the  girl  is  not  based  on  the  economic  ground 
of  supi)ly  and  demand,  but  on  the  moral  ground  of  unwillingness 
to  run  the  risk  of  contaminating  the  other  employees — while  the 
same  man  will  glackly  receive  the  same  girl  into  his  own  family 
as  maid  to  come  very  likely  into  much  more  intimate  relations 
with  his  own  children. 

s. 

Of  the  42  domestic  servants  received  this  year  17  were  colored, 
14  were  American  born  white  girls,  and  11  of  foreign  birth.  But 
‘  only  4  of  the  white  American  born  were  of  American  parentage. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  sad  to  say  that  out  of  16  with  no 
occupation,  which  means  that  in  almost  every  case  the  girls  were 
dependent  entirely  on  illegitimate  means  of  support,  10  were 
American  born,  3  colored  and  3  foreign. 
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The  offenses  for  wliich  domestic  servants  were  committed  were 


as  follows : 

Ungovernable  child . 

Manslaughter  . 

Injury  to  property  . 

Forgery . 

Assault . 

Petit  larcenv . 

t/ 

Grand  larcenv . 

Disorderlv  conduct  (4  colored}. 
Common  prostitutes  (2  colored) 

Total . 


a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

11 

5 

10 

42 


Of  course  we  are  aware  that  by  themselves  these  figures  mean 
little  or  nothing,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  figures  from 
similar  institutions,  may  prove,  of  value  to  the  f>enologist. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES-GENFRAL. 


I. 


Movement  of  Population. 

Inmates,  Octol)er  1,  1902 . . 

Commitments  during  fiscal  vear . 


Returned  from  ])arole 
Infants  born . 


Total  . 

Paroled . 

Infants  gone  out  with  mothers 
Transferred  to  insane  asylums 


151 

97 

6  • 

4 

.  .  258- 

:I5 

*> 

•  > 
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Died .  1 

Discharged  by  supreme  court .  11) 

Total  .  01 

Deduct  repetition .  1 


Poj)ulation  September  30,  1903  (women  189,  infants  9) .  . .  198 


II. 

0 

Counties, 

Kings  . 

New  York . 

Richmond . . 


S 


00 

1 


Total,  Greater  New  York 

Suffolk . ■ . 

Westchester . 

Total  . 


75 


3 


19 


97 


III. 

Court. 


City  judge .  8 

CiW  magistrate .  28 

General  Sessions .  .38 

elustice  of  the  peace .  0 

Police  justice .  7 

Special  Sessions .  10 

Total  .  97 
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IV. 

Offense. 


Misdemeanors : 

Injury  to  property .  1 

Petit  larceny .  18 

Using  child  for  l>egging .  i 

-  20 

Felonies : 

Assault,  first  degree .  1 

Attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny .  2 

Forgery,  second  degree .  1 

Grand  la rceii}  ,  second  degree .  22 

^lanslaugliter,  first  degree .  1 

^[anslaughter,  second  degree .  1 

Peceiving  stolen  goods .  1 

-  29 

Other  oftenses : 


Associated  with  disorderly  and  dissolute  ])ersons.  .  2 

Commou  prostitute .  2>0 

Disorderly  conduct .  7 

c 

Disorderly  or  uiigoyernable  child .  5 

Habitual  drunkard .  2 

Stopping  and  annoying  men .  1 

- _  48 

Total .  97 

V. 

Age. 


15  years . 4 

16  years .  8 

17  years  . ' .  11 

18  years .  3 
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10  vpors  . 

.  1) 

“>()  vpors  . 

.  8 

oi  vpjirs  . 

.  10 

92  Ypnrs  . 

.  8 

‘^2  A’PH  vs  . ' . 

.  0 

24  vpa  rs  . 

.  0 

A’Piivs  . . 

.  G 

9ft  A’Pil  vs  . .  3 

c/ 

27  vP:ivs  . . 

%/ 

2Ss  vpn  vs  . 

.  2 

%/ 

29  vears  . 

o 

32  years* . 

.  1 

Total . 


Average  age,  21  years. 

YI. 

Occupation. 

Chambermaid . 

Cigar  maker . 

Clerical  work . 


Domestic . 12 

Dressmaker  .  1 

Factory  operative . ^ .  0 

Housewife  .  3 

Laundress  . 4 

Milliner 
On  stage 


Saleswoman  . • .  5 


*No  age  given  on  commitment  paper.  Woman  afterward  taken  out  on  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  discharged  on  ground  of  age. 
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Telej)lioiie  operator .  1 

AA'aitress  .  2 

Xo  occupation . .  .  .  .  IG 

Total  .  1)7 


YIT. 

Hirtliplace. 

^Vn stria  . . 

England  . . 

rfernianv  . 

Hnn<»ai*y  . 

Treland  . . . 

Italy  . 

^fexico  . 

I'oland . . 

Kussia  . 

Sweden . 

United  States  (white  50,  colored  23) . 


American  born 
Foreign  born  . 

T'otal  .  . 


VIII. 

N ationality  of  Parents. 
Both  parents  American  (white  15,  colored  21) 

Both  ])arents  Anglo-Indian  . 

Both  parents  Austrian  . 

Both  jiarents  Canadian  . 


o 


o 


4 

G 


1 

1 

1 

1 


•> 

o 


i  •> 


97 


73 

24 

07 


3G 

1 

3 


1 
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Both  parents  English . 

Both  parents  German  . 

Both  parents  Hungarian . 

Both  parents  Irish  . 

Both  parents  Italian . 

Both  parents  Polish  . 

Both  parents  Russian  .• . 

Both  parents  Swedish . 

Both  parents  Welsh  . 

Both  parents  unknown  (2  colored) 
Father  Canadian,  mother  American 
Father  Irish,  mother  American .... 
Father  unknown,  mother  American 
Father  American,  mother  Canadian 
Father  American,  mother  English 
Father  American,  mother  French.  . 
Father  American,  mother  German. 
Father  Canadian,  mother  unknown 
Father  English,  mother  Mexican.  . . 
Father  French,  mother  English.  .  .  . 
Father  German,  mother  French  .  .  . 

Father  Irish,  mother  English . 

Father  Irish,  mother  German . 


1 

10 

t) 

9 

1 

1 


•> 


1 

4 

1 

4 


1 

1 

1 


O 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


97 

IX. 

Religion. 

Jews .  ^1 

Protestants  (Babtists  13,  Ei)iscopalians  11,  Lutherans  4 
Methodists  13,  Presbyterians  7) . 
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Roman  Catholics  .  31 

No  religions  preference .  7 

Total  .  !17 


X. 

Social  Relations. 


Married  . •  •  .  , .  32 

Single  . . .  ()5 

Total  .  07 


Divorced  .  4 

Separated  from  linsbands  .  12 

Widows  .  3 

Married  women  who  have  had  children .  18 

Unmarried  women  who  acknowledge  having  children .  0 


XI. 


Have  Been  Jninates  of  Other  Institutions  (so  far  as  can  he 

ascertained). 


Almshouse . 

Catholic  Pr'otectorv,  Westchester  conntv 

House  of  Mercv,  Inwood . 

House  of  Refuge,  Hudson  . 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall’s  Island . 

Orphan  asylums . 

Penitentiary,  Kings  county . 

Penitentiarv,  X>w  York  conn  tv . 

Wayside  Home,  Brooklyn . 


1 


0 


o 

o 

o 

3 

4 
4 
1 


Total 


23: 
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STATISTICS  OF  PAROLE. 

1. 

Institution  opened  May  11,  1901. 

Paroled  from  May  11,  1901,  to  September  30,  1901 .  1 

Paroled  from  September  30,  1901,  to  September  30,  1902 . .  12 

Paroled  from  September  30,  1902,  to  September  30,  1903.  .  37 

Total .  50 

Deduct  still  unplaced,  2;  repetition,  2 .  4 

Total  left  institution  on  parole .  46 


Detail 

Discharged  by  Supreme  Court .  1 

Sent  to  relatives  in  Europe .  4 

Dead  .  2 

Returned  from  parole  and  still  in  institution .  4 

Violated  parole  and  whereabouts  unknown .  5 

Maintaining  correspondence .  30 

Total  .  46 

Have  been  returned  from  parole  since  opening  of  institution  8 

Of  these : 

Discharged  by  Suju'eme  Court .  1 

Died .  1 

Reparoled .  2 

Still  in  institution .  4 

Total . 8 


Note. — The  two  women  reparolod  have  both  again  violated 
parole  and  are  included  in  the  five  above  whose  whereabouts  are 
unknown. 
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II. 


Offenses  for  which  inirolcd  wonieri  were  committed  and  the  pro¬ 


portion  in  each  class  who  are  maintaining  correspondence  and 
doing  well. 


Offense. 

From  trial  courts: 

Assault . 

Forgery . 

Keeping  disorderly  house . 

Grand  larceny . 

Petit  larceny . 

Total  . 

Summary  convictions : 
Disorderly  conduct  and  common 

tutes  . 

Uabitual  drunkards . 

Ungovernable  child . 

Total  . 

Grand  total . 


ju’ost  i- 


Number 

paroled. 

Maintaining 

corres¬ 

pondence. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

17 

13 

■  it  ■■  ■ ,  1  f-  .  1  — 

i- 

11) 

13 

7 

1 

3 

3 

29 

17 

40 

30 

Note. — Of  the  11)  common  prostitutes  i)aroled  four  were  sent 
to  Europe  and  one  has  been  discharged  by  Suju'eme  Court.  This 
leaves  only  one  who  has  violated  parole,  so  far  as  known. 


III. 

Age  of  Paroled  ^Yomen. 
.  2 


10  years 

17  years 

18  years 


2 
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19  years 

20  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  years 

26  years 

27  years 

28  years 

29  years 


Total . 

Average  age,  22+  years. 

Age  of  11  individnals  who  violated  i>arole: 

22  years  . 

23  years  . . 

24  years  . 

25  years  . 

26  years  . 

27  years  . 

28  years  . 

29  years  . 

Total  . 

Average  age,  25.5  years. 

IV. 

Character  of  Violation  of  Parole. 
[utoxication . 

Left  place  without  j)eriaissioii  to  avoid  supervision 

Brought  hack  on  account  of  illness . 


4 

4 

5 
7 
3 

3 

4 

5 
1 
1 

46 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

11 


i 

5 

1 


Two  inmates  were  reparoled  and  broke  parole  a  second  time. 
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V. 

Occupation  of  Those  Maintaining  Correspondence. 

Domestic  service . . . . . . . 

Dressmaker  (lives  with  employer) . ' 

Factory  operatives  (live  with  relatives) . 

Housewives  (married  women) . . 

Laundry  employees  (live  with  family) . 

Packer  in  drug  house  (lives  with  brother’s  family) . 

Saleswomen  (live  with  parents) . 

With  family  (one  of  these  is  in  poor  health,  the  other 
assists  aged  mother) . 

Total  . 


15 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

30 


VI. 

Length  of  Time  Aivay  from  Institution  of  Those  Maintaining 

Correspondence. 

Have  been  on  parole — 


1  year,  7  months .  2 

1  year,  6  months .  1 

1  year,  5  months .  2 

1  year .  2 

10  months .  1 

9  months . . . .  '  1 

8  months .  5 

7  months .  4 

0  months .  4 

5  months .  2 

3  months .  1 

2  months .  1 

1  month .  4 


Total 


30 
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N  VII. 

Of  those  paroled  during  fiscal  year  there  are : 

Dead  . 2 

In  Europe .  1 

Violated  parole  and  returned .  3 

Violated  parole  and  unfound .  3 

Maintaining  correspondence .  26 

Total  .  35 

VIII. 

Length  of  Stay  in  Institution  of  Those  Paroled  During  Fiscal 

Year, 

Paroled  after  stay  of — 

5  months . 1 

8  months  . 1 

10  months  . 1 

11  months  . 1 

.  1  year  .  5 

1  year,  1  month .  1 

1  year,  2  months .  3 

1  year,  3  months .  6 

1  year,  4  months . 5 

1  year,  5  months .  1 

1  year,  6  months .  1 

1  year,  7  months .  2 

1  year,  8  months . ' .  2 

1  year,  9  months .  1 

1  year,  10  months . 2 

1  year,  11  months .  1 

2  years  .  1 

Total .  35 
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IX. 

Paroled  Daring  Fiscal  Year — Into  Whose  Custody. 


To  parents  .  G 

To  employers .  19 

To  husbands  .  3 

To  brother .  1 

To  sisters  .  3 

To  aunt .  1 

To  hospital  .  1 

To  Lunacy  Commission  .  1 

%/ 

Total .  35 


Respectfully  submitted. 

KATHARINE  HEMENT  DAVIS, 

Superintendent. 


Bedford,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1903. 


Physician’s  Report. 


To  the  Honorahle  Board  of  Managers: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — During  the  year  ending  Sejttember  30, 
1903,  six  suc'cessful  operations  were  jterformed  in  the  new  hos¬ 
pital  of  the  institution,  viz,  one  of  appendicitis,  one  of  internal 
hemorrhoids,  one  abortion,  and  three  ciirettemeuts. 

Three  cases — one  of  clubfoot,  a  double  ovariotomy  (tubercular) 
and  an  abdominal  hernia — were  taken  to  Noav  York  city  for  o[)era- 
tiou.  The  last  case  died  after  a  lingering  illness  of  five  months. 

Four  children  have  been  born  in  the  institution. 

Among  the  97  commitments  of  the  past  year,  13,  or  a  little  over 
13  per  cent.,  had  syphilis.  There  are  in  the  institution  under 

treatment  21  cases,  or  about  10  i)er  cent,  of  our  inmates.  There 
are  15  cases  of  gonorrhea  in  active  and  latent  stages.  Six  of  these 
cases  were  committed  during  the  ])ast  year,  making  0  j)er  cent,  of 
the  commitments.  Thus  19  per  cent.,  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  in¬ 
mates,  who  have  come  to  us  the  past  year  sufier  from  venereal 
disease. 

The  following  cases  have  been  treated: 

Abortion  (induced  necessarily)  .  1 

Acne  . 2 

Appendicitis .  1 

Alcoholism .  5 

Abscess  . 2 

Blepharitis  . 2 

Catarrh  (nasal)  .  12 

Cerebellar  hemorrhage . .  1 
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Chorea . 

llermatitis  venenata  .  . .  . , 

Endometritis . 

Epilepsy  . 

Fiirnncnlosis . . 

Crastralgia  . 

Gonorrhea . 

Hemorrhoids . 

Hordeolum . 

Hepatitis  . 

Hysteria . 

t 

Insanity  . 

t  ’ 

Labor  . 

Lnpiis  . 

Lymphanjjilis  . 

Menorrha^ijj  . 

Hijjraine  . 

Aforphinism . 

Neuralgia  . 

Ovaritis . 

TMiarvngilis  . 

Ehenmatism  . 

Syphilis  . 

Tonsillitis  . 

Tinea  . 

Tuberculosis  (])ulmonar\  ) 
Tuberculosis  (general)  .. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


1 

6 

12 

2 

6 

1 

13 

3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

4 
1 
3 

6 
6 
2 
6 

12 

6 

6 

21 

5 
1 
1 
1 


MARGARET  S.  HALLECK, 

Resident  Physician. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 


Alrion,  November  4,  1903. 

-  To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Neio  York: 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Albion  herewith  respectfully  presents  its  tenth  annual 
rejrort. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the  institution  is 
submitted : 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1904. 

General  maintenance . 

Chapel  and  assembly  hall,  with  high  basement  for  gym- 

9 

nasium . * 

For  lighting  equipment . 

Carriage  and  robes . 

Books  for  the  library . 

154,500 


135,000 

16,500 

2,500 

300 

200 
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The  board  did  not  last  rear  ask  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
assembly  hall  and  chapel,  although  in  its  report  it  strongly  urged 
the  need  of  such  a  building.  We  feel  now  that  such  a  building  can 
not  be  longer  delayed  with  any  justice  to  an  institution  which  has 
shown  ten  years  of  successful  Ayork.  The  small  room  used  for 
chapel  and  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  theater,  yisiting  room,  etc., 
was  formerly  only  a  storeroom,  and  was  long  ago  outgrown.  It  is 
greatly  needed  for  use  as  an  additional  school  room  in  order  that 
the  i)resent  inadequate  accommodations  for  school  may  be 
promptly  corrected. 

This  alone  is  most  important,  but  the  board  also  feels  that  the 
need  of  a  chapel  in  a  reformatory  for  girls  is  so  obyious  that  to 
omit  it  longer  would  be  a  serious  matter.  It  is  familiar  that 
young  women  eyen  more  than  young  men  are  susceptible  to  relig¬ 
ious  influences,  and  to  neglect,  or  not  properly  to  provide,  for  such 
influence  in  a  place  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  build  character  is  a 
serious  mistake.  So  important  an  instrument  in  reformation 
should  have  every  consideration.  We  repeat  the  saying  of  Mr. 
Scott,  formerly  of  the  Concord  Reformatory  and  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  at  Elmira :  When  a  godless  life  brings 
men  to  prison,  a  godless  prison  will  do  little  toward  their  reforma¬ 
tion.’’  Since  1896  the  board  has  urged  the  erection  of  such  a  build¬ 
ing,  but  other  needs  have  been  given  earlier  place.  Today  the 
board  puts  by  other  serious  and  pressing  needs  in  order  that  noth¬ 
ing  may  interfere  with  the  early  erection  of  a  suitable  chapel  and 
assembly  hall. 

A  paper  read  at  the  first  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari¬ 
ties  said  of  girls  committed  to  reformatories :  The  first  thing  to 
try  to  do,  the  only  thing  that  can  really  save  them,  is  to  help  them 
to  develop  their  souls ;  to  teach  them  that  physical  good  and  ill  are 
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as  nothing,  and  that  spiritual  good  and  ill  are  what  human  beings 
should  care  about;  to  convert  them,  to  make  them  take  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  view  of  life,  of  themselves  and  of  the  world — in  a 
word,  to  give  them  religion.  That,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  task; 
but  there  is  no  other  wav  to  reform  them.’’ 

C/ 

At  the  second  State  Conference  of  Charities  the  fact  was  depre¬ 
cated  that  services  often  have  to  be  held  in  rooms  intended  for 
theatrical  performances,  or  for  dances. 

The  assembly  hall  and  chapel  should  have  a  high  basement 
which  could  be  used  for  an  indoor  gymnasium.  The  reformatory 
is  fairly  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  exercise,  but  in  winter 
it  is  idle  for  lack  of  a  suitable  indoor  place.  The  value  of  exercise 
and  relaxation  in  reformatory  work  has  long  been  recognized. 

There  is  also  great  need  of  a  new  cottage  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  population.  The  present  overcrowding  and  the. unde¬ 
sirable  number  of  girls  in  the  refuge  building  impair  good  work, 
but  the  board  feels  that  its  request  this  year  for  a  new  cottage 
might  embarrass  the  greater  need  for  an  assembly  hall  and  chapel. 
Both  buildings  are  wanted,  but  the  cottage  building  is  less  indis¬ 
pensable  than  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  report  there  was  one  vacancy  on  the 
board.  This  has  now  been  filled,  and  two  additional  vacancies 
caused  b^  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Francis  H.  Gates,  of  Ohitten- 
ango,  after  his  election  to  the  State  Senate,  and  by  the  resignation 
later  of  Mr.  William  J.  Sterritt,  of  Middleport,  have  also  been 
filled.  The  three  new  members  are  Dr.  Phoebe  A.  Sprague,  of 
Holley,  and  Mr.  Norman  Stafford,  of  Canastota,  who  took  office 
in  March,  1903,  and  Mr.  Orville  H.  Taylor,  of  Albion,  who  was 
appointed  August  25,  1903.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Sterritt  as  president  on  July  1,  1903,  deprives  the  board  of  a 
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most  valuable  executive  who  served  as  president  with  unfailing 
devotion  from  his  appointment  to  the  board  in  January,  1900,  for 
three  and  one-half  3^ears.  The  reformatory  owes  much  to  his 
sagacity,  his  conscientiousness  and  his  steadfast  support.  At  a 
meeting  July  1,  1903,  ^Ir.  John  J.  Hynes,  of  Buffalo,  was  elected 
l)resident  in  place  of  Mr.  Sterritt. 

The  resignation  of  the  steward,  presented  March  6,  1903,  left  i 
vacancy  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  Charities, 
has  not  been  filled. 

During  the  i>ast  year  the  refuge  building  has  been  equipped  with 

an  outside  fire-escape,  and  also  with  a  door  locking  device  in  order 

that  in  case  of  fire  the  rooms  may  all  be  unlocked  at  once  instead 

of  one  bv  one  as  would  formerlv  have  been  necessarv.  This  Avill 
^ 

very  considerably  lessen  the  danger  in  case  of  fire.  In  the  cot¬ 
tages,  which  are  two-story  buildings  only,  a  simple  arrangement 
has  l)een  })ut  into  effect  by  which  the  gratings  at  the  end  of  the 
corridors  on  the  second  floor  are  put  on  hinges,  so  that  they  can  be 
oi)ened  from  within  by  the  matron  who  sleeps  on  this  floor.  For 

I 

two-story  buildings  nothing  more  than  this  seemed  necessar^L 

The  school  work  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  with  but  one 
teacher  and  but  one  schoolroom.  The  apiiointment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  teacher  is  gratifying,  and  the  release  of  the  present  assem¬ 
bly  room  for  school  i)urposes,  as  recomended,  would  still  further 
imjyi'ove  this  most  imjmrtant  side  of  reformatory  work.  The  gar¬ 
dens  also  have  been  enlarged  and  are  now  beautiful.  They  are  a 
delight  to  the  girls  and  an  influence  for  good. 

The  new  suijerintendent  has  in  every  way  justified  the  action  of 
the  board  in  appointing  her  as  Mrs.  Boyd’s  successor.  The  work 
so  well  built  uj)  by  Mre.  Boyd  has  been  developed  and  improved 
by  Miss  Curtin  and  the  board  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  its 
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belief  that,  thanks  to  both,  there  is  no  better  reformatory  for 
women  in  America.  The  institutional  aspect  is  everywhere  in  tlie 
background,  and  the  human  sympathies  of  the  girls  are  considered. 
Pleasure  and  happiness  are  associated  with  their  life  at  the  re¬ 
formatory,  as  well  as  improvement,  and  the  whole  place  resembles 
a  girls’  boarding  school  more  than  a  penal  institution,  and  is  not 
more  rigid  in  its  discipline  than  a  good  military  school. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  J.  HYNES. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 

ETTA  ELSNER  FALKER. 
PHOEBE  A.  SPRAGUE,  M.  D. 
ORVILLE  H.  TAYLOR. 

NORMAN  STAFFORD. 


Treasurer’s  Report. 


-  -  -  -  j 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1903. 

Receipts. 

1902. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  on  hand .  |736  37 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  general. . . .  33,300  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer,  special. .. .  4,374  38 

Sales  of  farm  produce .  16  00 

Home  product .  885  35 


Total .  139,312  10 


Disbursements. 

Ordinary  expenditures: 

Salaries  of  officers .  |14,669  72 

Expenses  of  managers .  509  51 

Provisions .  5,473  37 

Household  stores .  732  13 

Clothing .  1,113  86 

Fuel  and  light .  7,028  90 

Hospital  and  medical .  196  11 

Shop,  farm  and  garden .  1,252  33 

Transportation  of  inmates .  591  05 

Miscellaneous .  1,948  88 


$33,515  86 


Total 
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1902.  Extraordinary  expenditures  : 

Oct.  1.  Locking  device..  . .  |1,863  00 

Conduit  and  steam  x)lant .  2,094  74 

Spray  baths . 416  64 

Total .  |4,.374  38 


Recapitulation. 

Ordinary  expenditures .  |33,515  86 

Extraordinary  expenditures .  4,374  38 

Home  product  (consumed) .  885  35 

Sales  of  farm  produce,  returned  to  State.  Treasurer . .  16  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  the  superintendent .  100  00 

Balance  in  local  bank . 420  51 


Total . .  139,312  10 

Kespeetfully  submitted. 

N.  STAFFORD, 

T reasurer. 


Superintendent’s  Report. 


To  the  Hoiiorahic  the  Board  of  Manaf/ers: 

I  herewith  submit  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Western  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TABLE  NO.  1. 

Showing  movement  of  impulation : 

Number  in  institution  October  1,  1902 .  118 

Number  received  during  the  year .  70 

Number  returned  from  parole .  1 

Number  I'etumed  voluntarily .  1 

Number  infants  born .  4 

Number  discharged  and  paroled . .  .  56 

Number  discharged  by  courts .  2 

Number  infants  died .  2 

Number  remaining  September  30,  1903 .  134 

Total  number  new  commitments . , .  445 

Total  number  infants  born .  23 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

Showing  the  number  of  girls  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  from  what  courts: 

Police  court . 44 

Justices’  court .  9 

Recorders’  court .  16 

Citv  court .  1 

«/ 

Total  . .  70 
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TABLE  NO.  3. 
Showing  for  what  offense  committed  : 

Petit  larceny . 

Public  intoxication . 

Immorality . 

t. 

Disorderly  conduct  and  immorality . 

Frequenting  disorderly  houses . 

Habitual  drunkenness . 

Keeping  disorderh'  house . 

Disorderly  conduct . . 

•/ 

Vagrant . 

Total . 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


Showing  from  whence  receiyed  : 

Bi-oome  county . 

C  a  t  ta  r a  u  gus  county . 

Cayuga  county . 

Cliautauqua  county . 

(^hemung  county . 

Chenango  county . 

I]i*ie  county . 

t. 

Oenesee  county . 

Madison  county . 

Monroe  county . 

Niagara  county . 

Orleans  county . 

Selmyler  county . 

t  • 

Steuben  county . 
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Tioga  countjL ... 
Tompkins  county 

Total  .... 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

Showing  occupation  of  girls  received : 

Bakery . 

€/  •••••••••• 

Bean  sorter . 

Box  factory . 

Canning  factory . 

Cigar  maker . 

Clerk . 

Domestic . 

Living  at  home . 

Manicurist  and  hair  di*esser . 

No  occupation . 

Restaurant . 

Saloon . 

Silk  mill . 

Shoe  shop . 

Waitress . 

Woolen  mill . 


a 

1 

70 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

2, 

1 

26 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Total 


70 


TABLE  NO.  6. 

Showing  ages  of  girls  received  : 

Fifteen  years..- . 

Sixteen  years . 

t/ 

Seventeen  years . 

C/ 
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Eighteen  years . . .  H 

Nineteen  j^ears . 

Twenty  years .  ^ 

Twenty-one  years .  8 

Twenty -two  years . 1 

Twenty -four  years . 1 

Twenty-five  years .  3 

Twenty-seven  years .  1 

Total .  70 

TABLE  NO.  7. 

Showing  religious  denominations : 

Protestant  .  53 

Catholic  .  17 

Total .  70 

TABLE  NO.  8. 

Showing  social  relations : 

Unmarried  . 50 

Married .  13 

Widow .  1 

Mothers .  10 

Total . 70 

TABLE  NO.  9. 

Showing  nationalities : 

American  born  .  57 

Canadian  born  .  10 

German  born .  1 
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Froiicli  born  .  1 

Russia  11  born .  i 

Total .  70 


TABLE  NO.  10. 

Sliowiiig  nationalities  of  ])arents: 


American  .  07 

Oanadian  .  21 

(iernian  .  1.5 

Irish  .  11 

Itnssian  .  2 

l']ni»lisli  .  0 

Scotch  .  1 

French  .  4 

Swedish  .  2 

Not  known . 8 


Seventy  ,i»irls  were  comniilted  to  the  institution  during  the 
fis<-al  y(^ar  ending  Sej)tend)er  dO,  11)00,  against  50  in  1902  and  3S 
in  1901.  On  October  1,  1902,  we  connted  118;  to-day,  including 
children,  w(‘  have  LU,  with  22  out  on  })arole.  The  population  is 
divided  as  follows:  22  in  each  of  four  cottages  and  46  in  the 
i-ecejd ion  building. 

1  leridofore,  with  our  smaller  numbers,  we  have  been  able  to 
attain  a  fair  classification;  now,  no  matter  how  desirable  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  girl  immediately  t’o  a  cottage,  it  is  im])0ssible  to  do  so; 
she  must  wait  until  such  a  time  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  need, 
therefore,  of  another  cottage  forces  itself  upon  our  consideration. 
This  building  should  make  ])rovision  for  39  girls,  as  this  number 
can  be  car(‘d  for  with  the  same  facility  and  almut  the  same  ex- 
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peiise  as  can  20.  It  should  contain  an  office  for  the  use  of  the 
supervisors,  the  only  room  now  available  being  the  matron’s  pri¬ 
vate  room.  Tlie  girls’  sitting  room  should  be  on  the  first  floor 
ami  the  space  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  the  present  cottages 
should  be  used  for  sleeping  rooms.  Without  question  a  building 
of  this  description  ^^'Ould  aid  greatly  in  grading  and  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  prevent  in  the  reception  cottage  a  crowded  condition, 
which  will  certainly  be  the  result  should  our  numbers  increase 
in  the  coming  year  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

])Ut  a  building  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  management 
and  moral  influence  of  the  institution  is  one  that  can  combine 
witliin  its  walls  a  chapel  and  gymnasium — that  is,  a  one-story 
building  with  high  basement,  the  latter  furnishing  sufficient  room 
for  physical  exercises.  From  time  to  time  in  past  reports  a  desire 
for  a  chai)el  has  been  expressed  by  the  board  of  managers,  by  the 
superintendent,  by  the  ministers  who  conduct  the  services;  to-day 
it  is  not  something  we  would  like  to  have,  it  is  a  positive  necessity. 

In  an  assembly  room  formerly  used  as  a  storehouse,  we  hold 
our  Sunday  services,  on  school  days  conduct  the  singing  and 
j)hysical  culture  lessons,  and  on  liolidays  the  room  is  cleared  and 
it  is  here  we  enjoy  our  social  gatherings.  Here,  also,  are  all 
entertainments  jjresented,  and  the  girls  receive  their  friends  on 
visiting  days.  All  this  is  not  in  keejn’ng  with  the  sacredness  with 
which  a  chapel  should  be  invested.  But  without  any  regard  to 


the  fitness  of  things,  the  accommodations  are  altogether  too  small. 
1.  nder  the  same  roof  a  crowded  condition. exists  in  regard  to  the 
school  and  sewing  classes,  and  in  the  event  of  a  new  chapel  the 
e  i  3  ^  ox^li^i  be  divided,  one  half  aflording  recitation  room, 
the  other  su})plying  ample  accommodations  for  the  industrial 
deiiartmeut. 
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There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  making  much  of  the 
religious  element  in  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  reform  in 
these  institutions;  but  the  various  clergymen  who  give  their 
services  Sundav  after  Sunday,  the  Sunday-school  teachers  who 
are  most  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  bear  us 
out  in  the  statement  that  their  congregation  is  respectful,  at¬ 
tentive,  often  even  eager  for  the  message  which  ma}^  mean  to  them 
their  future  salvation.  We  are  confident  that  the  honorable  body 
to  whom  this  report  is  submitted  and  who  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  wards  of  the  State  at  heart,  appreciaing  the  amount  of  good 
to  be  accomplished,  will  most  willinglly  provide  for  this  our  great 
and  ciwing  need. 

Very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  i)lan  of  work  in  school. 
Four  grades  assemble  in  the  morning,  numbering  40  pupils.  Many 
of  these  can  not  read  words  above  one  syllable  and  fully  one-third 
find  it  difficult  to  write  a  letter.  Taking  out  the  time  devoted  to 
physical  culture  and  singing  exercises,  the  morning  is  all  too  short 
to  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

Again,  in  the  afternoon  two  and  sometimes  three  grades  are 

taught.  Between  35  and  40  comprise  this  session.  The  assembly 

\ 

room  being  too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  at  one  time, 
the  same  program  of  physical  culture  and  singing  is  followed. 
The  grades  in  the  afternoon  are  more  advanced  and  do  not  require 
so  much  attention  as  those  attending  the  morning  school,  Tvhere 
the  work  of  necessity  is  largely  individual.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  drawbacks,  a  keen  interest  is  manifested  in  the  school,  and 
promotions  are  frequent  and  rapid. 

The  employment  of  another  teacher  will  greatly  aid  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  school,  and  also  be  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
long  cherished  project,  that  of  establishing  a  preparatory  school 
at  the  reception  cottage. 
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There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  general  character  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  year,  relating  mostly  to  improvements. 
Tvm  porcelain  bathtubs  were  placed  in  the  hospital,  and  kitchen 
and  porches  painted.  The  cellars  underneath  all  the  buildings 
were  whitewashed.  The  kitchen  doors  on  the  four  cottages  were 
changed  to  open  into  instead  of  away  from  the  court.  This  has 
not  only  been  a  convenience,  but' added  greatly  to  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  kitchens.  The  engineer  and  carpenter  have^ 
at  a  nominal  expense,  painted  several  of  the  roofs,  the  frost  inter^ 
rupting  the  work,  which  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  spring. 
The  cottage  kitchens,  pantries,  dining  and  sitting  rooms  have 
also  received  their  coat  of  paint,  the  dark  reds  and  greens  giving 
an  added  touch  to  the  already  homelike  appearance  of  these 
buildings. 

During  the  summer  months  extensive  repairs  were  made  on 
the  steam  boilers,  all  three  receiving  the  first  general  overhauling 
in  ten  vears.  An  unusual  amount  of  work  was  laid  out  on  the 

t/ 

grounds,  beautifying  and  improving  lawns,  roads  and  gardens^ 
The  cottage  gardens  doubled  the  space  allotted  to  them  last  year, 
and  enthusiasm  ran  high  over  the  work.  Not  only  were  they  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  the  practical  side  was  duly  appreciated,  when 
all  the  families  reveled  in  fresh  vegetables.  That  the  moral  effect 
on  the  workers  is  wholesome  goes  without  saying.  In  the  general 
garden  there  was  no  lack  of  summer  vegetables,  though  owing  to 
weather  conditions  the  winter  vegetables  were  something  of  a 
failure.  This  Avas  fully  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  of 
apples  which  the  orchard  yielded.  Fifteen  hundred  ne^v  straw¬ 
berry  plants  giA'e  a  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  the  coming  year. 

The  model  class  was  something  of  an  experiment  last  year,  and 
although  the  work  has  become  rather  difficult  for  one  instructor^ 
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its  success  is  established.  Five  mornings  in  the  week  have  been 
given  to  the  model  sewing,  the  afternoons  and  Hatnrday  being 
devoted  to  the  making  and  mending.  The  arrangement  of  the 
classes  is  snch  that  each  girl  gets  the  benefit  of  three  months  in 
the  model  class  and  then  she  is  well  })re])ared  to  make  a  helpful 
assistant  in  the  regular  sewing  de])artment. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  vacation  was  the  establishing  of  two 
Slimmer  schools,  one  in  drawing  and  comjjosition  and  the  other  in 
basketry.  This  was  made  jiossible  through  the  kindness  6f  two 
jfersonal  friends.  Snch  has  been  the  enthusiasm  in  basket  mak¬ 
ing  that  we  hojie  to  make  it  one  of  the  features  of  the  industrial 
de]>artment. 

Although  the  laundry,  sewing  and  housekeeping  departments 
are  taxed  1o  their  utm'ost,  evervthing  is  so  well  systematized  that 
mu(‘h  time  is  given  to  outdoor  exercise  and  amusements.  We  are 
well  provided  with  games,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
any  one  who  visits  the  institution  will  see  nothing  of  the  prison 
aspect,  little  that  denotes  a  reformatory  and  much  that  suggests 
a  haj)py  schoolgirl  life. 

The  watchword  in  these  days  is  coojieration,  and  nowhere  is 
the  term  better  exemj)litied  than  among  ns.  The  degree  of  com- 
foit  and  ha]>]»iness  which  we.  experience  is  not  dependent  on  any 
hard  and- fast  lules,  but  lies  in  the  strength  of  our  union,  the 
general  disi)Osit  ion  on  the  ])art  of  both  the  ollicers  and  their 
charges  to  work  with  and  uj)hold  the  management  in  the  desire  to 
jiromote  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

During  the  vear  we  have  had  manv  calls  from  the  various  c'oni- 
missions  and  associations  throughout  the  State,  some  to  instruct, 
some  to  insjiect,  all  to  extend  a  friendly  and  hel])ful  hand,  for 
which  courtesies  we  are  very  grateful. 
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And  lastly,  to  our  own  board,  who,  through  every  trial,  have 
given  generously  of  their  help  and  encouragement,  do  we  extend 
our  sincere  expression  of  appreciation. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

ALICE  E.  CURTIN, 

Superintendent. 


Physician’s  Report. 


I  have  the  honor  to  i)resent  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  work  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 

Though  it  is  to  be  expected  among  such  a  class  there  is  at  all 
times  considerable  illness  and  many  diseases  to  be  treated,  there 
has  been  no  prevailing  epidemic  in  the  institution  during  the 
year.  Four  children  have  been  born,  two  of  whom  died  soon  after 
birth.  There  has  been  no  other  death. 

DISEASES  TREATED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 
Abscesses,  alveola. 

Abscesses,  axilla. 

Abscesses  of  ear. 

Abscesses  of  labia. 

Acne. 

Alcoholism. 

Amenorrhea. 

Anaemia. 

Amygdalitis. 

Anthrax. 

Angina  i)ectoris. 

Asthma,  bronchial.  ^ 

Asthma,  cardiac. 

Bilious  attack. 

Bronchitis. 

Bright’s  disease,  acute. 

Bubo. 
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Bunion. 

Burns  of  arms. 

Burns  of  leg. 

Burns  of  hands. 
Catarrh,  gastric. 
Catarrh,  nasal. 

Cholera  infantum. 
Chancroid. 

Chorea. 

Cigarette  habit. 
Oonjunctivitus. 
Constii)ation. 
Convulsions,  epileptic. 
Convulsions,  hysterical. 
Convulsions,  uraemic. 
Corvza. 

c 

Croup,  membranous. 
Cystitiis. 

Debilitv. 

Delirium. 

Dislocations. 

Diarrhea. 

Dvsmenorrhea. 

Dysentery. 

Dyspepsia. 

t 

Eczema. 

Enteritis. 

Enuresia. 

Epilepsy. 
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Erysij>elas. 

Eve  strain. " 

Eve,  foreign  bodv  in. 
Fever,  bilious. 

Fever,  malarial. 

Fever,  rheumatic. 

Fever,  typhoid. 

Fever,  simplex. 

Feruncle. 

Gall  stones. 

Goitre. 

Gonorrhea. 

Haematuria. 

Haematemesis. 

Haemopt.ysis. 

Hemorrhage  of  bowels. 
Hemorrhage,  post  portum. 
Hemorrhoids. 

Hernia. 

Hives. 

Hydatid  pregnancy. 
Hysteria. 

Ingrowing  toe  nail. 
Influenza. 

Insomnia. 

Iritis. 

Laiwngitis. 

Lumbago. 

Migraine. 
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Miscarriage. 

Metrorrhagia. 

Neuralgia. 

Nephritis. 

Opium  habit. 

Overitis. 

Pediculosis. 

Phornjgitis. 

Pleurisy. 

Pleurodeny. 

Quinsy. 

Rheumatism,  acute  articular. 
Rheumatism,  gonorrheal. 
Rhjeumatism,  muscular. 
Rheumatism,  inflammatory. 
Scalp,  disease  of. 

Sprain  of  ankle. 

Sprain  of  knee. 

Sprain  of  wrist. 

Stiff  neck. 

Syphilis. 

Ulcers,  gastric. 

Ulcers  of  leg. 

Ulcers  of  mouth. 

Ulcers  of  vulva. 

Ulcer  of  uterus. 

Vaginitis. 

Varicose  veins. 

Whitlow. 
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Wounds,  punctured  and  lacerated  hands. 

Wounds,  fingers  and  feet. 

Wounds,  incised,  of  hand. 

Wounds,  contused,  of  face  and  head. 

W  orms. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRIET  M.  WATSON, 

Attending  Physician. 


CHAPTER  632,  LAWS  OF  1889. 


AX  ACT  to  aiiieiicl  chapter  five  luindred  and  forty-six  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-six,  entitled  ^C\n  act  relating  to 
state  charities,  constituting  chapter  twentj^-six  of  the  general 
laws,”  relating  to  commitments  to  houses  of  refuge  and  reforma¬ 
tories  for  women. 

Became  a  law,  May  23,  1899,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Passed, 

three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York,  represented  m  Senate  and 
Assernhly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  fortj-six  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

§  146.  Commitments;  papers  furnished  by  the  committing 
magistrates. 

Subdivision  1.  A  female  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
years,  convicted  by  any  magistrate,  of  petit  larceny,  habitual 
drunkenness,  of  being  a  common  prostitute,  of  frequenting  dis¬ 
orderly  houses  or  houses  of  prostitution,  or  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  who  is  not  insane,  nor  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of 
being  substantially  benefited  bj’  the  discipline  of  either  of  such 
institutions,  may  be  sentenced  and  committed  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  for  Women,  at  Hudson,  or  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Women,  at  Albion,  or  to  the  Xew  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  at  Bedford.  The  term  of  such  sentence  and  commit¬ 
ment  shall  be  three  years,  but  such  female  mav  be  sooner  dis- 
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oliaiged  therefrom  by  the  board  of  managers.  Such  commitments 
to  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  at  Hudson,  until  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  at  Bedford,  is  completed 
Jiiid  ready  for  the  reception  'of  inmates,  shall  be  from  the  first, 
se  cond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  judicial  districts,  and  the  counties 
of  Delaware  and  Otsego;  to  the  AVestern  House  of  Refuge  for 
^^"omen,  at  Albion,  from  the  other  counties  in  the  sixth  and  from 
tlie  seyenth  and  eighth  judicial  districts.  On  the  completion  of 
file  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  AYomen,  at  Bedford,  com¬ 
mitments  sliall  thereto  be  made  from,  the  first  judicial  district  and 
llie  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Sulfolk,  Richmond  and 
AVestchester. 

2.  The  board  of  managers  of  each  institution  shall  furnish  the 
seyeral  (*ounty  clerks  of  the  state  with  suitable  blanks  for  the 
commitment  of  women  thereto.  Sucli  county  clerks  shall  imme¬ 
diately  notify  the  magistrates  of  their  respective  counties  of  the 
recejdion  of  such  blanks,  and  that  ui)on  application  they  will  be 
furnished  them. 

2.  Tlie  magistrate  committing  a  female  j)ursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  immediately  notiW  the  superintendent  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  the  commitment  is  made,  of  the  conviction  of  such 
females,  and  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  name,  age, 
birth])lace,  occui)ation,  jirevious  commitments,  if  any,  and  for 
what  offenses;  the  last  ))lace  of  residence  of  such  female,  and -the 
jfarticulars  of  tlie  offense  for  whicli  she  is  committed.  A  copy 
of  such  record  shall  be  transmitted,  with  the  warrant  of  com¬ 
mitment,  I'o  the  sujierintendent  of  such  institution,  who  shall 
cause  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  lioard  of  managers,  to  be  entered  in  a  book  of 
re(  Ol  ds. 
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1.  Such  magistrate  sliall,  before  committing  anj^  such  temale, 
inquire  into  and  determine  the  age  of  such  female  at  the  time 
of  commitment,  and  her  age  as  so  determined,  shall  be  stated 
in  the  'warrant.  The  statement  of  age  of  such  female  in  such 
warrant  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  age,  in  any  action  to 
recover  damages  for  her  retention  or  imprisonment  under  such 
warrant,  and  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  thereof  in  any  other 
inquiry,  action  or  proceeding  relating  to  such  detention  or 
imprisonment. 

§  147.  Return  of  female  improper h’  committed. — 4A4ienever  it 
shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  managers  of  any 
such  institution  that  any  person  committed  thereto  is  not  of  the 
proper  age  to  be  committed,  or  is  not  properly  committed,  or  is 
insane  or  mentally  incapable  of  being  materially  benefited  by 
the  discipline  of  such  institution,  such  board  of  managers  shall 
cause  the  return  of  such  female  to  the  county  from  which  she  was 
committed.  Such  female  shall  be  so  returned  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  the  persons  employed  by  such  board  of  managers  to  convey 
to  such  institution  women  committed  thereto,  who  shall  deliver 
her  into  the  custodv  of  the  sherifi  of  the  countv  from  which  she 

C  1/ 

was  committed.  Such  sherifi*  shall  take  such  female  before  the 
magistrate  iiiaking  the  commitment,  or  some  other  magistrate  hav¬ 
ing  equal  jurisdiction  in  such  county,  to  be  by  such  magistrate 
resentenced  for  the  ofiense  for  Avhich  she  Avas  committed  to  such 
institution,  and  dealt  Avitli  in  all  respects  as  though  she  had 
not  been  comiiiitted.  The  costs  and  exjienses  of  the  return  of  such 
female  nec  essarily  incurred  and  jiaid  by  such  boaid  of  managers 
shall  be  a  charge  against  the  county  fi'om  Avhich  such  female  Avas 
(cimmitted,  and  to  be  jiaid  bA'  such  countv  to  such  board  of  man- 
agers  in  the  same  manner  as  other  charges  are  collected. 
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§  148.  Disposition  of  children  of  women  so  committed. — If  any 
woman  committed  to  such  institution  at  any  time  of  such  com¬ 
mitment  is  a  mother  of  a  nursing  child  in  her  care  under  one  year 
of  age,  or  is  pregnant  with  child  which  shall  be  born  after  such 
eommitment,  such  child  may  accompany  its  mother  to  and  remain 
in  such  institution  until  it  is  two  years  of  age,  and  must  then 
be  removed  therefrom.  The  board  of  managers  of  such  institu¬ 
tion  may  cause  such  child  to  be  placed  in  any  asylum  for  children 
in  this  state  and  pay  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such 
child  therein  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  dollars  a 
week,  until  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  have  been  discharged 
from  such  institution,  or  may  commit  such  child  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  some  relative  or  proper  person  willing  to  assume  such 
care.  If  such  woman  at  the  time  of  such  commitment  shall  be 
the  mother  of  and  have  under  her  exclusive  care  a  child  more 
than  one  year  of  age,  which  might  otherwise  be  left  without  proper 
care  or  guardianship,  the  magistrate  committing  such  woman 
shall  cause  such  child  to  be  committed  to  such  asylum  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  for  such  purposes,  or  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
some  relative  or  proj.'cr  person  willing  to  assume  such  care. 

§  149.  Conveyance  of  women  committed. — The  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  such  institution  shall  employ  suitable  persons  to  be 
known  as  marshals  to  convey  from  place  of  conviction  to  such 
institution  all  Avomen  legally  committed  thereto,  and  such  mar¬ 
shals  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  of  deputy  sheriffs  in 
respect  thereto.  All  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  making  such 
conveyance  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers.  In  case  of  ’ the  commitment  of  a  Avoman  Avho,  at  the  time 
thereof  is  the  mother  of  a  nursing  child  or  is  pregnant,  the  board 
of  managers  shall  designate  a  woman  of  suitable  age  and  char- 
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acter  to  accompany  the  person  committed,  along  with  the  officer 
or  representative  authorized  in  this  section  to  be  employed  by 
such  managers. 

§  150.  Detentions  and  renarrests  in  cases  of  escape. — The  board 
of  managers  of  such  institution  may  detain  therein,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  them  any  female  legally  com¬ 
mitted  thereto,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sentence  and  commit¬ 
ment,  and  conditionally  discharge  such  female  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  commitment.  If  any  inmate 
escapes  or  be  conditionally  discharged  from  such  institution  the 
board  of  managers  may  cause  her  to  be  re-arres-ted  and  returned 
to  such  institution,  to  be  detained  therein  for  the  unexpired  por¬ 
tion  of  her  term  dating  from  the  time  of  her  escape  or  conditional 
discharge.  A  person  employed  by  the  board  of  managers  of  such 
institution  to  convey  to  such  institution  women  committed  thereto, 
may  arrest,  without  warrant,  an  escaped  inmate  in  any  county  in 
this  state  and  shall  forthwith  convey  her  to  the  institution  from 
which  she  escaped;  and  a  magistrate  may  cause  an  escaped 
inmate  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  until  she  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  such  institution,  as  in  the  case  of  her  first  commitment 
thereto.  A  person  conditionally  discharged  from  such  institution 
may  be  arrested  and  returned  thereto  upon  a  warrant  issued  by 
its  president  and  secretary.  Such  warrant  shall  briefly  state  the 
reason  for  such  arrest  and  return,  and  shall  be  directed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  a  person  employed  by  such  board  of  managers  to  convey 
to  such  institution  women  committed,  and  may  be  executed  by 
such  person  in  any  county  of  this  state. 

§  151.  Employment  of  inmates. — The  board  of  managers  of  such 
institution  shall  determine  the  kind  of  employment  for  women 
committed  thereto  and  shall  provide  for  their  necessary  custody 
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and  siii)erintendeiiee.  The  provisions  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
employment  of  such  women  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing  such  women  a  useful  trade  or  profession  and  improving  their 
mental  and  moral  condition.  To  secure  the  safe  keeping,  obedi¬ 
ence  and  good  order  of  the  women  committed  to  any  such  institu¬ 
tion,  the  superintendent  thereto  has  the  same  power  as  to  such 
women,  as  keepers  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  possess  as  to  persons 
committed  to  their  custody. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediatel3L 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 


CHARLES  McLOUTH,  President, 
EIHVIX  K.  BURNHAM,  Treasurer 
ELLi^>RY  G.  ALLEN,  Secretary.  . . 

GEORGE  O.  RAKER . 

GERTRUDE  A.  MOSS . 

RICH  ARD  P.  GROAT . 

AUGUSTA  H.  BEACH . 

NET.LIE  R.  FIOTCHKISS . .  . . 

W.  FRANK  MARKS . 


.  .Palmyra  ,  N.  Y.,  1909 

. Newark,  N.  Y.,  1907 

Farmington,  N.  Y".,  1907 

. Clyde,  N.  Y.,  1909 

. .  Rochester,  N.  Y^.,  1909 

. Newark,  N.  Y.,  1905 

. . .  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1905 

. Lyons,  N.  Y.,  1907 

.Chapinville,  N.  Y.,  1905 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


CHARLES  McLOUTH,  Gliawman. 

R.  P.  GROAT,  GEORGE  O.  BAKER, 

E.  K.  BURNHAM,  E.  G.  ALLEN. 


OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


Date 

of  Appoint- 


Rate 

Per 


No. 

NAME. 

Occupa  tion. 

Residence. 

ment.  Month. 

1. 

C.  W.  Winspear . 

.July 

1,  1893  $208  33 

2. 

Belle  R.  Norton . 

. . .  Macedon  . . . 

,  .Nov. 

1,  1894 

60  OO 

3. 

Isaac  Delizery . 

1,  1903 

45  OO 

4. 

C.  Belle  Cornell . 

.Feb. 

2,  1901 

30  00 

5. 

Gertrude  G.  Daily . 

.Mch. 

1,  1902 

30  00 

G. 

Anna  T.  Dugan . 

.Mch. 

24,  1902 

20  00 

7. 

Kate  J  .Rehklau . 

.Oct. 

1,  1894 

45  00 

8. 

Nina  Havert . 

..Feb. 

1,  1903 

14  00 

9. 

Mary  A.  Walsh . 

10. 

Pearl  E.  Lape . 

•  Sept. 

15,  1902 

16  00 

11. 

Bertha  E.  Mestler . 

1,  1903 

14  00 

12. 

Edna  Acker . 

.  .Apr. 

1,  1902 

16  00 

13. 

Adah  Phillips... . 

29,  1897 

18  00 

14. 

Mabel  Johnson . 

.May 

1,  1902 

16  00 

15. 

Elizabeth  M.  Pilcher . 

. . .  Lyons . 

.  .Sept. 

2,  1903 

14  00 

16. 

Nellie  J.  Tucker . 

.Sept. 

23,  1903 

14  00 

17. 

Marion  Tucker . . 

1,  1903 

14  OO 

18. 

Nora  McCarthy . 

,  .June  17,  1903 

14  00 

19. 

Anna  E.  Proseus . 

27,  1900 

18  00 

20. 

Bertha  H.  Jennick . . 

.  .Apr. 

26,  1900 

18  00 

21. 

Elizabeth  Crowe  . . 

.  .Dec. 

31,  1900 

18  00 

90 

Bertha  E.  Mestler . 

Lyons . 

23. 

Edith  E.  Hermans . 

. . .  rayons . 

16  00 

24. 

I.  Gertrude  Bear . 

. . .  liVons . 

14  00 

25. 

Ella  Dutcher . 

3,  1903 

14  OO 

2G. 

Jennie  L.  Davis . 

. .  Lyons . 

1,  1902 

16  00 

27. 

Lottie  Connor . 

.Oct. 

11,  1901 

18  00 

28. 

Irva  A.  Smith . 

.May 

1,  1898 

18  00 

29. 

Georgiana  Leyere . 

.  .Aug. 

19,  1902 

16  00 

30. 

Mary  Cosgrove . 

. ..Clift’n  Spgs..Aug. 

5,  1901 

18  00 

31. 

Caroline  L.  Pilcher . 

,  .Mch. 

23,  1901 

18  00 

32. 

Alice  G.  O’Neil . 

.Dec. 

1,  1902 

16  00 

33. 

Sarah  H.  Hoftalling . 

.May 

30,  1900 

18  00 

34. 

Julia  A.  Maney . 

. . .  Attendant . 

. . .  Can’d’gua. 

.  .Nov. 

13,  1902 

16  00 

35. 

Sarah  Irwin . 

.  .Sept. 

1,  1894 

20  00 

36. 

Emma  Tucker . 

20,  1900 

20  00 

37. 

Alderett  E.  Goodell . 

20,  1895 

20  00 

38. 

Lodicie  E.  Smith . 

1,  1900 

20  00 

39. 

H.  Pauline  Gifford . 

.  .Aug. 

13,  1902 

18  00 

40. 

Lottie  Ferrick . 

.  .Sept. 

1,  1903 

16  00 

41. 

Gertrude  E.  Winspear.... 

. .July 

1,  1893 

75  00 
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Date  Rate 
of  Appoint-  Per 

No.  NAME.  Dccupation.  Residence.  ment.  Month. 


42. 

Marv  E.  Kennedy . 

Bldg. 

“  A  ” . 

. Camden _ 

.Sept. 

23,  1903 

$25  00 

42. 

Aliec  Davip . 

Bldg. 

“  B  ” . 

■  Feb. 

3,  1900 

25  00 

41. 

Nellie  Engels . 

,  Bldg. 

<  < 

. Newark . . . . 

•  Oct. 

L  1902 

25  00 

4.'). 

Bessie  Lynch . 

.  Bldg. 

“  D  ” . 

.Feb. 

7,  1901 

25  00 

40. 

Helen  D.  Morgan . 

. Asst,  matron 

.  Bldg. 

“  E  ” 

11,  1901 

26  00 

47. 

Caroline  B.  Power . 

. Asst,  matron 

.  Bldg. 

“  E  ” 

. Palmyra. . . 

.Dec. 

1,  1902 

25  00 

48. 

Grover  II.  Wood.s . 

. Engineer . 

8,  1902 

85  00 

49. 

W.  0.  Breese . 

. Fireman  . 

17,  1899 

45  00 

BO. 

Fred.  Greule . 

. Fireman  - ! 

•  Aug. 

14,  1902 

45  00 

Bl. 

Frances  L.  Ileliner . 

23,  1903 

30  00 

B2. 

Emma  Mentz . 

sewing.  Newark _ 

15,  1900 

30  OO 

5::. 

Jessie  Silliman . 

. Instructor  in 

sewing.  Wolcott - 

.Feb. 

1,  1898 

30  00 

51. 

Nellie  Addicott . 

. Seamstress  .. 

. Palmyra  . . . 

.  .June 

2,  1900 

16  00 

55. 

Seamstress  . . 

. 

5G. 

Inez  Klingensmilli . 

. Dav  nurse _ 

27,  1901 

25  00 

57. 

Inez  Tolsma . 

. Night  nurse.. 

. Buffalo . 

31,  1901 

25  00 

.58. 

Anna  Warnecke . 

.Jan. 

3,  1902 

83  34 

59. 

Cora  Williams . 

. Cook  . 

. Marion . 

1,  1899 

20  00 

GO. 

Grace  Williams . . 

. Lyons . 

.May 

1,  1902 

17  00 

Gl. 

Joanna  Lallv . 

. Cook  . 

..July 

25,  1900 

20  00 

G2. 

Amelia  S.  Walter . 

. Cook  . 

. Lyons . 

.Feb. 

26,  1900 

20  00 

G2. 

Martha  Moonev . 

.Oct. 

10,  1901 

20  00 

G4. 

Jeannette  L.  B.  Peck . 

. Cook  . 

. Spencerp’t . 

,  .Nov. 

17.  1903 

15  00 

65. 

Anna  Mcnonnell . 

. Raker  . 

.May 

1,  1902 

35  00 

GG. 

Marcaret  Oulahan . 

. New'ark. . . . 

.May 

9,  1902 

14  OO 

G7. 

Catherine  Oulahan . 

.Oct. 

25,  1903 

12  00 

C8. 

Teresa  Oulahan . 

. Newark _ 

.Dec. 

22,  1901 

14  00 

G9. 

Nora  O’Neil . 

. Lyons . 

.Feb. 

1,  1903 

12  00 

70. 

Thomas  P.  Barnes . 

.Nov. 

9,  1903 

50  00 

71. 

Fred  Rentschler . 

. Teamster  _ 

.May 

1,  1903 

30  00 

72. 

Leland  P.  Stauring . 

. Newark. . . . 

.Apr. 

22,  1899 

35  00 

72. 

Adrian  Fagner . 

.Apr. 

1,  1901 

35  00 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  20. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

January  18,  1904. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  " 

« 

MaiiAL^ers  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 

Feeble-Minded  Women 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1903 


To  the  Eonorahle  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  'New  York: 

The  managers  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
tA^'oToen  at  Newark,  N,  Y.,  have  the  honor  to  report: 

That  during  the  year  covered  liy  this  report  the  health  of  this 
1  li  m  has  been  ^ood.  to  a  reinai'kable  degree,  as  is  shown  by 
the  i'e])ort  of  the  resident  fdiysician  hereto  attached.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  in  any  community  of  the  State,  of  a  like  population,  an 
insram  e  could  be  found  wliere  only  two  deatlis  liave  occurred  in 
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ember  oO,  1902,  ihe  ]H)i)iilati(>ii  of  this  iiisiitutiou  was  405. 
Tfie  end  of  the  hseal  rear,  Sejdember  30,  1903,  finds,  of  inmales, 
513,  an  increasi'  of  48. 

The  fact  stated  fiirnisht*s  alike  a  (‘ommentarv  niion  the  location, 
th(‘  caie,  the  snjKn'intendcm'e,  and  the  faithfulness  of  otlicials  and 
attendants. 

Tlie  annual  inventory  tiled  October  1,  1903),  shows  of  jiersonal 
j>ro}>erty,  |;32,318.93,  ;md  of  real,  |274, 125.03,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  |32,512.44. 

The  Snperintemhmt's  n^port  shows  that  the  tv(H‘kly  ])ei‘  cajiita 
has  been  |'2.203. 

Tlie  Tr(‘asnrer's  r(‘porl  shows  that  tln^  total  (vxjienditnres  foi‘ 

maint(*nance  has  bium  $58,084.80,  leaving’  an  nnexjKmded  balance 

of  momns  .available  foi-  tin*  yiaii*  of  $1,441.75;  which  last  amount 

is  carri(‘d  into  th(‘  ai-connt  for  th(‘  Aear  1903-4. 

« 

( 'onsid(‘riiii»'  loi»elh(*r  ilu*  jiojmlation,  the  health,  the  ])er  capita, 
an<l  tin?  e.xpianlit ores,  w(*  claim  for  this  institution  and  its  man- 
ajiciinait  the  tirst  raidv  in  tln^  stat(‘. 

The  following'  abstracts  fi'om  tin*  ininnal  r(*poi't  of  tin*  Snp(*riU' 

% 

tendent.  the  'rr(*asnr(*r,  and  tin*  Resid(*nt  lOiysii  ian,  will  /letai! 
the  forciioiim  statements. 

A  list  of  tin*  nam(*s  of  manac(M's,  their  r(*sid(*nc(*,  the  (*xpira- 
tion  of  th(*ir  t(*ians.  to,<»(*1  her  AA’ith  the  otlicers  of  the  board,  and 
the  exeiaitivi*  committee,  and  also  of  all  em])loyees  and  the  dates 
of  their  a])pointment ,  with  monthly  salaries,  is  hereto  ]>refixed. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  there  were 

present  October  1,  1902 .  465 

Admitted  durinc:  the  vear .  71 


0 
o30 


Total 
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IMscharged  during  the  year. . .  19 

Died  during  the  year .  2 

-  21 

Present  October  1, 1903 .  515 

Salaries  of  officers  and  employees .  $25,077  93 

Expenses  of  managers .  $200  34 

Expenses  of  Superintendent  and  matron..  173  71 

-  374  05 

Oost  of  provisions .  15,227  02 

Expended  on  account  of  special  appropriations: 

Extraordinary  repairs,  grading,  etc .  $26  00 

Repairs  and  betterments . 117  80 

Removal  of  old  buildings  and  grading .  80  73 

Development  of  water  supply .  38  45 

Drainage .  443  83 

Flooring .  430  67 

New  boiler  and  connections .  483  28 

New  cottage  dormitory  .  7,244  33 

Sewage  disposal  plant  and  land .  185  39 

R(‘taining  wall .  299  90 

Walk  and  roads .  78  30 

Roads  and  grading .  132  36 

Furnishing  cottage  F  ” .  2,873  96 

Pianos .  500  00 

Dormitory  E .  936  27 

Electric  light  .  421  69 

Fire  escape .  1,194  04 

Rei>airs  and  equipment .  123  71 

Oement  walk  and  sewer .  209  05 
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The  age  of  the  inmates  varies  from  15  to  45  and  over. 

There  are  in  the  institution  inmates  from  fifty-nine  counties 
of  the  State  varying  from  one  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Nassau, 
Putnam  and  Seneca,  to  ninety-eight  in  the  county  of  New  York. 

Twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  articles  of  woman’s 
apparel  and  household  use  have  been  manufactured  by  the  in¬ 
mates  in  the  sewing  department. 

The  farm  products  raised  and  used  in  the  institution  at  the 
fair  local  market  value  reached  |2,147.27. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made.  Cottage  dormitory 
F.  completed  and  occupied  by  about  (iO  inmates. 

The  workings  of  the  steam  and  lighting  plant  have  been 
satisfactory. 

In  reference  to  the  installation  of  a  thorough  water  plant  and 
an  effective  sewage  disposal,  there  has  been  more  or  less  progress 
made,  and  the  State  officers  are  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
managers  to  effect  the  same. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  shows  that  there  was  on  October  1,  1902, 
a  balance  in  hand  of  fGOl.61,  and  that  through  the  year  there  has 
been  received  from  the  State  treasury,  on  monthly  estimates, 
^58,625,  making  a  total  of  $59,226.51. 

That  disbursements  have  been  made  as  follows : 

Disbursements. 


Salaries  of  officers  and  employees .  $25,077  93 

Expenses  of  Managers,  etc .  374  05 

Board  of  Managers .  200  34 

Superintendent  and  matron .  173  71 

Provisions .  15,227  02 

Household  stores* .  2,565  48 
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Clothing .  |2,301  00 

Fuel  and  light .  0,390  08 

Hospital  and  medical  supplies .  773  63 

Shop,  farm  and  garden .  2,150  39 

Ordinary  repairs .  209  57 

Miscellaneous  .  2,952  71 


Total  .  158,084  80 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  our  Treasurer .  1,141  75 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  State  Treasurer .  300  00 


The  other  si)ecial  funds  have  been  received  and  disbursed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  of  much  detail,  and  that  at  date  (October 
1,  1903),  of  special  funds  there  are  in  hands  of  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  and  our  Treasurer,  as  follows: 

GENERAL  FUND  MAINTENANCE. 

(Chapter  593,  Laws  1902.) 

1903. 

Oct.  1.  Balance  in  the  hands  of  our  Treasurer.  .  |1,111  75 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  State  Treasurer.  300  00 


MONEYS  REMAINING  IN  STATE  TREASURY. 
(Special  Funds,  Chapter  428,  Laws  1902.) 

Cottage  dormitory  G . |32,000  00 

Roads  and  grading .  307  04 

Furnishing  cottage  F .  120  04 

Dormitory  E .  140  38 

Electric  light .  78  31 

Fire  escape .  231 
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(Chapter  589,  Laws  1903.) 

liej)aii‘s  and  e(iui])iiieut .  |1,376  29 

Cement  walks  and  sewer,  cottage  G .  390  95 

Pipe  covering .  500*00 

Fire  hose  and  carts .  350  00 

Feed  water  purifier  and  connections .  1,900  00 

Renovating  cottage  for  Superintendent  and  family. .  900  00 

Furnishing  cottage  G .  3,250  00 

Fire  escape  for  cottage  G .  600  00 


The  report  of  the  Resident  Physician  shows  that  the 
whole  number  of  inmates  passing  through  the  hos¬ 


pital  during  the  year  was .  198 

Discharged  .  188 

Died  . 2 

Present  October  1,  1903 .  8 

-  198 

That  the  whole  number  of  inmates  treated  in  dispen¬ 
sary  during  the  year  was .  1,772 


During  the  year  the  managers  have  held  meetings  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  (except  in  November,  when  the  meeting 
was  held  the  first  Wednesday),  and  they  have  carefully  made, 
signed  and  forwarded  as  required  by  law,  reports  of  inspection, 
conditions,  etc.,  and  made  such  recommendations  as  to  them  has 
seemed  useful.  With  the  exception  of  two  reports  acknowledged 
by  the  Governor,  the  managers  have  no  knowledge  whether  such 
monthly  reports  have  been  received;  and  of  the  various  recom¬ 
mendations  which  they  have  thus  made,  which  seemed  to  them 
proper  and  important,  to  be  considered  or  acted  upon,  the  man¬ 
agers  are  unaware  whether  any  consideration  has  been  had  or 
disposition  made. 
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If  iiianagei'S  are  recjiiired  by  law  to  meet  monthly,  and  to  tile 
such  re})ort — which  is  of  some  harden  thronj>hout  the  State  to 
active  men  and  women  who  are  gratnitonsly  doing  the  same — 
there  slionld  be  some  good  purpose  snbserved  by.  it,  and  whether 
such  is  the  result  or  not,  will  not  ninch  a}>])ear  if  such  reports 
are  not  accorded  the  consideration  of  at  least  acknowledgment. 

The  continued  serial  story  of  want  of  capacity — of  crowding — 
and  inability  to  receive  a})])licants  because  of  no  room  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  It  is  as  ])r(‘ssing  hei*e  as  at  any  institution  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain. 

To  a  large  extent  it  is  the  result,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  recent 
legishition,  wliich  has  ])laced  all  building  and  construction,  lirst 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  and  then  of  the  State  Architect, 
with  the  cumbrous  system  of  contracts  and  a])]uoval,  Avhich  sends 
things  back  and  forth,  from  hand  to  hand,  with  consequent  delays, 
misunderstandings,  and  more  or  h‘ss  cross  ])urj)ose. 

Doubtless  the  ])ur])os(*  of  the  devised  system  was  to  centralize 
responsibility,  to  hasten  building,  to  economize  expenditures, 
and  to  increase^  the  care  over  the  State’s  unfortunates,  bnt  the 
results  have  l)een,  on  the  contrary,  (piite  the  reverse. 

Kesponsibilities  have  been  scattered.  Duilding  has  been  de¬ 
layed.  Kx])enditures  have  been  increased.  The  care  of  the  State’s 
wards  has  been  minimized,  and  this  is  not  tlie  fault  of  the  ])erson 
uj)on  whom  duties  have  be(m  sought  to  be  devolved.  It  is  im])OS- 
sible  for  the  State  Architect  1o  make  ex])edition  in  th(‘  entire 
charge  of  the  construction  of  all  tlie  Stale’s  work.  No  dej)art- 
ment  out  of  reach  can  control  the  care  or  su])ervision  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  communities  with  either  speed  or  economy.  Local 
managers  cannot  accelerate  either  work  or  maintenance  with 
hands  tied,  and  responsibility  cannot  safely  be  divided  between 
departments  and  managers. 
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Either  managers  ought  to  be  abolished  absolutely,  and  thus 
relieve  one  or  two  or  three  hundred  busy  men  and  women  from 
a  burdensome  waste  of  time,  from  large  labors,  and  from  a  sense 
of  responsibility;  or  else  they  ought  to  be  charged  with  and  held 
responsible  for  the  management  of  their  institutions,  and  the 
use  of  the  State’s  monevs. 

An  object  lesson  is  presented  here.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  system  in  vogue,  in  1893-4,  we  had  an  appropriation  of 
•‘|'12,000  for  a  (*ottage  dormitory  (D.j,  and  for  (Hiuippiiig  the  same 
|6,750.  Within  a  few  months  from  available  funds  w'e  had  the 
building  completed,  equipped,  furnished  and  occupied  by  forty- 
five  inmates,  at  a  cost  less  than  |18,000.  And  that  included  the 
building  of  a  conduit  to  heat  and  light  the  same,  over  300  feet 
long,  which  we  built  at  a*  cost  of  less  than  |4  per  lineal  foot. 
It  is  the  best  building,  out  of  seven,  for  our  use  that  we  have  on 
the  ground. 

$ 

Since  these  laws  have  been  in  force  there  have  been  built  on 
our  grounds  two  cottage*  dormitory  buildings;  one  (E.)  apj)ropri- 
ated  for  in  1898-9-1900,  to  the  extent  of  |30,000,  opened  October 
1,  1901,  and  one  (F.j  apjeroprialed  for  in  1901  to  the  extent  of 
130,000,  opened  December  1,  1902,  either  of  which  exhausted  the 
appropriation,  accommodating  sixty  inmates  each.  And  those 
sums  did  not  include  the  equipment. 

In  1902  we  had  an  ajjpropriation  of  |30,000  for  a  similar  cot¬ 
tage  dormitory  (O.)  to  accommodate  sixty  inmates;  and  wilh 
all  the  urgency  the  managers  have  been  able  to  use,  and  with¬ 
out  any  delays  upon  their  part,  it  has  just  passed  under  con¬ 
tract,  the  excavation  is  partly  made,  the  work  ceases  for  the 
winter,  and  the  building  will  not  be  read}'  for  occu]>ation  until 
the  latter  months,  if  at  all,  in  1904. 
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If  the  mauagers  had  been  allowed  to,  and  made  responsible 
for,  the  building  of  either  of  these,  they  would  have  been  built 
and  occupied,  and  certainly  one  quarter^of  the  time  and  money 
saved. 

The  buildings  might  have  been  jless  elaborate,  perhaps  less 
ornamental,  but  they  would  have  been  as  commodious  and  as 
useful,  and  within  every  probability,  byjthe  fall  of  1904  there 
would  have  been  two,  if  not  three,  more  cottage  dormitories  on 
our  grounds  than  there. can  be  now.  They  would  have  housed 
120  to  180  more  of  the  ‘.unfortunates,  for  whose  custodial  care 
the  counties  of  the  State  are  clamoring,  and  so  much  more  pro¬ 
tection  would  have',  been  given  to  the  state. 

The  system,  works  the  delay. — It  augments  the  ex|>enses.  It 
decrease  the  usefulness  of  the  State’s  charities. 

It ‘is  true  that  no  law  has  by  direct  expression  limited  the 
powers  of  managers;  but  by  the  creation  of  new  commissions 
and  departments,  powers  have  been  given  which  have  been  in¬ 
terpreted  to  supercede  and  qualify  any  power  which  managers 
had,  and  thus  to  make  the  position  subservient  entirely  to  those 
given  by  such  interpreted  laws. 

The  people  of  the  State  and  the  Legislature  in  19(>2,  refused 
to  abolish  boards  of  managers  of  charitable  institutions  by 
direct  laws,  but  it  is  done  indirectly  as  recited. 

We  respectfully  call  upon  the  Legislature  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  Abolish  entirely  loeal  managers;  or,  allow  to  capable  and 
conscientious  men  and  women  opportunity  to  manage  and  hold 
them  responsible ‘therefor. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  respect-  * 
fully  requests  of  the  Legislature  of  1904,  the  following  appropria¬ 
tions  : 


1(1  [AsSEMI’.LY 

For  duplicating  present  dynamo  and  engine,  and 

work  attending  same .  |2,500  00 

For  renewing  plumbing  in  A,  ]>,  C  and  D  buildings, 

with  closets  and  renewals . .  2,500  00 

For  cistern  at  E  cottage  and  extending  water  mains 

for  city  water  to  Cottage  G .  700  00 

For  grading  walks,  roads,  gutters  and  clothes  yards.  1,000  00 

For  pipe  covering  and  Avork  attending  same .  300  00 

For  removal  and  rej)airing  of  ])r()])agating  houses.  .  .  500  00 

For  industrial  and  school  building .  10,000  00 

For  sewage  dis])()sal .  5,000  00 

For  development  of  Avater  su])ply  and  ])urchase  of 

right  of  Avay .  3,000  00 

For  extraordinary  re])airs .  2,000  00 

For  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs .  05,000  00 

And  the  rea])])ro})riation  ^  of  Avhatever  may  remain 
undraAvn  of  the  Cottag(‘  G,  under  apf)r()priation 
of  1002  (for  i)iggerv  d(‘stroyed  by  lire*) .  GOO  00 


The  Hoard  of  [Managers  have  omitted  from  their  requests  for 
appropriations  a  sum  for  the  building  of  one  additional  cottage 
Dormitory,  of  similar  construction  and  cost  as  the  E  and  F  build¬ 
ings,  noAv  in  use,  and  the  G  building  noAV  in  construction  under 
the  a])propriation  of  1002. 

This  is  not  done  because  the  Hoard  does  not  fullv  realize  the 
necessity  of  such  an  appropriation,  but  because  such  a  request 
AA'as  made  in  1003  and  Avas  not  alloAved,  and  the  very  unansAver- 
able  statement  made : 

You  had  an  appro])riation  in  1002,  and  have  not  used  it  or 
made  any  progress  toAvard  the  building.  Why  ask  for  another 
noAV  ? 
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And  the  managers  realized  that  tlie  same  answer  might  be  made 

* 

with  greater  force  in  1904,  when  another  year  lias  elapsed  and  no 
building  erected,  nor  any  fractional  ])art  of  the  appropriation  of 
1902  used. 

That  pixiposition  is  what  has  so  far  extended  this  report. 

We  have  asked  and  do  now  request  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  through  the  Legislature,  to  make 
provision  for  an  additional  cottage  dormitory,  and  respectfully 
urge  the  Legislature  to  make  appropriation  therefor. 

■  It  has  been  the  iiurpose  of  the  State  Board  to  erect  one  build¬ 
ing  each  year  until  the  institution  shall  have  capacity"  for  and 
a  population  of  1,000  inmates,  and  we  trust  that  we  present  such 
case  to  the  Legislature  as  fully  warrants,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  charity  and  the  strictest  economy,  the  fulfillment  of  this 
proposition. 

The  necessity  of  an  appropriation  for  a  duplicate  dynamo  is  so 
obvious  that  no  Avords  are  required  here.  The  failure  of  the  single 
one  in  use  for  an  hour  or  a  month,  from  some  accident,  would 
entirely  dejArive  us  of  light;  and  such  accidents  so  constantly 
occur,  and  duplicates  are  of  so  constant  use  from  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  that  the  request  should  be  acceded  to  at  once  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  vexed  proposition  for  disposal  of  sewage  has  somewhat  pro¬ 
gressed  towards  solution,  and  we  respectful  I}-  ask  the  Legislature 
to  contribute  its  aid  to  the  installation  of  such  s.ystem  as  shall 
be  advised  by  the  State  authorities,  to  the  end  that  proper  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  avoidance  of  disease  may  follow  so  far  as  human 
])ower  may  control. 
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The  securing  of  a  water  system  that  shall,  at  small  annual  cost, 
fiirnish  a  suitable  supply  of  suitable  water,  will  complete  the 
circle  that  makes  this  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  is,  the  most 
salutary,  of  the  charities  of  the  State. 

Itated  January  5,  1904. 

CHARLES  McLOUTH, 
ELLERY  G.  ALLEN, 
RICHARD  P.  GROAT, 
GEORGE  O.  BAKER, 
GERTRUDE  A.  MOSS, 

E.  K.  BURNHAM, 


Managers. 
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Superintendent  of  Insurance .  54 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings .  26 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction .  68 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. .  17 

Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children  at 

Iroquois .  16 

Treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Fund .  8 

Trustees  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes.  ...  37 

Trustees  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  in  city  of  New  York.  58 

Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps .  35 

Webb’s  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders .  7 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion .  19 

Wright,  J.  Hood,  Memorial  Hospital  in  city  of  New  York.  48 
Wyoming  Benevolent  Institute .  15 

S. 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  New  York  city,  annual  report  of .  21 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals, 
annual  report  of .  38 
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No. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  annual 

report  of .  45 

Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Home  at  Bath,  annual  report  of .  9 

Special  report  of  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  rela¬ 
tive  to  forest  fires . .  52 

Special  report  of  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  relative 

to  shell  fisheries . 53 

Special  report  of  the  New  York  Monuments  Commission .  50 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  annual  report  of .  32 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  annual  report  of .  49 

State  Comptroller,  report  of .  4 

State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome,  annual  report  of .  31 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  New¬ 
ark,  annual  report  of .  20 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  annual  report  of .  30 

State  Department  of  Excise,  annual  report  of .  66 

State'  Department  of  Health,  annual  report  of .  67 

State  Department  of  Labor,  annual  report  of .  61 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  annual  report  of .  65 

State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Child¬ 
ren,  annual  report  of .  29 

Statement  of  pardons,  commutations  and  respites  granted  by 

the  Governor .  28 

State  Racing  Commission,  annual  report  of .  64 

State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  annual  report  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  .  34 

State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  annual  report  of .  56 

Superintendent  of  Banks,  on  Savings  Banks,  Trust  Companies 
and  Safe  Deposit  Companies,  annual  report  of .  43 
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No. 

Superintendent  of  Banks,  relative  to  Building  and  Loan  and 
Co-operative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  annual  report 

of .  44 

Superintendent  of  Insurance,  annual  report  of .  54 

Superintendent  of  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  annual  report  of . .  14 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  annual  report  of .  2G 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructions,  annual  report  of .  6S 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
annual  report  of .  17 

T. 

Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children  at  Iro¬ 
quois,  annual  report  of .  16 

Treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  annual  report  of .  8 

Trustees  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  annual 

report  of .  37 

Trustees  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor  in  city  of  New  York, 
annual  report  of .  58 

Y. 

Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps,  annual  report  of .  35 

W. 

Webb’s  Academy  and  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  annual  report  of  7 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion,  annual  report 

of .  10 

Wright,  J.  Hood,  Memorial  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

annual  report  of .  48 

Wyoming  Benevolent  Institute,  annual  report  of . 15 
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